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THE  COUNTY  INSTITUTE  OF  THE  FUTURE. 

BY  JOHN   T.    DUFF,  CANAL   DOVER,    OHIO. 

Bead  before  the  Eastern  Ohio  Teachers'  Associationi  at  Coshocton,  Novem- 
ber 29, 1884. 

The  value  of  a  properly  conducted  institute  has  been  so  clearly  dem- 
^mstrated  in  the  past  that  its  continuance  may  be  safely  assumed.  So 
long  as  the  life  of  the  average  teacher  is  but  a  semi-professional  life ; 
and  so  long  as  his  pedagogic  pathway  is  hedged  about  by  the  environ- 
ments peculiar  to  a  semi-professional  life,  so  long  will  periodical  insti- 
tQte  work  be  necessary,  and  so  long  will  it  be  necessary  to  bring  this 
work  to  the  very  door  of  the  teacher.  By  and  by,  when  school-teach- 
ng  becomes  a  full-sized  profession,  commanding  the  emoluments,  and 
vidding  the  influence  of  such  a  profession,  the  swaddling  bands  of  the 
connty  institute  will  doubtless  be  broken,  and  that  nourishment  which 
tt  necessary  to  a  strong,  able-bodied  teacher  will  be  drawn  largely  from 
a  central  State  normal  school. 

In  assuming  that  the  county  institute,  as  a  means  of  instruction,  is 
kre  to  stay  for  an  indefinite  period,  it  may  also  be  assumed  that  the 
tttitnte  of  the  future  will  be  in  many  respects  unlike  that  of  the  past. 
assumption  i$  certainly  modest  enough,  fer  sf^  sinc^  no  good  x^^- 
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son  can  be  assigned  why  improvement  may  not  be  stamped  upon  the 
wings  of  county  institutes  as  well  as  upon  the  corresponding  append- 
ages of  Time. 

The  conditions  that  surround  the  business  of  teaching  are  undergo- 
ing radical  changes,  and  the  professional  helps  of  the  teacher  must 
change  correspondingly.  In  passing,  it  should  be  set  down  to  the 
credit  of  the  good  old  county  institute,  that  the  improved  conditions 
suggested  are  largely  due  to  the  wholesome  influence  which  it  has  ex- 
erted in  the  past. 

The  institute,  if  you  please,  is  like  your  old  tailor  who  has  taught 
you  the  value  of  good  clothes.  His  good  taste  in  the  selection  of  ma- 
terial, in  the  matter  of  fit,  and  in  the  harmony  of  color,  has  aroused  in 
you  the  keenest  sense  of  propriety  in  such  matters.  The  old  tailor 
has  builded  better  than  he  knew.  While  he  intended  simply  to  make 
you  presentable,  he  has  inspired  you  with  notions  of  which  he  never 
dreamed.  Some  fine  morning  he  wakes  up  to  the  knowledge  that  his 
old  patterns  no  longer  give  satisfaction,  and  that  new  ones  must  be 
prepared  in  harmony  with  a  newer  spirit  which  he  himself  has  aroused, 
otherwise  he  must  lose  his  customers.  The  average  institute  is  begin- 
ning to  lose  some  of  its  customers — good  ones,  too — and  the  fault,  I 
believe,  lies  with  the  institute  tailors.  Too  much  of  the  material, 
when  worked  upon  m  the  institute  shops,  would  not  fit  any  teacher, 
living  or  dead. 

Again,  the  sources  whence  the  present  institute  derives  its  very  ex- 
istence being  largely  dried  up,  it  would  seem  that  a  change  in,  if  not 
the  destruction  of,  the  present  institute  would  result.  An  average  in* 
stitute  in  this  State  costs  near  $200.  This  sum  is  drawn  from  the  in- 
stitute fund.  The  Legislature,  within  a  twelve-month,  has  dried  up 
largely  the  source  whence  this  considerable  sum  has  flowed.  In  a 
word,  that  vast  army  of  6-months  teachers  has  been  permanently  mus- 
tered out  of  service.  They  have  gone  to  meet  their  rewards  in  other 
callings  where  examiners  cease  from  troubling  and  weary  applicants 
are  at  rest.  Whilst  the  Legislature  somewhat  unceremoniously  hus- 
tled this  crowd  off  the  pedagogic  platform,  the  hustled  have  the  satis- 
faction of  knowing  that  they  do  take  with  them  the  props  that  doth 
sustain  that  platform.  The  half-dollars  which  our  late  colleagues  have 
contributed  to  the  institute  fund  are,  in  the  language  of  the  sale  bills, 
'^too  numerous  to  mention." 

Now  it  is  idle  to  talk  of  a  successful  institute  conducted  on  any  plan 
to  cost  less  than  the  sum  named.  Whilst  we  are  considering  this  fact^ 
and  gazing  contemplatively  at  the  bottom  of  an  empty  institute  treas* 
ury,  we  may  as  well  understand  that  so  soon  as  the  number  of  qual* 
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ified  teachers  will  admit  of  it,  the  Legislature  will  apply  the  knife  to 
the  next  dass.  Verily  the  Legislature  is  no  respecter  of  institute 
fands.  And  yet  every  teacher  of  professional  spirit  will  doubtless  say 
*'Amen"  to  the  policy  of  the  Legislature.  At  the  same  time  he  must 
see  that  the  present  plan  of  raising  a  respectable  institute  fund  is 
being  effectually  killed.  The  unpopularity  of  taxing  the  remaining 
teachers  to  make  up  for  the  loss  occasioned  by  the  retirement  of  our 
six>months  colleagues  was  exemplified  last  winter  when  the  proposition 
to  make  the  examination  fee  one  dollar  was  promptly  strangled  in  the 
Legislature.     [We  think  it  still  lives. — Ed.] 

Whilst  those  who  favor  the  old  five-day  lecture  institute  with  its  at- 
tendant expense  are  wondering  what  plan  it  will  be  possible  to  devise 
whereby  the  institute  fund  may  be  kept  up  to  the  old  standard,  it  is 
occurring  to  many  teachers  tliat  it  will  not  be  to  the  detriment  of  the 
profession  if  this  fund  never  again  reaches  its  old  standard.  By  this 
they  do  not  mean  that  the  teachers  will  go  down  into  their  pockets  at 
the  end  of  a  five-day  session  and  make  good  a  deficit  of  $ioo  or 
$150.  Nor  is  it  to  be  assumed  that  the  teacher  is  either  non-appreciative 
or  illiberal.  He  is  neither.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  article  is  not 
worth  the  price  to  him,  and  as  soon  as  he  personally,  instead  of  the 
executive  committee,  is  called  upon  to  foot  the  bill,  he  will  give  forth 
no  uncertain  sound  respecting  the  matter.  So  far  from  being  stingy, 
Jet  an  institute  article  be  produced  that  is  clearly  worth  the  price, 
and  the  money  will  be  forthcoming  with  a  promptness  and  cheerfulness 
iwm  of  an  intelligent  judgment. 

The  county  institute  of  the  future  will  be  conducted  largely  by  honie 
talent  The  institute  managers  being  bereft  of  funds  to  bring  in  for- 
eign lecturers  will  be  compelled  to  turn  to  home  men  and  women  to 
do  home  work.  Will  this  change  be  for  the  benefit  of  teachers  ?  Let 
tts  see.  First,  the  you-tickle-me-and-I'll-tickle-you  system  will  be 
atrai^led.  Is  my  meaning  plain  ?  For  illustration,  we  will  assume 
Brown,  in  one  of  the  Northern  Ohio  counties,  has  a  series  of  lec- 
on  the  Theory  of  Causation.  He  has  also  some  pet  notions  on 
EogHsh  Grammar,  including  a  brand-new  system  of  diagramming, 
tA  of  which  he  will  ventilate  in  any  body  of  teachers  for  a  proper  con- 
sideration. He  is  also  a  member  of  the  executive  committee  of  his 
coonty.  Smith,  of  Southern  Ohio,  has  made  mathematical  geography 
a  liobby.  He  will  cheerfully  ride  this  hobby  up  and  down  any  insti- 
for  a  whole  week  for  the  insignificant  sum  of  $75,  expenses  to  and 
home  in  sleeping  car,  and  board  at  the  best  hotel  in  town.     He 

also  a  member  of  the  executive  committee  of  his  county.   Now,  con- 
that  magnetic  influence  which  so  mightily  draws  Smith  to  that 
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Northern  Ohio  county,  whilst  Brown  is  being  impelled  to  the  Southern 
Ohio  county,  I  know  nothing.  I  only  know  that  the  teachers  of  that 
northern  county  enter  their  fall  work  chock-full  of  the  theory  of  caus- 
ation with  all  that  that  implies  in  a  country  school,  and  that  the  teach- 
ers of  the  southern  county  are  too  full  of  mathematical  geography  for 
utterance.  A  depleted  institute  exchequer  defeats  all  such  games, 
which  teachers  are  prone  to  assert  are  getting  monotonous. 

After  all.  says  one,  what  harm  results  from  the  system  if  all  the 
Browns  and  all  the  Joneses  are  thoroughly  qualified  workers  ?  It 
takes  but  a  moment  to  discover  that  its  application  would  be  damag- 
ing to  the  last  degree.  The  members  of  an  executive  committee  are 
generally  selected  from  those  teachers  who  are  supposed  to  be  well 
posted  on  the  needs  of  their  county  schools.  That  the  wants  of  the 
entire  county  may  be  best  understood  and  served,  committees  are  gen' 
erally  selected  from  different  sections  of  the  county.  When  Brown 
secures  the  appointment  of  Jones  as  an  institute  worker,  with  the  un- 
derstanding, expressed  or  implied,  that,  in  consideration,  Jones  will  se- 
cure the  appointment  of  Brown  for  a  similar  service,  then  the  needs 
of  the  schools  of  two  counties  are  lost  sight  of,  and  the  personal  profit 
of  Jones  and  Brown  is  the  only  factor  considered. 

Suppose  this  ' 'mutual-assistance"  plan  to  exist  only  in  the  minds  of 
certain  deluded  teachers,  and  that  after  all,  institute  workers  are  in- 
variably selected  without  reference  to  any  such  consideration.  The 
fact  still  remains  that  it  would  be  best  usually  to  have  the  work  of  a 
county  institute  performed  by  its  members.  The  needs  of  a  given 
county,  the  character  of  its  teachers,  the  nature  of  its  work  in  past 
years,  cannot  possibly  be  so  well  understood  by  a  foreign  teacher  as 
by  one  who  is  daily  identified  with  the  work  of  the  county.  A  sym- 
pathy grows  up  between  men  and  women  who  are  banded  together 
in  the  performance  of  a  given  work  in  a  given  locality,  and  what  one 
of  these  imparts  to  his  fellows  is  rendered  more  effective  than  the  same 
statement  would  be  from  the  lips  of  another.  In  my  own  county,  sup- 
plementary work  has  been  done  by  the  home  teachers  in  the  institutes 
of  the  past  two  years.  In  each  of  these  years,  the  institute  was  held  a 
fort-night ;  one  week,  foreign  teachers  instructing,  the  other  week, 
home  teachers  conducting  the  work.  It  is  the  universal  verdict  in  the 
county,  so  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  learn,  that  those  weeks  in  which 
the  home  teachers  managed  the  institute  were  the  most  profitable. 
This,  too,  in  the  face  of  the  fact  that  the  home  work  was  an  unorgan- 
ized experiment,  and  conducted  by  young  teachers  who  had  not  be- 
fore done  this  class  of  work. 

In  every  county  in  the  State,  probably,  there  are  men  and  women 
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who  have  made  the  science  of  teaching  a  study;  they  are  able  to  ex- 
press their  views  of  school  management  clearly  and  happily ;  their 
views  are  sound  to  the  core,  too.  They  are  scholarly.  They  are 
abreast  of  the  times  in  methods  of  teaching  arithmetic,  geography, 
grammar,  and  the  like.  If  it  were  the  settled  policy  to  employ  such 
men  in  the  home  work,  the  work  would  be  better  done ;  it  would  be 
of  a  kind  more  closely  fitted  to  the  needs  of  their  fellow  teachers,  and 
the  influence  of  such  a  policy  would  be  most  salutary  upon  every 
teacher  of  spirit  and  special  ability  in  the  county.  Where  now  a  sin- 
gle county  teacher  struggles  into  notice,  a  dozen  would  spring  into 
prominence.  It  seems  strange  that  we  have  not  taken  a  hint  long 
since  from  medical,  from  bar,  and  clerical  associations,  who  invariably 
serve  their  professions  best  by  selecting  the  fittest  among  their  own 
members  to  instruct  and  entertain  them. 

The  object  of  the  institute  of  the  future  will  be  solid  instruction  rather 
than  entertainment  It  will  be  instruction  on  those  topics,  too,  which 
lie  at  the  very  foundation  of  the  teacher's  success.  To  spend  two  ses- 
sions^ out  of  five,  on  the  chemistry  of  a  candle,  is  delightful  enough, 
doubtless  profitable  enough  to  the  trained,  scholarly  teachers  present, 
bat  the  rank  and  file  of  the  average  institute  want  to  know  how  to  lead 
a  child  through  the  mazes  of  long  division.  The  popular  elocutionist 
secures  rounds  of  applause  for  his  inimitable  delivery.  His  pathos, 
his  gesticulations,  his  attitudes,  his  impersonations  are  the  admiration, 
and  justly  so,  of  his  hearers.  But  three-fifths  of  those  young  girls  who 
have  been  so  delightfully  entertained  came  up  to  be  instructed  in  those 
methods  whereby  a  little  child  may  be  taught  to  read.  A  specialist 
^nds  a  week  in  explaining  the  effects  of  electricity,  in  describing  the 
growth  of  the  subject  during  the  last  quarter  of  a  century,  in  starting 
surmises  concerning  its  possible  applications  within  the  next  decade, 
and  the  institute  is  charmed.  Certainly  it  is.  But  when  the  young 
teacher  goes  back  to  that  hill-side  school,  he  discovers  that  all  the 
Hansen's  batteries  in  the  universe  would  hot  make  creditable  penmen 
of  those  pupils,  nine-tenths  of  whom  will  never  get  beyond  the  rudi- 
ments of  reading  and  writing.  Here  comes  a  lecturer  on  English 
Grammar,  but  unfortunately  he  is  impressed  with  the  idea  that  gram- 
marians in  general,  from  Lindlay  Murray  down,  have  failed  to  get  at 
the  true  inwardness  of  the  subject.  He  has  discovered  the  un- 
adulterated method  at  last,  and  he  spends  the  institute  week  in  unfold- 
ing it,  and  demonstrating  its  strength  against  the  whole  pack  of  pseudo- 
grammarians.  Three-fifths  of  the  institute  go  back  to  their  schools  in 
a  muddle.  Nevertheless,  since  they  went  up  to  be  taught,  they  en- 
graft, or  attempt  to  engraft,  on  the   Harvey,  or  the  Pinneo,  or  the 
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Greene  stock,  what  Prof.  Syntax  has  formulated.  It  will  not  work. 
In  the  attempt  to  patch  up  Harvey,  concerning  whom  they  know  little 
enough,  with  Prof.  Syntax,  whom  they  understand  less,  a  cloud  of 
thick  darkness  settles  over  those  temples  of  learning,  so  that  the  priests 
cannot  stand  to  minister  because  of  the  cloud. 

The  institute  of  the  future  will  take  into  consideration  the  materials 
with  which  a  teacher  must  work,  and  will  attempt  to  familiarize  him 
with  these  materials,  and  their  proper  use.  It  will  look  with  disfavor 
upon  lectures  which  only  serve  to  show  how  much  better  their  author 
could  have  made  the  text  which  the  teacher  must  use.  Do  not  under- 
stand, fellow  teacher,  that  I  would  push  culture  into  the  back-ground. 
I  recognize  the  absolute  necessity  of  culture  to  the  highest  success; 
but  what  the  average  teacher  who  makes  the  annual  pilgrimage  up  to 
the  institute  needs  is  good,  solid  footing.  Plant  him  on  the  solid  rock 
of  simple,  elementary  school  work ;  make  him  familiar  with  the  prin- 
ciples of  arithmetic,  of  grammar,  of  geography,  of  good  reading,  and 
tolerable  penmanship ;  let  the  methods  by  which  these  principles  may 
be  taught  to  the  child  be  clear  in  his  own  head — let  these  things  come 
first,  and  if  he  has  the  fiber  of  a  genuine  teacher,  the  culture  will  come 
in  good  time.  It  is  not  the  province  of  the  county  institute  to  deal  in 
culture,  so-called.  It  will  have  performed  a  noble  work  when  it  has 
paved  the  way  to  culture. 

"But,"  says  one,  "the  ordinary  institute  period,  covering  from  four 
to  five  days,  or  even  double  that  number,  would  be  totally  inadequate 
to  the  work  you  propose."  Granted.  The  institute  of  the  future  will 
not  propose  to  close  its  sessions  short  of  four  weeks.  Instead  of  listen- 
ing to  delightful  talks  in  which  the  lecturer  only  partially  realizes,  if  at 
all,  the  teacher's  daily  perplexities,  each  member  of  the  institute  will 
get  down  to  daily  study  and  drill.  One  topic  after  another  in  regular 
and  natural  succession,  will  be  studied  first ;  afterwards  thoroughly 
discussed  in  class.  The  views  of  individual  members  will  be  elicited 
and  compared.  The  difficulties  of  A,  B,  C,  and  D,  all  of  which  may 
be  different  from  each  other,  will  be  cleared  up.  Light  will  be  thrown 
upon  other  points  which  were  but  partially  understood,  and  a  solid 
and  refreshing  review  will  be  furnished  to  every  member  of  the  class. 
The  personal  contact  of  those  teacher-minds,  together  pursuing  those 
very  topics  which  are  soon  to  be  taught  again  in  the  school-rooms  of 
the  county,  will  bring  an  inspiration  to  every  page.  Beauties  in  can- 
cellation, in  the  common  fraction,  in  the  applications  of  percentage, 
will  unfold  themselves  in  this  working  teachers'  class — beauties  of 
which  the  teacher  never  dreamed  before.  Aye,  and  of  which  he  never 
would  dream  under  the  old  lecture  plan.     Given  a  bright  judicious 
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teacher  at  the  head  of  this  teachers'  class ;  one  who  is  chock-full  of  the 
subject  in  hand;  one  who  understands  the  silver  of  speech,  and  the 
gold  of  silence ;  add  to  this  quantity  a  month  of  faithful  study  and 
driQ,  of  discussion  and  query,  and  you  have  a  picture,  as  it  exists  in 
my  mind,  of  the  institute  of  the  future.  In  the  common  branches  of 
arithmetic,  geography,  English  grammar,  reading,  and  penmanship,  a 
month  will  be  ample  in  the  average  teachers'  class  to  clear  up  all  ordi- 
nary difficulties,  and  to  furnish  a  solid  review  of  all  topics  in  which 
diflSculties  are  likely  to  occur. 

Another  advantage  to  be  gained  by  this  normal  institute  lies  in  the 
association  of*  teachers  long  enough  and  closely  enough  to  become 
thoroughly  acquainted  with  each  other.     The  old  lecture  system  fails 
to  bring  teachers  into  a  personal,   hearty  sympathy  with  each  other, 
and  the  sessions  of  such  an  institute  are  too  short,  usually,  to  accom- 
plish much  in  this  direction,  even  were  the  system  favorable  to  it.     I 
venture  that  no  other  class  of  professional  people  know  so  little  of 
each  other ;  so  little  of  individual  hopes  and  struggles  in  the  profession. 
Aye,  and  as  a  natural  result,  exert  so  little  professional  power.     Over 
yonder  in  an  adjoining  township  is  a  teacher  who  has  spent  years  in 
fitting  himself  for  the  duties  of  his  profession.     He  is  scholarly  and 
skillful.     He  wants  more  for  his  services  than  he  gets,  because  those 
services  are  worth  more.     He  wants  better  appliances  in  his  school- 
room, because  he  has  discovered  that  it  would  be  genuine  economy  to 
the  district  to  have  them.     So  he  raises  his  voice  on  these  subjects. 
But  it  is  like  the  voice  of  one  crying  in  the  wilderness.     There  is  no 
response  upon  the  part  of  the  profession.     Nothing  but  echo  comes  up 
from  the  solitudes  of  the  adjoining  sub-districts.     He  is  like  the  sur- 
viving soldier  in  the  midst  of  the  battle-field  shouting  for  his  comrades. 
It's  of  no  use.     His  comrades  are  dead.     It  is  a  shame  that  we  are  so 
IK>werless.     The  voice  of  the  butcher,  the  baker,  the  barber,  the  hod- 
carrier,  is  heard  when  he  speaks,  and  respectful  attention  is  paid,  be- 
cause a  solid,  sympathetic,  closely-knit,  organization  of  butchers,  or 
bakers,  or  barbers,  or  hod-carriers,  stands  at  his  back. 

You  observe,  then,  fellow-teachers,  that  I  would  have  the  institute 
of  the  future,  a  training,  or  normal  school.  Teachers,  everywhere,  if 
I  may  judge  from  observation,  are  beginning  to  feel  that  the  institute 
of  the  present  does  not  meet  the  needs  of  the  teachers^  and  not  a  few 
of  them  think  that  the  time  has  come  for  it  to  give  way  to  something 
better.  In  place  of  those  two  or  three  normal  institutions  of  the  State, 
magnificent  benefits  are  accessible  to  but  a  small  percentage  of 
teachers,  I  would  bring  a  good  summer  normal  within  the  reach 
flf  the  humblest  teacher  in  the  county.     ''Can  it  be  done?"  is  the 
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query  of  that  large  number  of  teachers  who  have  found  the  old  five- 
day  lecture  institute  unsatisfactory.     ''Can  a  month   of  solid  training 
be  provided  after  harvest  at  such  a  rate  as  not  to  be  a  burden  upon  the 
poorly  paid  teacher  ?  "     Let  us  see.     We  will  suppose  that  the  action 
of  the  Legislature  in  cutting  off  the  six-months  class  will  reduce  the  in- 
stitute fund  one-half.     The  fund  annually  derived  from  examination  fees 
averages  near  $200  to  the  county.     There  will  then  be  but  $100  avail- 
able for  next  summer's  institute.     Now  let  the  executive  committee 
employ  three  thoroughly  competent  men   to  give  instruction  in  this 
institute.     Bind  them   to  give  one  full  month    of  solid    work    in 
the    common   branches,  and  to  furnish   one  lecture    per    day   on 
methods  of  discipline,   the  theory  and  practice   of  teaching,    etc. 
Let  the  committee  pay  over  to  these  instructors  the  $100,  and  require 
each  normalite  to  pay  50  cents  per  week  for  instruction.     If  100  teach- 
ers avail  themselves  of  this  new  institute,  $200  will  be  paid  in  as  fees, 
and  each  instructor  will  receive  $100  for  his  month's  lal>or.     No  ac- 
count is  taken  of  the  expenses  of  the  executive  committee,  as  these  are 
ordinarily  so  light  as  not  to  be  an  important  factor.     Of  course  the 
foreign  lecturer,  with  railroad  fares  to  pay,  and  a  month's  board  bill  at 
a  first-class  hotel  to  settle,  cannot  afford  to  accept  such  terms ;  but  I 
doubt  whether  there  is  a  county  in  the  State  where  there  are  not  thor- 
oughly qualified  home  men  who  would  be  willing  to  give  their  services  to 
home  teachers  for  this  compensation. 

Now  let  us  see  what  the  individual  expense  to  the  teacher  would  be  : 

Board,  four  weeks  at  $4  per  week $16.00. 

Tuition,   "        "        soc         **     2.00. 

Pens,  ink,  stationery,  etc 2.00. 

Total..., $20.00. 

No  cost  is  added  for  books,  as  each  teacher  can  bring  with  him  liis 
texts,  and  since  the  branches  are  to  be  pursued  topically,  there  will  be 
no  necessity  for  uniformity  in  the  texts.  The  average  expense  to  the 
attendant  on  the  five-day  institute  may  be  safely  set  down  at  one-half 
this  sum.  Then  for  an  extra  ten-dollar  bill,  the  solid  work  of  a  month 
would  be  achieved.  Would  it  pay,  fellow-teachers  ?  It  is  not  extrav- 
agant to  say  that  the  work  suggested  would  be  worth  more  to  the  rank 
and  file  of  the  profession  than  a  dozen  ordinary  institutes. 

Now  the  question  arises :  Would  the  teachers,  accustomed  to  the 
old-time  methods,  appreciate  the  change  ?  Would  they  be  willing  to 
give  four  weeks  of  their  time  in  mid-summer,  and  undergo  the  extra 
expense  in  order  to  avail  themselves  of  the  benefits  proposed  ?  For- 
lUP^tel)^  the  fin^w^r  is  »t  hap^.    The  plap  which  I  propose  i$  nQt  1 
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new  one  in   the  State.     Belmont  County,  with  all   the   conditions 
named,  has  been  testing  it  for  the  past  four  years,  while  Guernsey, 
through  the  enterprise  of  her  teachers,  has  been  trying  its  virtues  for 
half  that  period.     If  you  will  turn  to  the  annual  report  of  the  State 
School  Commissioner,  you  will  find  that  Belmont  County  held  her  last 
five-day  lecture  institute  in  August,  1880.     The  cost  for  lectures  for 
those  five  days  was  $185,  and  the  enrollment  was  147.     Now  turn  to 
the  annual  reports  as  far  back  as  187 1,  and  you  will  discover  that  the 
average  attendance  upon  the  institutes  of  this  county  was  rather  less 
than  in  1880.     Now  turn  to  the  reports  of  1881,  1882  and  1883.     In 
these  years  the  normal  institute  was  tried ;  the  sessions  lasted  four 
weeks  in  each  year,  and  were  held  in  August.     The  average  attend- 
ance for  these  three  years  was  158,  or  eight  per  cent,  more  than  the 
average  under  the  old  plan.     While  this  larger  number  shows  conclu- 
sively the  popularity  of  the  normal  institute,  it  remains  to  be  noted  that 
the  average  cost  of  the  three  four-weeks  sessions  was  but  $12.99  in 
excess  of  the  five-day  sessions  of  1880.     Nor  is   the  comparison  yet 
complete.     Whilst  it  is  notorious  that  Mr.   Birch,  and  Mr.  Scourge, 
and  Mr.  Thumper,  who  held  sway  in  the  good  old  days  when  ''lickin 
and  lamin  "  went  hand  in  hand,  but  who  retired  years  ago,  are  en- 
rolled to  swell  the  numbers  of  the  old  fashioned  institute,  if  they  but 
drop  in   for  an  hour  to  see  how  the  young  teachers   ''be  a  gittin 
along  ;"  and  while  many  other  names  oddly  enough  find  themselves 
on  that  roll,  the  normal  list,  representing  dollars  and  cents  opposite 
each  name,  is  composed  of  genuine  teachers  alone — bona  fide  teachers 
who  are  anxious  to  learn,  and  are  willing  to  work.     Reduce  the  av- 
erage institute  roll  to  such  a  shape  as  this,  and  the  comparison  must  be 
yet  more  favorable  to  the  normal  plan. 

Perhaps  there  are  other  reasons,  say  you,  why  this  showing  is  so 
favorable  to  the  normal  plan.  Let  us  examine  the  facts.  In  1880, 
and  in  the  institutes  of  the  two  preceding  years,  the  very  best  lecturers 
which  money  could  secure  were  employed.  Dr.  White  was  brought 
frmn  Purdue  University;  that  great  scholar,  W.  D.  Henkle,  came 
down  from  Salem ;  Harvey  was  there ;  Tappan  talked  mathematics 
as  Tappan  only  can ;  Moulton  came  up  from  Warren,  whilst  Burns 
and  DeWolf,  as  Commissioners,  graced  two  of  the  institutes  with  their 
presence,  and  added  to  the  interest  not  a  litde.  Turning  to  the  nor- 
mal institutes,  we  find  them  to  have  been  conducted  by  three  young 
men  scarcely  known  outside  the  county.  Two  of  them  were  teachers 
in  village  schools,  whilst  the  third  was  at  the  head  of  the  Bridgeport 
schools.  But  they  were  home  men.  They  were  in  hearty  sympathy 
with  their  home  teachers,  and  no  foreign  lecturer  could  know  as  well 
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as  they  the  peculiar  circumstances  and  needs  of  those  teachers.  They 
were  bright,  scholarly,  professional  young  men,  but  only  such  as  are 
to  be  found  in  every  county.  No,  the  reason  why  the  normal  institute 
is  more  popular  where  tried  lies  in  the  plan  itself.  The  plan  represents 
solid  training  for  the  teacher ;  solid  information  concerning  those  sub- 
jects with  which  he  must  be  familiar  in  order  to  teach,  and  solid  value 
as  it  regards  co-operation  with  the  other  teachers  of  the  county.  The 
normal  plan  has  been  tried  in  Guernsey  under  less  favorable  circum- 
stances than  in  Belmont,  but  with  results  quite  as  gratifying.  In  1883, 
the  projectors  held  an  institute  for  six  weeks,  and  without  a  single  dol- 
lar of  help  from  the  county  institute  fund.  Being  deprived  of  this 
fund,  the  instructors  were  compelled  to  put  the  tuition  fee  higher  than 
they  otherwise  would  have  done.  Notwithstanding  the  extra  charge, 
and  notwithstanding  the  extra-long  session,  one  hundred  and  fifteen 
teachers  enrolled  themselves.  That  they  represented  the  back-bone 
of  the  profession  in  Guernsey,  we  may  readily  believe.  Four  months 
later,  the  executive  committee  held  a  five-day  lecture  institute  at  the 
same  place,  and,  notwithstanding  the  presence  of  able  lecturers,  not- 
withstanding the  peculiar  methods  by  which  the  longitude  of  an  insti- 
tute roll  may  be  drawn  out,  but  one  hundred  and  five  persons  were 
enrolled. 

To  my  mind  these  figures  are  significant.  An  institute  lasting  half 
the  summer,  and  involving  entraordinary  expense  and  time,  enrolling 
ten  per  cent,  more  members  than  one  as  free  as  the  milk  and  honey 
of  old  Canaan,  and  under  the  especial  patronage  of  the  powers  that 
make  and  unmake  county  teachers,  must  represent  solid  worth. 

Such  an  institute,  fellow-teachers,  so  arranged  as  to  give  the  largest 
amount  of  personal  instruction  in  the  common  branches ;  with  enough 
of  the  old  lecture  method  ingrafted  to  furnish  ample  methods  of  gov- 
ernment, and  to  present  the  most  improved  plans  of  teaching — such 
an  institute,  I  believe,  will  be  the  institute  of  the  future.  That  this 
future  may  be  speedily  realized  is  the  wish  of  a  large  body  of  earnest 
teachers  who,  Tantalus  like,  ever  thirsty,  make  the  annual  pilgrimage 
up  to  the  institute  waters,  only  to  find  those  waters  recede  from  them 
with  every  attempt  to  quench  their  thirst. 


Whoso  keepeth  his  mouth  and  his  tongue,  keepeth  his  soul  frob 
troubles.  Pleasant  words  are  as  a  honey  comb,  sweet  to  the  soul,  anid 
health  to  the  bones.  | 
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FACTS  LEADING  TO  FANCY. 


BY   Q.    E.    D. 

Professor  Tyndall  has  proved  that  imagination  is  a  necessary  and 
charming  adjunct  to  Science.  This  paper  is  not  to  illustrate  what  he 
calls  the  ''Scientific  Use  of  the  Imagination/'  but  the  use  of  the  imag- 
ination about  scientific  facts. 

The  atmospheric  pressure  in  the  present  epoch  is,  as  every  one 
knows,  nearly  15  pounds  to  the  square  inch,  or  2 116. 4  pounds  per 
square  foot,  the  equivalent  of  a  column  of  water  33.82  feet  high.  The 
pressure  of  100  feet  of  water  would  be  about  three  atmospheres. 

The  water  which  now  covers  the  earth  in  the  shape  of  oceans,  lakes, 
and  streams ;  or  that  is  playing  its  part  in  compounds  as  water  of  con- 
stitution, water  of  crystallization ;  or  that  is  mere  hygroscopic  water, 
free,  but  adherent  to  what  would  otherwise  be  dry  dust;  or  the  water 
that  has  its  use  in  moistening  our  clay;  oris  otherwise  concerned  in 
carbohydrates,  hydrates,  hydroxides,  the  dews,  the  rains  and  the  snows, 
and  the  glaciers,  and  the  icebergs  and  all  the  rest : — all  this  water  must 
be  more  than  enough  to  cover  the  earth  and  the  world  10,000  feet 
deep,  and  to  exert  a  pressure  of  300  atmospheres,  that  is  of  624,250 
pounds  per  square  foot,  everywhere  upon  this  mundane  sphere;  that 
is,  if  it  were  in  the  form  of  vapor. 

Now  our  geological  preceptors  say  that  ''thus  it  was"  at  or  a  litde 
before  the  Potsdam  Sandstone,  or  say  in  the  Azoic  time.  It  must  have 
been  warm  enough,  according  to  Mr.  Croll,  to  have  dissociated  a  good 
part  of  this  water  and  given  a  rather  dense  mixture  of  its  compo- 
nents, oxygen  and  hydrogen.  Professor  DeVille  thought  2500**  C 
enough  and  more  than  enough  to  dissociate  water,  carbonic  anhydride, 
and  the  various  hydrocarbons.  Of  course,  if  it  was  that  hot,  at  that 
time  there  could  have  been  no  water,  but  the  pressure  would  be  all  the 
same,  although  there  would  have  been  an  increase  in  volume  of  at 
least  one-third. 

In  the  next  place,  we  should  have  in  our  azoic  atmospheres  all  of 
the  carbon  in  all  the  world ;  and  the  carbon  of  the  coal  volatilized,  of  the 
carbonates,  the  limestones,  dolomites,  magnesites,  witherites,  and  the 
like.  It  is  not  easy  to  imagine  just  to  what  proportions  this  factor 
would  amount  Suppose  the  earth's  crust  holds  a  mile  depth  of  lime- 
stones, etc.  This  weighs  5290  X  2.5  X  62.5  =  about  825,000 
pounds  per  square  foot.  Forty-four  per  cent  of  this  is  carbonic  an. 
kydride,  which,  if  in  the  atmosphere,  would  increase  the  pressure  about 
363,000  pounds  per  square  foot.     Of  course  the  carbonic  anhydride 
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would  be  dissociated,  and  so  would  the  hydrocarbons  which  had  not 
yet  been  formed  (Hibernice)  and  we  can  easily  put  a  scientific  imag- 
ination to  ciphering  up  a  pressure  of  water  and  of  would-be  carbon 
compounds  of  not  less  than  a  million  pounds  per  square  foot. 

Say,  HjO    =   625,000 

C,  CO,  and  CH4   =  375, 000. 

But  the  end  has  not  come.  Every  molecule  of  nitrogen  must  have 
been  in  the  frde  state.  All  the  volatile  elements,  also,  chlorine,  bro- 
mine, arsenic,  sulphur,  sodium,  potassium,  etc.,  except  the  little  that 
had  fallen  into  the  clutches  of  the  prim-primeval  granite.  Such  bodies 
as  common  salt,  the  innumerable  sulphides,  etc.,  must  have  been  dis- 
sociated and  have  added  weight  to  the  atmosphere.  We  give  our 
fancy  play  to  imagine  that  all  these  dissociated  elements  would,  taken 
together,  be  equal  to  another  million  pounds  pressure  to  the  square 
foot,  and  now  we  have  two  million  pounds,  which  is  1,000  atmospheric 
pressures ;  or  which,  if  applied  to  a  fire  engine,  would  throw  a  stream 
of  water  from  the  Dead  Sea  over  Mount  Everest. 

How  far  such  an  atmosphere  would  extend  out  into  space  might  be 
calculated,  if  one  knew  what  would  be  the  effect  of  such  pressure  and 
such  temperatures  upon  bodies  we  are  accustomed  to  regard  as  aeri- 
form. Each  one,  whether  elementary  or  compound,  would  have  its 
' 'critical  point,"  and  glide  above  and  below  this  many  thousand  times 
before  the  gas  became  permanently  liquid,  or  before  the  elements  were 
cooled  sufficiently  to  unite.  It  must  be  borne  on  the  scientific  imag- 
ination that  one  can  not  kindle  a  fire,  if  his  materials  are  too  hot. 
Even  hydrogen  will  not  burn  in  pure  oxygen  at  a  temperature  of  2500^ 
C,  or  thereabouts. 

I  acknowledge  that  I  am  wrestling  with  a  subject  that  is  too  large  for 
me,  and  that  my  imagination,  such  as  it  is,  has  not  been  trained  to  sci- 
entific flights.  For  I  cannot  conceive  what  under  the  clouds  would 
happen  when  things  had  cooled  a  little :  (i)  the  oxygen  and  the  hydro- 
gen would  unite,  then  we  should  have  34,000  thermal  units  for  each 
unit  of  weight,  and  cause  a  rise  in  temperature* of  about  7,000*^ 
C ;  (2)  the  carbon  and  the  oxygen  would  give  similia  sitnilibus  8080 
thermal  units  and  over  10,000^  C  rise  in  temperature ;  (3)  the  H 
and  CI,  the  H  and  C  and  whatever  else  anyone  else  can  put  his  scien- 
tific imagination  on  the  track  to  imagine  to  unite,  would  increase  the 
effect.  All  my  feeble  powers  can  do  is  to  fancy  that,  first,  they  would 
get  cool  and  condense  out,  and  then  the  atmospheric  pressure  would 
lower,  and  then  they  would  get  hot  and  up  the  pressure  would  go  again 
per  secula  seculorum. 
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As  the  late  Thomas  Carlyle  would  say,  ''Here  comes  in  the  play  of 
the  eternal  verities,  and  now  stand  aside  and  listen  to  the  crash  of 
atoms  and  the  uptumings  of  the  universe."  Even  my  poor  fancy  can 
take  a  flight  in  that  direction ;  for  I  know  how  a  hydrogen  pistol 
soimds,  when  you  mix  that  gas  with  oxygen  or  with  chlorine.  A 
small  bladder  full  touched  off,  rouses  the  chemistry  class,  and  indi- 
cates to  all  the  other  rooms  that  something  is  going  on  in  the  so-called 
laboratory.  Now  when  those  gases  aforenamed,  and  in  the  aforesaid 
quantities,  began  to  begin  to  combine,  what  a  lovely  ratde  must  have 
ensued.  All  the  noises  before  or  since  known  or  heard  of  were  silence 
to  that  new  thunder.  Now  I  know  that  some  one  who  has  no  imag- 
ination, at  least,  no  scientific  imagination,  will  say  that  there  could  be 
no  sound  until  there  had  come  ears  to  hear,  but  only  vibrations ;  but 
I  answer  triumphantly  that  the  vibrations  could  not  have  been  regis- 
tered unless  there  had  been  some  sort  of  an  'ometer  to  register  and 
moreover  refer  to  our  primal  progenitor,  the  Eozoon  Canadense. 
What  were  his  ears  for,  if  not  to  hear  the  ratde,  or  his  nerves,  if  not  to 
feel  the  vibration  ?     Verb,  sat,  sap. 

Referring  to  our  primitive  great-great-grandfather  as  the  scientific 
use  of  the  imagination  in  evolution  permits  us  to  do,  I  watch  the  con- 
tinual glare  of  lightnings  brighter  than  the  light  of  a  thousand  suns,  I 
hear  in  my  scientific  ear  the  combined  thunders  of  a  thousand  years 
rolling  their  continued  diapasons  without  a  moment's  cessation.  I  feel 
all  the  tremors  of  all  the  tropical  earthquakes  simultaneously  trans- 
formed into  tremendous  explosions  which  seem  never  to  end.  I  know 
that  my  ancestor  was  somewhat  disturbed,  but  I  cannot  imagine  that 
he  cared  much  whether  the  day  turned  out  fair,  foggy,  or  stormy.  I 
imagine,  if  I  had  been  he,  I  should  have  longed  for  a  rest. 
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EDUCATION  IN  CONGRESS. 


BY   CHAS.    W.    SUPER. 


As  a  sort  of  supplement  to  the  article  on  a  kindred  topic  in  the  No- 
vember number  of  the  Monthly,  I  have  taken  the  trouble  to  ascer- 
tain what  proportion  of  the  members  of  the  present  Congress  are  col- 
lege-bred. When  we  consider  that  most  of  our  ambitious  young  men, 
and  of  women  not  a  few,  regard  some  kind  of  a  political  career  among 
the  possible  good  things  reserved  for  them  by  Fate,  the  question. 
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how  much  a  thorough  education  will  aid  in  securing  the  better  places, 
becomes  one  of  practical  importance.  The  young  man  who  expects 
to  make  a  figure  in  politics  does  not,  perhaps,  generally  take  the 
trouble  to  learn  how  many  college  men  are  in  Congress,  before  de- 
ciding whether  he  shall  go  to  college ;  nevertheless,  the  case  properly 
stated  may  have  some  influence  in  favor  of  the  higher  education. 

A  writer  in  the  College  Courant  some  years  ago  made  the  statement 
that  of  the  members  of  the  forty-third  Congress,  1 24,  or  a  few  more 
than  a  third,  were  graduates  of  some  college,  and  85  received  an  ac- 
ademic education.  A  large  proportion  of  the  remainder  took  partial 
courses  at  college,  or  attended  professional  schools.  Yale  at  that  time 
headed  the  list  with  eight  graduates ;  Princeton,  Dickinson,  and  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  came  next,  having  five  each ;  Williams, 
Hamilton  and  Jefferson  had  four  each.  These  figures  will  afford  a 
basis  of  comparison  with  those  of  the  present  article. 

In  the  present  House  of  Representatives,  containing  325  members, 
104  report  themselves  as  college  graduates.  Of  the  remainder,  134 
received  an  academic  education,  or  took  partial  collegiate  courses ; 
44  have  only  a  common  school  education,  and  the  remainder  are  self- 
taught,  or  educated  by  private  tutors,  or  have  given  no  report  of  them- 
selves. It  is  safe  to  say  that  a  score  or  more  may  be  classed  as  uned- 
ucated. Of  the  Senators,  thirty  are  college  graduates;  thirty-two 
were  educated  at  academies,  or  took  partial  collegiate  courses ;  the 
rest  are  self-taught,  or  educated  at  the  common  school,  or  by  private 
tutors. 

Accuracy  is  not  attainable  in  some  of  the  particulars ;  nor  is  it  es- 
sential to  the  conclusions  that  may  be  drawn.  Some  members,  for 
various  reasons,  are  very  brief  in  their  statements  about  themselves. 
Here  and  there  we  are  told  that  A  was  educated  at  such  and  such  a 
college,  but  are  not  informed  how  much  of  the  course  he  passed 
through.  Again,  we  do  not  know  how  to  understand  the  word  * 'self- 
educated."  A  man  may  claim,  and  justly,  that  he  educated  himself 
when  by  his  own  eflforts  he  secured  to  himself  the  best  mental  disci- 
pline, even  including  the  advantages  of  collegiate  instruction.  Men, 
too,  not  unfrequently  speak  of  themselves  as  self-educated,  when  they 
ought  to  say  uneducated ;  and  it  is  well  known  that  members  of  Con- 
gress are  no  exception.  There  have  probably  been  several  men  in 
every  Congress,  and  not  the  worst  or  most  inefficient  either,  who  pos- 
sessed a  large  knowledge  of  affairs  gained  from  experience,  but  who 
could  properly  lay  no  claim  to  an  education. 

It  needs  also  to  be  borne  in  mind  that  "college* '  and  "university" 
are  with  us  very  elastic  terms.     No  one  having  knowledge  of  the  case 
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will  deny  that  there  are  a  hundred  so-called  colleges  in  the  United 
States,  the  courses  of  which  are  not  equal,  for  disciplinary  purposes, 
to  several  Eastern  academies.  In  the  case  of  Representatives,  some- 
body had  to  be  chosen  from  each  district,  and  sometimes  a  well  edu- 
cated man  was  not  to  be  had,  or  for  reasons  that  were  to  his  credit, 
failed  of  election  when  nominated. 

The  words  common  and  public  school  vary  likewise  greatly  in  their 
signification  according  to  locality.  It  is  not  disputed  that  more  than  a 
score  of  the  members  of  the  present  Congress  owe  their  election  very 
largely  to  their  wealth  and  very  little  to  their  fitness ;  and  nobody 
claims  that  one  needs  much  education  to  get  rich.  Nevertheless,  after 
making  all  suitable  deductions,  the  educational  status  of  the  forty- 
eighth  Congress,  as  well  as  that  of  several  of  its  nearest  predecessors, 
seems  to  show  pretty  clearly  that  a  young  man  who  seeks  political 
preferment,  and  who  desires  more  than  the  empty  honor  of  an  election 
and  the  position  of  a  figure-head,  can  do  no  better  than  to  spend  sev- 
eral years  of  his  early  manhood  at  the  best  academy  or  college  within 
his  reach.  In  a  government  like  ours,  the  legislative  bodies  cannot 
represent  a  higher  level  of  culture  and  character  than  the  constituency. 
This  is  everywhere  evident  now,  and  was  painfully  prominent  during' 
the  negro  ascendency  in  the  South  a  few  years  ago.  We  can  expect 
the  intellectual  level  of  our  legislators  to  rise  only  in  proportion  as  that 
of  the  people  is  elevated,  and  no  matter  how  intelligent  the  people,  if 
they  are  morally  unsound,  there  will  be  among  their  representatives 
men  with  empty  heads  and  corrupt  hearts.  The  fact  that  our  Sen- 
ators are  but  little  more  intelligent  on  the  average  than  the  Represen- 
tatives, should  warn  us  against  assuming  that  the  people's  representa- 
tives will  choose  better  educated  law-makers  than  the  people  would 
select  for  themselves. 

In  looking  over  the  list  of  colleges  with  a  view  to  ascertaining  what 
ones  have  the  largest  number  of  graduates  in  Congress,  we  find  that  the 
most  populous  are  not  the  ones  which^have  furnished  the  largest  quota 
proportionately.  Neither  does  there  seem  to  be  any  difference  be- 
tween denominational  and  undenominational  institutions.  Three  col- 
leges appear  to  have  furnished  two  Senators  each.  They  are  Brown 
University,  Western  Reserve  College,  and  the  Miami  University — 
about  the  last-named  I  am  not  fully  certain.  Counting  both  Senators 
and  Representatives,  Harvard  heads  the  list  with  eight  graduates ; 
Dickinson  and  Miami  come  next,  having  seven  and  five  respectively. 
Three  others  send  four  each,  several  three  each,  quite  a  large  number 
two  each,  and  a  still  larger  number  one  each. 

Whether  it  be  an  honor  or  a  discredit  to  some  of  the  populous  colleges 
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that  they  have  so  few  representatives  in  Congress,  I  shall  not  under- 
take to  determine.  On  the  whole,  it  can  not  be  doubted  that  the  po- 
sition taken  by  the  article  above  referred  to  is  sound.  For  while  the 
proportion  of  educated  men  in  Congress  is  not  increasing  rapidly,  it  is 
otherwise  in  the  professions.  In  the  ministry  and  in  law  the  upward 
tendency  is  most  clearly  manifest.  And  though  the  outlook  to  the 
friends  of  higher  and  broader  culture  is  not  as  encouraging  as  they 
would  wish,  it  is  hopeful.  The  young  man  who  secures  a  thorough 
education  before  preparing  himself  for  the  practice  of  a  profession,  has 
large  odds  in  his  favor  as  compared  with  him  who,  in  his  impatience, 
expects  to  acquire  an  education  and  a  profession  at  the  same  time.  It 
is  rare  to  hear  a  man  say  that  he  went  to  school  too  much,  but  they 
can  be  found  by  scores  who  admit  that  they  stopped  too  soon. 


IMPRESSIONS  OP  THE  GREAT  WEST. 


BY  JOHN  OGDEN. 

It  would  be  difficult  to  describe  all  that  one  sees,  while  traveling 
more  than  4,000  miles  through  the  most  beautiful,  and,'  in  some  sense, 
the  most  wonderful  land  in  the  wide  world ;  or  to  relate  all  that  one 
hears  and  thinks  while  engaged  nearly  three  months,  in  some  of  the 
most  profitable  and  interesting  institutes  we  have  ever  attended ;  or 
even  to  give  our  impressions  accurately,  of  the  great  educational  work 
going  on  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  this  western  country. 

A  few  points  may  be  selected,  however,  as  fair  samples  of  this  work, 
such  as  Saint  Paul,  Minneapolis,  Council  Bluffs,  Omaha,  Humboldt, 
Charles  City,  etc.,  where  it  was  our  good  fortune  to  meet  the  teachers 
in  a  professional  way. 

Among  the  most  noticeable  feelings  that  take  possession  of  one,  as 
he  passes  from  the  wooded  hills  and  mountain  slopes  of  New  York, 
and  Pennsylvania,  and  the  tamer  fields  and  farms  of  Ohio  and  Indi- 
ana, into  the  almost  limitless  views  of  prairie  landscapes  of  Iowa,  Min- 
nesota, Dakota,  Nebraska  and  Kansas,  interlaced  with  groves  of  cul- 
tivated timber,  is  an  almost  overpowering  sense  of  vastness,  relieved, 
it  is  true,  by  the  comforting  assurance  of  home  security,  so  different, 
in  this  regard,  from  the  same  feeling  of  awe,  inspired  by  a  similar 
view  from  mid-ocean.     This  home  serenity  increases,  as  the  eye  rests 
upon  the  vast  fields  of  grain,  which  stretch  away  as  far  as  the  eye  can 
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reach.  We  exclaim  at  once,  What  a  sea  of  waving  plenty !  What 
luxuries  here  for  the  unfed  millions !  These  are  indicated  by  the  fine 
dweUiDgs  with  beautiful  lawns  skirted  by  timber ;  and  by  the  capacious 
bams  filled  with  the  abundance  of  the  products  of  the  soil,  giving  the 
country  the  appearance  of  a  settlement  and  growth  of  a  hundred  years ; 
when,  in  fact,  in  most  cases,  it  has  not  taken  more  than  about  one- 
fifth  of  this  time  to  bring  about  all  this  change. 

It  seems  providential,  also,  that  this  ''garden  of  the  Gods,"  this  land 
of  enchantment,  this  home,  at  least,  of  a  free  and  prosperous  people, 
should  have  been  hidden  far  back,  behind  the  forests  of  Pennsylvania 
and  Ohio,  and  Kentucky,  and  New  York,  and  New  England ;  for  had 
these  rich  prairies  been  accessible  to  the  early  pioneers  of  our  country, 
the  less  inviting  portions  would  scarcely  have  attracted  their  attention* 
"What  immense  fields  of  grain !"  we  exclaim.  ''What  a  contrast  with 
the  five  and  six  acre  lots  of  growing  grain  usually  seen  in  the  early 
settlements  of  the  East !'' 

But  the  dense  forests,  and  the  "clearings,"  and  the  at  firsj  scanty 
crops  of  the  Appalachian  regions — ^now  the  home  of  wealth  and  refine- 
ment, seemed  designed  as  a  kind  of  schooling  ground,  or  gymnasium, 
for  the  development  of  muscle  and  brain  for  future  use,  so  that  the 
race,  in  due  time,  should  be  prepared  to  take  possession  of  this  vaster 
realm,  for  richer  and  grander  displays  of  human  energy;  for  how 
coald  the  farmer  of  the  western  prairie,  to-day,  ever  harvest  his  im« 
mense  crops  of  grain  without  the  modern  reapers  and  threshers  ?  And 
what  in  the  world  would  he  ever  do  with  it,  without  the  railroads  to 
convey  it  to  market  ?  This  all  seems  providential  now,  since  the  two 
sections  of  our  country  have  come  to  be  so  well  adapted  to  promote 
each  other's  welfare,  both  in  enterprise  and  order  of  settlement.  And 
I  have  no  doubt  that  this  order  was  in  the  Divine  mind,  when  he 
planned  both  sections  of  this  magnificent  country. 

To  a  careless  observer,  it  would  seem  that  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
waste  land  "out  West,"  especially  among  the  mountains  and  rugged 
valleys,  and  the  vast  sweep  of  what  is  called  "Desert  Land"  by  some. 
But  this  is  a  mistake.  There  is  not  a  foot  of  waste  land  out  West. 
It  all  has  a  purpose  in  the  Divine  mind ;  and  this  purpose  is  now  just 
beginning  to  be  found  out.  To  be  sure,  we  do  not  want  this  "Garden 
of  the  Gods"  to  raise  corn  and  beans  and  potatoes  in,  but  for  a  higher 
and  nobler  purpose.  We  want  it  all,  every  foot  of  it,  rock  and  river, 
mountain  and  moor,  forest  and  glen,  glacial  peak  and  rocky  chasm, — 
every  inch  is  needed  for  the  cultivation  of  brain  and  soul — too  much 
neglected  in  our  rage  for  wealth,  and  schemes  for  political  preferment. 
We  want  it  all,  for  a  great  school  of  art,  the  cultivaticp  of  the  bcauti- 
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ful,  the  grand  and  snblime  in  our  Nation.  We  want  it  as  a  general 
resort,  where  tired  teachers  may  rest,  and  recruit  their  shattered 
nerves ;  and  where  they  may  learn  lessons  a  thousand  times  more  use. 
ful  to  their  work  than  conning  the  pages  of  some  stupid  book  on 
"Theory  and  Practice."  God's  great  book  of  Nature  here  is  wide 
open,  day  and  night,  in  sunshine  and  in  storm ;  and  the  lessons  it 
teaches  will  never  weary  one,  but  give  strength  for  years  of  work. 

The  traveler's  and  the  land  explorer's  ideas  begin  to  expand  as  soon 
as  their  eyes  rest  upon  this  vast  expanse  of  country.  They  think  of 
their  own  little  houses  and  homes,  and  begin  to  wonder,  if,  after  all, 
they  have  not  made  a  mistake  in  locating  so  far  from  this  liberal  land. 
And  thus  they  are  enlarged  and  liberated  from  the  littleness  of  their 
past  surroundings.  Nothing  shows  more  clearly  how  much  we  are  in- 
fluenced by  our  environment.  Let  a  man  live  in  a  cave,  and  he  soon 
becomes  an  anchorite.  Let  him  live  in  a  hollow,  and  all  his  being  is 
circumscribed.  Put  him  upon  the  mountain  or  the  plain,  and  he  ex- 
pands ;  and  his  soul  goes  out  after  God.  Hence  mountains  and  high 
places  have  ever  been  selected  as  places  of  worship.  Man  was  made 
to  worship,  and  his  ideas  expand  in  about  the  ratio  of  his  room.  This 
is  seen  also  in  the  extent  and  completeness  of  the  farms  and  farming 
machinery  of  the  West, 

Who  would  have  dreamed,  while  civilization,  50  or  100  years  ago, 
was  hacking  away  at  the  timber  in  the  forests  of  Ohio  and  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  plowing  among  the  roots  and  rocks  of  New  England  and 
New  York,  raising  the  three-acre  and  the  five-acre  crops  of  wheat  and 
com,  and  buckwheat,  and  a  little  oats  and  rye  for  feed — ^who  would 
have  dreamed  of  a  70,000  or  ioo,ooo-acre  farm,  and  32,000  acres  of 
wheat  on  one  of  them,  averaging  nearly  20  bushels  to  the  acre,  all  of 
which  I  saw  between  Fargo  and  Bismarck,  on  the  North  Pacific  Rail- 
road; and  in  some  instances,  I  am  told,  the  fields  are  so  large  that  the 
plowman  is  obliged  to  take  his  dinner  and  horse-feed  with  him 
when  he  starts  out  in  the  morning,  as  he  can  make  only  one  furrow 
per  day,  i.  e.,  once  around  the  field,  stopping  midway  for  dinner,  and 
back  in  the  evening.  But  put  seventy  or  eighty  plows  to  work  in  this 
field,  and  the  work  is  soon  done.  And  put  forty  or  fifty  patent  har- 
vesters to  gathering  the  crop  when  ripened  under  the  clearest  sky  that 
ever  shone ;  and  then,  again,  the  plows  following  hard  upon  the  reap- 
ers, in  preparation  for  the  next  crop,  while  the  steam  threshers,  that 
are  fueled  by  the  straw  of  the  ripened  grain — the  wheat  thus  furnish- 
ing its  own  threshing — almost  threshing  itself — ^and  then  the  bins  for 
storing,  and  the  tall  elevators  for  shipping  nearly  600,000  bushels  of 
wheat  of  one  crop,  and  you  have  some  faint  idea  of  the  Dalryraple 
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farm,  and  of  others  of  almost  equal  extent  and  perfection,  in  this  land 
of  almost  fabulous  extent  and  beauty,  this  land  immortalized  by  Long- 
fellow— ''The  land  of  the  Ojibwas,  and  theDakotas,  but  now  the  land 
of  the  inevitable  white  man,  the  live  Yankee  of  North  America." 
What  a  civilization  is  pushiug  out  from  our  crowded  States  and  cities ! 

But  what  of  the  schools,  and  school-houses,  and  of  the  school- 
marms  ?  (For  in  an  institute  of  nearly  300,  not  more  than  20  were 
males.)  What  of  these  ?  Why,  they  are  mostly  upon  the  same  scale 
of  grandeur.  I  do  not  mean  in  actual  size — especially  the  school- 
marms — but  in  ideas  and  enterprise.  I  am  told,  that  upon  this  same 
farm,  there  are  several  good  schools  for  the  laborers'  children,  and 
one  good  kintergarten.  How  does  that  compare  with  some  of  our 
Eastern  enterprise  in  the  school  line  ? 

I  saw  gardens  and  greenhouses  here  that  would  rival  anything  in 
Washington  and  Philadelphia.  Think  of  an  electric  light  mounted 
upon  an  immense  tower,  casting  its  gleaming  rays  far  and  wide  over 
these  fields  of  golden  grain,  and  you  have  a  picture  of  a  farm  that 
would  make  our  Lancasterians  and  Delawarians  open  their  eyes 
in  wonder.  Imagine  such  a  farm  50  or  100  years  ago  ;  or  suppose 
some  one  had  predicted  such  a  thing.  He  would  have  been  deemed 
a  fit  subject  for  a  mad  house.  But  all  these  things  have  come  to  pass 
in  these  latter  days,  as  a  natural  result,  through  the  stimulation  of 
brain  power,  wrought  upon  by  our  strong  civilization,  and  the  end  is 
not  jet. 

While  the  schools  of  the  West  may  not,  in  all  cases,  quite  equal  those 
of  the  East  in  system,  wrought  out  to  a  painful  degree  of  exactness, 
yet,  in  vigor,  and  freedom,  and  in  liberal  provisions,  and  in  philosoph- 
ical methods,  which  means,  just  here,  no  method  at  all,  or  Nature's 
method,  (we  don't  feel  called  upon  to  explain  this  seeming  contradic- 
tion just  now,)  they  certainly  are  setting  us  a  glorious  example. 

But  I  fear  we  are  getting  this  story  too  long.  We  have  got  about 
half  way.  In  our  next,  we  want  to  speak  of  the  schools  of  Saint  Paul, 
Minneapolis,  Omaha,  and  some  other  places. 


^ 


GRADING  COUNTRY  SCHOOLS. 


BY  JOHN   TRAINER. 

In  order  to  emphasize  what  Mr.  Donham  says  in  the  December 
number  of  the  Monthly,  we  desire  to  outline,  briefly,  a  plan  of  work 
now  in  vogue  in  some  of  the  counties  of  central  Illinois.     It  is  no  ex-* 
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periment,  as  it  has  been  thoroughly  tried,  and  ''grows  with  age."     It 
is  as  follows : 

A  carefully  prepared  "Outline  of  Study"  for  the  rural  schools  is  fur- 
nished each  teacher  and  each  member  of  the  Fourth  and  Fifth  Reader 
classes.  This  ''outline"  is  simply  a  detailed  course  of  study,  so  divided 
as  to  fix  the  limit  of  the  work  for  each  month. 

Examinations,  limited  to  certain  topics  by  this  outline,  are  prepared, 
sealed,  and  delivered  to  the  teachers  by  the  county  superintendent. 
These  envelopes  are  opened  by  a  committee  of  the  school,  on  the  third 
Friday  of  each  month.  This  committee  finds  a  certificate  within  the 
envelope,  which  its  members  sign  and  hand  to  the  teacher.  The 
teacher  then  conducts  a  written  examination  upon  paper  which  is  uni- 
form throughout  the  county.  This  work  is  graded  by  the  teacher, 
bound,  and  filed  for  inspection.  Pupils  receive  a  report  of  their  grades 
each  month,  thus  furnishing  the  parent  with  the  estimate  of  his  child's 
progress,  monthly. 

The  county  is  grouped  into  Great  Districts,  by  taking  a  centrally  lo- 
cated school  in  a  township,  and  considering  other  schools  contiguous 
to  it  as  belonging  to  the  district  (this  county  has  an  average  of  seven 
districts  in  each  great  district).  In  February  of  each  year,  the  county 
superintendent  meets  the  pupils  pursuing  the  outlined  branches,  (or- 
thography, reading,  penmanship,  geography,  grammar,  arithmetic  and 
United  States  history),  at  this  central  school.  He  examines  them  as  a 
class,  grades  them,  and  issues  a  "certificate  of  rank  in  class"  to  each 
individual.  This  shows  the  name  of  the  school,  and  the  pupil's  grades 
with  his  rank  in  the  group. 

When  these  examinations  close,  all  pupils  attaining  an  average  of 
eighty-five  percent  or  more,  assemble  at  the  county  seat  for  a  compet- 
itive examination.  The  superintendent  again  grades  and  ranks  the 
pupils,  issuing  another  certificate,  certifying  to  rank  in  the  county. 

Thus  have  we  briefly  sketched  the  machinery  of  an  attempt  to  grade 
the  country  schools  in  this  part  of  the  State.  What  are  some  of  the 
results  ? 

1.  The  outline  has  done  away  with  the  necessity  of  a  uniformity  of 
text-books.     Definite  and  independent  work  being  required,  the  pupil 
is  forced  to  a  topical  study,  and  the  teacher,  to  a  topical  recitation,  thus 
accepting  information  from  any  text,  reading  only  excepted. 

2.  Classification  is  secured  to  such  an  extent  that  our  teachers  now 
use  a  daily  program  nearly  uniform. 

3.  The  definite  work  required  compels  the  use  of  some  reference 
works  sooner  or  later.    This  puts  in  dictionaries,  maps,  globes,  etc 
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The  healthy  emulation  among  directors  concerning  these  is  commend- 
able. 

4.  In  general,  there  is  a  spirit  of  union,  and  of  zeal,  among  school 
officers,  teachers,  pupils,  patrons,  and  others,  not  before  noticeable. 

Trusting  that  we  have  not  wearied  the  readers  of  the  Monthly  by 

talking  strange  things,  we  refer  to  many  counties  in  Illinois  for  proof 

of  all  this. 
Decatur,  lU. 


UPHARSIN. 


BY  SEBASTIAN   THOMAS. 

On  a  recent  Saturday,  in  one  of  the  richest  and  most  prosperous  farm- 
ing sections  of  our  State,  I  chanced  upon  a  district  school-house.  It 
is  a  spacious  wooden  building,  painted  white,  with  green  blinds,  and 
a  square,  tower-like  belfry  on  top  of  the  front  gable.  Standing  on  a 
hill,  the  building  is  seen  from  a  distance ;  and  harmonizing  with  the 
big  red  bams,  and  comfortable  farm  houses,  by  which  it  is  surround- 
ed, it  makes  a  pleasant  impression  upon  the  approaching  stranger. 
Coming  upon  it  from  the  rear,  I  had  satisfied  my  curiosity  by  calling  it 
a  ''meeting-house."  Not  till  I  had  walked  around  to  the  front  did  I 
discover,  by  the  usual  signs  of  young  Americanism,  for  what  purpose 
the  building  was  designed.  The  tablet  under  the  round  window  in 
the  gable,  "Public  School,  District  No.  X,"  is  altogether  superfluous. 
The  snow  on  the  ground  had  melted  into  a  muddy  slush,  and  with  this. 
Young  America  had  bombarded  the  pure  white  front,  giving  to  the 
new  school-house  its  first  treat  of  schoolboy  vandalism.  The  numer- 
ous yellow  spots  about  the  round  gable  window  indicated  the  chief 
point  of  attack ;  and  as  it  was  not  entirely  demolished,  I  inferred  that 
hostilities  were  simply  suspended  for  that  week,  to  be  resumed  again 
early  the  following  Monday  morning.  The  besmirched  doors  and 
porch  in  front,  also,  gave  evidence  of  wanton  mischief,  and  a  disre- 
spectful and  irreverent  spirit,  which  must  cast  a  blight  and  mildew 
npon  all  the  instruction  and  influence  of  the  school,  and  stimulate  a 
spirit  of  license  and  insubordination,  more  dangerous  to  society  than 
the  ignorance  the  school  is  designed  to  dispel. 

And  yet  District  No.  X  is  not  exceptional.  Among  all  the  school- 
houses  of  the  State,  in  city  or  country,  presided  over  by  20,000  teach- 
ers, those  that  are  entirely  free  from  marks  of  vandalism,  may  be 
counted  upon  the  fingers  of  my  two  hands. 


2  2  Upharsin. 

A  few  years  ago  I  visited  a  school  in  a  small  city  noted  for  its  indus- 
tries. In  a  room  where  a  number  of  pupils,  that  came  from  a  dis- 
tance, were  in  the  habit  of  taking  their  dinners,  the  walls  were  cov- 
ered over  with  gross  vulgarity,  that  forced  itself  upon  the  attention  of 
every  innocent  child  that  came  into  the  room.  Better,  yea  a  thousand 
times  better,  is  blank  ignorance  of  every  thing  that  was  ever  printed 
in  school  books,  with  the  natural  and  childlike  virtues  of  the  heart 
preserved  ! 

I  shudder  to  think  of  it  all.  I  have  no  feeling  of  hostility  toward 
the  system  of  education  that  brings  the  virtuous  child  in  contact  with 
the  vicious.  It  is  the  natural  system,  and  tends  to  fortify  character 
rather  than  to  weaken  it,  if  carefully  and  conscientiously  supervised. 
There  is  greater  hope  for  the  perpetuity  and  safety  of  our  institutions 
in  the  public  school  than  in  standing  armies,  iron-clads,  or  party  plat- 
forms. And  yet,  in  connection  with  this  encouraging  phase,  we  ought 
not  to  forget  that  the  elements  most  dangerous  to  society,  state  and 
church,  find  a  very  fertile  soil  within  the  domain  of  our  public  schools. 
Knowing  this  fact,  teachers  ought  to  realize  their  great  responsibility. 
They  ought  to  be  vigilant  and  act  promptly,  and  like  Niederer,  be  not 
born  to  deal  leniently  with  weak  and  vicious  sentiments.  Carlyle 
says,  **Wonderful  is  the  virtue  of  a  virtuous  teacher."  But  virtue 
simply  incased  in  sentiment  is  of  little  avail.  There  is  no  saving  pow- 
er in  it.     Action,  moral  diligence  and  moral  courage  are  needed. 

The^  superintendent  has  too  much  office  work,  the  principal  is  too 
much  interested  in  his  records  and  reports,  and  the  class  teacher  in  his 
recitations  and  percents,  and  the  pupils  on  the  play  ground  are  left  to 
themselves,  without  that  directing  and  controlling  influence  which  at 
no  other  time  is  so  much  needed.  There  are  byways  and  hedges  in 
school  life,  where  sin  and  vice  lie  in  wait  for  unwary  feet,  and  it  is  the 
teacher's  duty  to  be  very  watchful. 

Badness  is  unnatural  in  a  child ;  the  child  that  is  bad  for  the  sake  of 
being  so,  is  a  monstrosity,  and  such  cases  are  so  rare  that  one  is  justi- 
fied in  doubting  whether  they  exist  at  all.  There  is  no  greater  joy  to 
a  child  than  to  follow  the  good,  under  the  guidance  of  a  virtuous, 
earnest,  and  loving  teacher. 

It  is  not  possible  to  suppress  all  evil ;  but  the  teacher  who  is  unable 
to  overcome  the  spirit  of  vandalism  and  insubordination  among  his  pu- 
pils, at  least  in  its  grosser  manifestations,  has  missed  his  calling.  If 
he  has  any  conscience  he  will  change  his  occupation.  A  parent  is 
not  only  justified  in  not  permitting  his  children  to  attend  school  where 
the  teacher  has  not  moral  force  enough  to  keep  the  walls  of  the  school- 
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house  and  out  buildings  free  from  marks  of  obscenity  and  vandalism, 
but  it  is  his  imperative  duty  not  to  send  them  there. 

I  do  not  know  what  reception  my  fellow  teachers  will  give  to  what 
I  have  written,  but  this  I  do  know,  that  unless  we  bestir  ourselves 
outside  the  realm  of  mere  lesson  grinding,  and  purify  the  atmosphere 
of  our  schools,  in  the  day  when  our  work  shall  be  tried,  there  will  be 
written  over  it  the  word  that  stands  at  the  head  of  this  article. 


THE  TRUE  FUNCTION  OF  A  TEACHER. 


Joseph  Payne,  in  his  notes  of  a  professional  toar  among  German  Schools, 
makes  the  following  valuable  observations  in  regard  to  the  tnie  work  of  ^ 
teacher.    They  deserve  to  be  read  and  pondered : 

It  is  usually  thought  that  the  test  of  a  teacher's  power  is  his  compe- 
tency to  "communicate,"  as  it  is  called,  the  knowledge  that  he  pos- 
sesses to  his  pupils.  If  we  find  him  earnest  in  his  work,  intent  in  deal- 
ing out  facts  which  he  knows  to  his  class,  and  giving  them  clear  expla- 
nations of  what  he  conceives  to  be  difficult,  we  generally  pronounce 
him  to  be  an  excellent  teacher.  The  test  is,  however,  fallacious; 
for,  after  all,  it  is  more  than  possible  that  he  has  communicated  (that 
is,  that  the  hearers  have  received  and  incorporated)  litde  or  nothing 
(d  his  prelection,  and  that  their  minds  were  simply  passive  under  the 
torrent  of  words  with  which  he  has  drowned  them.  He  has  taught, 
certainly,  but  they  after  all  have  not  learnt ;  and  it  may  happen,  in- 
deed often  does  happen,  that  just  in  proportion  to  the  care  with  which 
he  has  mixed  their  food  for  them,  is  its  unsuitableness  for  their  nutri- 
tion. He  has,  in  fact,  done  for  them  what,  if  they  were  to  gain 
strength  and  power  from  the  lesson,  they  ought  to  have  done  for  them- 
selves. He  has  been  hard  at  work,  and  they  have  done  little  beyond 
looking  on.  Assuming  moderate  attention,  or  at  least  the  appearance 
of  it,  on  their  part,  they  may  have  gained  now  and  then,  in  a  frag- 
mentary way,  something  which  happened  to  be  en  rapport  with  what 
was  already  in  their  minds ;  but  the  doubts  and  difficulties  which  at 
the  moment  suggested  themselves,  and  the  solution  of  which  by  their 
own  reflection  would  have  been  most  valuable  to  them,  have  been  re- 
pressed by  the  necessity  imposed  on  them  of  trying  to  keep  up  with 
the  long  strides  of  the  teacher  advancing  in  his  way.  They  quick- 
en their  steps,  but  find  a  mist  in  the  path,  which  thickens  as  they  pro- 
ceed.   They  hear  but  cannot  see  their  leader,  and  at  last  give  up  the 
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attempt  to  overtake  him.     The  rest  of  the  lesson  is  therefore  utterly 
useless  to  them,  and  they  cease  to  give  any  heed  to  it. 

Now,  suppose  on  the  other  hand  that  the  teacher,  instead  of  assum- 
ing that  his  knowledge  of  the  subject  in  hand,  and  his  power  of  telling 
and  explaining,  constituted  the  proper  qualifications  for  his  office,  had 
assumed,  on  the  contrary,  that  his  business  was,  before  everything  else, 
to  elicit  the  pupils'  powers,  not  to  display  his  own — to  make  them 
think,  not  to  think  for  them — to  make  them  do  the  talking  and  ex- 
plaining, not  to  do  it  for  them — to  receive,  not  to  give — his  plan  of 
action  would  have  been  altogether  different,  and  the  results  would 
have  been  different. 

He  would  have  thought  to  himself — I  know  well  myself  the  subject 
I  have  to  teach  these  students,  and  my  knowledge  will  enable  me  to 
direct  their  attention  to  its  various  points  of  interest,  but  it  will  be  of 
no  service  to  them  simply  to  tell  them  what  I  know.  My  knowledge, 
as  far  as  it  is  the  product  of  my  own  research  and  thought,  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  communicated  to  them.  In  order  to  possess  it,  they  must 
themselves  go  through  the  processes  by  which  I  gained  it  My  busi- 
ness^ therefore,  is  not  even  to  attempt  to  impose  it  didactically  upon 
them,  but  to  put  them  in  the  way  of  obtaining  it  themselves.  The 
function  of  a  teacher  is  to  get  his  pupils  to  learn — to  learn  for  them- 
selves— ^by  the  exercise  of  their  own  powers.  But  what  is  "to  learn  ?" 
To  learn  is  to  know,  and  in  the  true  sense  of  the  term  we  know,  not 
what  we  have  been  told  by  others,  but  what  we  have  observed  and 
thought  out  for  ourselves.  Knowledge,  which  we  can  properly  call 
our  own,  is  the  result  of  our  own  experience — ^not  of  the  experience  of 
others.  What  I  have  to  do,  then,  is  to  make  my  pupils  learn  through 
their  own  personal  experience.  This  is  a  reality — ^a  matter  of  fact 
The  experience  of  others,  the  results  of  that  experience,  may  in  time 
supplement  personal  experience,  but  it  cannot,  in  forming  the  mind* 
be  allowed  to  supersede  it,  and  is  therefore  to  the  elementary  student 
an  unreality.  It  is  a  fact  which  does  not  concern  him.  What  does 
concern  him — ^vitally  and  indispensably — is  the  exercise  of  his  own 
powers,  and  by  this  exercise  I  mean  not  the  mincing  over  again  what 
I  have  minced  for  him,  but  the  practical  contact  and  contest  of  his 
own  jaws  with  the  food,  and  the  conversion  of  it,  by  the  forces  of  his 
own  stomach,  into  "the  blood  which  is  the  life."  My  object,  then,  is  suf- 
ficiently defined.  It  is  to  utilize,  by  all  the  means  within  my  compass, 
the  powers  that  God  has  given  to  every  human  being,  and  to  do  noth- 
ing which  shall  tend  to  neutralize  them.  And  I  know,  from  my  study 
of  the  nature  of  the  mind,  and  from  my  observation  of  the  mental  ac- 
tivity of  children  in  their  self-teaching,  through  natur^  (rircmnstances, 
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and  in  kindergarten  and  infant  schools,  that  children  have  minds,  and 
can  be  got  to  use  them  if  the  proper  means  are  employed.  My  aim 
then  shall  be,  whether  I  have  children  merely  as  to  age  or  children  as 
to  knowledge,  to  teach,  not  to  tell  and  explain,  what  I  know  (since  by 
so  doing  I  should  deaden,  or  at  least  neutralize,  their  powers),  but  to 
animate,  stimulate,  quicken,  and  guide  them,  by  requiring  self-teach- 
ing, self-action,  and  self-education. 

Now,  if  these  principles  are  grounded  in  nature  and  truth,  I  cannot 
but  believe  from  what  I  have  seen  that  both  the  teachers  and  the  taught 
in  Germany  as  well  as  in  England  have  something  still  to  learn. 

I  wish  to  add  a  few  words  on  a  point  intimately  connected  with  the 
foregoing  discussion.  I  noticed  in  Germany  what  is  too  common  in 
England — the  extraordinary  tendency  of  teachers  to  make  their  teach- 
ing, or  rather  the  result  of  it,  prematurely  regular  and  systematic. 
Hence  the  almost  fanatical  attachment  to  rules  and  formulae.  The 
teacher  thinks  the  pupil  has  done  nothing  unless  it  is  reduced  to  rule 
and  system.  In  other  words,  he  is  so  intent  upon  the  production  of 
the  flower  that  he  neglects  the  culture  of  the  growing  plant,  which, 
after  all,  should  be  his  main  concern.  The  premature  introduction  of 
the  systematic  and  scientific  oflen  stunts  or  even  stops  the  natural  de- 
velopment of  the  mind.  That  distinguished  teacher  Diesterweg  thus 
puts  the  case  generally:  '^It  is  not  what  is  complete  and  already 
made,  but  that  which  is  individual,  that  which  is,  that  concerns  the 
learner.  The  true  teacher  does  not  show  his  pupil  the  ready-made 
building,  tne  product  of  a  thousand  years'  labor,  but  guides  him  in 
shaping  the  building  stones,  carries  up  the  building  with  him,  teaches 
him  how  to  build."  To  this  he  adds:  'The  so-called  Scientific 
Method  is  deductive,  S3mthetic,  progressive,  logical,  and  often  indeed 
in  the  most  cases  purely  dogmatical.  The  elementary  method  (that 
snited  to  elementary  teaching)  is  inductive,  analytic,  regressive  heuris- 
tic (from  eurisko,  I  find  out).  The  former  consists  in  proceeding 
from  above  to  below,  the  latter  in  proceeding  from  below  to  above. 
In  the  former  you  begin  with  the  top,  and  work  your  way  downward 
to  the  foundation  ;  in  the  latter  you  begin  with  the  ground  work  on 
which  the  house  stands,  and  advance  upward  to  the  summit."  To  the 
same  purpose  we  find  the  great  teacher  Wolf  quoting  from  Tanaquil 
Faber,  an  excellent  mathematician,  a  passage  in  which  he  comments 
on  the  error  into  which  some  teachers  fall  in  making  their  elementary 
lessons  severely  scientific  and  systematic.  The  natural  method  dic- 
tates to  the  teacher  the  fixing  of  the  learner's  whole  attention  on  the 
individual  thing— on  that  which  is,  the  fact — and  leaving  the  co-ordi- 
nation and  classification  of  facts  until  these  are  represented  in  the 
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mind  by  accurate  ideas.  If  only  a  tithe  of  the  labor  expended  by  the 
teacher  in  teaching  rules  were  expended  in  securing  the  learner's 
thorough  acquisition  and  appreciation  of  facts,  the  results  would  in  the 
majority  of  cases  be  far  more  satisfactory  than  they  are.  According 
to  our  notion,  indeed,  the  framing  of  rules,  formulae,  and  general  prop- 
ositions is,  imder  the  teacher's  guidance,  to  be  the  work  of  the  learner 
in  the  presence  of  facts  that  he  knows ;  and  therefore  in  no  case  (in 
elementary  instruction)  is  the  experience  of  others  (of  which  ready- 
made  rules  are  the  product)  to  be  allowed  to  set  aside  the  learner's  own 
personal  experience,  which  afterwards  must  form  the  foundation  of  his 
mental  structure,  and  must  be  taken  as  the  base  of  operations  for  the 
teacher. 

The  upshot  of  these  remarks  is  obvious.  It  is  that  the  true  function 
of  the  teacher  is  to  get  his  pupils  to  learn — i.  ^.,  to  know  that  they 
Cannot  know,  in  any  accurate  sense  of  the  term,  what  they  do  not 
learn  by  personal  experience ;  that  is,  by  the  working  of  their  own 
minds;  or,  in  other  words,  by  self-instruction  and  self-education. 
Whatever  apparent  success  a  teacher  may  gain  through  interference 
with  this  principle,  operates /fv  tanto  against  the  interests  of  the  learn- 
er by  diminishing  his  independent  power.  This  consequence  results 
whenever  the  teacher  does  for  the  learner  what  he  can  and  ought  to 
do  for  himself  by  observing,  analyzing,  investigating;  in  a  word, 
thinking  for  him.  The  learner,  even  though  a  young  child,  can  ob- 
serve, compare,  form  and  express  judgments  upon  facts,  and  the 
teacher's  proper  function  is  to  stimulate  and  guide  him  in  the  exercise 
of  these  powers,  but  never  to  supersede  them.  If,  however,  these 
principles  are  just,  it  is  submitted  that  teachers,  not  only  in  England, 
but  even  in  Germany,  the  land  of  pedagogy,  very  often  neglect  or 
abuse  their  proper  function. 


HISTORY  AS   A  SCHOOL   STUDY. 


To  the  young  man  whose  mind  is  already  disciplined  by  severe  scho- 
lastic pursuits,  no  other  subject  will  so  readily  yield  all  the  elements  of 
moral  culture  as  history.  To  the  schoolboy,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  of 
value  only  in  so  far  as  it  brings  to  his  knowledge  wonderful  deeds  done 
in  the  discharge  of  patriotism  and  duty.  In  all  other  respects  it  is  ut- 
terly barren  of  good  results,  and  involves  a  futile  expenditure  of  val- 
uable time.  A  dim  outline  of  royal  genealogies,  of  dates,  the  inter- 
vals between  which  are  ful)  of  plottin^s  apd  counter-plottings,  and  of 
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facts  which,  however  capable  of  interpretation  by  the  matured  capac- 
ity, are,  to  the  raw  experience  of  the  child  or  the  boy,  little  more  than 
an  exhibition  of  the  worst  passions  that  afflict  humanity,  and  all  these 
epitomized  into  small  compass  and  only  partially  and  fragmentarily 
acquired — such  is  school  history.  It  seems  to  us,  therefore,  that  the 
study  of  history  in  the  primary  school  is  little  better  than  an  abuse  of 
time. 

And  when  we  further  consider  that  this  subject,  so  fruidess  of  good 
results,  obtrudes  itself  into  a  region  which  ought  to  be  sacred  to  the 
varied  culture,  literary  and  scientific,  to  which  exercises  in  advanced 
reading  and  writing  ought  to  be  made  subservient,  it  cannot  be  too 
much  discouraged.  The  thing  chiefly  to  be  regretted  is  that  teachers, 
otherwise  intelligent  and  earnest  in  the  discharge  of  their  duty,  should 
be  led  astray  by  the  mere  semblance  of  solid  instruction  which  is 
yielded  by  bald  historical  records. 

The  proper  place  of  history  in  the  primary  school  is  in  the  library. 
The  children  will  require  little  encouragement  to  read  it  if  it  be  writ- 
ten in  a  style  to  suit  their  age,  and  they  will  always  welcome  gladly  a 
public  reading  of  the  narrative  of  some  great  event  by  the  master  him- 
self as  an  occasional  reward  of  good  conduct,  or  as  a  relief  from  the 
tedium  of  the  day's  routine. — Laurie. 

History  is  knowledge  which  has  for  its  object  the  progress  of  a  na^^ 
tion  or  of  the  race.  The  first  is  national  history ;  the  second  is  gen- 
eral history.  The  knowledge  is  elementary  and  scientific.  Element- 
ary history  is  knowledge  of  the  facts  of  progress  \  scientific,  of  the 
causes  of  the  facts.  In  the  teaching  of  this  subject  it  should  be  the 
aim  to  trace  the  growth  of  the  nation  in  territory,  in  population,  in 
wealth,  in  civil  organization,  in  modes  of  living,  in  religion  and  in 
learning.  Only  those  events  should  be  taught  which  have  an  impor* 
tant  bearing  upon  progress,  either  to  help  or  to  hinder. 

Much  prominence  should  be  given  to  the  men  and  women  who 
have  contributed  to  the  nation's  progress,  in  the  arts  and  industries  as 
TreU  as  in  politics  and  war,  that  their  example  may  stimulate  the  pu- 
pils to  live  patriotic  lives.  As  most  of  the  information  must  be  gath« 
ered  from  books,  the  teacher  should  aid  the  pupils  to  realize  the  events 
bjr  maps,  plans,  pictures,  and,  when  practicable,  by  autographs,  coins, 
weapons,  dress,  utensils,  furniture,  etc.  The  pupils  should  be  di^ 
recrted  to  the  best  sources  of  information,  and  taught  how  to  read. 

The  assignment  of  lessons  and  the  recitation  of  them  should  be  by 
opics.     These  topics  should  be  so  prepared  that  the  pupil  may  readily 
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see  from  them  the  relation  of  events  to  each  other,  and  hold  this  rela- 
tion in  mind  with  the  facts. 

The  sources  of  information  are,  oral  instruction,  traditions,' monu- 
ments, histories  and  books  of  reference.  Care  should  be  taken  that 
the  events  learned  hold  an  important  relation  to  the  progress  of  the 
people  whose  history  is  the  subject  of  study. — Dickinson. 

A  Primary  History  Lesson. — The  children  (twenty  in  number) 
were  only  seven  or  eight  years  old,  and  I  wished  much  to  hear  how 
they  would  be  taught  history.  The  teacher  solved  the  question  very 
easily,  by  telling  them  the  story  of  Ulysses,  in  which  she  joined  on, 
in  some  way  that  I  did  not  quite  understand,  the  tale  of  Orpheus  and 
Euridice.  It  was  chiefly  the  latter  with  which  she  dealt,  and  she  told 
it  with  uninterrupted  ease  and  fluency  to  a  highly  appreciative  audi- 
ence. At  the  close  she  asked  many  questions,  which  were  answered 
in  a  way  that  showed  that  no  parts  of  the  story  had  escaped  attention. 

I  wished  to  hear  what  the  teacher  had  to  say  about  teaching  little 
children  history ;  so  I  asked  her  whether  she  called  those  stories  his- 
tory. Her  answer  (in  which  I  fully  agreed)  was  that  stories  of  this 
kind — that  is,  which  excite  the  imagination  and  yet  have  a  sort  of  his- 
torical foundation,  and  bear  upon  historicai  names — are  the  only  basis 
you  can  lay  for  history-teaching  in  the  case  of  such  young  children. 
''Better,"  I  enquired,  "than  even  the  history  of  the  Fatherland?" 
**Yes,''  she  replied,  "the  history  of  the  Fatherland  is  too  difficult." 
I  found,  in  fact,  that  in  this  class  there  was  no  bothering  of  little  chil- 
dren with  dates,  which  to  them  could  have  no  meaning,  nor  exposi- 
tion of  ready  cut-and-dried  judgments  (conveyed  only  in  single  ep- 
ithets) of  persons  about  whom  the  children  knew  no  facts  which  could 
warrant  the  judgment. 

I  am  quite  persuaded  that  much  of  our  teaching  of  history  to  young 
children  is  almost  immoral,  as  involving  the  systematic  implantation  of 
prejudices  which  take  deep  root,  and  often  produce  very  undesirable 
fruits.  Dr.  Arnold  recommended  that  children  should  be  taught  his- 
tory by  means  of  striking  stories,  told  as  stories,  with  the  addition  of 
pictures,  which  would  make  the  interest  more  yzx\td,-^/oseph  Paynes 
Visit  to  German  Schools, 


A  man  should  never  be  ashamed  to  own  he  has  been  in  the  wrong, 
which  is  but  saying,  in  other  words,  that  he  is  wiser  to-day  than  he 
was  yesterday. — Pofe. 
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NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 


•  SHALL   BOYS   AND   GIRLS   TEACH? 

At  this  date  there  is  more  good  teaching  done  by  young  persons 
than  by  old,  for  the  same  reason  that  white  sheep  produce  more  wool 
than  Uack  ones.  Very  few  teachers  follow  the  profession  far  towards 
sunset  The  best  teachers  among  the  country  schools  are  now  between 
the  ages  of  twenty-five  and  thirty-five,  generally  men  with  families. 
The  young  lady  starting  at  eighteen  and  working  with  an  unselfish  pur- 
pose is  certain  to  accomplish  much  good. 

Though  it  is  possible  there  are  too  many  boys  and  girls  teaching, 
yet  I  would  not  discard  all,  for  the  reason  that  apprentices  are  needed. 
True,  any  profession  would  deteriorate  when  entrusted  entirely  to  chil- 
dren ;  yet  I  would  not  dare  to  supply  all  the  schools  with  old  teach- 
ers, for  they  might  die  before  a  new  set  are  trained.  Teachers  should 
discuss  this  subject  with  more  reason  and  fewer  superlatives.  We 
may  pronounce  prematurely.  The  poorest  teacher  I  ever  saw  was 
about  sixty  years  old.  I  was  with  him  one  day.  He  did  not  teach ; 
he  heard  lessons  and  scolded  from  morning  till  night.  One  of  the  best 
teachers  I  ever  knew  was  nearly  seventy ;  he  took  pride  in  his  work, 
and  it  did  one  good  to  witness  his  efforts  and  note  the  results.  I  have 
learned  much  from  young  teachers  as  well  as  old,  during  my  forty 
years*  work  in  the  school-room. 

I  have  a  high  respect  for  the  earnest  teacher,  young  or  old ;  but  I 
will  try  to  restrain  my  feelingSL  when  speaking  of  the  school  director 
diat  hires  a  young  collegian  of  sixteen  or  eighteen,  a  stranger,  per- 
hapSy  in  preference  to  his  nearest  neighbor,  who  is  a  better  teacher,  of 
mature  years,  long  experience  and  good  reputation.  Directors  should 
employ  the  best  teachers,  without  regard  to  sex,  age  or  locality. 

I  have  no  feelings  but  pity  for  the  wretch  who  said  that  children  ca- 
ress old  people  but  never  love  them.  I  don't  know  how  much  natural 
depravity  there  is  in  children,  but  hypocrisy  is  not  a  part  of  their  na- 
ture. Jonathan  Hunt. 

MonrotvUky  O. 

COLLEGE   OF   TEACHERS. 

In  reply  to  the  query  of  Mr.  Doggett,  on  page  585  of  the  December 
Monthly,  I  may  say  that  there  is  in  the  library  of  this  college  a  vol- 
ume entitled  'Transactions  of  the  Eighth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Wes- 
tern Literary  Institute  and  College  of  Teachers,  held  at  Cincinnati, 
1838."  The  volume  contains  256  pages.  The  table  of  contents  is 
too  long  to  be  given  here,  but  some  of  the  more  prominent  names  in 
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it  are  W.  H.  McGuffey,  C.  E.  Stowc,  Hon.  John  McLean,  B.  P. 
Aydelott,  A.  Wylie,  E.  D.  Mansfield,  Mrs.  A.  H.  L.  Phelps,  J.  C. 
F.  Salomon,  J.  F.  Meline,  and  others.  On  one  of  the  first  pages  is 
the  following :  ''It  was  -unanimously  resolved  that  a  volume  contain- 
ing the  Transactions  of  the  College  be  published,  corresponding  in  size 
and  execution  with  the  preceding  volumes,  to  be  delivered  at  the  fol- 
lowing price :  $i.oo  per  volume,  neatly  bound."  C.  W.  S. 
Ohio  University, 

ANSWERS  TO  QUERIES. 

Additional  answers  to  Qaery  2,  page  488,  have  been  received.  We  do  not 
think  best  to  give  further  space  to  solutions  of  this  problem.  D.  S.  Pond, 
Rochester,  Ohio,  gets  45  per  cent,  ffain  as  the  answer,  and  expresses  surprise 
that  "so  many  distingaished  educators  should  fail  to  solve  so  simple  a  prob- 
lem;'' but  we  think  ht  misapprehends  the  conditions  of  the  problem.  W.  W. 
Dunkin,  Little  York,  Ohio,  gets  the  correct  answer,  250  per  cent.,  by  a  very 
short  process.  S.  A.  Gossett,  Cheviot,  Ohio,  also  gets  250  per  cent,  by  an  al- 
gebraic solution,  and  says  that  "Metcalf  and  others  make  the  mistake  of  say- 
ing that  the  rait  of  gain  would  have  been  5  less,  whereas  the  problem  reads, 
'the  gain  would  have  been  5  per  cent,  less.'  "  This  is,  in  substance,  what  we 
said  last  month.  P.  R.  Mills,  Pasadema,  Cal.,  says  his  solution  was  written 
without  the  problem  before  him,  and  admits  that  his  solution  applied  to  a 
problem  different  from  the  one  in  question.  M.  F.  Andrew,  Five  Points,  Ohio, 
gets  45  per  cent,  for  an  answer,  but  he,  too,  fails  to  discriminate  between  the 
expressions,  "my  gain  would  have  been  5  per  cent,  less"  and  "my  per  cent,  of 
gain  would  have  been  five  less." — Ed. 

Q.  I,  p.  588. — At  the  request  of  the  editor,  Commissioner  Brown 
submits  the  following  answer : 

''Is  it  a  violation  of  the  Statutes  of  Ohio  fpr  a  school  examiner  to 
serve  as  an  instructor  in  a  teachers'  institute  which  continues  for  one 
or  for  several  weeks?"  is  a  question  for  the  courts  finally  to  answer. 

County  school  examiners  are  in  one  sense  responsible  for  the 
condition  of  education  in  their  respective  counties.  As  a  rule,  these 
officers  have  more  knowledge  concerning  the  wants  of  the  schools 
and  the  qualifications  of  teachers,  than  other  persons.  Examiners 
ought  to  be,  and  in  most  cases  are,  teachers.  As  such  they  possess 
some  of  the  qualifications  of  institute  instructors. 

In  the  period  through  which  our  schools  have  recently  passed,  first 
class  institute  instructors  were  sometimes  difficult  to  obtain.  Indeed 
such  instructors  are  still  few,  but  their  number  has  so  increased  that 
the  employment  of  ''home  talent''  for  institute  work  is  no  longer  nec- 
essary. 

In  general,  the  fresh  thought  which  an  eminent  educator  from  a  dis- 
tant country  or  State  brings  into  an  institute,  is  more  valuable  than 
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anything  ''home  talent' '  can  give.  Institute  committees,  however, 
can  not  dispense  with  the  support  of  examiners  who  are  officially  in  a 
position  to  encourage  and  to  stimulate  the  growth  of  professional  in- 
terest among  teachers. 

If  I  were  to  sum  up  my  views  on  the  question  under  consideration 
in  a  single  rule  of  action  which  institute  committees  could  safely  fol- 
low, it  would  be  this :  Never  employ  "home  talent"  when  as  good 
talent  may  be  obtained  abroad.  LeRoy  D.  Brown. 

County  institutes  are  not  schools  within  the  meaning  of  the  statute^ 
I  apprehend.     So  the  lav  is  not  violated  in  the  case  cited. 

E.  A.  TUTTLE. 

We  have  no  statutory  or  judicial  definition  of  * 'School"  or  "Normal 
School."  If  the  question  were  before  a  court,  it  would  seem  to  be 
the  function  of  that  court  to  fix  limits  to  the  statutory  significance  of  the 
termSy  in  order  to  interpret  and  apply  the  statute.  The  question  is  not 
before  a  court,  and,  without  attempting  to  define,  I  shall  simply  par- 
tially imply  in  my  answer  the  sense  in  which  they  appear  to  me  to  be 
used  in  the  statute. 

The  language,  "shall  not  be  connected  with  or  interested  in  any 
normal  school  or  school  for  the  special  education  or  training  of  per- 
sons for  teachers,"  appears  to  me  to  refer  to  schools  organized  and 
maintained  for  the  pecuniary  profits  flowing  from  them  to  those  who 
organized  and  maintain  them ;  for  the  training — not  of  those  who  are 
already  teachers — but  of  "persons ^r  teachers;*'  that  is,  persons  who 
design  becoming  teachers  when  their  "education  and  training"  shall  be 
completed.  This,  of  course,  does  not  imply  that  some  who  are  al- 
ready teachers  may  not  attend  such  "normal  school;"  but  I  believe 
the  fundamental  idea  of  the  "normal  school"  is  the  "education  and 
training  of  persons ^r  teachers." 

A  "teachers'  institute"  is  organized  by  "not  less  than  thirty  practiC' 
d/ teachers" — that  is,  by  persons  who  are  already  practically  engaged 
in  the  work  of  the  profession,  not  those  who  are  in  training  for  the 
purpose  of  fitting  themselves  to  enter  it ;  and  is  for  the  purpose  of  im- 
proving "such  teachers  in  their  profession" — not  for  the  purpose  of 
"educating  and  training"  them  for  the  profession — not  for  the  prepa- 
ration of  such  teachers  for  entering  the  profession.  In  other  words, 
the  law  presumes  that  the  students  in  a  normal  school  are  preparing 
to  secure  teachers'  certificates — their  legal  admission  to  the  profession; 
and  that  those  who  organize  an  institute  not  only  hold  such  legal  evi- 
dence of  admission  to  the  profession,  but  have  also  practiced  the  pro- 
fession.    Those  who  organi:;^  apd  cpntrol  dXi  institute  deriy^  no  pecH- 
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niary  profit  from  it,  and  the  instructor's  * 'interest"  in  it  is  limited  to 
the  stipend  agreed  upon  between  him  and  the  executive  committee, 
who  are  individually  responsible  upon  their  bond  for  the  proper  use  of 
all  money  coming  into  their  hands  from  the  institute  fund.  The  pro- 
viso of  the  statute  referred  to  was  evidendy  inserted  for  the  purpose  of 
excluding  from  boards  of  school  examiners  persons  who,  being  "inter- 
ested" pecuniarily  in  some  "normal  school  or  school  for  the  special 
education  and  training  of  persons  for  teachers,"  would  by  virtue  of 
their  official  position,  if  on  a  board  of  examiners,  be  able,  directly  or 
indirectly,  to  influence  persons  to  attend  their  particular  "normal," 
and  thus  increase  their  profits.  It  makes  no  pecuniary  difference  to 
an  instructor  in  an  institute  whether  few  or  many  teachers  are  in  at- 
tendance ;  therefore  an  examiner,  as  instructor,  would  have  no  pe- 
cuniary reasons  for  influencing  attendance,  and  therefore  no  reason 
for  favoring,  at  an  examination,  those  who  were  in  attendance,  or 
wronging  those  who  were  not. 

I  am  of  opinion,  therefore,  that  the  institutes  authorized  by  Sec. 
4086  of  our  statutes  are  not  such  schools  "for  the  special  education 
and  training  of  persons  for  teachers"  as  are  contemplated  by  the  pro- 
viso in  Sec.  4069,  quoted  in  the  query,  and  that  a  county  examiner 
may  serve  and  be  paid  as  an  instructor  in  such  institute  without  vio- 
lating either  the  letter  or  the  spirit  of  the  statute. 

BarnesvUle^  O.  H,  L.  Peck. 

It  does  not  seem  to  have  been  the  intention  of  the  framers  of  the  statute  in 
qaestion  to  exclude  institute  instructors  from  the  office  of  county  examiner. 
Had  such  been  the  intention  it  would  have  been  easy  to  say  so. — Ed. 

Q.  2,  p.  588. — Immediately  after  the  last  declaration  of  war  with 
England,  Elbert  Anderson,  a  contractor,  was  purchasing  provisions 
for  our  armies  at  Troy,  N.  Y.  One  of  the  inspectors  was  Sam.  Wil- 
son, familiarly  known  as  "Uncle  Sam.'*  The  casks  were  branded 
"E.  A. — U.  S."  A  workman  being  asked  what  the  mark  meant, 
said  he  "didn't  know  unless  it  meant  Uncle  Sam."  The  joke  reached 
the  army  and  spread  like  wild  fire.  (See  Webster's  Unabridged  Dic- 
tionary.) S.  M.  T. 

Leesburg^  O. 

To  the  same  effect,  D.  M.  Guy,  E.  A.  Tuttle,  A.  M.  Mattison,  and  others. 

*  _  ■ 

Q.  3,  p.  588. — Generation,  "The  body  of  those  who  are  of  the  same 
genealogical  rank  or  remove  from  an  ancestor ;  *  *  also  the  ordi- 
nary interval  at  which  one  rank  follows  another." — (Webster.) 

i.  e.,  I  suppose,  the  period  elapsing  from  the  birth  of  a  son  imtil  he 
may  be  presumed  to  become  a  father,  say  about  23  years,     A  father 
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is  of  the  first  generatioQ ;  a  son,   of  the  second ;  a  grandson  of  the 
third,  etc. 

Q.  4,  p.  588. — ^Yes.     I  enclose  a  clipping  from  the  correspondence 

of  The  Oberlin  News\ 

Up  to  five  o'clock  this  p.  m.  (Nov.  4)  the  election  was  passing  off  quite 

smoothly,  the  only  challenged  vote  being  that  of  Herbert  Morse, 
whose  birthday  is  to-morrow,  the  sth  inst.  The  decision  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  came  by  telegraph  to  the  effect  that  he  was  a  voter,  and 
the  challenge  was  withdrawn. 

Blackstone  lays  down  the  principle  as  to  the  date  of  legal  age.  A 
man  completes  his  twenty-first  year  upon  the  day  preceding  the  anni- 
versary of  his  birth.  ^.^  ^o*        .         E,  A.  Tuttle. 

Q.  5,  p.  588. — "An  active,  imrattsltive  verb,  fdlldwe^by  a  prepo- 
sition and  its  object,  will  sometimes  admit  of  being  put  into  |[ie  passive 
form ;  the  object  of  the  preposition  being  assumed  for  the  nominative, 
and  the  preposition  itself  being  retained  with^the  verb,  as  an  adverb.'' 

'■*.....  ..'^'"      .^   •^'     A.  M.  M. 

*•  WUl  be  heard  fronC^  should  be  parsed  -together  as  a  verb  in  the 
passive  voice.  The  active  would  read,  ''We  will  hear  from  him  pres- 
ently." In  changing  to  the  passive^  the  object  ^*him,^'  becomes  the 
nom.  ''^,"  and  the  preposition  ^^fram'^  becomes  a  part  oixht  passive 
jOTtn.  O.  X.  C 

Some  would  call  ''will  be  heard  from"  a  compound  verb;  and  this 
is  my  preference ;  but  others  would  call  "from"  an  adverb,  modifying 
''will  be  heard."    There  is  abundance  of  authority  for  both  methods. 

BrecksvUh,  O.  T.  D.  Oviatt. 

'*He  Tinll  be  heard  from  presently."  ^^Th^y  will  hear  from  him 
presently"  is  the  active  form.  JViil  hear,  in  the  active  form,  is  an  in- 
transitive verb  and  can  not  be  used  in  the  passive  form,  since  it  has  no 
object  in  the  active  to  become  the  subject  in  the  passive.  But  intrans- 
itive verbs  followed  by  prepositions  are  sometimes  treated  as  if  they 
formed  with  the  preposition  a  compound  verb,  which,  being  transitive, 
can  be  used  in  the  passive,  as  above.  Hence,  although  in  parsing  the 
active  we  parse  will  hear  and  from  separately,  nevertheless  we  should 
consider  wili  be  heard  from  as  a  compound  verb,  the  passive  voice  of 
the  transitive  verb  will  hear  from.     From  is  not  an  adverb. 

J.  L.  Laslev. 

Q  6,  p.  588.— "Will  be"  is  the  grammatical  predicate.  "Will  be 
here  inmiediately,"  the  logical  predicate.  F.  O.  R. 

Wm  be  is  an  intransitive  (not  copulative)  verb,  and  is  the  predicate. 

J.  A.  O. 
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"He  will  be  here  immediately"  is  equivalent  to  he  will  be  in  this 
place  immediately.  Here  does  not  mean  present.  Hence  wiU  he  is 
predicate,  here  being  an  adverb.  The  notion  that  many  have  of  calling 
here  predicate,  simply  to  carry  out  a  form,  is  ridiculous. 

J.  L.  Lasley. 

In  this  sentence  I  prefer  Whitney's  method.  He  would  call  "will 
be"  a  copulative  verb,  and  "here*'  an  adverb  used  as  a  predicate  ad- 
jective. Many,  however,  would  call  "will  be'*  the  predicate,  and 
"here"  an  adverb  modifying  it.  In  either  case,  "immediately"  mod- 
ifies "will  be."  T.  D.  Oviatt. 

Q.  7,  p.  588. —  Worth  is  a  verb  in  the  imperative  mood.  The  Mid- 
dle English  was  worthen,  to  become,  to  be.  The  expression  means 
"Evil  be  to  the  chase."  A.  M.  M. 

Worthy  verb,  imperative,  third  person.  The  noun,  chase,  is  in  the 
dctiive  case.  See  Webster's  Dictionary.  Goold  Brown  would  call 
worth  a,  proposition. — See  p.  534,  Obs.  9  of  his  Grammar  of  Gram- 
mars. J.  A.  O. 

"Worth"  used  in  the  sense  of  ^  de;  to  become;  to  betide;  in  which 
the  verb  is  in  the  imperative  mode,  and  the  noun  in  the  dative.  Woe 
be  to  the  chase.  C.  E.  D. 

Q.  8,  p.  588. — Chinamen  have  already  been  naturalized  in  the  U. 
S.,  I  believe.  E.  A.  Tuttle. 

Yes.  The  constitution  does  not  prohibit  any  foreigner  from  taking 
out  naturalization  papers  and  becoming  a  citizen  of  the  United  States. 

J.  K. 

No,  because  the  acts  of  Congress  read,  "Any  alien  being  a  free 
white  person  may  become  a  citizen,"  etc.  In  1870  a  provision  was 
made  extending  the  privilege  to  aliens  of  African  nativity,  or  persons 
of  African  descent.  No  provisions  have  been  made  for  Mongolians, 
Malays,  or  Indians.  T.  W.  O. 

Apple  Creeky  O. 

The  action  of  Congress  concerning  Chinese  immigration  has  raised  some 
question  as  to  the  eligibiliy  of  Chinamen  to  citizenship,  upon  which  we  under- 
stand there  is  diversity  of  opinion  in  the  courts.  We  know  one  Chinaman  liv- 
ing in  Akron  who  is  a  voter. — Ed. 

Q.  9,  p.  588. — Had  he  sold  all  his  goods  at  a  profit  of  20  per  cent., 

his  gain  would  have  been  $200.     But  by  selling  some  at  1 1  per  cent. 

loss  his  gain  is  reduced  ($200  —  $100)  $100.     The  difference  between 

selling  at  a  profit  of  20  per  cent,  and  a  loss  of  11  per  cent,  is  31  per 

cent. ;  but  the  difference  in  money  is. $100.     Hence,  31  per  cent,  of 

t^e  par^  fold  (ft  (f  fpss  =  ^iQo,  and  loo  pe^-  cen^.  =f  ^^qo  -^.  5?  ^^^ 
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322-|f y  amount  sold  at  a  loss,  and  $i,ooo  —  322^}  =  677^,  amount 
sold  at  a  profit  \  or  ^  was  sold  at  a  loss  of  1 1  per  cent.,  and  |f  was 
sold  at  a  profit  of  20  per  cent.  G.  W.  Leahy. 

MarshaUvUley  Ohio, 

Solution  by  the  rule  of  "Double  Position : 

I.  Assume  $600  at  20  per  cent,  gain,  and  $400  at  1 1  per  cent. 
loss. 

20  per  cent  of  $600  less  11  per  cent,  of  $400=  $76,  net  gain, 
which  is  too  small  by  $24. 

II.  Assume  $800  at  20  per  cent,  gain  and  $200  at  1 1  per  cent  loss* 
20  per  cent,  of  $800  less  11  per  cent,   of  $200  r=  $138,  net  gain, 

which  is  too  great  by  $38. 

III.  ($38  X  600  +  $24  X  800)  -I-  62  =  $677.42,  cost  of  goods 
sold  at  a  gain  of  20  per  cent.  ;  and  $1,000  —  $677.42  =  $322.58,  cost 
of  goods  sold  at  a  loss  of  1 1  per  cent.  P.  R.  Mills. 

J^asadema^  Col, 

Correct  answers  were  also  received  from  D.  B.  B.,  J.  L.  Lasley,  James  Keel* 
ing,  C.  E.  Davis,  S.  A.  Gossett,  0.  T.  Corson,  J.  A.  Oursler,  Mrs.  C.  D.  Hub* 
bell,  and  M.  C.  Heminger. 

Q.  10,  p.  588. — Answers  reserved  until  next  month. 

QUERIES. 

1.  What  advantages  did  Great  Britain  obtain  from  our  civil  war? 
I  found  this  question  in  the  latest  * 'Ohio  School  Report,"  among 

the  questions  used  at  county  examinations.  If  Great  Britain  reaped 
any  benefit  from  our  civil  war,  I  confess  that  I  am  ignorant  of  it. 

W.  D.  D. 

2.  What  is  attic  salt?    Give  the  origin  of  the  term. 

3.  Who  is  **Davy  Jones?"     Whence  did  the  name  originate? 

C.  E.  D. 

4.  If  a  note  drawing  annual  interest  and  having  payments  indorsed, 
should  reach  the  U.  S.  Court  for  collection,  by  what  rule  would  the  in- 
terest be  computed  ?  W.  W.  D. 

5.  When  it  is  five  minutes  after  twelve  o'clock  on  Sunday  morn- 
ing at  Honolulu,  what  is  the  hour  and  day  of  the  week  at  Sydney,  Aus- 
tralia ? 

This  problem  is  found  in  the  new  edition  of  Rays'  Higher  Arith- 
metic.    The  principal  of  a  high  school  asks  for  a  solution. 

6.  In  two  triangles  erected  on  opposite  ends  of  the  same  base,  the  hy- 
pothenuses  are  respectively  40  and  60  feet,  and  cut  each  other  15  feet 
from  the  base.     Required  the  base.  J.  A.  O. 
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7.  A  man  bought  two  horses  for  $300,  and  sold  them  for  $250 
apiece;  he  gained  5  per  cent  more  on  one  than  on  the  other;  how 
much  did  he  pay  for  each  horse  ?  E.  V.  R. 

8.  Is  than  ever  used  as  a  preposition  ?    If  so,  give  an  example. 

J.  A.  O. 

9.  My  teacher  whipped  me  justly,  as  I  think ;  wisely,  as  I  believe ; 
soundly,  as  I  know.     Parse  **tff."  J.  A.  O. 

10.  I  have  just  come  from  there.     Parse  **there." 

M.  C.  H. 

11.  Three  times  three  are  nine.     Parse  words  in  italics. 

F.  H.  B. 

12.  Parse  words  in  italics.     **I  know  we  shall  have  ^//v  well  to 

friend.'' 

**  What  with  you  and  the  children,  I'm  made  a  perfect  slave  of^ 

T.  D.  O. 

13.  The  wall  is  ten  feet  six  inches  high.     Parse  words  in  italics. 

W.  A.  V. 


An  Arithmetical  Curiosity. — Not  the  least  of  the  curiosities  of 
arithmetic  is  the  fact  that  the  squares  of  numbers  ending  with  the  same 
figure  form  a  regular  series,  with  a  sort  of  ^iw^/ arithmetical  ratio.  The 
number  to  be  added  to  one  square  to  form  the  square  of  the  next 
higher  number  ending  with  the  same  figure,  is  not,  as  in  Arithmetical 
progression,  a  ''common  difference,"  /.  ^.,  a  constant,  but  itself  varies 
according  to  a  fixed  law.  These  addends  form  a  true  arithmetical  se- 
ries with  the  common  difference  of  200,  as  will  be  seen  below.  In 
each  series,  the  first  line  contains  the  numbers;  the  second  their 
squares ;  the  third,  the  addends. 

Series  of  i's.  Series  of  2's. 


I 

120 

2 

4 

140 

II 

121 

320 

12 

144 

340 

21 

441 

520 

22 

484 

540 

31 

961 

720 

32 

1024 

740 

41 

1681 

920 

42 

1764 

940 

51 

2601 

1 1 20 

52 

2704 

1 140 

61 

3721 

1320 

62 

3844 

1340 

The  same  may  be  shown  of  numbers  ending  with  any  other  figures 
than  I  or  2,  but  the  examples  given  will  suffice. 

For  the  squares  of  the  series  of  numbers  ending  with  3,  the  addends 
form  the  series  160,  360,  560,  etc.  ;  for  the  4's,  180,  380,  580,  etc. ; 
for  the  5's,  200,  400,  600,  etc. ;  for  the  6*s,  220,  420,  620,  etc. ;  for 
the  7's,  240,  440,  etc. ;  for  the  8's,  260,  460,  etc. ;  for  the  9's,  280, 
480,  etc. ;  and  for  the  lo's,  300,  500,  etc. — ^J.  W.  Pearce,  in  Louis^ 
iana  Journal  of  Education. 
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THE  COUNTY  INSTITUTE  OF  THE  FUTURE. 

Tlie  paper  of  Snperintendent  Dafif,  with  which  this  number  opens,  voices  the 
sentiment  of  a  large  and  increasing  number  of  Ohio  teachers,  on  the  subject 
of  which  it  treats.  We  are  glad  to  lay  before  our  readers  so  clear  and  full  a 
statement  of  this  view.  Whatever  difference  of  opinion  may  exist  concerning 
the  management  of  county  institutes,  all  will  agree  that  Mr.  Duff  has  a  direct 
and  pleasing  way  of  saying  what  he  thinks,  leaving  no  one  in  doubt  concerning 
hifl  meaning.  It  must  be  admitted,  too,  that  the  facts  and  figures  presented 
htLTB  weight  on  his  side  of  the  question. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  institute  in  many  counties  might  be  made  much 
more  fruitful  than  it  is,  and  it  is  altogether  probable  that  there  is  room  for  im- 
provement in  all.  There  are  elements  of  good  in  Mr.  Duff's  plan,  but  it  is  not 
clear  that  it  would  prove  a  panacea.  Some  of  the  most  stupid  and  stupefying 
work  we  have  ever  seen  attempted  in  an  institute,  was  conducted  after  Mr. 
Daff*8  plan  of  class  instruction.  In  the  institute  as  in  the  school,  much  less 
depends  upon  the  plan  or  method  than  upon  the  character  and  spirit  of  the 
teacher.  Hence  we  say  unhesitatingly  it  would  not  be  wise  to  limit  institute 
committees  to  the  employment  of  home  talent  The  true  policy  is  to  get  the 
best  instructors,  no  matter  whether  they  are  found  in  the  home  or  the  foreign 
field. 

We  do  not  agree  with  Mr.  Duff  in  regard  to  the  institute  fund.  It  should  be 
increased  rather  than  diminished.  The  diminution  which  resulted  from  ex. 
tending  the  time  of  teachers'  certificates,  should  be  offset  by  increasing  the 
fee.  Formerly,  certificates  were  granted  for  six,  twelve,  eighteen  and  twenty- 
four  months ;  now,  for  one,  two,  three,  four  and  five  years.  The  time  has  been 
more  than  doubled ;  it  would  be  no  increase  of  the  tax  on  the  teachers  to  double 
the  fee,  and  this  the  Legislature  should  promptly  do.  The  bill  to  that  end,  as 
we  understand,  has  passed  one  branch  of  the  Legislature,  and  only  awaits  the 
action  of  the  other  branch.  We  do  not  think  any  teacher  of  reasonable  mind 
and  a  spark  of  professional  spirit  will  object. 

We  agree  with  Mr.  Duff  that  the  work  of  the  institute  should  be  closely  fitted 
to  the  needs  of  the  teachers ;  and  to  this  end  the  instruction  should  be  largely 
elementary.  The  young  and  inexperienced  have  the  largest  claim.  Their  de- 
sire for  instruction  in  "those  methods  whereby  a  little  child  may  be  taught  to 
read,"  and  whereby  he  may  be  led  "through  the  mazes  of  long  division,"  should 
be  gratified.  But  we  do  not  believe  it  is  a  chief  function  of  the  teachers'  in- 
adtute  to  coach  young  teachers  (or  old  ones  either)  for  the  county  examina- 
tion. Just  here  lies  one  of  the  chief  obstacles  to  the  success  of  Mr.  Duff's 
plan.  There  is,  in  nearly  every  county  of  the  State,  a  considerable  element 
mmong  the  teachers,  whose  ideal  of  excellence  is  realized  in  the  institute  which 
affords  most  help  to  pass  the  ordeal  of  the  county  examiners.    To  yield  to  the 
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wishes  of  this  class  is  to  defeat  the  main  purpose  of  the  institute,  and  we  fear 
that  this  would  be  the  tendency  under  the  plan  proposed. 

We  have  heard  before  of  the  "you-tickle-me-and-I*ll-tickle-you"  complaint, 
whose  symptoms  our  essayist  so  vividly  describes ;  but  we  are  not  aware  that 
we  have  ever  seen  a  case,  though  in  the  past  thirty-five  years  we  have  sus- 
tained almost  every  possible  relation  to  both  county  and  city  institutes — learn- 
er, committeeman,  president,  "home  talent"  and  "foreign  instructor/'  Perhaps 
the  disease  has  been  confined  to  "the  next  county,"  or  it  may  be  that  we  are 
not  skilled  in  detecting  the  symptoms.  We  have  seen,  however,  some  bad  cases 
oivMiiiuitring,  caused  by  over-feeding  on  "home  talent."  We  have  heard 
recently  of  some  chronic  cases  of  this  kind,  which  do  not  seem  to  yield  under 
ordinary  treatment. 

More  seriously,  we  suppose  that  abuses  may  grow  out  of  any  plan  of  con- 
ducting county  institutes.  As  we  have  already  intimated,  more  depends  upon 
the  character  and  spirit  of  the  instructor  than  upon  the  plan  or  method.  That 
is  the  best  institute  which  imparts  most  of  the  spirit  of  the  true  teacher,  which 
invigorates  and  inspires  most,  and  does  most  in  the  direction  of  forming  high 
ideals. 

We  bespeak  for  Mr.  Dufi^s  paper  a  careful  reading.  Its  spirit  is  good,  and 
its  suggestions  are  worthy  of  thoughtful  consideration  by  all  concerned  in  the 
management  of  our  county  institutes. 


The  following  extract  from  a  private  letter  will  explain  itself: 

After  reading  for  the  third  time  the  article  in  the  December  Monthly  on 
"Unconscious  Tuition,"  I  eannot  refrain  from  writing  to  thank  you  for  giving 
it  to  us.  Surely  it  is  a  masterpiece.  Sometimes  when  reading  or  hearing  pa- 
pers on  our  obligations  as  teachers,  I  have  felt  like  crying  out  in  despair,  "Lay 
no  more  burdens  upon  us.  Are  we  not  already  crushed  beneath  the  weight  of 
responsibility  which  we  feel  ?  "  But  this  paper,  while  it  reveals  with  singular 
vividness  the  duty  resting  upon  iis,  yet  carries  with  it  such  a  helpful  and 
strengthening  power  that  it  inspires  determination  and  hope.  It  presents  a 
most  exalted  ideal  and  neglects  not  to  speak  of  the  means  by  which  it  is  at- 
tained. It  brings  commendation  and  joy  to  the  few  who  are  worthy/  and  has 
also  the  word  of  encouragement  for  the  mass  of  us  who  have  made,  as  yet,  but 
little  progress. 

Such  words  stir  the  soul  to  its  deplhs  with  unvoiced  thoughts,  and  breathe 
forth  a  holy,  sacred  influence  which  is  uplifting  and  purifying.  At  such  times 
our  eyes  are  opened  and  we  see  more  clearly  than  ever  before  that  character 
is  the  one  thing  which  shall  endure.  E.  M.  N. 

Cleveland,  O. 

There  is  something  in  the  Word  of  Qod  that  awakens,  enlightens  and  stimu- 
lates the  human  mind :  it  is  the  mind  of  God.  And  the  children  of  Scotland 
had  no  more  precious  blessing  in  the  land  of  their  birth  than  to  spell,  pro- 
nounce, see  the  meaning  and  emphasize  the  thoughts  of  God  revealed  for  the 
salvation  of  men.  Protestant  Christianity  first  thought  out  the  common  school 
that  common  people  might  learn  to  read  the  Bible;  Protestant  Christianity 
first  founded  the  common  school  and  put  the  Bible  in  it  as  a  reading  book ; 
Protestant  Christianity  has  kept  the  common  school  until  to-day  upon  a  firm 
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foondation  with  whatever  of  Bible  reading  there  is  in  it ;  and  we  will  deserve 
to  lose  both  our  Protestantism  and  our  Christianity  if  we  now  give  up  the  Bible 
in  the  school  at  the  demand  of  the  Papist  and  the  infidel.  Instead  of  yielding 
to  the  pressure  of  these  two  parties  and  giving  up  the  reading  of  the  Bible  at 
the  opening  of  each  school-day,  why  should  we  not  seek  to  regain  lost  ground, 
and  urge  that  the  Bible  have  its  old  place  as  a  reading  book  ?  If  we  must 
fight  on  this  question,  let  us  carry  the  war  into  Africa. — Christian  Nation. 

The  Bible  is  the  best  book.  Its  words  are  pure  words.  It  contains  the  best 
instruction  and  the  highest  wisdom.  It  has  no  equal  in  all  the  world  as  a 
means  of  guiding  the  life  and  forming  the  character  of  men.  But  any  attempt 
to  give  it  effect  by  the  use  of  force,  by  "carrying  the  war  into  Africa,"  defeats 
itself.  It  always  has  been  so ;  it  always  will  be  so.  The  Bible  is  effective  only 
as  it  convinces  and  persuades  men. 

We  would  rejoice  to  see  the  Bible  in  every  school  in  the  land ;  and  we  do 
not  believe  any  authority  ought  to  exclude  it  from  any  school.  But  at  the  same 
time,  we  do  not  believe  it  is  prudent  or  profitable  to  keep  it  in  any  school  by 
the  force  of  human  authority.  The  Bible  is  abundantly  able  to  take  care  of 
itself.    All  it  requires  is  to  be  lefl,  as  its  author  has  left  it,  free  everywhere. 


Anent  the  subject  of  moral  training  in  schools,  the  following  passage  from 
the  pastoral  letter  of  the  recent  Catholic  Council  in  Baltimore  is  in  place.  We 
iaily  endorse  the  sentiment  expressed,  however  we  might  differ  with  the  Cath- 
olic bishops  in  its  practical  application : 

Childhood  and  youth  are  periods  of  life  when  the  character  ought  especially 
to  be  subjected  to  religious  influences.  Nor  can  we  ignore  the  palpable  fact 
that  the  school  is  an  important  factor  in  forming  childnood  and  youth — so  im- 
portant that  its  influence  often  outweighs  that  of  home  and  church.  It  cannot, 
therefore,  be  desirable  or  advantageous  that  religion  should  be  excluded  from 
the  school.  On  the  contrary  it  ought  to  be  one  of  the  chief  agencies  for  mold- 
ini:  the  voung  life  to  all  that  is  true  and  virtuous  and  holy.  To  shut  religion 
ont  of  the  school  and  keep  it  for  the  home  and  the  church  is  logically  to  train 
up  a  generation  that  will  consider  religion  good  for  home  and  church  but  not 
for  practical  business  in  real  life.  But  a  more  false  and  pernicious  notion 
could  not  be  imagined.  Religion  in  order  to  elevate  people  should  inspire 
their  whole  life  and  rule  their  relations  with  one  another.  A  life  is  not 
dwarfed  but  ennobled  by  being  lived  in  the  presence  of  God.  Therefore,  the 
school,  which  principally  gives  the  knowledge  fitting  for  practical  life,  ought 
pre-eminently  to  be  under  the  holy  influence  of  religion. 


Child-nature  should  be  the  teacher's  a  b  c  book,  and  his  most  advanced  les- 
son book.  Every  right  principle  of  education  is  based  in  the  nature  of  the 
child  to  be  educated.  Without  a  fair  knowledge  of  what  a  child  is  and  how  it 
l^rows,  the  teacher  is  the  merest  pretender  ;  without  a  comprehensive  knowl- 
ed|^  in  the  same  direction,  he  cannot  make  high  attainment  in  his  calling. 

After  the  foregoing  sentences  had  been  written,  we  came  across  the  following 
passage  in  a  recent  Nashville  school  report : 

"Profound  attainments,  broad  culture,  and  professional  training  are  prime 
essentials  in  the  accomplished  instructor ;  but  there  is  another  element  that 
must  be  conjoined  with  these  to  secure  complete  success.  This  is  the  power 
to  understand  the  minds  and  hearts  of  children  so  as  easily  to  command  their 
respect  and  s^mpathv.    Some  appear  to  be  en()owe4  b^  nature  with  t))is  kin^ 
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sed  of  it  have  acquired  it  by  em- 
ce.  practicing  patient  self-control,  and  < 
fully  studying  the  laws  of  mind." 


of  magnetism,  but  the  great  majority  possessed  of  it  have  acquired  it  by 
ulating  high  models  of  excellence,  practicing  patient  self-control,  and  care- 


A  teacher  who  recently  resigned  her  position  in  one  city  to  accept  a  position 
in  another,  thus  records  her  impressions : 

"I  must  confess  that  I  have  been  disappointed  about  some  things,  but  per- 
haps the  fault  is  mine.  I  think  the  excellence  of  the  schools  here  is  largely 
due  to  supervision.  I  like  the  superintendent  better  than  I  expected.  He  is 
rather  peculiar,  I  think,  but  a  man  of  a  keen,  logical  mind.  He  impresses  me 
as  one  who  is  able  to  see  all  sides  of  a  subject.  He  is  very  cautious  in  his  state- 
ments, and  I  should  trust  his  word  to  any  extent. 

In  one  particular  I  have  been  very  agreeably  surprised.  I  had  been  led  to 
believe  that  the  teachers  were  very  much  overworked,  but  I  find  they  are  not 

worked  as  hard  as  we  were  in .     The  superintendent  there  is  a  man  who 

runs  the  examination  and  percent  craze  to  its  extremest  limit,  and  he  has  pos- 
itively no  mercy  or  sympathy  for  his  teachers.  I  find  that  such  work  here  is 
reduced  to  a  healthful  minimum,  and  it  is  certainly  a  great  relief.*' 


The  following  is  a  librarian's  wail  which  we  clip  from  the  Library  Journal, 

We  opine  there  are  not  a  few  principals  and  superintendents  of  schools  who 

could  join  heartily  in  the  refrain : 

I've  trained  up  a  nice  little  woman,  bright  and  handy,  and  now  I  ask  to  have 
her  appointed  as  assistant.  But  a  lot  of  second-rate  lawyers  thev  have  put  in 
as  trustees  want  a  lawver's  daughter  put  in,  as  he  has  drunk  whiskey  till  he 
can't  support  his  family,  whereas  my  competent  young  lady  has  a  doctor  for 
her  father,  who  has  a  $2,000  practice,  though  he  has  plenty  of  children  to  use 
it  on.  Justice  ?  Keeps  me  training  up  girls  all  the  time.  I've  a  mind  to 
make  this  one  train  herself  up. 

In  the  best  schools  the  recitation  hour  is  really  the  most  important  study 
hour.  The  time  is  not  occupied  wholly  nor  chiefly  with  "saying  lessons."  Cu- 
riosity is  aroused,  interest  is  awakened ;  the  pupil  is  kept  on  the  alert,  while 
he  is  trained  to  observe  and  reflect.  It  should  be  a  leading  aim  of  the  recita- 
tion to  teach  pupils  how  to  study.  Not  all  of  school  time  should  be  used  in 
this  way ;  some  must  be  reserved  for  practice.  As  the  pupil  grows  older  he 
should  have  more  and  more  time  for  solitary  study — for  acquiring  by  his  own 
unaided  effort. 


How  to  make  school  time  most  valuable  to  each  pupil  is  the  schoolmaster's 
problem.  To  enable  each  pupil  to  make  the  most  of  his  time  and  opportuni- 
ties is  an  aim  worthy  of  the  deepest  thought,  the  greatest  ingenuity,  the  high- 
est effort.  The  teacher  should  keep  constantly  before  his  mind  a  high  ideal  of 
his  pupils'  possibilities,  and  should  strive  unceasingly  to  realize  his  own  ideals. 


The  exact  and  elegant  expression  of  thought  is  a  fine  art.  It  involves  the 
highest  of  all  arts,  the  art  of  clear  and  effective  thinking.  The  power  of  form- 
ing clear  ideas  and  giving  them  exact  and  elegant  expression  is  one  of  the 
highest  and  best  products  of  education. 
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We  have  printed  a  large  edition  of  this  number  with  a  view  to  sending  out  a 
good  niany  sample  copies.  Onr  friends  can  do  us  a  favor  by  sending  in  the 
names  and  post-offices  of  teachers  and  other  friends  of  education  not  sub- 
scribers, who  onght  to  receive  the  Monthly. 

There  has  been  quite  a  demand  for  the  December  number,  containing  Dr. 
Huntington's  grand  classic,  ^'Unconscious  Tuition."  A  few  copies  remain 
which  we  will  continue  to  send  gratuitously,  as  long  as  they  last,  to  new  sub- 
scribers for  1885.  Any  who  do  not  receive  a  copy  may  conclude  the  supply  is 
ezhaosted. 


The  teacher  should  study  and  practice  economy  of  speech.  He  should  not 
waste  words.  Aimless,  pointless  talk  is  the  besetting  sin  of  many  teachers. 
That  was  a  good  law  among  the  old  Spartans  which  imposed  a  fine  on  every 
citizen  who  used  three  words  when  two  would  serve  the  purpose.  If  you  wish 
to  exert  a  strong  influence  over  your  pupils,  let  your  words  be  few  and  well 
chosen. 

A  subscriber,  in  renewing  his  subscription,  adds  the  following  piece  of  in- 
formation: 

"Oars  is  only  a  district  school  of  forty-three  pupils,  with  the  terrible  'big 
boys/  and  the  usual  'unenviable  record ;'  but  the  Monthly  and  one  teacher 
will  easily  succeed  this  winter  where  three  consecutive  teachers  without  the 
HoHTHLY  managed  to  fail  last  winter." 

That  is  the  way  it  works. 


EDUCATIONAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

— The  Richland  County  teachers'  institute  holds  a  four-days  session  at  Bell- 
Tille,  beginning  Dec.  30. 

— ^A  joint  meeting  of  the  teachers  of  Portage  and  Summit  Counties  will  be 
held  at  Akron,  January  10,  1885. 

— ^The  fourth  annual  session  of  the  Ohio  Music  Teachers'  Association  was 
held  at  Columbus,  Dec.  30  and  31.    N.  L.  Glover,  of  Akron,  presided. 

— The  schools  of  Sandusky  have  a  larger  and  more  regular  attendance  thii 
year  than  ever  before.  Dr.  Ellis  and  his  excellent  corps  of  teachers  are  to  be 
coDg^tiilated. 

— ^The  Champaign  County  Reading  Circle  seems  to  be  well  organized  and 
acttTe.  A  meeting  was  held  on  the  second  Saturday  of  October,  and  another 
one  on  the  second  Saturday  of  December. 

— The  schools  of  Lima,  Ohio,  are  moving  along  prosperously  under  their 
new  eaperintendent,  J.  M.  Greenslade.  There  are  thirty-five  teachers  and 
16CK)  pnpils.    The  per  cent  of  attendance  for  the  month  of  November  was  95. 

— "We  intended  to  notice  before  this  the  permanent  organization  of  a  city 
teachers'  institute,  in  connection  with  the  schools  of  Portsmouth,  Ohio,  under 
|K0  e^piept  supervision  of  ^.  3.  pox.    A  t^o^dsTs  seg^ipn  yras  ^eld,  Qctobef 
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24th  and  25th.  with  Dr.   Hancock  and  Commissioner  Brown  as  instructors. 
This  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction. 

— Moant  Union  College  is  in  a  more  prosperous  condition  and  has  a  more 
encouraging  outlook  than  for  a  number  of  years.  It  is  free  from  debt  and  ac- 
tive steps  have  recently  been  taken  toward  raising  an  endowment  of  $200,000. 

— Five  counties  of  Wisconsin  have  each  recently  elected  a  woman  to  the  of- 
fice of  county  superintendent  of  schools.  All  right.  We  hope  other  counties 
will  do  likewise.  But  Ohio  cannot  afford  the  luxury  of  a  county  superintend- 
ent of  either  sex. 

— The  Columbiana  County  Branch  of  the  0.  T.  R.  C.  is  well  organized  and  at 
work.  The  year's  work  is  carefully  mapped  out,  and  a  plan  suggested  for  the 
organization  of  township  circles.  The  teachers  of  Columbiana  are  active  in 
every  good  work. 

— ^A  meeting  of  the  Trumbull  County  teachers'  association  was  held  at  War- 
ren, on  Saturday,  Nov.  29.  A  part  in  the  program  was  assigned  to  each  of 
the  following  persons :  Mina  J.  Cather,  J.  N.  McCall,  £.  H.  Stonley,  £.  F. 
Monlton,  and  L.  L.  Campbell. 

— The  next  session  of  the  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the  National  Ed- 
ucational Association  will  be  held  at  New  Orleans,  February  24,  25  and  26, 
1885.  A  large  attendance  of  educators  from  all  parts  of  the  country  is  ex- 
pected.    Commissioner  Brown,  of  Ohio,  is  the  President. 

— The  teachers  of  South  Charleston  and  vicinity  held  an  interesting  meeting 
on  Saturday,  Nov.  22.  *'01d  and  New  Methods,"  "Use  and  abuse  of  Methods/' 
"Oral  Teaching,"  and  ''Mental  Culture,"  were  the  chief  subjects  discussed.  The 
next  meeting  will  be  held  the  fourth  Saturday  in  January,  1885. 

— The  last  Annual  Report  of  the  Canton  Schools,  J.  H.  Lehman,  Superin- 
tendent, contains  very  full  statistics  and  an  interesting  discussion  of  various 
school  topics.  The  enrollment  has  more  than  doubled  in  the  last  eight  years. 
The  average  cost  of  instruction  per  pupil,  for  the  last  year  was  $9.72. 

y^  — Semi-annual  promotion  of  pupils  in  the  Cleveland  schools  is  to  be  continued 
in  the  primary  and  grammar  grades,  and  discontinued  in  the  high  school.  A 
plan  has  been  adopted  which  it  is  hoped  will  result  in  the  adjustment  of  annu- 
al promotions  in  the  high  school  to  semi-annual  promotions  in  the  lower  grades. 

x^^"^  — ^The  Cleveland  Board  of  Education  has  established  night  schools  as  a  part 
of  the  public  school  system.  In  the  discussion  of  the  subject,  one  member  said 
that,  though  the  rate  of  illiteracy  in*  Cleveland  is  only  three-and-a-half  per 
cent.,  he  wanted  that  three-and-a-half  per  cent  to  have  the  opportunity  of  an 
education. 

— The  township  of  Richfield,  Summit  County,  has  adopted  a  complete  course 
of  study  and  rules  and  regulations.  The  schools  are  to  be  classified  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  course  of  study,  and  the  pupils  are  to  be  examined  for  pro- 
motion. The  course  was  prepared  by  E.  S.  Loomis,  principal  of  the  township 
high  school. 

— The  Lafayette  Sunday  Leader  of  recent  date  contains  an  e.xtended  de- 
scription of  the  Art  Department  of  Purdue  University,  under  the  direction  of 
fxQt  h,'  S.  Thompson,    The  worl^  of  this  dtpartraent  has  grown  \n  interest 
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Bnd  importance  until  eij^ht  rooms  are  occapied,  and  these  are  found  inadequate 
to  meet  the  demands.  A  constantly  increasing  number  of  pupils  of  both  sexes 
receive  instruction  in  the  various  art  studies,  including;;  drawing,  painting,  mod- 
eling and  wood- carving. 

— The  December  meeting  of  the  Greene  County  teachers'  association  was 
held  at  Yellow  Springs.  The  attendance  was  not  large,  but  the  exercises  were 
of  more  than  ordinary  interest.  Mr.  Blakie,  of  New  York,  author  of  '*How  to 
Grow  Strong,"  occupied  the  last  hour-and-a-half,  to  the  ddight  and  profit  of 
all  present. 

— The  Michigan  State  Teachers'  Association  held  its  twenty-fourth  annual 
meeting  at  Lansing,  December  29,  30  and  31.  A  meeting  of  county  exam- 
iners  was  appointed  for  2  o'clock,  Monday,  the  regular  session  of  the  associa- 
tion to  open  at  7 :  30  P.  M.  of  same  day,  and  to  continue  through  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday. 

—Dr.  Curry,  the  general  agent  of  the  Peabody  educational  fund,  in  his  last 
report  to  the  trustees,  speaks  in  very  complimentary  terms  of  the  graded  schools 
of  Charlotte,  N.  C,  attributing  their  remarkable  prosperity  largely  to  the  effi. 
ciency  and  zeal  of  their  superintendent,  T.  J.  Mitchel.  Mr.  Mitchell  is  an 
Ohio  man,  of  course. 

— The  Huron  County  branch  of  the  0.  T.  R.  C.  held  a  meeting  at  Monroeville, 
Dec.  6.  There  was  a  good  attendance,  and  the  excellent  program  previously 
prepared  was  fully  carried  out.  Miss  N.  S  McDonald,  Principal  of  the  Nor- 
walk  high  school,  Supt.  W.  H.  Mitchell,  Monroeville,  Supt.  W.  R.  Comings, 
Norwalk,  and  Dr.  Alston  Ellis,  Sandusky,  had  the  leading  parts. 

— Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  d  Co.,  the  enterprising  Cincinnati  publishers,  have 
purchased  Jones  Brothers  and  Co.'s  entire  school  book  list,  thus  adding  to 
their  already  extensive  list  the  following  publications :  Milne's  Inductive  Se« 
ries  in  Arithmetic  and  Algebra,  Ridpath's  Histories  and  Grammar,  Forbriger's 
Drawing  Tablets,  Bigsby's  First  Lessons  in  Philosophy,  and  Smith's  Music 
Reader. 

— At  the  recent  meeting  of  the  Eastern  Ohio  Teachers*  Association,  held  at 
Coshocton,  the  following  officers  were  ehosenfor  the  ensuing  year :  President, 
T.  E.  Orr,  Bridgeport;  Vice  President,  A.  M.  Rowe,  Sfeubenville ;  Secre* 
tary,  Miss  Etta  L.  Dunlap,  Danville;  Treasurer,  J.  L.  Starkey,  Frazeys- 
bnrg;  Executive  Committee,  Jno.  T.  Duff,  Canal  Dover,  H.  L.  Peck,  Barnes- 
TiUe,  and  J.  C.  Hiurtzler,  Newark. 

— ^The  meeting  of  the  State  Board  of  Examiners,  at  Columbus,  Christmas 
week  was  attended  by  about  one  hundred  applicants.  An  adjourned  meeting 
will  be  held  Jan.  17,  for  the  purpose  of  determining  results  and  issuing  certifi- 
cates to  successful  applicants.  The  present  Board  has  granted  no  compli- 
mentary certificates,  and  the  determination  of  the  Board  is  to  adhere  to  a  high 
ttandard  of  scholarship  and  professional  attainment 

— ^The  Executive  Committee  of  the  National  Educational  Association  are  in 
some  perplexity  about  the  location  of  the  next  meeting.  President  Soldan 
writes  that  a  majority  of  the  letters  received  by  the  committee  express  a  pref- 
erence for  Washington  City,  but  there  are  many  objections  to  meeting  there  in 
the  warm  season.    We  do  not  believe  the  committee  will  find  a  better  place 
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for  the  meetinjB;,  all  things  considered,  than  Chautanqna.  Since  the  associa* 
tion  last  met  there,  a  fine  large  hotel  has  been  completed.  This  added  to  the 
nameroas  cottages  on  the  grounds  and  other  first-class  hotels  in  the  Ticinity 
will  afford  ample  accommodation  for  all,  even  though  the  attendance  should 
equal  that  at  Madison.    Our  voice  is  for  Chautauqua. 

—The  Lorain  County  teachers'  association  held  a  meeting  at  Elyria,  Dec. 
20,  which  was  well  attended.  A  good  program,  previously  prepared,  was  suc- 
cessfully carried  out.  The  teachers  brought  their  own  lunch,  the  Elyria  teach- 
ers furnished  hot  coffee,  and  a  good  social  time  was  had.  Want  of  space  pre- 
vents a  fuller  report.  Another  meeting  will  be  held  at  the  same  place,  Jan . 
17,  1885,  for  which  a  Reading  Circle  program  has  been  prepared. 

— Superintendent  B.  A.  Hinsdale  recently  submitted  to  the  Cleveland  Board 
V  of  Education  a  table  showing  the  growth  of  the  high  schools  of  that  city  from 
1870  to  1884  inclusive.  The  number  of  pupils  has  increased  in  that  time  from 
249  to  1122,  and  the  number  of  teachers,  from  10  to  29.  The  population  of  the 
city  in  1870  was^93,000 ;  the  present  population,  nearly  228,000.  The  percent 
of  increase  in  population  is  146 ;  in  high  school  attendance,  350 ;  in  high  school 
teachers,  nearly  200.  The  increase  of  attendance  in  all  grades  of  the  schools 
for  the  same  time  is  about  150  per  cent.  These  figures  do  not  seem  to  indicate 
any  abatement  of  interest  in  high  school  education  on  the  part  of  Cleveland 
people. 

— The  Holmes  County  institute  held  its  annual  meeting  at  Millersburg  dur- 
ing the  week  beginning  Dec.  22.  The  session  opened  Monday  afternoon  with 
about  70  persons  present,  and  this  number  was  increased  from  day  to  day  un- 
til the  close  of  the  session.  Commissioner  Brown  was  present  Monday,  add- 
ing much  to  the  interest  by  two  very  profitable  talks.  Superintendent  Manley's 
excellent  work  was  highly  appreciated  by  the  teachers.  We  came  home  from 
Millersburg  feeling,  as  we  did  a  year  ago  on  a  similar  occasion,  that  there  is  a 
large  number  of  excellent  spirits  among  the  teachers  of  Holmes  County.  Su- 
perintendent McDowell  deserves  much  credit  for  his  untiring  and  unselfish  ef- 
forts in  the  interest  of  education  in  his  county. 

— The  Highland  County  teachers'  association  held  an  interesting  meeting  in 
the  M.  E.  Church^^t  Leesburg,  on  Saturday,  Dec.  13.  The  following  program 
was  given  in  full : 

"Circulating  Decimals,"  J.  M.  Kay,  Hillsboro,  0.  Lesson — Grammar,  Fen- 
ton  Gall,  Leesburg,  0.  "Functions  of  Fun  in  the  School-room,**  Prof.  T.  A. 
Pollok,  Miamisburg,  0.  "How  to  teach  Reading,"  Discussion,  opened  by  J. 
M.  Holaday,  Lynchburg,  0.  "Elocution  and  Selections,"  Miss  Ora  Brown, 
New  Vienna,  0.  Good  music  was  furnished  by  the  church  choir.  A  large 
crowd  of  teachers  from  various  places  was  present.  Free  entertainment  was 
provided  all.  S.  M.  T. 

—  The  Twelfth  Annual  Session  of  the  North-Westem  Ohio  Teachers'  Asso- 
ciation was  held  at  Tiffin,  Dec.  30  and  31.  The  following  is  the  program  pre- 
pared for  the  occasion : 

Address  of  Welcome,  Dr.  Jas.  A.  Norton,  President  of  the  Tiffin  Board  of 
Education.  Response,  Supt.  W.  T.  Jackson,  Fostoria.  President's  Inaugural, 
"The  Real  and  the  Ideal  in  Education,"  Prof.  H.  S.  Lehr,  Ada.  "The  Prob- 
lems of  Our  Day,"  Supt.  L.  D.  Bonebrake,  Elmore.    Discussion.     "Unripe 
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Fruit,"  Snpt.  Alston  Ellis,  Sandusky.  Discnsaion.  "Purpose  in  Teaching," 
Sapt  D.  B.  Boyd,  Van  Wert.  Discussion.  Address,  "Methods  of  Study  and 
Eoonomy  of  Time,"  Dr.  S.  F.  Scovel,  President  of  University  of  Wooster 
'The  Teacher's  Literature/'  Snpt.  W.  B.  Jackson,  Antwerp.  Discussion. 
"The  Belation  of  Teacher  to  Parent,"  Supt.  J.  W.  Dowd,  Toledo.  Discussion. 
"Ways  to  Knowledge,'*  Prof.  C.  Hornung,  Tiffin.  Discussion.  ^'School  Bhetor- 
icals,"  Snpt.  J.  M.  Greenslade,  Lima.  Discussion.  "The  Belation  of  the 
Teacher  to  Politics,"  Supt.  F.  M.  Hamilton,  Bucyrus. 
Eta  Hurd,  H.  S.  Lehr, 

Secretary.  President 

— ^The  teachers  of  Belmont  County  have  laid  out  a  course  of  reading  for  them- 
aelyes.  Each  person  taking  the  course  is  furnished  with  blanks  containing  five 
qnestions  on  each  book  read.  It  is  estimated  that  an  average  of  half  an  hour's 
reading  per  day  will  be  sufficient  to  complete  the  course.  The  teachers  of  old 
Belmont  deserve  great  credit  for  the  zeal  with  which  they  have  entered  into 
this  work.  The  following  is  the  course  prescribed  for  the  first  and  second 
years,  to  which  another  year's  work  is  to  be  added : 

Firti  Tear. — Page's  Theory  and  Practice,  Ohio  School  Laws,  History  of 
England,  Trench  on  Words,  Merchant  of  Venice,  Evangeline. 

Second  Year, — Pedagogy  (Hewitt),  History  Ancient  People,  Hamlet,  Essay 
on  Man,  Bacon  and  Locke,  Andrew's  U.  S.  Constitution. 

v>^  — N.  B.  0.  T.  A. — The  regular  bi-monthly  meeting  of  the  North  Eastern 
Ohio  Teachers'  Association  was  held  in  the  rooms  of  the  Board  of  Education, 
at  Cleveland,  on  Friday  evening  and  Saturday,  Dec.  12  and  L^.  There  was 
but  a  small  number  in  attendance  at  the  Friday  evening  session.  The  pres- 
ident, M.  S.  Campbell,  called  the  meeting  to  order  and  introduced  Miss  Harriet 
L.  Keeler,  who  presented,  in  well  chosen  words,  the  topic  of  the  evening, 
Froebel  and  his  Philosophy.  She  spoke  of  Froebel  as  a  man  whose  acknowl- 
edged success  consisted  in  a  series  of  failures,  and  of  his  system  of  child  train- 
ing, as  a  re-action  and  a  protest  against  the  austerities  of  the  system  which 
prevailed  in  his  day.  After  speaking,  at  some  length,  of  the  underlying  prin- 
ciples and  the  spirit  and  purpose  of  the  kindergarten,  she  referred  to  the  ques- 
tion of  its  adaptation  to  the  conditions  of  American  society,  and  the  practic- 
ability of  its  being  made  a  part  of  the  American  school  system.  In  the  discus- 
sion of  this  part  of  the  subject,  Messrs  Hinsdale,  Campbell,  Powell,  Bowlen, 
and  Findley  took  part.  The  prevailing  sentiment  expressed  was  that  the  ex- 
pense would  be  an  insuperable  obstacle  to  its  general  adoption  as  a  part  of  our 
public  school  system.  To  carry  it  out  fully  in  Cleveland  would  require  the 
erection  of  20  additional  buildings  and  the  employment  of  200  additional  teach- 


As  to  its  adaptation  to  the  conditions  of  American  society,  it  was  held  that 
the  state  of  society  here  is  very  different  from  that  to  which  Froebel's  system 
was  fitted.  A  mtgority  of  American  homes  provide,  in  a  more*  natural  way, 
much  of  the  training  which  Froebel  aimed  to  secure  by  the  kindergarten.  It 
was  admitted  that  the  foundation  principles  on  which  Froebel  built  are  correct, 
and  that  more  of  the  spirit  and  purpose  oi  the  kindergarten  should  pervade  all 
our  primary  teaching ;  but  the  persistence  of  the  chief  apostles  of  Froebel  in 
thjg  conncry,  in  adhering  rigidly  to  all  the  kindergarten  traditions,  without  ref- 
erence to  our  changed  condition  of  society,  was  condemned.  In  this  connec- 
tion. Miss  Keeler  remarked  that  Froebel  is  in  danger  of  perishing  in  the  house 
of  his  friends. 

A  ffood  deal  was  said  concerning  the  experience  of  primary  teachers  with 
they  receive  firom  the  kindergarten,    l^he  general  experience  with  such 
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pupils  is  that  they  are  less  tractable  and  more  troublesome  than  the  average 
of  other  children.  Many  teachers  who  have  had  experience  with  both,  preier 
to  receive  into  their  schools  children  who  come  directly  from  their  hoines,  rath- 
er than  from  the  kindergarten.  Whether  this  reflects  more  on  the  kindergar- 
ten or  on  the  school  is  a  question  not  easily  answered.  It  indicates  a  want  of 
harmony  between  the  methods  of  the  two  ap;encies,  the  advocates  of  each  nat- 
urally inclining  to  lay  the  blame  on  the  other. 

The  Association  was  called  to  order  Saturday  morning  by  President  Gamp- 
bell.     Prayer  was  offered  by  Samuel  Findley. 

The  subject  of  Moral  Education'in  the  Public  Schools  occupied  most  of  the 
session.  Two  very  valuable  papers  on  the  sabject  were  presented,-y-one  by  L. 
W.  Day,  of  Cleveland,  and  the  other  by  George  H .  White,  of  Oberlin.  As  we 
have  the  promise  of  both  these  papers  for  publication,  we  shall  not  attempt  to 
give  a  synopsis  of  either. 

An  animated  discussion  followed  the  reading  of  these  papers,  in  which  Miss 
Florence  C.  Perkins,  of  the  Cleveland  Central  High  School,  Superintendents 
Hinsdale,  McMillen,  Moulton,  Morris  and  Pratt,  and  the  writer,  participated. 
There  was  some  diversity  of  sentiment  in  regard  to  the  advisability  of  formal 
instruction  or  set  lessons  in  moral  ethics.  On  this  point,  Mr.  Morris  remarked 
that,  as  a  rule,  pupils  get  plenty  of  moral  precepts.  Their  school  exercises 
and  graduating  essays  abound  in  them.  If,  in  after  years,  they  would  all  live 
up  to  the  level  of  these,  the  world  would  experience  a  speedy  reformation.  The 
great  need  is  training  in  right  living. 

J.  R.  Rogers,  of  Lorain,  read  a  good  paper  on  Physical  Education,  which, 
for  want  of  time,  was  not  discussed. 

The  subject  of  Some  Limitations  of  School  Work  had  been  assigned  to  Alston 
Ellis,  of  Sandusky,  but,  owing  to  the  lateness  of  the  hour,  this  part  of  the  pro- 
gram was  postponed  until  the  next  meeting. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing  year : 

President^  George  H.  White,  Oberlin;  Vice  President,  H.  C.  Mackley, 
Youngstown ;  Secretary,  Bettie  A.  Button,  Cleveland ;  Treasurer.  John  E. 
Morris,  Garrettsville ;  Member  of  the  Executive  Committee,  Alston  Ellis,  San- 
dusky. 
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— F.  0.  Reeve  reports  satisfactory  progress  in  the  schools  of  North  Bloom- 
field,  Ohio. 

— Mrs.  John  Ogden  has  been  appointed  to  take  charge  of  the  kindergarten 
exhibit  at  New  Orleans. 

— 0.  T.  Corson,  Granville,  Ohio,  has  been  engaged  to  give  instruction  in  the 
next  Preble  County  teachers'  institute. 

—A.  E.  Gladding,  superintendent  of  schools  at  Bellevue,  has  made  a  eontri- 
bation  of  school  work  to  the  Exposition  at  New  Orleans. 

— M.  E.  Hard,  of  Gallipolis,  has  been  re-appointed  on  the  Board  of  exam- 
iners for  Gallia  County.    He  is  now  serving  his  third  term. 

— A.  H.  Viets,  superintendent  of  schools  at  Coleman,  Texas,  is  annonnced  as 
one  of  the  instructors  in  an  institute  held  at  that  place,  beginning  Dec.  22. 

— Prof.  Edward  Olney,  of  Michigan  University,  is  one  of  the  instructors  in 
the  Monroe  County  institute,  held  at  Woodsfield  during  the  week  beginning 
Dec.  29. 

— L.  B.  Elemm,  superintendent  of  the  Hamilton  schools,  delivered  an  ora- 
tion in  English,  before  a  society  of  German-Americans,  in  the  city  of  Hamil- 
ton, on  the  recent  anniversary  of  Schiller's  birth-day. 
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— ^Dr.  T.  C.  Mendenhall  has  resigned  his  professorship  ia  the  Ohio  State 
UniTersitj,  at  Colambns,  to  accept  a  position  in  the  Signal  Service  Department 
at  Washington.     Thas  Ohio  loses  another  of  her  foremost  educators. 

— Geo.  E.  Campbell,  who  went  from  Ohio  to  take  charge  of  the  schools  of 
Wichita.  Kansas,  finds  his  hands  fnll  of  work  in  his  new  field.  The  people  are 
flocking  in  from  all  parts  of  the  country.  More  than  600  new  pupils  have  en- 
tered within  three  months  from  the  opening  of  the  schools  in  September  last. 

— The  secretary  of  the  Ohio  Teachers'  Association,  Sebastian  Thomas,  of 
Ix>di,  had  a  very  happy  Christmas.  The  cards  read,  "Sebastian  Thomas,  Mol- 
fie  C.  Huntsberger,  Married,  Christmas,  1884,  Jeromeville,  0."  Mrs.  Thomas 
was  formerly  a  teacher  in  the  schools  of  Seville,  0.  The  Monthly  extends 
congratiilations. 

— Fli  F.  Brown,  author  of  the  new  Eclectic  Physiology,  desires  to  make  a  few 
institute  engagements  for  the  ensuing  season.  He  is  strongly  endorsed  by 
State  Superintendent  Holcomb,  of  Indiana,  President  Smart,  of  Purdue  Uni- 
Tcrrity,  and  Dr.  E.  E.  White,  of  Cincinnati.  Institute  committees  can  address 
Mr.  Brown  at  Inrington,  Ind. 

— 'Miss  Milla  Bnrgner,  a  teacher  in  the  Douglas  school,  was  thrown  from  a 
ba|K7  hy  a  runaway  horse  and  instantly  killed,  Saturday,  Oct.  25th.  Miss  B. 
was  one  of  our  best  teachers. 

Mr.  Philip  Wilhelm,  special  teacher  of  German  in  the  First  Avenue  school, 
died  of  congestion  of  the  brain,  after  an  illness  of  a  few  days.  He  was  a  young 
man  of  excellent  qualities,  both  of  head  and  heart.  B.  W.  S. 

The  above  paragraphs  concerning  the  death  of  two  Columbus  teachers  were 
received  from  Bro.  Stevenson  in  time  for  the  December  number,  but  were  un- 
fartanately  mislaid  and  overlooked. 
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Melodies  of  the  Heart,  Songs  of  Freedom,  and  oilier  Poems,  By  W.  H. 
Tenable.    Cincinnati:    Robert  Clarke  &  Co.    1885. 

Those  who  have  read  "June  on  the  Miami"  and  *'The  Teacher's  Dream,"  by 
the  same  author,  will  be  prepared  to  appreciate  this  exquisite  collection  of 
short  poems.  It  contains  about  fifty  poeme,  some  of  them  fugitive  pieces  which 
have  appeared  from  time  to  time  in  the  papers  and  magazines,  and  some  which 
now  appear  in  print  for  the  first  time.  The  book  seems  like  a  little  open  chest 
filled  with  simplicity,  beauty,  melody,  purity,  delicacy,  pathos,  and  humor, — 
the  whole  perfumed  with  love. 

EKtraeisfrom  Rousseau's  Emile,  containing  the  Principal  Elements  of  Ped- 
agpogy,  foand  in  the  first  three  books.  With  an  Introduction  and  notes  by 
Jules  St eeg,  Paris:  Translated  by  Eleanor  Worthington,  formerly  of  the  Cook 
Coanty  Normal  School,  111.    Boston :    Ginn,  Heath  k  Co.    1885. 

Rousseau's  book  on  education,  written  more  than  a  hundred  years  ago,  has 
powerfully  affected  the  systems  of  education  both  in  Europe  and  America. 
While  it  contains  much  that  is  crude  and  false,  it  contains  also  much  of  value. 
The  compiler  does  not  offer  us  an  expurgated  Emile,  but  gathers  up  those  parts 
•Vll|ch  ^aye  l^ast  grown  old,"  aii(}  which  "bv  their  enerjjy  and  beauty  of  law? 
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guage/*  can  be  of  most  service  in  rooting  out  from  oar  educational  systems  the 
old  worthless  traditions.  Teachers  who  have  learned  to  do  their  own  think- 
ing maj  read  Rousseau  with  safety  and  profit. 

The  Elements  of  ChemUtry^  Inorganic  and  Organic,  By  Sidney  A.  Norton, 
Ph.  D.,  LL.  D..  Professor  in  the  Ohio  Stote  University.  Van  Antwerp,  Bragg 
&  Co.,  Cincinnati  and  New  York. 

This  is  a  revised  edition  of  Norton's  Chemistry,  with  the  addition  of  200 
pages  on  organic  Chemistry,  making  a  very  complete  and  very  excellent  school 
text-book.  The  author  advises  teachers  not  to  place  theory  above  practice, 
and  the  plan  of  the  book  is  to  lead  the  student  to  approach  each  subject,  as  far 
as  possible,  through  the  door  of  experiment  and  observation.  The  experiments 
are,  for  the  most  part,  such  as  can  be  performed  successfully  with  inexpensive 
apparatus. 

Elementary  History  of  the  United  States.    By  G.  P.  Quackenbos,  LL.  D., 

Revised,  in  1884,  by  John  D.  Quackenbos,  A.  M.,  M.  D.    New  York:    D.  Ap- 

pleton  &  Co.    C.  B.  Ruggles,  agent,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

This  old  favorite  comes  out  in  new  form,  with  new  maps  and  illustrations, 
the  whole  brought  down  to  June,  1884.  It  is  a  beautiful  book  and  one  of  the 
best  of  its  kind. 

The  Eclectic  School  Geometry :    A  Revision  of  Evans's  School  Geometry. 

By  J.  J.  Burns,  M.  A.    Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co.,  Cincinnati  and  New  York. 

Here  isgeometry  in  three  books,  enough  for  an  elementary  or  preparatorr 
course.  There  are  copious  original  exercises  and  problems  at  the  end  of  each 
book.  The  language  in  eveir  part  of  the  work  is  peculiarly  concise  and  def- 
inite, and  Uie  student  is  skillfully  led  to  grapple  with  difficulties,  rather  than 
helped  over  them. 

JANTTABT  MAGAZINES. 

"My  Schools  and  Schoolmasters,"  by  Prof.  John  Tyndall,  and  "State  Usur- 
pation of  Parental  Functions,"  by  Sir  Auberon  Herbert,  are  the  two  articles  in 
The  Popular  Science  Monthly  which  will  most  directly  interest  teachers.  The 
former  contains  interesting  sketches  of  the  great  scientist's  school- life  experi- 
ences; the  latter  is  directed  against  the  compulsory  and  other  features  of  the 
English  educational  system.  Besides  these,  there  is  a  long  array  of  other  val- 
nable  articles.    Published  by  D.  Appleton  k  Co.,  New  York. 

The  North  American  Review's  bill  of  fare  is  as  follows ;  * 'Vituperation  in 
Politics ;"  "Fronde's  Life  of  Carlyle  ;*'  '•The  Reunited  Union ;"  "William  Her- 
scheVs  Star  Surveys ;"  ''American  Labor  Organizations;"  "Socrates,  Buddha, 
and  Christ;"  "The  Increase  of  Wealth ;"  "The  Evidence  of  the  Senses."  New 
York:    No.  30  Lafayette  Place. 

In  l%e  Century^  George  W.  Cable  discusses  what  he  calls  the  greatest  social 
problem  before  the  American  people,  under  the  title,  "The  Freedman's  Case  in 
Eqnitv."  A  very  timely  article  is  Washington's  Gladden's  "Christianity  and 
Popular  Amusements."  The  Civil  War  articles  this  month  are  by  James  B. 
Eades  and  Admiral  Walke,  that  of  the  latter  being  profusely  illustrated.  There 
are  many  other  valuable  articles  besides.  The  departments  of  ''Topics  of  the 
Time"  and  "Open  Letters"  are  full  of  interest,  as  they  always  are.  The  Cen- 
tury Company,  Union  Square,  New  York. 

The  Atlantic  is  filled  with  choice  Literature.  "Childhood  in  Greek  and 
Roman  Literature,"  by  H.  E.  Scudder;  "The  H  Malady  in  England,"  by 
Richard  Grant  White  ;^'  "A  Salem  Pame-SchooV  by  flleanor  Putnam :  "The 
New  Portfolio,"  by  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  and  "The  Culture  of  the  Old 
School,"  are  some  of  the  leading  articles.  Besides  these,  there  are  stories  and 
poems  and  book  reviews  and  the'"Contributor'p  Club,"  mnkin^  altogether  § 
p{fpice  pollpctiop  pf  (iplifla^  refidipis*    ^oston :    Houghton,  ^i^in  ^  Cg, 
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MORAL  INSTRUCTION  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

BY  L.  W.  DAVTCLEVELAND,  O. 

[Read  before  the  North-Eastern  Ohio  Teachers'  Association.] 
It  would  seem  that  so  much  has  been  said  upon  this  subject  that 
nothing  new  remains  to  be  said.  Yet  it  is  a  subject  so  fraught  with 
interest  and  importance  concerning  personal  well  being  both  now  and 
hereafter,  that  we  come  boldly  to  its  discussion  once  more,  with  the 
hope  that  some  word  may  be  uttered  that  will  be  valuable  in  stimulate 
ing  the  efforts  by  which  we  seek  lo  reach  the  spirit,  the  conscience  of 
our  pupils,  and  thus  place  ourselves  in  the  best  possible  condition  to 
aid  them  in  the  most  important  work  of  their  lives, — the  formation  of 
such  character  as  will  bear  them  safely  through  a  world  of  adverse  in- 
fluences, and  lead  them  to  choose  the  better  part,  to  seek  such  honor 
and  fame  only  as  lie  in  the  realm  of  right-doing  and  right-thinking. 

That  the  task  of  gaining  admission  to  the  affections,  and  through 
the  affections  to  the  conscience,  of  our  pupils  is  a  difficult  one,  can  not 
be  denied,  but  its  importance  is  freely  admitted  by  all.  Success  in 
this  direction  is  unlimited, — failure  all  too  common.  We  as  teachers 
are  but  factors  in  the  moral  training  of  children,  but  we  are  factors, 
and  the  grand  result  will  be  incomplete  uples^  our  work  is  well  and 
faithfully  done, 
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We  are  to  supplement  the  work  of  others]  in  large  measure,  but, 
unfortunately,  in  many  cases  we  must  first  neutralize  absolutely  im- 
moral teachings,  before  many  advances  can  be  made.  Much  labor 
expended  in  the  field  of  morals  seems  destitute  of  results ;  but  it  is 
only  in  the  seeming.  Bread  cast  upon  the  waters  shall  return,  though' 
it  may  not  be  for  many  days. 

Many  have  fallen  low  in  the  scale  of  human  existence  for  causes 
which  in  themselves  seem  trivial  and  which  are  very  easily  neglected 
and  finally  ignored.  Many  a  criminal  has  become  such  because 
father,  mother,  friends,  teachers,  neglected  to  look  well  and  intelli- 
gently to  his  disposition,  and  his  waywardness  in  childhood.  Bitterly 
he  bewails  the  sad  result  of  bad  home  training,  or  no  home  training, 
of  the  pernicious  example  of  men  high  in  public  trust  who  were  smiled 
on  and  almost  lionized  by  polite  society.  Could  the  darkened  con- 
science of  the  criminal  class  be  exposed  to  human  vision  and  the  vari- 
ous causes  which  produce  the  unfortunate  results  be  brought  to  light, 
how  conspicuous  would  be  the  jarring  home,  the  parental  frown,  the 
gibes  of  equals,  the  sneers  of  competitors,  the  taunts  of  the  street,  the 
stains  of  the  revel,  the  blot  of  personal  indifference  \  all  deepened  and 
intensified  by  the  neglect  of  those  who  claim  a  nobler  walk.  The 
mountain  rill,  while  it  murmurs  and  babbles  and  frets  at  the  toils 
which  confine  it  to  its  tortuous  course,  is  at  first  turned  by  the  slightest 
obstacle,  but  rushes  on  to  meet  and  be  turned  by  another  and  another, 
until,  in  its  headlong  course,  having  contended  unsuccessfully  with  ad- 
verse circumstances  and  surroundings,  being  vanquished  in  many  and 
victorious  in  few,  in  its  blindness  it  dashes  over  the  precipice  and  is 
lost  in  the  world  of  waters  below.  So  with  human  life  unguided  or 
misguided,  the  crash  comes  sooner  or  later.  The  promise  of  earlier 
years,  which  needed  but  the  warning  influence  of  intelligent  kindness 
and  direction,  is  forever  lost.  With  the  failure  of  one  such  life  comes 
the  partial  or  complete  failure  of  many  another.  How  sad  that  the 
vail  which  seems  to  be  drawn  between  intelligence  and  ignorance 
can  not  be  lifted  and  the  true  interests  of  each  class  be  carefully  and 
honestly  considered.  What  is  to  the  interest  of  one  is  to  the  interest 
of  the  other.  But  ignorance  is  shy,  holds  off,  is  jealous,  suspects  sin- 
ister motives,  is  uncompromising,  is  silent  and  doggedly  stubborn  when 
assailed  and  brought  into  the  light. 

Our  first  remedy  lies  in  a  bold  attack  upon  ignorance  itself;  and 
here  the  field  of  our  warfare  is  confined  to  the  children  committed  to 
our  care.  I  would  not  be  understood  as  saying  that  vice  and  immor- 
ality are  confined  to  the  ignorant  classes  of  community ;  far  from  it. 
Oxi  the  other  hand,  jt  is  lamentably  true  tl^at  many  a  pioraj  leper, 
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scoundrel  and  villain  is  a  lion  in  so-called  good  society — that  in  many 
cases  it  is  wealth  alone  that  gives  standing ;  but  this  is  not  the  rule. 
Again,  some  of  our  best  people  are  among  the  worthy  ignorant; 
neither  is  this  the  rule.  We  are  too  apt  to  confound  the  worthy  poor 
with  the  worthy  ignorant. 

Again,  if  in  our  attack  upon  ignorance  we  negleet  the^heart,  and 
give  attention  only  to  the  intellect,  we  are  guilty  of  a  great  mistake. 
There  is  no  ignorance  so  great,  so  fatal,  so  inexcusable,  as  the  igno- 
rance of  right  as  distinguished  from  wrong ;  of  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  others  as  compared  with  our  own;  of  personal  responsibility  to 
each  other,  to  properly  constituted  authority,  to  the  claims  of  humanity, 
and  to  God.  Intellectual  strength,  influenced  by  such  ignorance,  is 
a  curse  rather  than  a  blessing.  What  then?  Shall  we  neglect  the  in- 
tellectual and  give  exclusive  attention  to  the  moral  education  of  our 
pupils  ?  Shall  we  first  lay  a  moral  basis  upon  which  to  build  intellect* 
ual  strength  ?  By  no  means.  Why  seek  to  divorce  mind  and  heart? 
Why  seek  to  build  up  the  one  to  the  neglect  of  the  other  ?  A  strong 
mind,  taught  to  look  inward  upon  the  conscience  and  outward  upon 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  others,  is  best  for  the  individual  as  well  as 
for  society. 

I  am  well  aware  that  it  is  easy  to  talk  on  this  subject,  to  theorize, 
to  deplore  our  failures,  etc.  I  know,  too^  that  we  are  pretty  well 
agreed  as  to  what  should  be  done ;  but  are  we  agreed  as  to  what  can 
be  done  ?  The  question  of  moral  instruction  is  a  practical  one,  and 
should  receive  practical  consideration  rather  than  sentimental.  The 
study  of  moral  ethics  is  exceedingly  valuable  at  the  proper  time  and 
place,  but  this  is  impossible  in  the  body  of  the  common  schools  of  the 
State.  The  principles  of  moral  philosophy  or  moral  ethics,  should  lie 
clear  in  the  mind  of  the  teacher,  so  as  to  form  a  basis  of  action.  But 
I  cannot  believe  that  regular,  systematic  instruction  in  moral  ethics  is 
profitable  in  lower  grades.  More  than  this :  I  do  not  believe  that  any 
set  time  for  such  work  should  find  a  place  in  the  daily  program.  It 
may  be  argued  that  unless  this  is  done,  the  subject  will  be  neglected. 
It  may  be  true  that  such  would  be  the  case  in  many  instances,  but  it 
is  equally  true  that  if  daily  work  be  made  mandatory,  many  heartless, 
objecdess,  profidess  lessons  would,  be  given  by  the  same  teacher.  No, 
the  time  for  moral  instruction  has  come  when  the  occasion  for  it  arises. 
It  may  be  claimed  that  the  occasion  arises  daily.  Very  well,  improve 
it  daily,  but  do  not  deliver  a  sermon  on  each  occasion. 

Why  not  look  this  matter  squarely  in  the  face,  recognize  its  import- 
ance, consider  its  surroundings,  and  do  our  level  best.  We  do  not 
e  xpect  to  teach  all  of  geography  in  a  day,  we  spend  years  upon  arith- 
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medc,  and  in  the  matter  of  language,  composition,  and  conversation, 
we  lag  not  neither  de  we  despair,  though  the  results  are  meager,  much 
below  what  we  have  a  right  to  expect.  Persistent,  intelligent  effort  is 
the  essential  thing  in  every  department  of  instruction  and  training.  A 
kind  word,  a  generous  act,  a  loving  look  are  sometimes  worth  more 
than  volumes  of  technical  instruction  in  right  and  wrong.  But  there 
must  be  a  basis,  a  foundation ;  all  kindness,  all  forgiveness,  will  not ' 
do.  The  principles  of  right  are  not  to  be  compromised,  nor  is  wrong 
to  be  condoned.  The  old  Mosaic  system  which  demanded  an  eye  for 
an  eye  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth,  was  set  aside  by  Him  who  spake  as 
never  man  spake.  The  Sermon  on  the  Mount  teaches  better  things, 
but  by  no  means  compromises  right  nor  condones  wrong. 

.  What,  then,  can  we  do  ?  Much  in  many  ways.  Much  is  done, 
but  much  more  can  be  done.  As  the  dew  which  silently  refreshes  the 
earth  in  the  early  morning  and  appears  to  vanish  e'er  the  business  of 
the  day  is  fairly  begun,  so  our  work  lies  largely  with  those  in  the  morn- 
ing of  life.  As  the  dew  which  sparkles  in  the  early  morning  light,  is 
soon  absorbed  by  leaflet  and  flower,  to  invigorate  the  plant  and  to  en- 
rich the  earth,  so  should  our  silent  influence,  our  words,  our  acts,  sink 
deeply  into  the  child-life  committed  to  our  care.  And  though  like  the 
dew,  our  efforts  appear  to  be  lost  in  the  hurry  and  bustle  of  life,  de- 
pend upon  it,  that  as  not  one  sparrow  falls  without  the  notice  of  your 
Father,  so  not  one  kind  word,  act  or  thought,  not  one  blow  against 
evil  and  for  the  right,  shall  fail.  Working  hand  in  hand  with  God  in 
this  matter,  there  can  be  no  failure.     But,  to  be  more  specific : 

With  whom  have  we  to  deal  ?  What  have  been  their  surroundings  ? 
What  are  the  influences  that  are  likely  to  neutralize  our  efforts  ?  Are 
there  not  many  among  our  pupils  who  already  exert  a  most  potent  in- 
fluence for  good  ?  How  large  is  the  number  of  those  whose  influence 
is  decidedly  bad  ?  Who  are  those  who  are  likely  to  be  swayed  back 
and  forth  between  these  extremes  ?  With  which  of  thes  classes  shall 
we  labor,  or  shall  we  labor  with  all  indiscriminately  ?  I  insist  that 
these  questions,  though  simple,  are  important,  and  that  upon  their  an- 
swer depends,  in  large  measure,  our  successs  not  only  in  the  field  of 
morals,  but  in  all  our  work  as  teachers. 

Every  school  of  whatever  grade,  of  which  I  have  ever  had  knowl- 
edge, readily  and  naturally  divided  itself  into  three  sections — divisions 
which  should  claim  the  attention,  thought  and  care  of  the  teacher. 
First,  a  class  of  pupils  who  are  well  disposed,  whose  influence  is  whole- 
some, who  endeavor  to  do  right.  Second,  a  class  decidedly  inclined 
to  do  evil.  Third,  a  class  between  these  extremes,  often  found  with 
the  right,  but  not  infrequently  if^ith  the  wrong.     In  the  light  of  these 
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three  divisions,  the  control  of  the  school,  which  lies  at  the  very  begin- 
ning of  our  work  in  moral  instruction,  should  be  possible  for  all.  The 
management  of  the  disorderly  class,  which  in  most  instances  is  a  small 
one,  carries  with  it  the  control  of  all.  With  the  school  well  in  hand, 
more  and  better  work  may  be  readily  accomplished,  both  in  morals 
and  otherwise.  Early  attention  should  be  given  to  the  character  and 
surroundings  of  those  with  whom  we  have  to  deal.  The  pinched  face, 
distrustful  look,  jealous  act,  cruel  conduct,  clearly  indicate  vicious  home 
and  street  training.  The  innocent  smile  and  confiding  ways  of  child- 
hood have  long  since  passed  away,  and  ^in  their  stead  has  come  the 
habit  of  expecting  rudeness  andjcruelty.  Like  begets  like,  and  the  child 
in  turn  becomes  a  tyrant  over  his  weaker  play-fellows,  and  over  all 
that  can  suffer,  so  far  as  they  come  within  his  power.  He  is  seeking 
to  "lord  it"  over  others  as  others  are  lording  it  over  him.  What  can 
we  do  for  such  ?  We  can  and  should  gain  their  confidence,  and 
though  they  may  often  break  away,  from  us,  and  do  many  inexcusable 
things,  yet  with  patience,  tact  and  persistence,  we  can  and  do  do 
much.  We  can  not  make  saints  of  all,  but  we  can  save  many  from 
becoming  demons.  Unless  we  inspire  confidence  not  only  in  us  but 
in  our  pupils,  our  honeyed  words,  pious  instructions,  and  tearful  ap- 
peals are  powerless.  One  unjust  act  on  our  part,  permitted  to  stand 
unrighted,  most  effectually  blocks  our  usefulness,  so  far  as  the  victim 
of  the  injustice  is  concerned.  We  are  continually  being  weighed  in 
the  balance  by  those  whom  we  seek  to  benefit. 

The  daily  occurrences  of  the  school-room,  yard  and  street,  the  cur- 
rent events  of  the  day,  incidents  of  history,  the  reading  lessons,  etc. , 
are  a  fruitful  and  sufGicient  source  from  which  to  draw  material  for 
moral  instruction.  These  judiciously  used  afford  an  object,  and  give 
point  and  force  that  cannot  be  secured  by  mere  formal  lessons.  A 
good  act  publicly  but  judiciously  commended  is  worth  quite  as  much, 
and  I  think  more,  morally,  than  a  bad  act  publicly  condemned.  But 
each  has  its  place.  The  one  is  intended  to  encourage,  the  other  to  re- 
press. Let  us  not  forget  that  the  best  moral  instruction  is  powerless 
in  the  presence  of  anger.  If  we  would  reform  an  angry  pupil  wait  till 
the  storm  has  passed.  A  soft  answer  turneth  away  wrath.  We  must, 
therefore,  wisely  discriminate  as  to  time  and  subject-matter.  Long 
moral  lectures  soon  become  irksome  and  valueless. 

It  is  well  to  place  pupils  upon  their  honor,  but  is  not  well  to  tempt 
too  far  in  this  direction.  The  enormity  of  a  falsehood,  the  criminal 
character  of  deceit,  the  lawless  and  rowdyish  tendency  of  quarreling, 
are  matters  that  will  force  themselves  upon  us  for  a  hearing ;  and  most 
earnestly,   carefully  and  judiciously  should  they  be  handled.     The 
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whole  moral  power  of  the  school  should  be  enlisted  against  each  and 
all  of  them — that  is,  against  the  offense,  not  against  the  offender. 
With  the  moral  force  of  the  school  against  the  offense  and  in  favor  of 
the  right,  we  may,  by  a  few  well  chosen  words  at  the  proper  time  and 
place,  do  much  for  the  offender.  This  may  not  be  moral  instruction 
as  taught  in  the  books,  but  it  is  moral  instruction  as  it  must  be  taught 
in  our  public  schools,  if  we  would  lead  our  pupils  to  a  higher  and  bet- 
ter plane  of  action  and  living.  It  is  the  offense  and  not  the  offender 
with  which,  as  a  rule,  we  should  publicly  deal.  And  yet  the  occca- 
sion  for  the  moral  lesson  should  be  fresh  that  its  application  may  be 
vigorous  and  lasting.  One  of  the  most  potent  influences  for  good  or 
evil  is  the  daily  condition  of  the  school.  In  the  hands  of  a  strong 
teacher,  one  whose  influence  extends  beyond  his  immediate  presence, 
there  is  constant  growth  morally  and  mentally.  The  proper  thing  is 
said  and  done  by  teacher  and  pupil ;  each  is  inspired  with  the  feeling 
that  he  can  and  should  do  right,  that  much  is  expected  of  him  and  he 
quietly  resolves  to  do  his  best.  If  the  pupil  could .  continue  in  this 
moral  atmosphere,  he  would  in  all  probability  come  out  all  right.  But 
a  change  takes  place.  He  falls  into  the  hands  of  a  teacher  who  is  not 
able  to  control  the  school,  and  how  soon  his  good  resolve  is  forgotten, 
or  at  least  neglected.  He  yields  to  the  influences  of  the  street,  and 
the  former  good  work  of  the  school  is  soon  neutralized.  In  the  hands 
of  the  strong  teacher,  for  whose  moral  character  and  efficient  abilities 
he  had  great  respect,  he  was  able  to  say  no,  and  to  stand  by  it, — to 
say  yes,  and  not  yield  his  position.  Would  to  God  that  such  influ- 
ences might  continue  longer.  When  we  have  uniformly  and  persist- 
ently done  our  best,  God  and  conscience  will  acquit  us. 

I  have  used  many  words  to  express  a  few  commonplace  thoughts. 
I  have  only  said  that  we  are  face  to  face  with  a  responsibility  that  we 
cannot  shirk, — that  we  should  see  to  it  that  our  influence  over  our  pu. 
pils  is  what  it  should  be, — that  we  must  seek  to  deepen  and  strengthen 
that  influence  by  all  the  proper  means  in  our  power, — that  in  doing 
this  we  shall  find  abundant  material  at  our  hands,  with  ready  listeners 
if  presented  at  the  proper  time  and  in  the  proper  spirit, — that  it  is  as 
good,  if  not  better,  to  commend  the  good  as  it  is  to  condemn  the  bad, 
— that  we  are  already  doing  much  in  the  matter  of  moral  instruction, — 
that  by  sturdy  kindness,  fair  dealing,  genuine  sympathy  and  patient 
forbearance,  we  may  ever  encourage  the  good,  strengthen  the  waver- 
ing, and  one  by  one  reclaim  the  bad,  and  that  we  can  and  should  do 
more  in  this  direction  than  we  have  been  doing,  in  doing  which  there 
is  great  reward. 
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HARD   VS,  SOFT   IN  TEACHING. 


BY  JACOBUS  REDIVIVUS. 

I  taught  my  first  school  in  Ohio,  in  1850,  fully  a  generation  ago. 
Since  that  time,  I  have  made  sundry  attempts  at  teaching,  and  I  have 
now  a  son  who  is  being  taught  under  other  masters.  I  have  had  re- 
cent occasion  to  notice  that  his  school  training  differs  from  that  which, 
in  my  early  days,  was  thought  to  be  at  once  useful  and  ornamental.  I 
may  as  well  strike  my  key  note  before  pitching  my  little  tune,  and, 
without  further  prelude,  own  and  acknowledge  as  well  as  confess  with 
deep  humiliation  that  I  am  an  old  fogy  in  school  matters. 

The  years  of  my  life,  like  those  of  the  original  Jacob,  have  been 
few ;  but,  unlike  his,  they  have  been  in  no  respect  feeble,  for  they 
have  witnessed  the  untold  discoveries  and  inventions  of  the  last  half 
century, — ^railroads  and  steamships,  telegraphs  and  telephones,  quater- 
nions and  natural  methods,  not  to  speak  of  natural  selection  and  sur- 
vival, microbes  and  other  disease  germs.  If  "fifty  years  of  Europe  are 
better  than  a  cycle  of  Cathay,"  I  am  a  deal  older  than  the  969  old  Me- 
thuselah that  was  drowned  in  Noah's  Hood.  Nevertheless,  I  am  as 
spry  and  as  cheerful  as  may  be  expected  of  a  veteran,  and  do  not  herein 
intend  to  ''shoulder  my  crutch  and  show  how  fields  were  won."  The 
Goodness  knows  that  my  victories  came  by  sharp  and  steady  fighting 
all  along  the  line,  and  the  only  strategy  I  knew  either  as  pupil  or 
teacher  was  to  keep  pegging  away.  For  all  that,  although  I  am  now 
paying  for  midnight  oil,  and  bear  some  scars  of  the  daily  tussle,  I  am 
gratified  to  know  that  my  labors  were  not  in  vain,  and  that,  although 
I  am  a  little  the  worse  for  wear,  I  feel  that  I  deserve  well  of  my  old 
pupils,  and  shall  have  my  laurels  in  due  time.  Of  course  this  is  the 
superfluous  brag  of  the  veteran  on  the  stage ;  but  it  is  put  in  only  to 
sweeten  the  gall  that  is  to  follow. 

My  son,  Judah  Joseph  Jacob,  is  wrapped  in  purple  and  fine  linen, 
and  has  a  coat  of  divers  colors  in  a  variety  of  meanings  and  figures. 
My  lines  were  harder  than  his  in  every  imaginable  respect,  physically 
and  metaphysically,  but  not  morally ;  for  I  grew  to  manhood  in  a 
primitive  atmosphere. 

\Vhen  I  went,  as  a  boy,  to  my  high  school,  there  was  nothing  that 
suggested  the  Sybarite.  In  summer  time,  such  boys  that  had  proud 
mothers,  like  mine,  wore  linen  blouses  and  linen  trousers  and  leather 
shoes.  My  rig  must  have  cost  two  or  three  dollars,  at  least,  for  I  was 
not  allowed  to  go  barefoot ;  but  there  were  bright  boys  of  my  class, 
who  have  since  deserved  well  of  the  State,  whose  summer  dress  was 
mt^r^ly  shift  and  pa^t^lppn? — both  dear  at  a  dollar.     I  do  pot  suppose 
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that  the  thought  of  fashion  or  the  desire  of  finery  entered  into  any  one 
of  our  simple  heads.  In  fact,  the  little  finery  we  had  rather  interfered 
with  our  notions  of  enjoyment,  which  was  thoroughly  and  perfectly 
Arcadian.  In  winter,  we  had  enough  clothes  to  keep  us  warm,  even 
if  they  were  not  perfumed  by  cigarettes. 

In  after  years  I  returned  to  this  same  high  school  and  exchanged 
the  role  of  pupil  for  that  of  preceptor.  I  soon  found  that  I  was  not  a 
schoolmaster  but  a  'Trofessor,"  and  doubtless  was  tickled  thereby.  I 
found  no  bafe  feet,  the  luxury  of  slippers  was  the  fashion.  It  stands 
to  reason  that  there  were  no  Maud  Mullers  there ;  the  Mauds  that  I 
taught  were  Miss  Margarets  and  had  already  grown  to  be  young  ladies, 
and  the  boys  who  represented  me  had  come  to  be  young  gentlemen. 

"Time  goes  by  turns 

And  chances  change  by  course." 

My  mathematical  discipline  was  based  upon  Colbum's  Mental  and 
Colbum's  Sequel.  The  only  rule  or  definition  I  learned  at  that  date 
was  the  legal  rule  for  computing  interest.  Add  meant  to  add,  and 
multiply  to  multiply,  and  you  had  to  do  it.  There  was  no  setting 
down  units  under  units  and  tens  under  tens  and  such  like,  and  the  use 
of  the  slate  was  discouraged  except  to  draw  maps  upon,  or  to  spell 
phthysic  upon,  but  some  of  my  fellows,  whom  I  envy  unceasingly, 
could  cipher  most  prodigiously  and  mentally,  et  vice  versa. 

When  I  returned,  as  aforesaid,  I  found  not  only  that  the  school  had 
become  shod  but  that  it  had  taken  on  a  more  reputable  and  respectable 
air.  My  son's  school  has  improved  upon  this,  so  far  as  the  '*J"^c- 
taeque  Nymphis  gratiae  decentes"  are  concerned.  He  is  provided 
with  garments  suited  to  the  season,  comfortable  and  comely,  but  he  is 
not  satisfied  with  them  unless  they  trim  with  those  of  the  other  young 
lords  that  sail  with  him,  full  rigged, 

* 'bedecked,  ornate,  and  gay. 
With  all  their  bravery  on  and  tackle  trim, 
Bound  for  the  isles  of  Javan  or  Gadire.'* 

If  they  are  the  sort  of  inhabitants  that  really  suit  the  isles  of  Javan, 
I  am  far  too  old  a  fogy  to  think  the  Javan  climate  desirable ;  but  I  am 
not  old  enough  not  to  recognize  that  I  wander  from  my  text. 

What  is  my  text  ?    Easy  vs.  Hard. 

Some  years  after  my  place  in  the  old  high  school  became  vacant  of 
me,  I  chanced  to  meet  one  of  my  former  colleagues,  whose  name  is 
honored  wherever  mentioned  in  the  hearing  of  her  former  pupils,  and 
who  had  recently  gone  over  and  through  our  old  battle  fields.  She 
told  me  that  she  bad  given  the  subject  fair  consideration  and  had  come 
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to  the  conclusion  that  easy  teaching  had  taken  the  place  of  the  tkor- 
augh,  (I  assume  that  thorough  is  synonomous  with  hard.)  She,  her- 
self, had  not  been  an  ''easy"  teacher  and  had  recognized  that 
easy  £act  Of  course,  she  knew  and  knows  that  the  paths  of  peace  are 
pleasant,  but  kept  on  the  war  path  as  long  as  she  taught,  and  believes 
to  this  day  that  a  mistake  h^  been  made  in  not  keeping  up  forced 
marches  and  pitched  battles  against  ignorance  and  stupidity.  She 
knew  no  easy  ways :  no  more  do  I.  If  you  are  called  upon  to  spell 
Con-stan-ti-no-ple,  every  syllable,  every  letter,  must  find  its  place. 
You  don't  make  it  easy  by  dropping  the  **ple."  * 

We  old  fogies  have  learned  the  etymology  of  the  word  E-duc-a-tion, 
theoretically,  ii  not  practically,  over  and  over  again.  Some  of  us 
have  wished  (when  we  had  pluck  enough)  that  an  apostle  would  arise 
who  should  define  in-struc-tion. 

In  my  boyhood,  boys  used  to  be  instructed— if  one  of  those  fin- 
ical word  clippers  need  it,  they  were  built  in  upon.  The  carpenter  or 
bricklayer  took  a  sense  of  his  materials  and  did  what  he  could  with 
them.  He  founds  as  Saint  Paul  did,  that  some  of  the  proposed  vessels 
were  to  be  used  for  honor  and  others  for  dishonor  \  but  the  clay  was 
all  the  same. 

EDUCATION  VS  INSTRUCTION. 

I  verily  believe  that  the  latter  word,  meaning  thereby  the  thought 
involved,  has  suffered  wrong  for  the  last  thirty  or  fifty  years.  Educa- 
tion is  a  beautiful  daisy — E-duco^  to  draw  out  of.  What  can  you  draw 
out  of  a  brick  or  a  stone  ?  In-siruo — ^if  you  have  anything  to  start 
with,  you  can  build  something  or  other. 

So  goes  my  text ;  playing  upon  words,  after  all — educa — instruv.  Why 
should  I  worry  about  those  foreign  words  at  all  ?  What  I  want  my 
storied  son  to  have,  is  knowledge.  If  he  would  warm  the  cockles  of 
my  heart  he  must  kno7v  things,  and  be  able,  like  Adam,  to  give  names 
to  things  and  to  know  the  "why  and  because." 

How  can  I  ''duke"  out  of  him  a  bird  or  a  beast  ?  or  the  multiplica- 
tion table  ?  or  the  rule  of  three  ?  or  how  to  spell  Constantinople  ?  or 
to  know  the  sarcasm  of  "bosh"  ?  What  adds  poignancy  to  my  med- 
itations is  the  consciousness  that  I  am  not  able  to  realize  to  what 
depths  I  myself  have  fallen.  He  is  not  much  of  a  "feller,"  but  he 
dabbles  in  all  sort  of  truck.  He  is  not  sure  of  the  value  of  the  inside 
angles  of  a  triangle  but  he  is  great  on  the  outside  ditto,  ditto.  He  can 
not  reckon  up  the  interest  on  a  note,  nor  write  a  decent  letter.  As  to 
details,  such  as  his  deficiency  in  his  multiplication  table  or  in  his  para- 
digms, I  do  not  know  what  part  is  to  be  laid  to  his  inherited  stupidity, 
nor  what  to  the  incapacity  of  his  teachers.     Be  it  bis  parents'  fault  or 
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his  teachers',  my  son  is  not  instructed  as  his  years  warrant,  and  he  has 
no  e-du-ca-tion  to  speak  of.     We  do  not  mention  trifles. 

My  own  fault  ?  Somewhat  so,  perhaps,  because  I  have  had  to  do 
with  teaching  other  boys.  But  my  son  is  but  little  worse  than  the  best 
of  his  class,  of  which  only  1 7  per  cent,  passed  in  a  recent  examina- 
tion.    (The  previous  class  did  not  stand  so  well.) 

Now  I  say  this  is  the  result  of '  'easy  teaching. "  He  has  been  tickled 
and  amused  and  danced  into  the  ways  of  learning ;  and  his  teachers 
have  forgotten  that  there  is  ''no  royal  road  to  learning."  He  gets 
dabbles  in  every  thing — a  little  of  this,  a  little  of  that,  and  a  taste  of 
the  other,  until  I  feel  like  sending  him  to  the  One  Study  College,  at 
Scio.  Be  so  good  as  to  understand  me ;  in  this  writing,  I  am  not 
complaining  of  his  school,  but  of  the  system  which  has  come  to  rule 
his  school  and  all  the  graded  schools  in  Ohio.  As  an  old  fogy,  I 
should  say  that  "things  are  not  as  they  were"  and  that  the  old  things 
were  and  are  the  best.  As  an  observer  upon  actualities,  I  do  say,  and 
invite  discussion,  that  pupils  who  leave  our  schools — grammar  and 
high — have  less  of  instnution  than  those  of  a  generation  ago.  And  I 
will  go  farther  and  say  that  much  of  the  so-called  new  education  has 
been  of  the  sort  of  the  "Apples  of  Sodom." 

"Easy  Education,"  "learning  without  tears," — there  is  nothing  of 
the  sort.  What  is  the  natural  method  of  Education  ?  Kings  and 
Priests  desired  it  long,  but  died  without  the  sight.  My  son,  as  quoted, 
takes  everything  hard,  and  does  not  master  the  thing  after  all,  unless 
he  is  hard  driven,  and  kept  at  it.  His  younger  brother,  my  second 
son,  not  so  old  by  some  years  as  his  elder,  takes  things  easy,  and 
wades  into  learning  as  he  would  into  the  shallowed  waters  of  Lake 
Erie,  and  has  already  learned  to  correct  me,  his  venerable  papa,  of 
false  grammar. 

The  older  boy  is  my  painful  example.  He  is  getting  "soft  teach- 
ing," and  is  mentally,  as  far  as  knowledge  of  books  is  concerned,  as 
soft  as  a  jelly  fish.  I  wish  he  were  as  soft  in  other  ways;  but  in 
matters  worldly  and  earthly  and  mundane,  he  can  discount  many  who 
can  conjugate  moneo  and  tupto.  For  all  that,  he  does  not  know  his 
books  and  what  that  phrase  implies.  I  try  to  find  out  what  causes 
this.  When  my  wife  taught  him,  he  stood  high  in  his  classes.  She  is 
no  teacher,  only  a  blunderbuss  headed  sort  of  a  woman,  that  would 
not  let  the  boy  go  to  bed  until  he  knew  what  was  on  the  printed  page. 
So  long  as  she  drove  him,  in  her  uncultured  sort  of  a  way,  he  got 
along,  but  her  increasing  cares  forced  her  to  give  up  this  uncongenial 
task,  and  the  result  is,  that  he  is  like  the  other  boys,  17  per  cent.  Qt 
attainment. 
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This  paper  shall  not  be  without  a  point  The  point  is  already 
pricked,  but  some  have  thick  hides. 

Education  is  well.  Draw  out  of  a  soul  all  you  can.  There  are  some 
inspired  teachers  who  can  draw  out  of  the  blossom,  sweetness  and 
light. 

Not  one  in  a  thousand  of  teachers  is  inspired.  These  other  999  can 
not  draw  anything  out  of  any  soul.  Let  it  content  them  to  furnish  food 
whereby  the  soul  may  grow,  that  is,  by  becoming  instructed.  Such 
uninspired  teachers  may,  in  their  hap-hazard  or  dull,  plodding  way, 
assist  some  ravenous  soul  in  finding  his  path  to  the  tree  of  life,  although 
they  themselves  have  never  tasted  one  of  its  leaves. 

Leaving  metaphor,  what  my  son  needs  b  drill,  drilling  and  task 
work.  Sentiment  and  high  education  are  lost  upon  him.  He  is  lazy 
and  must  be  kept  at  work.  Bright  enough  about  play,  he  is  dull  in 
his  studies.  He  is  fond  of  his  teachers  and,  I  think,  tries  to  do  as  they 
desire.  I  myself  find  no  fault  with  them  personally,  except  so  far  as 
they  are  responsible  for  the  system  which  has  gradually  settled  like  an 
incubus  upon  our  graded  schools. 

This  system  is  that  of  which  some  are  so  proud  and  exultant :  of 
which  every  thing  is  claimed  that  is  profitable  in  teaching.  A  S3rstem 
which  so  divides  the  school  day  that  all  the  time  is  consumed  in  the  so- 
miscalled  exercises,  and  little  or  almost  no  time  given  to  study.  My 
son,  J.  J.  J.,  gets  one  "period"  of  forty  minutes  for  study,  imless  ex- 
cused from  some  special  exercise.  This,  I  am  informed,  is  the 
amount  of  time  usually  allowed  any  student  for  getting  his  lessons,  the 
rest  of  the  time  being  consumed  in  saying  them.  ' 'One-half  penny- 
worth of  bread  to  this  intolerable  deal  of  sack! " 

Now  then,  once  more,  natural  methods  are  the  only  methods  that 
anyone  can  commend;  but  a  method  of  discovery  or  invention 
(which  may  be  and  doubtless  is  the  only  way  to  seek  after  new  inven- 
tions and  new  discoveries)  is  not  of  necessity  a  method  available  in 
teaching. 

''To  be  sure,"  said  Squeers,  "B-O-T,  bot,  T-I-N,  tin,  N-E-Y,  ney, 
bottinney,  noun  substantive ;  a  knowledge  of  plants.  When  he  (the 
pupil)  has  learned  that  bottinney  means  a  knowledge  of  plants,  he  goes 
and  knows  'em,"  (i.  e.,  by  weeding  the  garden.)  This  natural  method 
of  teaching  botany  so  as  to  attain  a  knowledge  of  plants  by  actually 
handling  them  would  require  the  years  of  a  dozen  Methuselahs,  except 
such  as  happen  to  have  the  insight  of  Linneus  or  of  Darwin.  A  nat- 
ural method  can,  if  intelligently  applied,  set  a  pupil  to  work  in  the 
right  way,  and  give  him  a  relish  for  his  study.  But  any  boy  that  mas- 
ters a  science  or  a  language  will  do  it  now  as  his  fathers  didy  by  doing 
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an  immense  amount  of  hard  study,  of  rote  work,  of  memorizing  and 
all  sorts  of  mental  drudgery.  It  is  not  in  the  nature  of  things  that  he 
should  discover  protoplasm  or  chlorophyl,  or  invent  a  classification  or 
a  nomenclature,  or  that  he  should  do  any  of  these  things  by  the  aid  of 
any  system  of  pedagogy.  It  stands  to  reason  that  the  boy  will  require 
time  for  such  study,  and  will  require  the  old  fashioned  drill  which  aids 
in  its  mastery.  The  little  driblets  he  gets,  waste  his  time  and  do  little 
for  mental  discipline.  I  am  not  alone  in  thinking  that  the  present 
generation  of  school  boys  are  far  less  self-reliant  in  their  studies  than 
their  grandfathers,  who  knew  nothing  of  Froebel,  nor  of  Pestalozzi. 
And  I  note  with  great  regret  that  the  cry  has  gone  out  that  their  way 
must  be  made  still  easier. 

Would  it  not  be  well  to  return  to  some  of  the  old  hard-fisted  meth- 
ods of  drills  ? 

The  present  fashion  in  teaching,  as  it  seems  to  me,  ignores  the  fact 
that  our  store-house  of  knowledge  is  the  growth  of  all  the  ages  since 
the  original  apple  was  eaten.  It  is  to  the  credit  of  great  teachers  like 
Aristotle  that  they  have  so  systematized  knowledge  that  it  can  be 
taught.  Of  course,  the  end  of  education  is  to  enable  the  student  to 
think  for  himself;  but  if  he  is  going  to  think  about  the  Latin  language 
to  any  purpose,  he  must  commit  his  paradigms  to  memory,  and  if  he 
is  going  to  think  about  surveying  land,  he  needs  a  substratum  of  arith- 
metic, and  if  he  is  going  to  do  good  work  anywhere,  he  must  serve 
his  seven  years  apprenticeship  as  of  old,  and  do  his  wandetjahr  be- 
sides. What  did  not  the  original  Jacob  do  for  his  Rachel  ?  and  why 
should  I  repine  that  I  have  labored  and  loved,  or  wish  that  my  son,  J. 
J.  J.,  should  lack  either  the  labor  or  the  lover  that  will  stick  tighter  to 
him  than  any  other  ? 

I  despise  from  the  bottom  of  my  heart  dolts  and  drones.  I  can  tol- 
erate a  dolt,  because  he  is  fated  or  elected  to  remain  forever  a  dolt.  I 
have  kicked  some  lazy  drones  into  shape,  and,  although  I  love  my  ease 
and  comfort,  if  I  get  a  chance  at  a  drone  I  will  now  and  ever  dedicate 
and  consecrate  my  toe  nails  to  his  intellectual  upheaval.     Amen. 


The  best  of  us  teachers  have  far  more  to  learn  from  children  than 
we  can  ever  hope  to  teach  them;  and  what  we  succeed  in  teaching,  at 
least  beyond  the  merest  rudiments,  will  always  be  proportionate  to  the 
knowledge  we  have  the  wit  to  get  from  and  about  them. — G.  Sianley 
HalL 
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IMPRESSIONS  OF  THE  GREAT  WEST. 


BY  JOHN  OGDEN. 
II. 

It  was  customary  in  the  earlier  days  of  the  republic,  to  go  East  in 
search  of  wisdom  and  professional  skill ;  but,  really  the  tables  seem  to 
be  fast  turning.  It  would  be  a  salutary  lesson,  at  least,  if  some  of  our 
old  fogy  teachers,  who  are  still  drumming  away  upon  their  percentages 
in  spelling,  and  grammar,  and  Latin  roots,  and  rules  in  arithmetic,  to 
look  in  upon  some  of  these  live  schools  *'out  West."  At  St.  Paul, 
for  instance,  our  visitor  would  be  quietly  introduced  into  a  large,  nice- 
ly furnished  room,  containing  about  forty  or  fifty  pupils,  the  first  pri- 
mary grade.  He  would  not  be  introduced  to  the  teacher,  the  first 
things  (a  custom  which  I  heartily  wish  could  be  changed,)  while  the 
children  stare  in  stupid  wonder  at  him.  Both  children  and  teacher 
are  too  busy  to  notice  any  one.     But  what  are  they  doing  ? 

This  is  what  is  called  **Busy  Work"  for  little  fingers.  (And  children 
think  with  their  fingers  ''out  West"  This  is  quite  a  recent  discovery, 
and  I  thought  it  worth  while  to  mention  it.)  ^^Busy  Work  for  little 
fingers!  "  Our  visitor  will  see  a  large  table,  ten  or  twelve  feet  long 
and  three  or  four  feet  wide,  standing  just  in  front  of  the  teacher's  desk 
or  stand,  literally  covered  with  blocks,  sticks,  stones,  beans,  corn, 
shells,  shoe-pegs,  buttons,  beads,  balls,  marbles,  leaves,  slips  of 
paper,  pencils,  and  clay  for  moulding — and  these  are  not  the  sand 
tables,  either — with  many  other  things  which  I  cannot  recall  now. 
'•What  are  these  for  ?"  Why,  these  are  the  working  tools  for  those 
little  fingers,  that  are  forever  getting  into  mischief,  unless  thus  fur- 
nished with  something  to  handle.  It  is  old  Mother  Nature  here, 
speaking  to  her  children  through  this  cheap  collection  of  things  ;  and 
it  is  a  most  withering  rebuke,  upon  the  old  fogy's  method  of  putting 
books  and  primers  into  the  hands  of  these  little  ones,  in  order  to  teach 
them  to  think.  "Tib  th$nkP'  Why,  there  was  more  real  thinking 
done  here  in  20  minutes  as  these  children — 20  at  a  time — stood  about 
this  table,  handling  and  experimenting,  and  talking,  asking  and  an- 
swering questions,  than  I  have  known  done  in  a  whole  term,  in  some 
of  the  old  cramming  schools.  And  yet  we  have  teachers — fossils — 
who  still  clamor  against  this  "Busy  Work,"  and  call  it  play,  and  dissi- 
pation, idleness,  folly  and  all  that.  I  wish  some  of  them  had  sense 
enough  to  see  the  deep  meaning  to  this  "play,"  and  honesty  enough 
to  confess  its  worth.  "/%iy/"  It  is  play — play  of  the  faculties  of 
mind  and  body,  by  which  the  child  grows,  and  which  we  undertake 
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to  offset  against  the  stupid  tricks,  and  silly  jugglery  practiced  in  many 
schools,  and  ignorantly  palmed  off  upon  the  community  for  knowl- 
edge, or  thinking.  Why,  these  acquirements  should  be  placarded 
^'nonsense,^^  instead  of  knowledge  ;  and  the  methods  should  be  sol- 
emnly christened  '^Easy  and  safe  (?)  means  whereby  natural  young 
children  may  be  changed  into  dunces ;  the  evidences  whereof  are 
ability  to  answer  questions  ''set  down  in  a  book,"  and  to  chatter  words 
without  meaning.  ^^  Great  discovery  P^  Come,  my  fogy  friend,  own 
up  now,  that  this  is  true ;  and  more,  that  you  are  guilty,  yourself.  I 
am.  But  I  have  repented ;  have  you  ?  Well,  then,  we  can  go  on. 
But  a  worse  thing  you  will  see  here  in  these  St.  Paul  schools — ^a  horri- 
ble thing  in  the  eyes  of  some;  but  all,  happily,  in  the  same  line  of  im- 
provement, and  an  evidence  of  the  wonderful  expansibility  of  the 
Western  idea. 

It  is  a  common  thing,  you  know,  in  all  schools  in  the  north,  at  least, 
to  see  colored  and  white  youth  in  all  grades,  on  a  scale  of  perfect 
equality.  But  you  will  be  introduced  here,  by  the  courteous  superin- 
tendent, to  a  colored  teacher,  in  charge  of  a  white  school,  and  not  a 
colored  pupil  in  it ;  and  a  more  orderly,  obedient,  respectful,  earnest 
and  loving  set  of  pupils  you  will  not  find  anywhere.  There  are  two  of 
these  schools  in  the  city.  The  teachers  are  both  graduates,  both  of 
the  high  school  and  of  the  normal  school,  and  stand  among  the  best  in 
the  city. 

The  schools  of  St.  Paul  are  under  the  efficient  superintendence  of 
Maj.  B.  F.  Wright,  an  old  prison  mate  of  the  writer,  during  the  last 
year  of  the  late  war ;  and  some  amusing  incidents  that  occurred  at 
Macon,  Savannah  and  Charleston,  were  reviewed,  as  we  recalled  the 
past. 

The  population  of  Saint  Paul  has  nearly  or  quite  doubled  itself  in 
the  past  four  years,  being  now  about  80,000,  with  an  enrollment  in 
her  schools  of  nearly  10,000 ;  and  175  teachers,  too  few  for  so  large  a 
place,  and  the  crowded  schools  show  it.  New  school  buildings  are  in 
progress  to  accommodate  the  rapidly  increasing  population. 

At  Minneapolis  we  had  the  pleasure  of  addressing  the  teachers  of 
that  city  in  a  body ;  and  it  was  a  grand  sight  to  see  200  teachers  as- 
sembled in  the  large  auditorium  of  one  of  the  finest  high  school  build- 
ings of  the  West.  Twenty  years  ago  Minneapolis  was  a  mere  village, 
in  comparison ;  it  now  rivals  St.  Louis  and  Cincinnati,  if  not  in  pop- 
ulation, at  least  in  beauty  and  enterprise.  With  a  population  of  more 
than  100,000,  and  a  school  enrollment  of  more  than  10,000,  a  range 
of  school  buildings  rivaling  any  thing  in  the  East,  the  fair  city  is  a 
perfect  queen  of  beauty  and  of  business.     Her  water  power  is  the 
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greatest,  perhaps,  in   the  world,  her  lumber  trade  unsurpassed,  her 
manufactories  must  some  day  equal  any  thing  in  the  old  world. 

Superintendent  Tousley  is  master  of  the  situation  here  \  and,  what 
with  his  great  popularity,  and  able  assistance,  one  may  readily  imagine 
the  tremendous  push  and  power  these  schools  have.  They  have  to  be 
seen  to  be  appreciated. 

The  Kindergarten  here,  as  in  St  Paul,  receives  some  attention  by 
private  enterprise,  among  which  are  Mrs.  Holbrook's,  at  29  Eastman 
Avenue,  on  the  Island,  and  Miss  Stephenson's,  a  niece  of  Governor 
Washburn's,  in  the  city,  and  others  I  did  not  find  time  to  visit  The 
Charity  Kindergarten,  under  the  auspices  of  the  ladies'  society  of  the 
Congregational  Church,  where  I  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  our  good 
friend,  Dr.  Hutchins,  formerly  of  Columbus,  O.,  numbers  40  children, 
gathered  from  needy  families,  and  is  one  of  the  best  managed  kinder- 
gartens I  ever  saw.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  Charity  Kindergarten, 
well  managed,  offers  the  safest  channel  through  which  we  may  reach 
the  public  schools,  with  this  beautiful  and  philosophical  method  for  the 
treatment  of  little  children.  I  had  the  pleasure  of  giving  a  few  lec- 
tures to  this  society  of  ladies,  which  may  aid  them  some  in  their  ardu- 
ous work.  In  the  midst  of  this  work  I  was  called  to  Omaha  again,  to 
fill  an  engagement  of  six  kindergarten  lectures  to  the  primary  grades 
of  the  public  schools  of  that  city. 

Omaha  is  another  instance  of  the  marvelous  growth  of  Western 
ideas.  Twenty-eight  years  ago  it  was  scarcely  in  existence.  It  now 
numbers  between  50,000  and  60,000  inhabitants.  It  is  located  on  a 
beautiful  rise  of  ground,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Missouri  river,  com- 
manding an  extensive  view  of  the  valley  and  bluffs  beyond. 

The  high  school  of  this  place  has  but  one  equal,  I  am  told,  on  the 
continent.  The  site  is  one  of  commanding  eminence,  affording  a  view 
in  all  directions,  from  12  to  20  miles.  The  building  alone  is  said  to 
have  cost  $350,000. 

The  hotels  and  wholesale  establishments  here  rival  those  of  Chicago 
and  New  York ;  and  much  of  the  wholesale  business  of  the  former 
place  is  now  transferred  to  this  city,  and  other  rival  cities  of  the  far 
West 

Omaha  has  a  school  population  of  about  10,367,  with  an  enrollment 
last  year  of  5,876.  It  now  has  11 1  teachers,  most  of  whom  are  fully 
up  to  the  most  advanced  ideas  of  school  work.  Superintendent  James, 
formerly  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and  well  known  to  many  of  the  readers 
of  the  Monthly,  has  these  schools  well  in  hand.  For  energy  and  de- 
termination, wise  and  firm  control,  he  has  few  superiors  among  our 
best  superintendents. 
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The  kindergarten  instruction  given  here — ^six  lectures — though  under 
somewhat  disadvantageous  circumstances,  owing  to  the  want  of  suffi- 
cient time,  was  intended  to  aid  in  introducing  some  of  the  pleasing 
gifts  and  occupations  in  the  primary  grades. 

Omaha  has  recently  constructed  some  of  the  finest  street  improve- 
ments, in  the  way  of  Asphalt  pavement,  anywhere  in  the  West.  Some 
seven  miles  of  this  was  completed  last  summer ;  and  her  street  rail- 
roads extend  to  the  remotest  parts  of  the  city,  whose  fine  residences 
and  ample  pleasure  grounds  put  to  shame  many  of  the  old  seedy  towns 
of  the  East. 

Council  Bluffs,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  is  the  grand  rail- 
road center  for  the  West.  It  has  many  beautiful  points,  among  which 
are  its  extensive  park  and  water  works.  The  former  contains  many 
acres,  diversified  with  pleasant  drives,  rugged  ravines,  and  shaded 
dells,  all  of  which  we  enjoyed  in  a  pleasant  drive  with  Superintendent 
McNaughton,  who  enjoys  the  confidence  and  esteem,  not  only  of  his 
able  corps  of  teachers,  but  of  his  many  patrons. 

The  three  weeks  institute  held  at  this  place,  under  the  able  manage- 
ment of  County  Superintendent  Matthews,  where  I  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  be  a  co-worker  with  Superintendent  McNaughton,  of  the 
Bluffs,  and  Superintendent  Davis,  of  Avoca,  was  one  of  the  best  in 
my  experience. 

The  institute  in  Iowa  means  work,  and  no  foolishness.  Classes  are 
organized,  according  to  grade,  and  then  drilled  in  the  actual  work  of 
the  school-room.  The  institute  at  Humboldt,  under  the  direction  of 
County  Superintendent  McLeod,  and  the  one  at  Charles  City,  under 
County  Superintendent  Davidson,  were  models  of  efficient  work.  At 
the  last  mentioned,  we  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  Principal  Gilchrist, 
of  the  State  Normal  School,  formerly  of  Ohio,  State  Superintendent 
Acres,  and  our  old  veteran  friend,  of  the  State  University,  Dr.  J.  L. 
Pickard. 

How  well  these  men  wear !  Their  locks  are  whitening,  to  be  sure, 
but  their  vigor  seems  unabated.  Their  souls  are  as  young  as  ever. 
Time  only  adds  wisdom  to  their  already  ripe  experience ;  and  many 
more  useful  years  seem  before  them. 

But  some  day,  some  of  us  will  have  to  hand  over  the  work  of  train- 
ing teachers  into  the  vigorous  hands  of  the  many  young  and  promising 
teachers  that  are  springing  up  all  over  our  broad  land.  May  the 
great  and  all-wise  Being  guide  this  great  army  of  workers,  that  our 
nation  may  soon  become  as  renowned  for  wisdcm  and  good  works,  as 
she  now  is  for  glorious  opportunities. 
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PRIMARY  ARITHMETIC. 


BY  ELLA  KINSLEY,  GENEVA,   O. 

[Bead  before  the  Ashtabula  County  Teachers'  Association.] 

It  has  been  said  that  a  child  is  a  walking  interrogation  point,  and,  I 
think  we  may  safely  add,  one  that  represents  an  indirect  question. 

We  need  not  flatter  ourselves  that  we  can  answer  him  satisfactorily 
by  a  simple  "yes,"  or  **no/'  Fortunate  are  we  if  we  have  sufficient 
skill  in  the  use  of  simple  language  to  be  able  to  answer  him  at  all.  We 
may,  indeed,  silence  him  with  a  very  few  words,  but  the  question  mark 
is  still  visible  in  his  face  until  he  understands  the  answer.  It  has  been 
claimed  by  one  of  experience  and  authority,  that  much  time  is  wasted 
in  our  primary  schools,  trying  to  make  clear  to  the  minds  of  children 
things  that  are  beyond  their  comprehension,  when,  if  we  would  simply 
give  them  the  facts  and  let  them  retain  these  in  their  memories  until 
their  reasoning  faculties  were  more  fully  developed,  they  would  then 
be  able  to  solve  the  mysteries  for  themselves,  and  thus  much  time  and 
labor  would  be  saved.  Is  it  true  that  a  child's  memory  is  so  far  in  ad- 
vance of  his  reasoning  faculties,  that  it  can  retain  all  these  bare  facts 
without  a  chain  of  reasoning  with  which  to  connect  them  ?  And  if  the 
memory  has  this  advance,  how  can  the  reasoning  faculties  overtake  it 
unless  we  give  them  careful  assistance  ? 

Let  us  take  the  child  as  he  first  enters  school,  and  suppose  that  he 
knows  absolutely  nothing  about  numbers.  The  majority  of  children, 
it  is  true,  know  how  to  count  to  five  or  ten,  and  some  far  beyond  that, 
before  entering  school ;  but  some  of  them  do  not,  and  we  will  take 
one  of  these  for  an  example. 

Suppose  we  place  on  the  blackboard  a  figure  i  and  tell  him  that  that 
means  one,  and  to  make  it  on  his  slate.  He  does  the  best  he  can,  and 
then  the  questioning  face  turns  to  ours  with  a  look  that  says  as  plainly  as 
if  it  were  spoken  in  words,  "Well,  what  of  it  ?  What  is  one,  anyway  ? 
and  why  is  that  one  any  more  than  anything  else  is  one  ?"  We  might 
say  to  him,  "Never  mind,  now,  just  remember  that  that  always  means 
one,  and  by  and  by  you  will  understand  all  about  it." 

In  the  same  manner  we  might  proceed  with  two,  and,  placing  a  fig- 
ure 2  on  the  board,  tell  him  that  mark  means  two,  and  that  one  and 
one  make  two.  I  imagine  I  can  see  him  trying  to  make  a  figure  2 
with  two  straight  lines.  If  he  does  not  succeed,  and  of  course  he  can- 
not, he  will  very  naturally  come  to  the  conclusion  that  i  and  i  do  not 
always  make  2 — they  wouldn't  on  his  slate,  anyway.  But  if  we  show 
him  how  to  Riake  the  figure  ?,  and  tell  hipi  that  one  and  ope  do  make 
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two,  and  that  when  he  grows  older  he  will  understand  it,  he  will  prob- 
ably take  our  word  for  it  and  go  on. 

But  suppose  we  try  another  way.     Just  take  a  handful  of  chestnuts  : 

* 'Johnny,  do  you  like  chestnuts?*'  The  interrogation  point  changes 
to  a  rery  positive  expression  as  he  replies,  **Yes,  ma'am."  **Well  I 
will  give  you  one.  What  have  you  now?"  '* A  chestnut."  ***Yes, 
one  chestnut.  Now  you  may  give  one  chestnut  to  Jennie,  and  one  to 
each  of  the  rest  of  the  class."  Now  let  me  take  one  chestnut  in  the 
right  hand  and  two  in  the  left,  and  say  to  Johnny,  "Which  will  you 
take  ?"  He  chooses  the  left  hand  of  course.  '*Why  do  you  choose  that 
hand?"  * 'Because  there  are  more  in  it."  **Yes,  and  how  many 
more?"  **One  more."  ''Right;  and  when  we  have  that  many 
chestnuts,  instead  of  saying  one  chestnut  and  one  chestnut  more,  we 
just  put  them  together  and  call  them  two  chestnuts,  and  so  one  chest- 
nut and  one  chestnut  are  two  chestnuts.  Now  I  will  put  on  the  board 
something  that  means  two  (2),  so  that  if  I  could  not  talk  and  wanted 
you  to  bring  me  two  chestnuts,  I  could  just  make  this  mark  and  you 
would  know  that  I  wanted  one  chestnut  and  one  chestnut  more,  or 

two  chestnuts." 
Then  let  the  teacher  change  from  chestnuts  to  beans,  marbles, 

sticks,  or  anything  within  reach,  that  the  child  can  handle,  and  then 

let  the  children  name  things  they  can  think  of,  but  cannot  see,  until  it 

is  made  clear  to  their  minds  that  the  figures  i  and  2  represent  the 

number  of  things  taken,  and  not  the  things  themselves.     Then  they 

will  understand  in  what  way  one  and  one  make  two. 

In  the  same  way,  by  using  different  combinations,  the  child  will  soon 

be  able  to  add  all  numbers  whose  sum  is  less  than  ten,  and  he  knows 

just  how  and  why  he  reaches  those  results.     He  will  readily  see  that 

if  he  eats  one  of  those  two  chestnuts  he  will  have  just  one  chestnut 

left,  and,  by  similar  exercises,  he  will  learn  the  difference  as  well  as 

the  sum  of  all  numbers  less  than  ten. 

Let  him  call  the  sign  plus  andy  the  sign  minus  less^  and  the  sign  of 

equality  are^  and  he  can  easily  express  on  his  slate  the  results  of  his 
mental  calculations.  A  very  good  way  to  assist  the  children  in  remem- 
bering the  results  of  combining  different  groups  of  objects  is  for  the 
teacher  to  place  on  the  board  in  groups,  pictures  of  different  objects — 
flowers,  birds,  fruit,  and  the  like,  and  then,  taking  in  her  hand  a  news- 
paper, school  register,  or  anything  else  that  will  serve  as  a  screen,  first 
hold  it  so  as  to  obscure  all  but  one  of  the  groups.  Now  change  its 
position  so  that  the  pupils  can  see  two  or  more  groups  at  once  and 
combine  them,  giving  their  sum.  In  a  short  time  they  will  become  so 
familiar  with  the  different  combinations  that  they  can  give  the  re- 
sults about  as  rapidly  as  she  can  move  the  screen. 
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Mental  exercises  in  multiplication  and  division  can  be  introduced  at 
the  same  time,  and  the  children  will  not  recognize  the  fact  that  they 
are  taking  up  two  more  of  the  fundamental  rules  of  arithmetic,  unless 
70U  tell  them  so  by  introducing  their  signs. 

Ask  Johnny  how  many  times  he  will  take  up  one  chestnut  to  get 
two  chestnuts,  and  he  will  tell  you  two  times ;  and  so  he  sees  that  two 
times  one  chestnut  are  two  chestnuts,  and  also,  if  he  can  take  one 
chestnut  out  of  two  chestnuts  two  times,  he  will  reaidily  be  made  to  see 
that  one  chestnut  is  in  two  chestnuts  two  times. 

I  do  not  know  the  opinion  of  the  best  primary  teachers  in  regard  to 
the  matter,  but  it  has  been  my  experience  that  introducing  too  many 
signs  at  first  is  liable  to  confuse  the  pupils,  and  for  that  reason  I  have 
succeeded  best  when  I  did  not  require  them  to  express  on  their  slates 
these  mental  exercises  in  division  and  multiplication  until  they  had 
become  so  familiar  with  the  signs  of  addition  and  subtraction  that  the 
introduction  of  two  more  signs  would  not  confuse  them.  Let  the 
pupils  actually  perform  every  operation  indicated  on  their  slates,  and, 
for  this  purpose,  blocks,  skewers,  or  match- sticks  are  very  convenient, 
and,  when  they  see  for  themselves  just  how  the  results  are  obtained, 
the  change  from  the  concrete  to  the  abstract  is  very  easily  accomplished. 
When  they  have  become  familiar  with  all  the  simple  calculations  em- 
bracing the  nine  digits,  let  the  teacher  tie  some  of  these  little  sticks 
that  they  have  been  using,  into  bunches  of  ten  sticks  each,  and  show 
them  the  difference  between  i  bunch  and  i  stick. 

Now  draw  two  vertical  lines  on  the  board,  place  a  letter  B  over  the 
one  at  the  left  and  tell  the  children  that  it  stands  for  bunches,  and  then 
place  an  S  over  the  line  at  the  right,  and  tell  them  that  means  sticks, 
and  that  they  are  to  write  all  the  bunches  on  the  line  B,  and  all  the 
sticks  on  the  line  S. 

Let  the  teacher  handle  the  sticks  at  first,  and  call  on  different  mem- 
bers of  the  class  to  write  the  numbers  on  the  board.  When  the  lines 
are  fuU,  erase,  and  draw  two  more,  this  time  making  the  lines  light  and 
omitting  the  letters,  and  the  next  time  she  can  omit  the  lines  also,  and 
the  children  understand  that  bunches  are  always  written  at  the  left  of 
sticks,  so  that  they  will  know  where  to  find  them,  just  as  their  teacher 
knows  where  to  find  each  one  of  them — in  his  own  seat  and  not  in 
that  of  his  neighbor. 

Now  tell  them  that  we  will  call  ten  teen,  and  with  a  little  explana- 
tion they  will  be  able  to  read  all  the  "teens,"  and  in  the  same  manner 
they  may  be  led  on  from  twenty  to  one  hundred.  Then  tie  ten  bunch- 
es into  a  large  bunch ;  tell  them  its  name  and  where  they  can  always 
find  hundreds  if  they  keep  in  their  places.     Call  different  members  of 
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the  class  to  place  on  the  table  large  bunches,  small  bunches,  and  single 
sticks,  in  their  proper  places,  and  just  as  many  of  each  as  they  choose, 
and  then  let  others  read  the  numbers  from  the  sticks,  and  still  others 
write  them  on  the  board.  .  After  hundreds,  the  sticks  can  safely  be  dis- 
pensed with,  and,  with  a  little  explanation,  the  children  will  under- 
stand the  higher  orders  as  they  reach  them.  I  would  let  them  use  the 
sticks  until  they  understand  carrying  tens  and  borrowing  tens.  For 
instance,  give  the  children  two  numbers  to  add — say,  26  and  18.  Let 
them  place  on  their  desks  2  bunches  and  6  sticks,  and  below  these  i 
bunch  and  8  sticks.  Now  let  them  write  those  numbers  on  their  slates, 
just  as  J^ey  have  the  sticks  on  their  desks.  Ask  how  many  single 
sticks  they  have,  and  they  will  tell  you  * 'fourteen."  **Can  you  get  a 
bunch  out  of  fourteen  stticks?"  **Yes,  ma*am,  and  have  four  sticks 
left."  **Very  well,  tie  up  the  bunch  and  put  it  with  the  hundreds, 
and  then  see  what  you  have.'*  They  do  so,  and  find  that  they  have 
four  bunches  and  four  sticks.  Now  let  them  add,  looking  at  the  fig- 
ures on  their  slates  instead  of  at  the  sticks,  and  they  will  soon  know 
why  and  how  they  carry  tens. 

Next  we  want  to  know  how  to  borrow  tens.  I  take  two  bunches  and 
three  sticks  and  place  them  on  my  table.  '*Now,  Mary,  you  may 
come  and  hand  me  six  single  sticks  from  the  table.  Mary  comes, 
looks  at  the  sticks,  and  says,  *''I  can't.  There  are  only  three.'*  '*Yes, 
but  I  must  have  6  sticks.  Who  will  give  me  6  sticks  ?  Well,  Carrie, 
you  may  try."  Carrie  comes  and  says,  **I  can  get  some  out  of  one  of 
the  bunches."  **Very  well,  untie  one  of  the  bunches.  Now  it  is  not 
a  bunch  at  all,  but  falls  into — how  many  pieces?"  **Ten."  **Yes, 
ten  single  sticks,  and,  with  the  three  sticks  you  had  before,  they  will 
make  how  many  single  sticks?''  "Thirteen."  "Now  give  me  6 
sticks,  and  how  many  single  sticks  have  you  left  ?"  "Seven."  "And 
what  else  have  you?"  "One  bunch."  "Yes,  one  bunch  and  seven 
sticks.  Now  I  will  write  on  the  board  just  what  I  had  on  my  table — 
2  bunches  and  3  sticks.  How  many  did  I  want  Carrie  to  give  me  ?" 
"Six."  "Now  I  will  put  the  6  right  here,  so  that  we  can  remember 
how  many  I  wanted.  What  did  she  have  to  do  before  she  could  give 
me  6  sticks  ?"     "Untie  a  bunch." 

"Now,  if  we  untie  one  of  these  two  bunches,  we  will  have  just  one 
whole  bunch  there,  so  we  will  cross  out  the  2  and  place  i  above  it,  so 
that  we  shall  remember  that  we  have  just  i  whole  bunch.  Then  the 
bunch  that  she  untied  made  10  sticks,  and  with  the  3  that  she  had 
here?"     "Thirteen." 

**Now,  how  many  does  she  give  me?"  "Six."  "And  how  many 
single  sticks  left  ?'     "Seven."     "Yes,  and  we  will  put  that  right  under 
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this  line,  and  now  how  many  whole  bunches  have  we  left?''  **One.'* 
*'  So,  we  have  under  this  line  i  bunch  and  7  sticks — ^just  the  same  that 
Carrie  had  left  on  the  table." 

After  a  few  such  exercises  the  children  have  no  more  trouble  with 
borrowing  tens. 

This  method,  it  is  true,  does  not  explain  the  process  which  borrows 
T  from  the  next  higher  order  of  the  minuend  and  then  adds  i  to  the 
next  higher  order  of  the  subtrahend.  Perhaps  some  one  could  make 
that  process  clear  to  the  minds  of  children ;  but  I  should  fail,  for  the 
reason  that  it  has  never  yet  been  made  clear  to  my  own  mind.  A 
method  that  authorizes  me  to  borrow  a  cup  of  sugar  from  one  neigh- 
bor and  then  square  the  account  by  paying  it  to  another  neighbor, 
will,  it  is  true,  leave  the  correct  result  with  me,  as  I  keep  nothing  that 
does  not  belong  to  me.  But  I  think  it  would  be  likely  to  cause 
trouble  in  the  neighborhood ;  and  I  do  not  believe  I  could  induce  even 
a  six-year-old  boy  to  lend  his  jack-knife  on  those  conditions ;  and  it 
seems  to  me  that,  if  the  honest  nine  digits  had  possessed  the  power  of 
speech,  they  would  long  ago  have  entered  their  protest  against  that 
kind  of  neighboring. 

The  children  can  make  their  own  multiplication  table,  and  at  this 
point  the  signs  of  multiplication  and  division  can  be  introduced. 
When  a  child  finds  that  2  +  2  +  2  =  6,  he  can  easily  be  made  to  see 
that  he  takes  2  just  three  times.  Then  show  him  that  it  is  a  shorter 
way  to  write  it  3  X  2  =  6.  Let  him  use  the  sticks  until  he  reaches 
numbers  so  large  that  the  sticks  become  burdensome,  and  then  let  him 
make  marks  in  groups  on  his  slate,  adding  the  groups  and  writing  the 
results  first  by  addition  and  then  by  multiplication.  In  this  way  he 
will  make  his  own  multiplication-table  and  will  commit  a  good  share 
of  it  to  memory  while  making  it.  We  have  found  singing  the  table  to 
be  a  great  help  to  the  children  in  memorizing  it.  Division  may  be 
taught  as  the  reverse  of  multiplication,  or  as  a  short  method  of  sub- 
traction. 

Let  the  children  take  two  measures,  one  of  which  is  much  larger 
than  the  other,  and  see  how  many  times  they  can  fill  the  smaller  one 
and  pour  its  contents  into  the  larger.  Suppose  that  the  sixth  time 
the  smaller  one  is  completed,  the  larger  one  is  found  to  be  just  full ; 
then  a  few  words  will  explain  to  them  what  contains  means,  and  they 
know  that  the  larger  measure  contains  the  smaller  one  just  six  times. 

Then  they  will  also  see  that  if  taking  three  chestnuts  two  tipes  will 
give  them  six  chestnuts,  six  chestnuts  must  contain  three  chestnuts  two 
times.     Now  let  them  call  the  sign  of  division  contains,  and  they  will 
understand  how  to  express  on  their  slates  six  ccniains  ihne  iuo  times. 
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(6  ~  3  =  2.)  Carrying  tens  to  the  next  higher  order  in  multiplying, 
and  reducing  them  to  the  next  lower  order  in  dividing,  will  not  be  dif- 
ficult for  the  pupils  to  grasp  after  they  have  become  perfectly  familiar 
with  carrying  and  borrowing  tens  in  addition  and  subtraction,  and  un- 
derstand how  one  unit  of  one  order  makes  ten  of  the  next  lower. 

We  do  not  present  this  as  the  best  method  of  teaching  Primary 
Arithmetic,  but  simply  as  one  of  the  many  stepping-stones  on  the  way 
toward  finding  the  best  method.  But  we  believe  that  the  best  method, 
when  found,  will  be  that  one  which  most  easily  renders  the  first  steps 
in  arithmetic  as  clear  to  the  mind  of  the  six-year-old  as  advanced  math- 
ematics is  to  the  mind  of  the  advanced  student.  We  believe  that  this 
wonderful  "walking  interrogation  point"  demands  the  why  as  well  as 
the  what.  Answer  the  what  and  you  do  well ;  answer  both  the  what 
and  the  why.  and  is  it  not  better  ? 


DECORATED  MANUSCRIPTS    OP  AMERICAN 

AUTHORS. 


BY  JOHN  B.  PEASLEE. 

The  twenty-fourth  District  School,  of  Cincinnati,  possesses  twelve 
manuscripts  of  American  authors  so  exquisitely  decorated  in  water  col- 
ors by  the  artist,  E.  D.  Grafton,  as  to  make  them,  perhaps,  the  most 
important  addition  to  works  of  art  that  has  been  made  in  this  country 
within  the  past  year.  The  decorations  are  all  upon  the  white  surfaces 
of  the  mats  surrounding  the  manuscripts.  They  consist  of  the  por- 
traits of  the  authors,  their  birtk-places  or  homes,  of  fioral  ornamenta- 
tion, of  arabesque  work,  of  ideal  figures,  and  other  designs ;  all  ar- 
ranged so  as  to  form  a  beautiful  picture.  The  decorations,  mats,  and 
frames,  were  obtained  through  the  generosity  of  Mr.  Louis  Van  Ant- 
werp, of  the  firm  of  Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co. ,  and  at  a  cost  to  him 
of$iooeach,  or  $1200  in  all.  The  school,  on  account  of  their  great 
value,  which  will  increase  as  year  after  year  farther  separates  them 
from  authors  and  artists,  has  decided  to  give  them  in  charge  of  the 
Cincinnati  Museum  Association,  to  be  placed  in  the  great  Museum 
building  now  being  erected  in  Eden  Park,  in  sight  of  Authors'  Grove. 
There  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  will  remain,  generation  after  generation, 
constant  reminders  to  the  youth  of  Cincinnati,  to  read  and  study  the 
lives  and  writings  of  these  great  authors  in  American  literature,  to  the 
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end  that  they  themselves  may  grow  up  into  a  nobler  and  better  man- 
hood and  womanhood.  These  valuable  manuscripts  consist  of  the 
following :  Letter  on  Spanish  Art,  by  Bryant ;  noctograph  manu- 
script of  a  page  of  ^^History  of  the  Reign  of  Philip  II  of  Spain,"  by 
Prescott;  poem  entitled  **Nature,"  by  Emerson;  letter  to  James  T. 
Fields,  by  Hawthorne;  poem  entitled  **The  Serenade,"  by  Longfel- 
low; letter  to  Fields,  by  the  great  Agassiz  ;  poem  entitled,  **The  Sum- 
mons," by  Whittier;  poem  entitled  "Our  Oldest  Friend,"  by  Holmes; 
letter  to  Fields,  by  Willis ;  article  for  the  Atlantic,  on  the  death  of  Ar- 
thur Hugh  Clough,  by  Lowell;  poem  entitled,  * 'Plymouth,*'  (1620), 
by  Fields,  and  letter  of  presentation  by  Mrs.  Fields. 

It  should  be  stated  here  that  the  24th  District  School,  by  planting  a 
group  of  oaks  in  Authors'  Grove,  Eden  Park,  in  memory  of  James  T. 
Fields,  and  designating  it  by  a  granite  "marker,"  elicited  from  Mrs. 
Fields  the  complimentary  presentation  of  these  manuscripts  and  auto- 
graphs of  American  authors. 
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BY  JOHN  HANCOCK. 

Perhaps  no  more  important  matter  of  legislation  has  ever  come  be- 
fore Congress  than  that  which  proposes  national  aid  for  the  schooling 
of  the  illiterate  of  the  country.  Of  course  such  aid  looks  almost  exclu- 
sively to  the  educational  condition  of  the  South.  And  when  it  is 
known  from  incontestible  evidence  that,  of  the  colored  half  of  the  voters 
in  eight  of  the  States  of  that  section,  more  than  eighty  per  cent,  can 
neither  read  nor  write,  and  that,  added  to  this,  there  is  an  amount  of 
illiteracy  among  the  white  voters  not  readily  to  be  conceived  in  the 
North,  the  duty  of  every  lover  of  his  country  lies  clear  before  him.  It 
has  been  felt  by  educators  in  all  the  old  free  States  ever  since  the  close 
of  the  civil  war,  that  in  view  of  the  dense  ignorance  of  the  colored 
people,  enfranchised  without  previous  preparation  by  constitutional 
enactment,  the  duty  of  the  government  toward  these  people  was  plain 
and  imperative.  Every  consideration,  ethical  and  political,  demands 
speedy  provision  for  the  education  of  the  race.  The  National  Associ- 
ation, the  largest  and  most  influential  body  of  teachers  in  the  country, 
has  for  more  than  a  dozen  years  been  urging  this  subject  upon  the  at- 
tention of  the  National  Legislature.     Last  year  a  liberal  bill, — as  to  the 
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fund  appropriated  at  least, — passed  the  Senate,  and  is  now  awaiting 
action  in  the  House. 

But,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  this  measure,  which  proposes  to  dis- 
tribute for  educational  purposes  within  the  next  ten  years  the  enormous 
sum  of  seventy  millions  of  dollars,  has  thus  far  met  its  most  determined 
opposition  from  representatives  of  that  section  of  the  Union  which  is 
to  be  chiefly  benefitted  by  it.  The  old  radical  theory  of  State  Rights, 
which  was  supposed  to  be  overthrown  by  the  harsh  argument  of  bay- 
onets, arrays  itself  with  invincible  stubbornness  against  the  reception 
of  a  gift  from  the  Nation,  unless  the  recipients  shall  be  allowed  to  pre- 
scribe the  terms  on  which  the  gift  is  to  be  made. 

But  it  is  not  my  purpose  to  discuss  this  question  of  national  aid — 
the  readers  of  this  magazine,  I  doubt  not,  are  already  unanimously 
agreed  on  it — but  to  call  attention  to  Judge  Tourgee's  recentiy  pub- 
lished book,  "An  Appeal  to  Caesar."  This  is  a  work  that  should  be 
read  by  every  man  in  America.  The  facts  he  sets  forth  and  the  con- 
clusions he  draws  from  them  with  relentless  logic  are  such  as  must 
cause  the  most  thoughtless  to  pause  and  consider.  The  tone  of  the 
author  is  that  of  an  honest,  earnest,  thoughtful  patriot,  deeply  im- 
pressed by  the  perils  he  believes  to  be  lying  in  wait  for  his  country. 
The  purpose  of  his  book  is  to  show  the  vital  necessity  of  acting  upon 
this  matter  of  national  aid  for  education  in  the  South  at  once.  Delay, 
he  thinks,  may  be  attended  with  more  frightful  calamities  to  the  people 
of  the  whole  country  than  were  those  of  the  great  conflict  between  the 
two  sections  of  the  Union. 

Judge  Tourgee  is  opposed  to  having  the  share  of  each  State  in  the 
proposed  appropriation  handed  over  in  a  lump  to  the  State  treasury  to 
be  expended  under  State  authority.  He  fears  under  such  a  plan  that 
part  of  the  community  most  needing  aid,  might,  in  some  of  the  States, 
at  least,  get  but  little  of  it.  His  scheme  is  that  the  money  shall  be 
distributed  to  each  school  district,  from  the  ofiice  of  the  United  States 
School  Commissioner,  in  proportion  to  the  exact  number  of  illiterates 
in  the  district,  ascertained  from  the  census  of  1880.  Under  his  scheme 
the  teachers  are  to  be  hired  and  the  schools  to  be  in  every  way  man- 
aged by  State  authority.  This  plan,  as  it  does  not  in  any  way  conflict 
with  any  just  interpretation  of  State  Rights,  and  is  so  fair  in  all  its 
provisions,  ought  to  be  satisfactory  to  the  South  as  well  as  the  North. 
In  any  event,  this  session  of  Congress  ought  not  to  close  without  taking 
favorable  action,  and  teachers  especially,  should  e:;ert  themselves  tb 
see  that  it  does  not. 
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THE  OLDEN  TIME  AGAIN. 

BY  WILLIAM  TAPPAN,  GAMBIER,  O. 

In  the  November  number  of  the  Educational  Mi^nthly,  appeared 
an  article  by  Henry  A.  Ford,  A.  M.,  entided,  "a/ Chapter  from  the 
Olden  Time,"  in  which  the  writer  speaks  of  the  ''Western  Literary  In- 
stitute and  College  of  Professional  Teachers."  Mr.  Ford  refers  to  two 
volimies  in  his  possession,  containing  accounts  of  the  transactions  of 
some  of  the  meetings  of  that  society.  In  the  December  Monthly 
Mr.  H.  S.  Doggett  speaks  of  another  volume  of  the  "Transactions," 
different  from  each  of  those  in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Ford.  In  the 
January  Monthly,  C.  W.  S.  speaks  of  a  volume  in  the  library  of  the 
Ohio  University,  which  is,  however,  the  same  as  one  of  those  owned 
by  Mr.  Ford.  I  have  on  my  table  at  present  six  volumes  of  these 
''Transactions,"  five  belonging  to  the  Library  of  Kenyon  College,  the 
sixth  to  my  uncle.  Dr.  Eli  T.  Tappan.  This  fact  and  the  further  fact 
that  this  subject  has  received  attention  in  three  successive  numbers  of 
the  Monthly,  have  induced  me  to  write  the  present  article. 

Mr.  Ford,  in  his  article,  spoke  briefly  of  the  history  and  work  of  the 
society  under  discussion.  Besides,  Dr.  E.  E.  White,  in  the  "Centen- 
nial Volume  of  Education  in  Ohio,"  has  a  sketch  of  the  society,  to 
which  those  who  wish  can  refer.  My  remarks,  therefore,  shall  be 
confined  to  the  volumes  before  me. 

These  six  volumes  contain  the  transactions  of  seven  consecutive  an- 
nual meetings,  all  held  in  Cincinnati  in  the  years  1834- 1840  inclusive, 
the  sixth  volume,  printed  in  1841,  containing  "Transactions  of  the 
Ninth  and  Tenth  Annual  Meetings  of  the  Western  Literary  Institute 
and  College  of  Professional  Teachers,  held  in  Cincinnati,  October, 
1839,  and  October,  1840."  Dr.  White,  in  the  article  already  referred 
to,  speaks  of  *^the  seven  volumes  of  ^Transactions J  *^  He  also  says, 
however,  that  "the  proceedings  of  the  meeting,  in  183 1,  of  the  Wes- 
tern Literary  Institute  were  published  in  a  neat  pamphlet."  It  may 
be  that  this  pamphlet  is  one  of  "the  seven  volumes  of  'Transactions.'" 
It  is  not  improbable,  however,  that  the  volume  unaccounted  for  was  of 
a  meeting  later  than  1840,  as  the  society  was  in  existence  at  least  until 
1845.  The  volumes  before  me  are  marked  Vol.  I,  Vol.  II,  etc.,  which 
would  support  the  latter  view. 

Volume  I  bears  the  date  1835,  ^^^  gives  the  record  of  the  "fourth 
annual  meeting,  held  in  1834.     This  is  the  volume  owned  by  Mr. 
JDoggett,  and  its  contents  have  already  been  given  by  that  gentleman. 
The  "Preface"  of  this  volume  states  the  origin  of  the  "College  of 
Teachers,"  and  adds  that  "the  project  was  the  work  of  Teachers,  as 
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may  be  easily  imagined ;  but  the  sympathies  of  noble-minded  and 
patriotic  citizens,  more  ambitious  of  usefulness  than  fame,  have  been 
the  animating  cause  of  its  permanence  and  success."  From  the  Pre- 
face we  learn  also  that  the  proceedings  and  addresses  of  the  first  Gen- 
eral Convention,  in  1831,  were  published  in  No.  i,  of  the  Academic 
Pioneer.  (This  may  possibly  be  the  "pamphlet"  spoken  of  by  Dr. 
White.)  The  addresses  of  the  next  meeting  were  not  published.  "It 
was  our  poverty,''  as  the  Committee  says,  "and  not  our  will,  that  con- 
sented to  this  failure."  The  attention  attracted  by  the  "brief  view" 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  third  meeting,  must  have  had  an  iqfiuence  in 
leading  the  committee  to  publish  the  extended  report  of  the  fourth 
meeting  contained  in  Vol.  I  of  the  series  before  me.  I  quote  two  res- 
olutions from  the  minutes  of  this  meeting,  as  a  fitting  index  of  its 
spirit 

^^Resohtdy  (as  the  expression  of  the  College,)  that  it  is  the  duty  of 
each  member  of  the  same  to  endeavor  to  establish  county  societies  of 
education,  where  no  such  associations  already  exist,  and  to  communi- 
cate a  written  report  to  this  college  at  its  next  annual  meeting."  Also, 

Resohedy  That  each  member  of  this  College  employ  himself  during 
the  coming  year,  as  far  as  practicable,  in  collecting  facts  on  the  subject 
of  Education^  and  report  the  same  at  the  next  annual  meeting." 

Mr.  Grimke's  address,  in  this  volume,  is  remarkable  for  being 
printed  according  to  the  phonic  method  of  spelling.  Mr.  Grimke's 
oration  takes  the  strong  ground  that  "Neither  the  Classics  nor  the 
Mathematics  should  form  a  part  of  a  Scheme  of  General  Education  in 
our  Country." 

Vol  II  opens  with  an  animated  "Introduction,"  of  about  five  pages, 
on  the  necessity  of  popular  education  in  America.  In  the  minutes  of 
this  volume  is  a  report  which  recommends  that  a  committee  be  ap- 
pointed in  each  State  in  the  West  to  petition  the  respective  Legisla- 
tures "in  behalf  of  Universal  Education."  The  addresses  in  Vol.  II 
are  as  follows :  "Opening  Address,"  by  President  Picket;  "Domes- 
tic Education,"  by  T.J.  Biggs;  "Education  of  Immigrants,"  by  C. 
E.  Stowe;  "Practical  Education,"  by  J.  L.  Scott,  A.  M. ;  "Anatomy 
and  Physiology,"  by  Alexander  Kinmont,  A.  M. ;  "Discussion"  of 
the  preceding  report,  by  Daniel  Drake,  M.  D.,  and  A.  Kinmont; 
"Relative  Duties  of  Teachers  and  Parents,"  by  Wm.  H.  McGuffey; 
"Report  on  the  Best  Method  of  Establishing  and  Forming  Common 
Schools  in  the  West,"  by  Samuel  Lewis;  "Discussion"  of  the  preced- 
ing report,  by  Judge  Looker,.  E.  D.  Mansfield,  Esq.,  Dr.  Drake, 
Samuel  Lewis,  Esq.,  and  others;  "American  Education,"  by  Nathan- 
id  Hollejr,  A.  M.^  followed  by  remarks  by  W,  H*  McGuflfey;  "M^' 
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ual  of  Instruction,"  by  Albert  Picket,  Sen.,  and  others ;  "Definitions,'* 
by  Wm.  Hopwood,  A.  M. ;  "Composition,"  by  D.  L.  Talbott,  fol- 
lowed by  remarks  by  W.  H.  McGuffey;  "Penmanship,"  by  G.  W. 
Woolley;  "Common  Schools,*' a  report;  and  remarks  on  auxiliary 
societies,  by  M.  G.  Williams.  The  volume  has  an  "Appendix"  and 
"Table  of  Contents.'* 

Vol.  Ill  has  an  "Introduction"  which  begins,  "Citizens  of  the  West- 
ern States — We  dedicate  this  work  to  you."  The  "Minutes"  in  the  vol- 
ume are  full  of  interest ;  but  only  a  list  of  the  addresses  and  reports 
can  be  given,  as  follows :  "Opening  Address,"  by  Albert  Picket, 
Sen. ;  "Universal  Instruction,"  by  Joshua  L.  Wilson,  D.  D. ;  "Intel- 
lectual Philosophy,"  by  Rt.  Rev.  Bishop  Purcell ;  "College  Govern- 
ment," by  R.  H.  Bishop,  D.  D. ;  "Moral  Culture,"  by  Alexander 
Campbell;  "Requisites  of  Teachers,"  by  E.  D.  Mansfield,  A.  M. ; 
"Education,"  by  S.  H.  Montgomery;  "Popular  Education,"  by  John 
P.  Harrison,  M.  D. ;  "Female  Patriotism,"  by  Mrs.  L.  H.  Sigour- 
ney;  "Annual  Report"  of  the  Executive  Committee ;  "Fluctuation  of 
Schools,"  by  Samuel  Lewis;  "Study  of  the  Bible,"  by  Rev.  B.  P. 
Aydelott,  M.  D. ;  "Agriculture,"  by  Elijah  Slack,  A.  M.,  M.  D.; 
"Manual  Labor,"  by  M.  G.  Williams;  "Fictitious  Compositions," 
by  Alexander  Kinmot,  and  on  the  same  by  E.  Slack;  "Examinations," 
by  A.  H.  McGuffey ;  and  five  other  reports.  There  is  a  closing  ad- 
dress by  Alexander  Campbell;  also  an  "Appendix"  and  a  "Table  of 
Contents." 

Volume  IV,  after  a  short  "Introduction,"  the  "Names  of  the  Mem- 
bers," the  "Minutes,"  and  the  "Constitution,"  contains  the  following 
addresses  and  reports:  "Opening  Address,"  by  President  Picket; 
"The  Moral  Influence  of  Rewards,"  by  Rev.  S.  W.  Lynd;  "Expedi- 
ency of  Adapting  Common  School  Education  to  the  Entire  Wants  of 
the  Community,"  by  Samuel  Lewis;  "Address  in  Behalf  of  the  Me- 
chanics' Institute,"  by  John  P.  Foote;  "Domestic  Education,"  by  B. 
P.  Aydelott,  D.  D. ;  "Effects  of  Education  upon  the  Physical  De- 
velopment of  Man,"  by  William  Wood,  M.  D. ;  "Moral  Dignity  of  the 
Office  of  the  Professional  Teacher,"  by  Samuel  Eells;  "Report  on  the 
Expediency  of  Introducing  Selections  from  the  Bible,  instead  of  the 
Bible  itself,  into  our  Schools,"  by  Rt.  Rev.  J.  B.  Purcell;  Report  on 
the  same,  by  B.  P.  Aydelott,  D.  D. ;  "Report  on  the  Importance  and 
Practicability  of  Creating  Departments  in  our  State  Governments, 
having  the  subject  of  Public  Instruction  under  their  immediate  Super- 
vision," by  Alexander  Campbell;  "Constitutional  Law,"  by  E.  D. 
Mansfield;  "Early  Mental  Culture,"  O.  L.  Leonard;  "Civil  Engi- 
neering as  a  Branch  of  Collegiate  Education,"  by  O.   M.  Mitchell; 
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''Linear  Drawing,"  by  F.  Eckstein;  "Vocal  Music,"  by  T.  B.  Ma- 
son  and  C.  Beecher;  "Relation  of  Trustees  and  Faculties  in  Literary 
Institutions,"  by  B.  P.  Aydelott;  "Report,  Whether  Infant  Schools 
Ought  to  be  Constructed  rather  with  a  Reference  to  Moral  than  Intel- 
lectual Culture,"  by  Joshua  L.  Wilson;  "The  Importance  of  Moral 
Education  Keeping  Pace  with  the  Progress  of  Mechanic  Arts,"  by 
Benjamin  Hun  toon ;  "The  Inducements  to  accept  Teaching  as  a  Life 
Profession,"  by  Mrs.  Julia  L.  Dumont;  "Report  on  the  Course  of 
Instruction  in  the  Common  Schools  of  Prussia  and  Wirtemberg,"  by 
C.  E.  Stowe;  "Outlinesof  True  Education,  and  the  National  System," 
by  Walter  Scott;  "Poem,"  by  Mrs.  Caroline  Lee  Hentz. 

Volume  V  contains  the  following  addresses  and  reports,  besides  the 
minutes,  etc.:  "Opening  Address,"  by  President  Pickett;  "The  Bi- 
ble as  a  Means  of  Moral  and  Intellectual  Improvement,"  by  C.  E. 
Stowe,  D.  D. ;  "The  Formation  of  Society,"  by  Hon.  John  McLean; 
"Moral  Culture,"  by  Rev.  M.  M.  Carll;  "Uniform  System  of  Com- 
mon School  Education,"  by  E.  Vance;  "Advantages  of  a  Depart- 
ment of  English  Language  and  Literature  in  Colleges,"  by  B.  P.  Ayde- 
lott ;  "Modern  Languages,"  by  J.  F.  Meline;  "College  Government," 
by  Rev.  Dr.  A.  Wylie;  "The  Uses  of  History,"  by  E.  D.  Mansfield; 
"Female  Education,"  by  Mrs.  A.  H.  L.  Phelps;  "Conversation,  as 
a  Study  to  be  Introduced  into  Schools,"  by  Mrs.  C.  L.  Hentz;  "Ed- 
ucation," byT.  S.  Reeve;  "Gymnastic  Exercises,"  by  J.  C.  F.  Sal- 
amon;  "Physical  Education,"  by  William  Wood;  "Professional  Ed- 
ucation," by  C.  E.  Stowe;  "Education,"  by  Wm.  Slocomb;  "Val- 
edictory," by  Rev.  A.  Wylie.  The  "Appendix"  contains  a  "Report 
on  the  Duty  of  Teachers,"  and  "The  School-Master,"  by  E.  P. 
Langdon. 

Volume  VI  consists  of  two  parts.     Part  I  has  the  minutes  for  1839, 
and  addresses  and  reports,  as  follows  :     "Introductory  Remarks"  on 
the  Society,  by  Dr.  J.  L.  Wilson;  "Opening  Address,"  by  President 
Picket;  "Discipline,"   by  J.  P.   Foote;  "Annual  Report"  of  Exec- 
utive Committee;  "The  Duties  of  American   Citizens,"    by  B.   P. 
Aydelott;  "The   Pleasures   and  Pains  of  Teaching,"  by  Anne  W. 
Maylin;  "Corporal  Punishment,"  by  James  Shannon;  "The  State  of 
Education   in   Georgia,"  by  J.  Dillingham;  "Sensations  and  Ideas," 
by  Thos.   Maylin;  "Female  Education,"  by  Wm.  Johnston;  "Ex- 
tending the   Usefulness  of  the   College,"  by  a  Committee  of  five ; 
"Teaching  Arithmetic,"  by  D.  Hand,  Jr. ;  "Education  of  the  Blind," 
by  a  Committee  of  seven;  "The  State  of  Education  in  Mississippi," 
by  Prof.  C.  G.  Forshey ;  "The  Blackboard,"  by  Joseph  Ray,  M.  D. ; 
"Primary  Education,"  by  G.  R.   Hand;  "Annual  Address  of  the 
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Executive  Committee."  Part  II  contains  the  minutes  for  1840;  a  list 
of  the  officers  for  1840-41  ;  subjects  for  reports  in  1841,  comprising 
fifty-one  subjects  ;  the  Constitution,  and  By-laws ;  names  of  members  ; 
and  the  following  addresses  and  reports :  Report  of  Executive  Com- 
mittee; "The  Classification  of  Human  Knowledge,"  by  Roswell  Park, 
A.  M.  ;  "Female  Education,"  by  J.  McD.  Matthews;  "Co-operation 
of  Parents  and  Teachers,"  by  S.  N.  Manning;  "Natural  Science,"  by 
F.  Merrick;  "Ancient  Languages  and  Literature,"  by  T.  J.  Biggs; 
"English  Universities,"  by  J.  H.  Perkins;  "The  Education  of  the 
Conscience,"  by  James  Challen;  "The  Immortality  of  Mental  Influ- 
ence," by  Dr.  Morrill;  "Elevating  Public  School  Teachers,"  by  Jo- 
seph Ray ;  "Voluntary  Obedience,"  by  Thomas  Maylin  ;  "Report  on 
the  Definite  Objects  for  the  Action  of  the  College,"  by  a  committee  of 
six;  "Evidences  of  Christianity,"  by  Rev.  Thornton  A.  Mills;  "The 
Moral  and  Intellectual  Faculties,"  by  Rev.  M.  M.  Carll;  "A  Course 
of  Instruction  for  Common  Schools,"  by  G.  R.  Hand;  "Formation, 
Constitution,  etc.,  of  the  Cincinnati  Society  for  the  Promotion  of 
Useful  Knowledge  ;"  "The  Present  Condition  of  the  Ohio  Mechanics' 
Institute;"  "Female  Education,"  by  Wm.  Johnston;  "The  Influence 
of  Vagrant  Boys,"  by  J.  H.  Perkins.  The  last  two  were  read  at  the 
meeting  of  1839,  but  were  omitted  from  Part  I. 

This  outline  may  serve  to  indicate,  in  a  measure,  the  nature  of  the 
"College  of  Professional  Teachers,"  but  cannot  give  an  adequate  no- 
tion of  the  zeal  and  energy  manifested  at  the  meetings,  or  of  the  great 
excellence  of  many  of  the  addresses  and  reports.  These  pages  man- 
ifest a  spirit  of  earnestness,  industry,  and  inquiry, — qualities  which  all 
good  educational  work  must  arouse  and  encourage  in  the  teachers. 
Exlucational  societies  should  be  broad  and  far-reaching,  helpful  and  in- 
spiring ;  above  all,  they  should  lead  the  teacher  to  a  high  and  true 
conception  Of  his  work,  and  stimulate  him  to  the  greatest  individual 
development,  This  the  "College  of  Teachers"  sought  to  do:  and  in 
as  much  as  it  did  so,  it  had  the  essential  elements  of  the  perfect  asso- 
ciation,— whether  of  yesterday,  to-day,  or  to-morrow. 


Any  teacher  can  be  of  some  help  to  bright  pupils;  only  the  best 
teachers  can  really  aid  dull  children.  "I  wish  that  boy  were  out  of 
my  school,"  said  of  a  dull  pupil,  marks  a  selfish  if  not  a  cruel  teacher, 
while  a  genuine  love  for  the  weak  and  backward  shows  the  heart  of  a 
true  teacher.     Many  pupils  are  dull  because  they  have  dull  teachers. 
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NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 


**TIIE  INSTITUTE  FUND." 


There  are  various  causes  at  work  which  will  materially  diminish  this 
fund.  The  State  Board  is  issuing  certificates  for  ten  years,  in  large 
numbers  \  and  the  county  boards  are  now  granting  long-time  certifi- 
cates,— for  3,  4,  and  5  years ;  and  more  than  this,  the  stagnation  in 
business  makes  the  teachers  more  stable,  and  consequently  the  num- 
ber of  applicants  is  much  reduced.  Examiners  report  a  great  falling 
off  in  fees.  While  there  are  no  normal  schools  in  Ohio  supported  by 
the  State,  we  have  been  able  to  keep  abreast  of  other  States  in  educa- 
tional progress  by  means  of  the  good  work  done  in  our  county  insti- 
tutes. The  institutes  must  be  maintained.  Since  the  Legislature  has 
unwittingly  reduced  the  institute  fund  by  two  modifications  of  the 
school  law,  it  can  be  restored  or  kept  intact  by  changing  one  word  in 
Sec.  4071  of  the  school  law.  This  should  be  thus  modified :  "And 
as  a  condition  of  examination  each  applicant  shall  pay  to  the  board  a 
fee  oi one  dollar.''  A.  B.  Johnson. 

H.  L.  Peck,  of  Barnesville,  takes  a  different  view :  **I  not  only  ob- 
ject to  raising  the  fee  to  one  dollar,  I  object  to  any  fee.  The  State  of 
Ohio  is  able  to  certificate  her  teachers  without  compelling  them  to 
pay  for  it.  The  State  is  able  also  to  put  a  dollar  annually  into  the  in- 
stitute fund  for  each  and  every  active  teacher  in  each  county ;  and 
both  of  these  she  ought  to  do." 

We  are  glad  Mr.  Johnson  and  Mr.  Peck  both  agree  with  ns  in  one  thing, 
namely :  that  the  institute  fund  should  be  kept  up.  The  only  difference  is  in 
regard  to  the  means  of  accomplishing  it.  We  would  not  seriously  object  to 
Mr.  Peck's  plan,  if  our  law-makers  could  be  made  to  see  it  in  that  light.  Yet 
we  doubt  the  expediency  of  adding  anything  to  the  cost  of  our  already  costly 
school  system,  especially  when  the  same  end  can  be  reached  in  another  way. 
The  largest  individual  responsibility  consistent  with  the  public  welfare  is  usu- 
ally best.  The  small  fee  which  teachers  have  heretofore  paid  for  examination 
is  scarcely  felt,  and  yet  it  has  been  sufficient  to  sustain  an  institute  in  each 
county  each  year.  All  that  is  now  proposed  is  to  restore  this  fund  to  what  it 
was  before  the  extension  of  the  time  for  which  certificates  may  be  granted. — Ed. 

LETTERS. 

Mr.  Robert  W.  Steele,  of  Dayton,  renews  his  subscription  for  1885, 
and  adds:  "I  was  glad  to  receive  the  January  number  of  the  Month- 
ly in  its  beautiful  new  dress,  which  leaves  nothing  to  be  desired  in  the 
way  of  paper  and  typography.  I  have  been  a  reader  of  the  Monthly 
from  the  beginning,  and  although  not  a  teacher  by  profession,  I  have 
always  found  it  suggestive  and  profitable.  It  was  never  better  than 
now,  and  I  am  glad  of  the  evidence  of  its  increased  prosperity. 
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I  was  not  aware  that  the  volumes  of  Transactions  of  the  Ohio  Col- 
lege of  Teachers  were  rare  and  difficult  to  obtain.  The  Dayton  Public 
Library  has  five  volumes,  1 834-1 839.  Our  public  library  is  quite  full 
in  the  department  of  education,  special  effort  having  been  made  in 
that  direction." 

F.  H.  B.,  Niles,  Ohio,  writes:  ''Mine  is  only  a  district  school. 
After  teaching  three  months  I  examined  and  classified  my  school, 
making  four  grades,  and  reducing  the  number  of  daily  recitations  from 
forty  to  about  half  that  number.  By  making  free  use  of  the  black- 
board, I  get  along  with  different  text-books  in  the  same  class,  without 
serious  inconvenience.  Examinations  are  held  every  two  months. 
Thanks  to  the  Monthly  which  has  aided  and  stimulated  me  in  my 
work.     I  could  not  well  do  without  it." 

We  wish  there  were  an  F.  H.  B.  in  every  district  Bchool  in  Ohio.  But  the 
leaven  is  working;.  A  few  snch  earnest  spirits  are  showing  what  can  be  done, 
and  others  must  follow  their  exa'mple  sooner  or  later. — Ed. 

ANSWERS  TO  QUERIES. 

"If  the  eost  of  an  article  had  been  12}^  more,  my  gain  wonld  have  been  5 
5^  less.    What  was  my  gain  %  T 

This  litle  problem  will  not  down.  We  thought  we  had  given  it  a  quietus  in 
our  last  issue,  but  not  so.  Almost  every  mail  still  brings  something  concern- 
ing it.  Mr.  Metcalf  very  gracefully  acknowledges  his  error,  saying,  "I  fully 
understand  the  troublesome  query  now.  250  9^  is  the  correct  answer."  Mr. 
Pond  and  others  are  not  yet  convinced,  most  of  them  claiming  45  io  as  the 
correct  answer.  Mr.  Pond  must  pardon  a  quotation  from  his  very  pleasant 
letter.  *The  January  number  of  the  Monthly  for  my  grand- daughter  has  just 
come  to  hand ;  and,  having  taken  a  hand  in  the  solution  of  that  problem,  I 

very  naturally  turned  to  see  whether  the  same  had  been  solved 

I  am  now  in  the  last  half  of  my  eightieth  year.  I  was  never  a  teacher — never 
qualified  for  one;  but  have  always  felt  an  interest  in  mathematical  problems. 
The  number  and  variety  of  answers  to  this  one  attracted  my  attention,  and  I 
thought  I  would  try  to  find  the  'elephant.'  You  think  I  have  failed:  well,  oth- 
ers better  educated  have  failed  before  me.  Still,  I  think  the  problem  a  simple 
one.    I  would  be  pleased  to  see  the  proof  of  the  true  solution.'' 

The  problem  is  not  a  difficult  one.  All  depends  on  a  right  apprehension  of 
the  conditions.  A  cost  price  and  a  selling  price  are  implied.  The  problem 
supposes  an  increase  of  the  cost  price  without  any  change  in  the  selling  price. 
Under  these  conditions,  whatever  is  added  to  the  cost  is  subtracted  from  the 
gain.  12^  ^  of  the  cost,  then,  equals  5  %  of  the  gain;  from  which  it  is  found 
that  the  gain  is  250  ^  of  the  cost.  Proof:  Suppose  the  cost  to  be  $100,  and 
the  selling  price,  $350 ;  the  gain  would  be  $250.  Increase  the  cost  by  12}  %  of 
itself,  and  we  then  have  :  cost,  $112.50 ;  selling  price,  $350 ;  and  gain,  $237.- 
50,  the  gain  being  5  ^0  less  than  before ;  find  this  agrees  with  t)ie  ponditions  of 
the  problem* 
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The  following  solution,  by  Saperiniendent  Peck,  of  Barnesville,  maybe  more 
readily  understood  by  some : 

'To  gain  1  9^  less,  the  cost  must  have  been  1-6  of  12}  ^  more  =  2i  ^  more. 
To  gain  100  9G  less,  or  nothing,  the  cost  must  have  been  100  times  2}  %  more 
=^  250  <fo  more ;  or,  that  selling  price  and  cost  price  be  the  same,  the  cost  must 
have  been  250  ^c  (of  cost)  more  than  cost,  and  selling  price  was  350  <h  (of  cost). 
As  cost  was  100  %,  the  gain  was  250  per  cent. 

Now  let  us  rest. — Ed. 

The  letiih  query  in  our  December  issue  has  not  been  answered.  None  of 
our  contributors  seem  quite  willing  to  tackle  it.  The  inquiry  is,  in  effect, 
whether  it  is  best  to  use  the  rult  Ttuthod,  or  the  rational  method^  in  teaching 
multiplication  and  division  of  common  and  decimal  fractions,  and  why  ?  The 
question  is  an  important  one,  and  involves  a  good  deal  of  the  philosophy  of  ed- 
ucation. We  attempt  only  a  brief  answer,  hoping  that  some  of  our  contrib- 
utors will  yet  give  us  a  full  discussion  of  the  question. 

We  are  not  prepared  to  say  that  either  method  is  right  and  the  other  wrong, 
under  all  circumstances.  Sojnething  will  depend  upon  the  age  and  capacity 
of  the  pupils,  the  amount  of  time  at  commanil,  and  the  end  aimed  at.  As  a 
general  rule,  the  rational  method  is  to  be  preferred.  This  is  true  in  teaching 
anything,  and  the  subjects  named  in  the  query  present  no  difficulties  which 
should  make  them  exceptional.  It  is  better  for  pupils  to  learn  facts  and  pro- 
cesses by  observation  and  experiment,  whenever  this  is  practicable.  It  not 
only  leads  to  the  discovery  of  principles  and  fixes  them  more  firmly,  but  it 
gives  better  exercise  to  the  mind.  It  calls  into  use  more  and  higher  faculties, 
and,  what  is  very  important,  it  forms  better  mental  habits. 

Just  as  we  write,  our  eye  falls  upon  this,  exactly  to  our  purpose,  though 
rather  strongly  put,  from  Tate's  Philosophy  of  Education :  *'What  is  learnt 
by  rote  is  little  better  than  so  much  useless  lumber  in  the  mind.  Never  teach 
by  rules,  when  you  can  teach  by  principles ;  never  get  a  child  to  learn  any- 
thing by  rote,  until  he  understands  the  subject-matter.  When  he  understands 
it,  then  he  will  readily  learn  it  by  heart  Mid  not  by  rote\  the  subject  will  have 
penetrated  his  soul, — he  will  love  it  because  it  has  become  a  part  of  himself, — 
it  will  be  engraven  on  his  mind  as  with  a  pen  of  iron,  and  there  it  will  remain, 
unchanged  and  unchangeable,  forever. "~  Ed. 

The  following  answers  came  after  the  foregoing  was  written  : 

Good  teachers  do  not  confine  themselves  to  either  method,  but  use 
both.  Beware  of  the  teacher  who  has  one  method — it  is  a  hobby.  A 
good  teacher  does  not  mingle  these  methods  in  the  same  way  while 
teaching  decimals  that  he  does  while  teaching  common  fractions  ;  for 
as  the  pupil  advances  the  methods  should  vary.  E.  T.  T. 

Probably  all  teachers  and  superintendents  think  themselves  ''prac- 
tical" and  their  schools  the  *'most  progressive."  A  method  which 
one  considers  ''rational"  another  may  consider  irrational,  and  both 
claim  to  be  "practical"  and  "progressive."  Opinions  differ  as  to  the 
validity  of  alleged  "laws"  not  scientifically  established.     When  the 
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laws  of  mental  development  are  as  clearly  known  as  the  laws  governing 
the  solution  of  quadratic  equations,  there  will  be  no  more  difference  of 
opinion  concerning  educational  ''methods"  than  there  now  is  concern- 
ing the  methods  of  solving  a  quadratic.  There  may  be  different  meth- 
ods, but  all  will  be  based  on  demonstrated  principles. 

The  dictum,  "Processes  before  rules — rules  through  processes," 
epitomizes  a  rational  method  of  teaching  most  subjects  in  arithmetic, 
and  should  be  observed  in  teaching  those  named  in  the  query.  I  sup- 
pose "the  practical  teachers  and  superintendents  of  the  most  progress- 
ive schools"  do  observe  it  in  teaching  those  subjects,  and  do  so  be- 
cause it  is  rational.  The  query  implies  that  the  querist  considers  the 
"rule  method"  irrational.  I  have  known  good  teachers  to  teach  some 
subjects,  as  the  extraction  of  roots  of  numbers,  by  the  "rule  method," 
omitting  all  explanations  and  reasons  until  the  pupil  was  able  to  per- 
form the  work  with  "promptness  and  dispatch,"  in  accordance  with 
the  directions  of  the  rule.  H. 

Q.  I,  p.  35. — England  fitted  out  vessels  for  the  Confederate  service, 
for  which  she  paid  $15,500,000  to  the  U.  S.  government,  after  the 
war  was  over.     She  certainly  gained  some  experience,  if  nothing  else. 

E.  C.  D. 

Great  Britain  reaped  the  following  advantages  from  the  civil  war  : 
I.  A  very  profitable  market  for  her  goods.  2.  Higher  interest  for 
her  loans  than  at  home.     3.     Supplanting  our  merchant  marines. 

J.  S.  W. 

Q.  2,  p.  35. — One  of  the  leading  interests  of  Attica,  in  Greece, 

« 

bordering  upon  the  Saronic  Gulf,  is  the  production  of  salt  from  sea 
water — hence  the  name  Attic  salt,  meaning  a  poignant,  delicate  wit. 

S.M.  T. 

Q.  3,  p.  35. — Davy  Jones,  an  expression  for  "evil  spirit"  who  was 
supposed  to  preside  over  the  demons  of  the  deep.  The  ocean  is 
termed  by  sailors  "Davy  Jones'  Locker."  W.  H.  B. 

Q.  4,  p.  S5 — The  U.  S.  Court,  in  such  case,  would  simply  enforce  the  provis- 
ions of  the  statute  of  the  State  in  which  the  contract  was  made. — Ed. 

Q.  5,  p.  35. — As  Sydney  lies  west  of  the  day  meridian  and  Hono- 
lulu east,  and  the  earth  rotates  toward  the  east,  any  day  begins  first  at 
Sydney,  and  the  difference  of  longitude  to  be  used  in  computing  the 
differenceof  timeisthesumof  151^  11' and  157°  52'  =  309^  3',  which 
coxresponds  to  20  hrs,  36  min.  12  sec.  Since  it  is  Sunday  morning 
first  at  Sydney,  when  it  is  12  o'clock  5  min.  A.  M.  at  Honolulu,  it  is 
99  hrs.  ^6  mi^.    \%  $ec.  Ifiter  ^t  S^dne^.     \%  )iis.  later  than  ^  pip, 
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past  12  A.  M.  Sunday,  is  5  min.  past  12  P.  M.  Sunday,  and  the  re- 
maining 8  hr.  36  min.  12  sec.  is  8  hr.  41  min.  12  sec.  P.  M.  Sunday, 
PlainviUe,  O,  O.  F.  Williams. 

0.  C.  L.  and  W.  F.  Y.  take  the  same  view,  ase  the  same  method  of  solution, 
and  get  virtually  the  same  answer.  W.  H.  Bauscher,  C.  E.  Gullett,and  N.  W. 
Miller  get  41  min.  12  sec.  past  8,  P.  M.,  Saturday.  We  think  the  answer  given 
by  Mr.  Williams  is  correct. — Ed. 

Q.  6,  p.  35. — No  answers  have  been  received.  W.  H.  B.  does  not  "under- 
stand how  two  triangles  could  be  erected  on  opposite  ends  of  the  same  base,  as 
stated.'*  Take  this  hint :  the  bases  of  the  two  triangles  overlap,  forming  one 
straight  line,  the  hypothenuses  cutting  each  other.  Will  J.  A.  0.  send  solu- 
tion ?— Ed. 

Q.  7,  p.  36.— P.  H.  B.  gete  $146  14-41  and  $153  27-41,  and  W.  H.  B.  gets 
$142.50  and  $157.50;  but  we  do  not  think  either  answer  is  correct.  We  think 
one  horse  cost  $147.56,  and  the  other  $152.44.  It  is  to  be  noted  that  what  is 
gained  on  one  horse  is  5  per  cent,  more  than  what  is  gained  on  the  other ;  not 
that  the  rattier  cent,  of  gain  on  one  horse  is  6  more  than  on  the  other.  The 
point  of  difficulty  in  this  problem  is  similar  to  that  ,in  the  famous  Q.  2,  p.  488. 
—Ed. 

Since  the  foreging  was  written,  G.  W.  Leahy  has  sent  a  correct  solution. 

Q.  8,  p.  36. — Yes.     Washington,  iJian  whom  there  as  none  nobler, 

was  a  patriot.     ''Than,"  preposition,   having  wA^^m  as  its  object. 

E.  CD. 

No.  "Than"  appears  to  have  the  use  of  a  preposition  in  such  ex- 
amples as  the  following  from  Milton : 

"Which,  ^ when  Beelzebub  perceived,  thanwhotn^ 
Satan  except^  none  higher  sat,"  etc. 

This  is  an  obvious  example  of  enallage.  "Whom"  is  objective,  not 
because  "than"  is  a  preposition,  but  by  enallage  for  the  nominative. 

W.  D.  Drake. 

0.  G.  L.  and  J.  S.  W.  agree  with  E.  C.  D. ;  W.  H.  B.  agrees  with  Mr.  Drake. 
Each  of  our  readers  is  now  at  liberty  to  take  his  choice.  We  prefer  Mr. 
Drake's  view. — Ed. 

Q.  9,  p.  36. —  "As"  is  a  subordinate  conjunction.      W.  D.  Drake. 
"As"  is  a  conjunctive  adverb.  W.  H.  B. 

Q.  10,  p.  36. — "There"  is  an  adverb  of  place,  having  the  force  of  a 
noun,  the  object  of  the  preposition  "from."  O.  C.  L. 

Prepositions  are  sometimes  followed  by  adjectives  or  adverbs  used 
substantively,  with  which  they  form  adverbial  phrases.      W.  H.  B. 

Q.  II,  p.  36. — "Three  times  three  are  [is]  nine,  /.  e,  three  taken 
three  times  is  nine.  "Three"  is  a  noun,  subject  of  "is."  "Times" 
is  a  noun,  adverbial  objective,  O.  C.  L. 
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The  combination  ^Hhree  timei  ikre^'  is  a  noun,  subject  of  '*are." 

E.  C.  D. 

"Times'*  is  a  noun,  adverbial  objective.  J.  V.  Hilliard. 

Q.  12,  p.  36.— "Him/'  the  object  of  "shall  have;  "  "well,"  an  adverb  modi- 
fjing  **to  friend;"  "to  friend,"  an  infinitive,  with  the  construction  of  an  ad- 
jective, modifying  "him." — The  same  thought  might  be  expressed  by,  We  shall 
have  him  well  friending,  or  favoring. — Ed. 

"What"  is  an  adverb,  equivalent  to  "partly,"  and  modifies  the 
phrase  "with  you."  "Am  made  a  slave  of"  is  an  idiomatic  expres- 
sion that  should  be  condemned.  If  parsed  as  it  reads,  the  whole  ex- 
pression must  be  considered  a  complex  verb  in  the  passive  voice,  =am 
enslaved.  Many  similar  expressions  might  be  given ;  as,  "The  farm 
has  not  yet  been  taken  possession  of  hy  its  owner.".       W.  D.  Drake. 

Q.  13,  p.  36. — "Feet"  and  "inches"  are  nouns,  adverbial  objective, 
modifying  "high."  J.  S.  W. 

Contributors  would  confer  a  favor  by  writing  only  on  one  side  of  the  paper. 
That  which  is  written  on  both  sides  usually  finds  its  way  into  the  waste-basket 
Answers  and  queries  should  reach  us  as  early  as  the  fifteenth  of  the  month. 
—Ed. 

QUERIES. 

1.  Does  the  law  require  a  superintendent  of  public  schools,  i.  e.,  a 
man  whose  duties  are  exclusively  supervisory,  to  hold  a  certificate?  If 
so,  must  such  certificate  cover  all  branches  taught  in  the  schools  which 
he  superintends  ?  P.  H,  L* 

2.  When  and  where  was  the  term  "greenbacks''  originated? 

F.  H.  B. 

3.  When  does  the  20th  century  begin?  B.  F.  H. 

4.  What  is  to  be  understood  by  annual  interest ;  is  there  any  dif- 
ference between  annual  interest,  and  interest  for  one  year  ? 

E.  C.  D. 

5.  The  number  of  acres  in  a  field  is  just  equal  to  the  number  of 
rails  required  to  fence  it,  allowing  sixteen  rails  to  the  rod.  How  many 
acres  in  the  field  ?  N.  W.  M. 

6.  What  per  cent,  would  I  realize  on  an  investment  in  4  per  cent, 
bonds  at  70,  when  gold  is  at  103  ?  V.  R. 

7.  A  man  whose  son  and  daughter  are  away,  made  his  will  thus : 
If  only  the  son  returned  his  wife  should  have  j^  and  the  son  ^  of  his 
property ;  if  only  the  daughter  returned,  his  wife  should  have  ^  and 
the  daughter  }i.  The  son  and  daughter  both  returned ;  how  should 
the  estate  be  divided  ?  A.  B. 
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8.  What  is  the  origin  of  the  expression,  ''All  O.  K  ?"     W.  A  .  V. 

9.  **I  am  now  at  liberty  to  confess  that  much  which  I  have  heard 
objected  to  my  late  friend's  writings  was  well  founded."  Parse  words 
in  italics.  G.  S.  M. 

10.  John  said  '*I  will  go."  Is  "John"  the  antecedent  of  "I"? 
If  so,  does  the  pronoun  agree  with  its  antecedent  in  person  ? 

G.  S.  M. 

11.  "He  was  ashamed  of  being  seen  to  weep."  How  dispose  of 
"to  weep."  X. 

12.  What  is  the  origin  of  the  term  "gerrymander  ?"  B.  G. 

13.  When,  whence,  and  whither  was  "Lady  Elgin"  sailing? 
What  became  of  her  ?  V.  R. 

14.  A  merchant  failing  in  business,  can  only  pay  60  cents  on  the 
dollar;  how  much  will  A  receive  to  whom  he  owes  $2200?  In  solv- 
ing this  problem  by  proportion,  which  of  the  following  statements  is 
the  correct  one  ? 

$1  :  $2200  : :  $.60  :  x;  or,  $1  :  $.60  ; ;  $2200  :  x.  E.  B. 


The  need  of  more  or  more  effective  moral  training  in  the  public 
schools  is  becoming  apparent  to  thinking  people  of  all  classes,  espe- 
cially in  the  United  States.  Such  teaching  to  be  effective,  should  be 
largely  practical  and  incidental  in  its  character.  Little  incidents  that 
are  constantly  occurring  in  the  school-room,  or  in  the  play-ground,  can 
be  seized  upon  and  made  the  occasion  of  valuable  lessons.  The  true 
method  is  always  the  appeal  to  the  moral  sense.  Every  boy  and  girl 
has  a  conscience,  and  a  judicious  teacher  can  usually  get  that  con- 
science to  utter  its  voice.  Let  the  habit  be  but  formed  of  testing  all 
action  by  the  great  law  of  right  and  wrong,  and  a  most  valuable  step 
has  been  gained.  Connected  with  this  the  appeal  to  the  manliness  or 
the  sense  of  honor  of  which  not  even  the  child  is  willing  to  confess 
himself  devoid,  will  often  produce  wonderful  effects.  There  is  no 
doubt,  however,  that  a  simple,  practical  manual,  so  written  as  to  be 
within  the  comprehension  of  a  child  of  ten  or  twelve,  would  be  of 
great  service  to  the  teacher  who  is  anxious  to  do  his  whole  duty,  and 
who  regards  character  as  the  thing  of  highest  importance. — Canada 
School  Journal. 
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THE  OLD  AND  THE  NEW  AGAIN. 

It  is  evident  that  the  two  articles  in  this  number,  "Hard  V8,  Soft  in  Teach- 
ing^ and  "Impressions  of  the  Great  West/'  were  not  written  from  the  same 
stand-point.  The  writer  of  each  is  an  intelligent,  earnest,  honest  man,  of  large 
experience  in  the  work  of  edncation.  The  one  believes  in  the  old,  the  other  in 
the  new.  Can  both  be  right  ?  We  believe  so ;  at  least  we  believe  both  has 
truth  on  his  side. 

Brother  Ogden,  from  his  stand-point,  views  the  kindergarten  and  the  pri- 
mary school,  and  he  sees  evidence  of  great  progress ;  and  he  is  not  mistaken, 
for  great  progress  has  been  made  in  primary  instruction.  It  maj  almost  be 
said  that  the  primary  school  of  to-day,  in  this  country  at  least,  is  a  growth  of 
the  last  twenty-five  years.  The  prodigious  efforts  put  forth  in  that  time  to  un- 
derstand the  nature  of  a  little  child,  and  the  manner  and  means  of  its  develop- 
opment,  have  not  been  fruitless.  The  little  child's  spontaneous  activity,  its  cu- 
riosity, and  its  tender  and  impressible  heart,  are  much  better  understood,  and 
primary  teachers  are  far  more  skilful,  than  formerly.  The  result  is  that  chil- 
dren in  our  best  primary  schools— say  the  first  two  or  three  years  of  school 
life — learn  more  and  get  better  exercise  of  their  faculties,  by  far,  than  the  chil- 
dren of  thirty  or  forty  years  ago  did  in  the  same  time.  There  is  no  doubt 
about  this. 

But  our  "old  fogy"  friend,  Jacobus  Redivivus,  from  his  stand-point,  takes 
a  view  further  on  in  the  course,  and  he  finds  that  his  son  Judah  Joseph,  in  the 
lugh  school,  "is  not  instructed  as  his  years  warrant."  He  does  not  know 
things  as  he  ought,  and  he  is  not  self-reliant.  Jacobus  finds,  too,  that  many 
of  his  neighbors'  boys,  in  the  same  school,  are  not  much  better, — all  the  result, 
he  thinks,  of  "soft  teaching ;  "  and  he  says  boldly  and  directly  that  the  pupils 
in  our  grammar  and  high  schools  get  "less  of  instruction  than  those  of  a  gen- 
eration ago."  We  want  to  remind  our  good  friend  that  it  is  not  an  easy  thing 
to  make  a  fair  comparison  of  this  kind.  The  observer  is  in  danger  of  uncon- 
sciously comparing  the  present  attainments  of  pupils  with  those  of  himself 
and  his  associates  at  present,  instead  of  with  the  attainments  of  pupils  of  a 
generation  ago.  We  more  than  suspect  that  when  Jacobus  and  we  were  boys 
at  school,  there  might  have  been  found  boys  not  a  few  who  were  not  instructed 
aa  their  years  warranted.  (Of  course  neither  of  us  was  of  them.)  But,  this 
aside,  we  believe  there  is  much  truth  in  what  Jacobus  says.  There  is  entirely 
too  much  "easy  teaching,"  and  there  is  softness  and  lassitude  where  there 
shonld  be  firmness  of  fiber  and  vigor.  It  is  not  all  chargeable  to  the  teachers, 
nor  yet  to  the  "system,"  about  which  we  hear  so  much :  the  school  system  is 
bat  part  and  parcel  of  our  modern  life,  partaking  of  its  characteristics.  But  we 
have  long  observed  and  lamented  what  seems  to  us  the  prevailing  tendency 
among  the  young  people  in  the  upper  grades  of  our  public  schools,  to  look  for 
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help  outside  of  themselves.  There  is  want  of  self-reliance  and  self-help.  Thej 
expect  to  be  carried  along  and  helped  through,  and  their  teachers  find  it  easier 
to  help  them  through  than  to  put  them  in  the  way  of  self-help.  We  would  give 
something  to  know  how  many  of  all  the  pupils  now  studying  algebra  in  the 
high  schools  of  Ohio,  are  accustomed  to  attack  a  new  subject,  open  it  up  and 
plow  through  it  themselves ;  and  how  many  are  accustomed  to  depend  on  the 
teacher  first  to  open  up  the  subject  and  clear  the  way  somewhat,  before  start- 
ing out.    As  far  as  our  observation  goes,  the  latter  is  much  the  larger  class. 

We  have  given  much  thought  to  this  subject,  with  a  view  to  finding  out  the 
cause  and  the  remedy  of  the  evil  complained  of.  We  believe  one  source  of 
the  evil  is  the  continuance  of  the  oral  and  development  methods  of  the  pri- 
mary school  through  higher  grades  to  which  they  are  not  adapted.  Milk  and 
gruel  are  good  food  for  babies,  but  the  strong  growing  boy  of  twelve  or  four- 
teen needs  good  wholesome  bread  and  butter,  meat  and  potatoes.  The  oral 
and  development  methods  of  the  modern  primary  school  are  excellent  for  the 
little  people  at  first,  incomparably  better  than  the  monotonous  lesson-grinding 
which  preceded,  and  they  should  not  be  discontinued  too  abruptly ;  neither 
should  they  be  continued  after  they  have  ceased  to  be  stimulating  and  nour- 
ishing. There  comes  a  time  tarly  in  the  school  life  of  every  child  when  it 
should  learn  lessons  from  books,  requiring  individual  and  unaided  efforts 
These  lessons  should  be  simple  and  easy  at  first,  but  they  should  increase  in 
difficulty;  and  from  this  time  on,  it  should  be  a  chief  concern  of  the  teacher  to 
teach  his  pupils  to  learn  lessons,  to  master  difficulties,  for  himself  A  chief 
function  of  the  teacher  of  children  who  have  passed  the  first  two  or  three  years 
of  the  school  course,  is  to  hold  them  to  their  tasks,  and  see  that  they  are 
trained  into  habits  of  independent  effort,  of  self-reliance  and  self-help. 

The  new  education  enthusiasts  may  call  us  old  fogy  or  any  other  hard  name 
they  choose.  We  are  not  unfamiliar  with  the  fresh,  inviting  pastures  of  the 
new  education :  we  have  been  browsing  there,  more  or  less,  these  many  years 
— we  confess  to  being  charmed  into  too  much  lingering  there ;  and  we  do  not 
hesitate  to  say  that  ike  greatest  need  of  many  schools  to-day  is  a  judicious  re- 
turn to  good  old  ways,  'To  this  we  must  all  come  if  our  work  is  to  stand  the 
test  of  practical  life,  in  this  practical  age. 

From  what  has  been  said,  we  shall  be  understood  when  we  say  that  one  of 
the  most  important  problems  that  confront  the  teachers  and  superintendents  of 
our  graded  schools  at  this  time,  is  the  adapting  and  harmonizing  the  work  of 
instruction,  at  the  various  stages  of  the  school  course. 


The  following  was  not  at  first  intended  as  an  open  letter,  but  we  are  sure  its 
contents  are  of  sufficient  interest  to  our  readers  to  warrant  its  publication : 

Hamlin,  Eak.,  Jan.  14,  1885. 

Editor  Educational  Monthly : — Thanks  for  the  copy  of  the  Monthly  you 
were  kind  enough  to  send  me. 

I  read  it  from  alpha  to  omega — advertisements  and  all— and  the  result  is  the 
awakening  of  such  memories  of  my  old  home  (in  Ohio)  that  I  can  not  be  con- 
tented without  having  it  regularly.  To  that  end,  find  enclosed  $1.50  for  one 
year's  subscription. 

I  read  with  much  interest  Superintendent  Duff's  article  on  the  county  in- 
stitute. He  does  not  seem  to  be  aware  that  we  have  been  trying  the  plan  of  a 
four  weeks'  institute  in  this  State,  for  some  years.    We  are  well  pleased  with 
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the  plan  and  have  no  thought  of  giving  it  up.  The  institutes  of  this  State  are 
nndoabtedly  much  more  beneficial  to  those  who  attend  than  were  those  I  used 
to  attend  in  Ohio. 

Our  State  Board  of  Education  prepares  and  publishes  every  vear  a  "Course 
of  Study  for  County  Institutes."  This  course  of  study  outlines  the  branches  or 
subjects  taught,  and  is  to  be  followed  by  those  who  instruct  in  institutes. 
Each  student  (teacher)  is  supposed  to  possess  a  copy,  and  to  prepare  as  for  a 
recitation  in  school.  Half-day  sessions  are  held  in  most  of  the  counties,  the 
other  half  of  the  day  being  devoted  to  study.  A  conductor  and  two  instruct- 
ors do  the  teaching,  as  a  rule. 

The  institute  fund  is  derived  from  the  following  sources:  Examination  fee, 
$1.00;  registration  fee  in  institute,  $1.00;  State  fund,  $50.00;  County  Com- 
missioners may  appropriate  not  to  exceed  $100  of  county  funds.  Our  institutes 
cost  from  $300  to  $400,  and  usually  have  an  attendance  of  about  one  hundred. 
Of  course  a  great  many  attend  simply  to  review  for  examination,  but  while 
that  is  true  (and,  I  think,  always  will  be  true  of  such  institutes),  it  is  certainly 
a  fact  that  all  derive  much  benefit  professionally.  We  have  been  trying  all  the 
while  to  increase  the  amount  of  professional  work  and  diminish  the  academic. 
The  progress  in  this  direction  is  slow  but  sure.  I  hope  my  fellow-teachers  in 
Ohio  may  soon  have  the  four  weeks  institutes.        Yours  truly, 

C.  P.  Caet. 


We  give  place  to  the  following  circular,  believing  that  it  will  interest  a  large 
number  of  Ohio  teachers  and  their  friends.  Brother  Ogden  is  so  well  known  in 
Ohio  as  to  make  it  superfluous  for  us  to  say  that  any  trust  committed  to  him 
will  be  honestly  and  faithfully  executed. 

LAND  FOB  SIVGLE  LADIES. 

In  my  travels  through  the  States  I  have  found  many  persons,  mostly  teach- 
ers, who  are  interested  in  the  West,  and  are  anxious  to  see  some  of  its  attrac- 
tions, and  to  avail  themselves  of  some  of  its  many  advantages.  It  is  known  to 
most  people  that  single  ladies,  as  well  as  gentlemen,  are  entitled  to  land 
claims  by  improving  them.  I  propose  to  spend  the  summer  of '85  in  institute 
work  in  the  West;  and  a  part  of  the  time,  I  eitpect  to  spend  in  Dakota,  im- 
proving a  land  claim  in  Mcintosh  County,  just  organized,  about  100  miles 
south-east  from  Bismarck — one  of  the  most  beautiful  and  fertile  regions  of  the 
West  A  county  seat  has  been  located  on  the  margin  of  a  beautiful  lake  about 
six  miles  in  circumference — Lake  Hoskins. 

Good  land  claims  can  be  had  within  a  few  miles  of  this  lovely  spot,  at  gov- 
ernment rates,  ranging  from  $2.50  to  $7.00  per  acre;  and  soldiers'  claims, 
homesteads,  etc.,  for  simply  improving  them  and  paying  a  merely  nominal  sum 
for  expense  of  title,  etc.  Many  [teachers,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  are  availing 
themselves  of  these  advantages,  and  are  locating  in  and  about  this  place ;  and 
as  I  expect  to  have  some  leisure,  I  shall  be  glad  to  aid  any  who  may  wish  to 
travel,  as  a  mere  pleasure,  or  to  make  investments  that  will  more  than  double 
themselves  in  three  or  four  years. 

In  order  to  test  this  matter,  I  invite  all  who  are  desirous  of  making  this  trial, 
next  summer,  to  correspond  with  me  here,  up  to  April  1 ;  and  if  a  sufficient 
number  can  be  enlisted,  I  will  most  cheerfully  become  their  agent,  giving  all 
needed  information  from  Washington,  up  to  that  time ;  and  when  arrived  on  the 
ground,  will  do  a}l  I  can  to  ai4  '^^  locating  suc}i  claims  as  may  be  iptruQted  to 
my  care. 
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During  the  months  of  Jaly  and  August,  land  excursion  tickets  can  be  pur- 
chased, on  the  principal  railroads  leading  into  this  remarkable  country,  for 
about  1 }  cents  per  mile,  giving  from  30  to  40  days  to  excursionists,  to  make 
their  explorations. 

The  trip  itself  is  worth  many  times  what  it  costs,  in  matters  of  health  and 
pleasure.  A  circular  of  information,  giving  terms,  and  rates  on  railroads,  will 
be  issued  as  soon  as  a  sufficient  number  of  excursionists  report.  I  will  send, 
on  application,  such  documents  and  information  as  will  fully  satisfy  any  one  of 
the  advantages  of  this  trip.     Address  923  19th  St.,  N.  W.,  Washington,  D.  G. 

JoHK  Ogden. 


STATE  BOARD  OF  SCHOOL  EXAMINERS. 

At  the  meeting  of  the  State  Board  of  School  Examiners  held  in  Columbus, 
January  IT,  certificates  were  issued  as  follows: 

FOR  LIFE. 

Franklin  H.  Dewart,  Waverly  ;  H.  L.  Frank,  Greenville;  John  F.  Fenton, 
New  Vienna;  D.  F.  Mock,  Shreve;  Edgar  E.  Miller,  Caldwell;  Arthur  Powellt 
Wadsworth ;  Jacob  P.  Sharkey,  Paddy's  Run ;  W.  F.  Kelley.  McArthur ;  C. 
C.  Miller,  Eaton ;  Newton  W.  Bates,  Mount  Sterling. 

FOR  TEN  TEARS. 

Augustus  Ashworth,  Trenton;  James  H.  Brown,  Reynoldsburg ;  W.  0.  Bai- 
ley, La  Rue;  Perry  V.  Bone,  Harvey sburg;  K.  S.  Blake,  Sharon ville;  F.  Gil- 
lum  Cromer,  Union  City;  F.  D.  Duncan,  Eeene;  James  C.  Fowler,  New  Lex- 
ington; J.  Reeder  Fortney,  Sharonville;  W.  M.  Howes,  St  Paris;  0.  O. 
Howell,  Covington;  Philip  C.  Hill,  Cheviot;  A.  B.  Hood,  Pataskala;  J.  H. 
Locke,  Pleasant  Ridge ;  R.  M.  Mitchell,  Oakley;  John  McConkie,  Port  Clin- 
ton ;  W.  H.  McFarland,  Yellow  Springs ;  0.  W.  Martin,  Loveland ;  J.  W. 
Moore,  Camden;  8.  S.  McBride,  West  Farmington ;  W.  E.  Potts,  Batavia;  W. 
S.  Ramer,  Caledonia ;  George  Rossiter,  Shiloh ;  L.  W.  Sheppard,  West  Jeflfer- 
son;  J.  Gordon  Schofield,  Caldwell;  Frank  L.  Sikes,  Wheelersburg;  E.  B. 
Thomas,  Clarington ;  F.  M.  Plank,  Polk ;  Laura  R.  Hines,  Belpre ;  Emily 
Ball,  Portsmouth ;  Tinnie  Cleveland,  Washington  C.  H. ;  Ada  V.  Johnson, 
Plainfield ;  Rose  Morgen thaler,  Hamilton ;  Pauline  McEeown,  Portsmouth. 


A  recent  number  of  the  Marion  Independent  contains  an  ironical  eulogy,  of 
the  "new  education,"  written  by  Ivan  V.  Zeston.  One  of  the  great  advantages 
of  the  "new  education"  is  that  it  ''makes  scholars  without  study.  The  drudg- 
ery of  study  does  not  comport  with  the  spirit  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Study 
does  not  comport  with  the  buoyancy  and  vivacity  of  youth.  It  is  unnatural. 
The  thing  must  be  poured  into  the  minds  as  a  gentle  rain  shower,  amid  the 
aroma  of  flowers,  and  the  gentle  flow  of  the  whispering  breezes." 


Our  contributors  have  driven  us  into  a  small  corner  this  month.  There  are 
a  good  many  things  y^  e  wanted  to  esy,  but  our  contributors  have  made  good 
use  of  the  space,  and  our  efi'usions  can  wait,  as  piust  a  npmber  of  contpb\it^d 
ftrticlefl  iwteii4e4  fp^  thjs  wwflibef , 
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Want  of  space  prevents  oar  giving  place  to  a  circular  letter  from  J.  H. 
Hooee,  a  member  of  a  committee  appointed  bj  the  National  Council  of  Educa- 
tion to  report  upon  "Recess  or  no  Recess  in  Schools/'  We  shall  endeavor  to 
make  room  for  it  in  our  next  issue. 


One  of  the  signs  of  the  times  is  the  revival  of  interest  in  moral  instruction  in 
schools.  Mr.  Daj's  paper,  with  which  this  number  opens,  gives  a  very  clear 
and  practical  view  of  the  subject.  Our  next  issue  will  contain  another  paper 
on  the  same  subject,  by  Qeo.  H.  White,  of  Oberlin. 


EDUCATIONAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

— ^The  Senate  bill  to  increase  the  examination  fee  to  one  dollar  has  been  de- 
feated in  the  House. 

— The  winter  term  of  the  Salem  Academy,  situated  at  South  Salem,  Ohio, 
began  Jan.  6.    J.  0.  Caldwell  is  principal 

— ^The  Lorain  County  Teachers'  Association  held  a  meeting  at  Elyria,  Jan- 
nary  17.    The  program  was  devoted  mainly  to  reading-circle  topics. 

— ^A  good  meeting  of  the  Holmes  County  teachers  association  was  held  at 
Millersburg,  on  Saturday,  Jan.  10.    The  high  school  room  was  well  filled. 

— ^The  Jackson  Coun^  institute  was  in  session  Dec.  29-Jan  2,  inclusive. 
President  A.  A.  Moulton,  of  Rio  Grande  college,  was  there  and  reports  a  good 
time. 

— ^The  New  Lyme  Institute,  Ashtabula  County,  is  prospering  under  Prof. 
Tuckerman  as  principal  It  has  five  regular  teachers,  four  assistants,  and  164 
pupils. 

— The  next  meeting  of  the  State  Board  of  Examiners  will  be  held  in  Colum- 
bus, sometime  in  June  or  July.  The  exact  time  of  the  meeting  will  be  an- 
nounced in  the  Mokthlt,  hereafter. 

— Section  3897  of  the  revised  statutes  of  Ohio  has  been  amended  so  that  an 
elector  residing  in  territory  attached  to  a  city  for  school  purposes,  may  serve 
as  a  member  of  the  city  school  board. 

— ^The  Western  Reserve  Normal  School  at  Milan,  0.,  under  the  prineipalship 
of  B.  B.  Hall,  continues  to  prosper.  It  is  doing  a  good  work  in  preparing 
teachers  for  the  schools  of  that  part  of  the  State. 

— The  Guernsey  County  institute  was  held  at  Cambridge  during  Chrietmas 
week.  John  Ogden  and  John  McBurney  were  the  instructors.  The  attend- 
ance was  fifty  per  cent,  larger  than  at  the  last  session. 

— ^The  teachers  of  Darke  County,  Ohio,  and  Randolph  County,  Ind.,  held  a 
joint  meeting  at  Winchester,  Ind.,  Jan.  24.  The  program  contains  a  list  of 
live  topics,  and  indicates  a  stirring  and  profitable  meeting. 
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— The  Canada  School  Journal  has  been  changed  from  a  monthly  to  a 
weekly.  It  is  published  at  Toronto,  at  $2.00  a  year.  There  is  another  paper 
jast  started  at  Toronto,  called  the  Educational  Weekly,  Yearly  snbscription 
price,  $2.00. 

— A  large  and  enthusiastic  meeting  of  the  teachers  of  Portage  and  Summit 
Counties  was  held  at  Akron,  on  Saturday,  Jan.  10.  Many  of  the  teachers 
brought  their  lunch,  the  Akron  teachers  furnished  cofifee  for  all,  and  a  good  so- 
cial time  was  enjoyed. 

— The  Muskingum  County  institute  was  held  at  Zanesville  during  New 
Year's  week.  John  McBurney,  editor  of  the  Eaatern  Ohio  Teacher,  and  A. 
H.  Tuttle,  of  Ohio  State  University,  were  the  principal  instructors.  We  infer 
from  the  report  in  the  Eastern  Ohio  Teacher  that  the  session  was  one  of  un- 
usual interest  and  profit. 

— Commissioner  Brown  has  submitted  his  first  Annual  Report  to  the  Gener- 
al Assembly  of  Ohio,  and  it  is  now  going  through  the  press  and  will  be  ready 
for  distribution  at  an  early  day.  We  have  received  advance  sheets  of  the  first 
hundred  pages,  from  which  we  feel  warranted  in  saying  that  the  report  is  an 
excellent  one,  a  credit  to  our  school  system  and  to  our  State. 

— At  the  session  of  the  Ohio  College  Association  recently  held  at  Springfield, 
the  following  officers  were  elected :  President,  C.  Cutler,  of  Adelbert  College, 
Cleveland ;  Vice  President  W.  B.  Bodine,  Eenyon  College  ;  Secretary.  J.  E. 
Newton,  Oberlin  College ;  Executive  Committee  for  1885,  President  McFar- 
land,  Miami  University,  and  E.  T.  Tappan,  of  Eenyon  College. 

— The  next  meeting  of  the  Ottawa  County  teachers'  association  will  be  held 
at  Rocky  Ridge,  on  Friday  evening  and  Saturday,  Feb.  6  and  7.  John  Mc- 
Conkie,  of  Port  Clinton,  will  deliver  an  address  on  Friday  evening.  On  Sat- 
urday, papers  will  be  read  and  subjects  treated  by  Miss  Clara  Howard,  of  El- 
more ;  W.  R.  Barton,  of  Rocky  Ridge ;  W.  A.  Winters,  of  Oak  Harbor,  and 
others. 

— The  regular  bi-monthly  meeting  of  the  North-Eastem  Ohio  Teachers*  As- 
sociation will  be  held  at  Cleveland,  Feb.  14.    The  following  is  the  program : 

I.  President's  Inaugural,  A  Foundation  Principle  in  Education.  George 
H.  White,  Oberlin. 

II.  Formal  Moral  Teaching  in  the  School-room.    S.  H.  Herriman,  Medina. 

III.  History  as  a  Factor  in  Education.    B.  B.  Hall,  Milan. 

— The  Richland  County  teachers'  institute  was  held  in  Belleville,  from  Dec.  30, 
1884,  to  Jan.  2,  1885.  About  seventy-five  teachers  were  enrolled.  The  in- 
structors were  Prof.  Darst,  of  Ada,  Supt.  Lasley,  of  Plymouth,  and  A.  A. 
Douglass,  of  Mansfield.  Officers  elected.  President,  D.  E.  Andrews,  Lexing- 
ton, 0. ;  Vice  President,  Prof.  J.  Maglott,  Belleville ;  Secretary,  Miss  Margaret 
Sutherland,  Mansfield.     Chairman  Ex.  Com.,  A.  A.  Douglass,  Mansfield,  0. 

— An  International  Congress  of  Educators  will  be  held  at  the  New  Orleans 
Exposition,  February  23-28,  1885.  Chester  A.  Arthur  is  Honorary  President, 
and  John  Eaton  is  President.  A  preliminary  program  has  been  published  for 
each  of  five  sections,  viz. :  Elementary  Education ;  Secondary  Instruction  ; 
Superior  Instruction ;  Instruction  of  the  Defective,  Dependent,  and  Delin- 
quent Classes ;  and  the  Architecture  and  Hygiene  of  Schools,  Libraries,  and 
Ik^qseums. 
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—The  schools  of  Moline,  111.,  under  the  supervision  of  W.  S.  Mack,  will  hold 
a  second  annual  industrial  exhibit,  at  the  close  of  the  winter  term.  First, 
second,  and  third  premiums  are  offered  for  pupils'  work  in  ten  different  de- 
partments, including  furniture,  clothing,  bread,  carpentry,  plain  sewing,  etc. 
Two  premiums  of  same  grade  are  offered  in  each  class ;  one  for  pupils  over 
the  age  of  12,  and  the  other  for  pupils  under  that  age.  The  premiums  range 
in  value  from  $1  to  $8. 

— The  public  Schools  of  Cadiz  are  making  commendable  progress  under  the 
supervision  of  0.  C.  Williams.  Special  attention  is  given  to  physical  culture 
and  the  correct  use  of  language.  A  local  paper  has  this  complimentary  no- 
tice : 

The  Cadiz  public  schools,  in  all  the  departments,  have  never  been  more  pros- 
perous than  they  are  during  the  present  term,  under  the  management  of  Su- 
perintendent Williams  and  his  very  able  corps  of  assistants. 

— The  second  regular  meeting  of  the  Medina  County  reading  circle  for  this 
year  was  held  at  Lodi,  Dec.  20.  There  was  an  increase  in  the  interest  as  well 
as  in  the  attendance.  The  reviews  conducted  elicited  animated  discussion, 
showing  careful  study  of  the  various  topics.  Dinner  was  provided  by  the  Lodi 
circle. 

The  work  for  the  next  two  months  was  carefully  mapped  out  and  a  leader 
appointed  for  each  subject.  The  next  meeting  will  be  held  at  LeRoy,  the 
third  Saturday  in  February. 

— The  Trumbull  County  teachers'  association  met  at  Warren,  Jan.  24.  The 
following  is  the  program  prepared  for  the  occasion : 

I.    Inaugural,  Concentration  of  Energy.'. Supt.  W.  B.  Rice,  Cortland. 

IL    The  Dull  Boy... Supt.  F.  O.  Reeve,  North  Bloomfield. 

Discussion,  opened  by  C.  A.  Neidhart,  Newton  Falls. 
in.     Is  the  Teacher  Responsible  for  the  Moral  Training  of  his  Pupils — to 

what  extent? Supt.  L.  P.  Hodgman,  Mineral  Ridge. 

Discussion,  opened  by  L.  G.  Spencer,  Fowler. 
Query  Box.    Miscellaneous  Business. 

— The  second  session  of  the  joint  association  of  Lake  and  Geauga  teachers 
was  held  in  the  high  school  building  at  Chardon,  Saturday,  January  24th, 
commencing  at  10 :  30  A.  M.    The  following  is  the  program : 

Paper — Moral  Training  in  State  Schools Supt.  C.  W.  Carroll,  Chardon. 

Discussion Introduced  by  Principal  John  R.  Adams,  Unionville. 

Paper— Some  Mistakes  in  our  Teaching Supt.  S.  P.  Merrill,  Wickliffe. 

Discussion Introduced  by  Supt  Ed.  Truman,  Parkm an. 

The  following  questions  will  be  discussed  in  an  informal  manner. 

a.  Is  slang  ever  allowable  in  school  work  ? 

b.  To  what  extent  should  pupils  be  compelled  to  commit  rules  in  arith- 
metic to  memory  ? 

c.  To  what  extent  should  a  teacher  "entertain"  a  class? 

d.  To  what  extent  should  a  teacher  discuss  an  assigned  lesson  ? 
c.     Should  a  teacher  use  a  word  not  known  to  pupils  ? 
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— The  executive  committee  of  the  Ohio  Teachers'  ABSOciation  held  a  meet- 
ing at  ColambuB,  Dec.  29th  and  30th.  Secretary  Loos  informs  nsthat  the 
program  for  the  next  annual  meeting  of  the  association  will  be  ready  for  pub- 
lication at  an  early  day.  It  will  be,  in  some  respects,  a  departure  from  the 
old  order.  Instead  of  the  usual  array  of  long  papers,  subjects  have  been  se- 
lected for  discussion,  each  to  be  opened  by  a  person  designated,  time  not  to 
exceed  thirty  minutes.  The  design  is  to  give  time  for  freer  and  fuller  discus- 
sion of  all  topics. 

The  meeting  will  be  held  at  Chautauqua,  provided  satisfactory  arrangements 
can  be  made. 

— The  fourteenth  meeting  of  the  South- Western  Ohio  Teachers*  Association 
was  held  at  Hamilton,  Jan.  31.    The  program  was  as  follows : 

Prayer By  Rev.  Jas.  Murray. 

Singing Pupils  of  Hamilton  Schools. 

Address  of  Welcome Rev.  E.  Simpson. 

Response -> J.  P.  Cummins. 

School  Hygiene Dr.  Dan.  Millikin. 

"What  May  They  Expect  of  Us  ? 

Mrs.  C.  N.  Lathrop,  Principal  Cincinnati  Normal  School. 

"A  Suggestion,'* Supt.  L.  R.  Klemm. 

Discussion. 

— An  interesting  session  of  the  Monroe  County  institute  was  held  at  Woods- 
field,  from  Dec.  29  to  Jan.  2.  One  hundred  and  twenty  teachers  were  present. 
Dr.  R.  W.  Stevenson,  of  Columbus,  lectured  on  "The  Problem  of  Education," 
"U.  S.  History,"  "Language,"  and  "School  Management"  Prof.  Martin,  of 
Bowling  Green.  Mo.,  on  "Elocution,"  ''Penmanship,"  and  "Map  Drawing." 
Prof.  Martin  gave  two  elocutionary  entertainments,  and  Dr.  Stevenson  a 
night  lecture  on  "The  Common-Place."  Music  of  excellent  quality  was  fur- 
nished by  a  Woodsfield  choir.  Officers  were  elected  for  ensuing  year,  Pres- 
ident, Jas.  M.  Goddard;  Secretary.  D.  E.  Luthy;  Executive  Committee,  W. 
M.  Williams,  J.  H.  Hamilton,  J.  A.  Watson.  Owing  to  sickness.  Prof  Olney, 
as  announced,  could  not  be  present.    The  work  done  was  all  practical. 

Jerusalem,  0.  Teacher. 

— The  program  for  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Department  of  Superintend- 
ence of  the  National  Educational  Association,  to  be  held  at  New  Orleans,  Feb. 
24,  25  and  26,  is  as  follows: 

Address  of  Welcome — Hon.  Warren  Easton,  State  Superintendent  Public  Educa- 
tion, Baton  Rouge,  La. 
Response — By  the  President  of  the  Association. 

School  Economy — Andrew  J.  Rickoff,  Yonkers-on-the-Hudson,  New  York. 
Discussion :  Opened  by  Hon.  J.  W.  Holcombe,  State  Superintendent  of  Public 

Instruction,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 
Federal  aid  to  Education,  some  Suggestions  as  to  Methods  of  Application — 

Hon.  Thos.  W.  Bicknell,  Boston,  Mass. 
Discussion :  Opened  by  0.  V.  Tousley,  Superintendent  city  schools,  Minneap- 
olis, Minn. 
The  Public  Schools  of  the  Pacific  Coast — Hon.  Charles  S.  Young,  State  Super- 
intendent of  Public  Instruction,  Carson  City,  Nev. 
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A  True  Coarse  of  Study  for  Elementary  Schools— Emerson  E.  White,  Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

Discussion :  Opened  by  William  E.   Anderson,  Superintendent  city  schools, 
Milwaukee,  Wis. 

West  Virginia  Schools  and  School  Laws — Hon.  Bernard  L.  Butcher,  State  Su- 
perintendent of  Free  Schools,  Wheeling,  West  Va. 

The  Rise  and  Progress  of  Public  Education  in  Texas — W.  C.  Rote,  Superin- 
tendent city  schools,  San  Antonio,  Texas. 

The  Relation  of  the  Common  Schools  to  the  University — William  Preston  John- 
son, President  Tulane  University,  New  Orleans,  La. 

Discussion :  Opened  by  John  Hancock,  Assistant  Commissioner  Ohio  Educa 
tional  Exhibit,  World's  I.  and  C.  C.  Exposition. 
The  Status  of  Education  in  the  South.    (One  entire  evening  will  be  devoted 

to  this  topic.) 
President,  LeRoy  D.  Brown,  Columbus,  Ohio.    Vice  President,  James  Mac- 

Alister,  Philadelphia,  Pa.    Secretary,  William  0.  Rogers,  New  Orleans,  La. 

— At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  North-Western  Ohio  Teachers'  Association, 
held  at  tiffin,  Dec.  30  and  31,  a  committee,  consisting  of  Alston  Ellis,  W.  W. 
Ross,  A.  W.  White,  and  W.  T.  Jackson,  recommended  the  following  list  of 
books  for  teachers : 

riRST  LIST — (Preferred.) 

\.  Quick's  "Educational  Reformers."  2.  Payne's  Lectures  on  '^Science 
and  Art  af  Teaching."    3.  Kiddle's  "How  to  Teach." 

SECOND  LIST. 

1.  Spencer  on  "Education."  2.  Hailman's  "History  of  Pedagogy."  3. 
Trumbull's  "Teaching  and  Teachers." 

THIBD  LIST. 

1.  Bain's  "Education  as  a  Science."  2.  Johonnot's  "Principles  and  Practice 
of  Teaching."  3.  Calderwood  on  "Teaching."  4.  Currie's  "Common  School 
Education." 

The  following  resolution  was  adopted  at  the  same  meeting  : 

Rtsohedt  That  the  fee  of  applicants  for  certificates  before  boards  of  county 
exaaiinera  should  be  increased  from  fifty  cents  to  one  dollar,  and  that  we  urge 
this  upon  the  attention  of  the  General  Assembly  at  their  next  session. 


PERSONAL. 

— Qeorge  Krichbaum  has  charge  of  the  schools  of  Seville,  Medina  County. 

— Dr.  John  Hancock  is  spending  several  weeks  at  the  New  Orleans  Exposi* 
tion,  in  charge  of  the  Ohio  Educational  Exhibit 

— ^Dr.  W.  S.  Eversole,  of  Wooster,  his  wife  and  several  teachers,  visited  the 
Exposition  at  New  Orleans,  in  the  holiday  vacation. 
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—Prof.  McFarland,  of  the  Ohio  State  University,  at  Columbus,  has  be^n 
called  to  the  presidency  of  Miami  University,  at  Oxford. 

—J.  S.  Wharton,  for  many  years  a  teacher  in  Ohio,  is  now  in  charge  of  an 
academy  at  Rizford,  Fla.,  "away  down  upon  the  Suwanee  river." 

—Dr.  John  Mickleborough  has  disposed  of  his  interest  in  the  Hope  Normal 
School  and  Business  College,  and  has  withdrawn  from  the  institution. 

— Mrs.  John  Ogden  is  conducting  a  Kindergarten  at  New  Orleans,  under  the 
direction  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  and  not  in  charge  of  the  kindergarten 
exhibit  at  the  Exposition  as  stated  in  our  last  issue. 

— Miss  Emma  F.  Potter,  for  several  years  principal  of  the  Ashland  high 
school,  died  Jan.  17,  at  her  home  in  Ashland.  The  A^hXand.  TimtB  says  she 
was  one  of  those  women  whom  the  world  can  ill  afford  to  lose. 

—Dr.  J.  B.  Peaslee,  of  Cincinnati,  is  prominently  mentioned  in  connection 
with  the  office  of  National  Commissioner  of  Education.  Dr.  Peaslee's  large 
experience  and  great  executive  ability  give  him  eminent  fitness  for  the  position. 

— E.  H.  Cook,  principal  of  the  Potsdam  Normal  School,  N.  Y.,  delivered  an 
address  on  the  Philosophy  of  Education,  before  the  St.  Lawrence  County  teach- 
ers' association.  It  was  the  annual  session  of  the  association,  continuing  for 
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County,  Ohio;  and  began  teaching  in  his  native  county  at  the  age  of  eighteen, 
"in  one  of  the  worst  school-houses  imaginable." 
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MORAL    EDUCATION    IN  THE   PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


^  BY  GEORGE  H.  WHITE,  OBERLIN,  OHIO. 

[Read  before  the  North- Eastern  Ohio  Teacher's  Association.] 

We  desire  to  begin  our  discussion  of  the  question,  Is  it  wise  to  intro- 
duce into  the  public  schools  systematic  instruction  in  practical  ethics  f  at  a 
point  where  we  can  meet  every  patron  and  every  tax-payer.  Let  us 
say,  then,  that  the  mission  of  the  public  school  is  to  prepare  the  young 
for  the  duties  of  citizenship.  It  is  on  this  ground  that  the  state  takes 
it  in  charge,  and  that  the  entire  public  is  taxed  for  its  support.  It  is 
for  the  general  good  that  every  member  of  the  state  shall  possess  a 
certain  degree  and  kind  of  education. 

We  may,  I  doubt  not,  safely  go  a  step  further,  and  affirm,  without 
meeting  any  contradiction,  that  the  main  objects  of  instruction  in  a 
course  which  leads  to  citizenship  are,  in  the  order  of  their  importance, 
charcuter^  mental  trainings  knowledge.  There  can  be  no  reversal  of  this 
order.  There  is  no  safety, — ^there  is  positive  danger, — to  the  State,  in 
any  education  which  fails  to  balance  intellectual  power  in  the  citizen 
by  the  development  of  right  character.  Such  education  puts  a  mighty 
weapon  into  the  hands  of  those  who  are  to  grow  up  enemies  of  good 
order  in  the  state.     It  were  a  monstrous  doctrine  which  should  de< 
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prive  the  teacher  of  any  means  by  which  moral  instruction  may  be 
made  more  effective.  This  Association  may  expect  the  co-operation 
of  every  intelligent  citizen,  as  it  steps  down  from  the  time-honored 
method  of  theorizing  upon  morals  and  grapples  with  the  practical 
question. 

The  great  problem  of  moral  education  may  be  variously  stated;  let 
us  say  for  the  present  purpose  that  the  object  of  moral  training  is  to 
awaken  and  elevate  the  conscience.  The  teacher's  first  duty  is  to 
awaken  conscience ;  his  second  duty,  to  elevate  conscience ;  that  is, 
to  raise  the  standard  according  to  which  it  acts  and  to  secure  for  it  a 
regnant  place  among  the  faculties  of  the  soul.  Every  pupil  has  a  con- 
science. Each  little  rogue  who  comes  to  us,  undisciplined,  heedless, 
carried  away  by  overflowing  animal  spirits,  knows  the  difference  be- 
tween right  and  wrong.  There  are  things  he  will  not  do.  He  may 
differ  from  us  in  drawing  the  line,  but  he  draws  it  somewhere ;  ques- 
tion him,  secure  his  confidence,  and  we  find  that,  while  he  will  do 
many  things  he  ought  not,  there  is  a  point  beyond  which  he  dare  not 
go,  because  his  heart  tells  him  it  is  not  right. 

Among  the  most  delicious  pages  in  the  literature  of  pedagogics,  is 
Miss  Peabody's  account  of  Dr.  Alcott's  first  day  with  his  child-pupils: 
"Mr.  Alcott  sat  behind  his  desk,  and  the  children  were  placed  in 
chairs  in  a  large  arc  around  him ;  the  chairs  so  far  apart  that  they  could 
not  easily  touch  each  other.  He  then  asked  each  one  separately  what 
idea  he  or  she  had  of  the  purpose  of  coming  to  school.  To  learn,  was 
the  first  answer.  To  learn  what  ?  By  pursuing  this  question,  all  the 
common  exercises  of  the  school  were  brought  up  by  the  children  them- 
selves. .  .  Still  Mr.  Alcott  intimated  that  this  was  not  all ;  and  at 
last  some  one  said,  **To  behave  well;"  and  in  pursuing  this  expres- 
sion into  its  meanings,  they  at  last  agreed  that  they  came  to  learn  to 
feel  rightly,  to  think  rightly,  and  to  act  rightly.  A  boy  of  seven  years 
old  suggested  that  the  most  important  of  these  three  was  right  action. 
.  .  .  From  right  actions,  the  conversation  naturally  led  into  the 
means  of  bringing  them  out.  .  .  .  School  discipline  was  very 
carefully  considered ;  both  Mr.  Alcott's  duty,  and  the  children's  duties, 
also  various  means  of  producing  attention,  self-control,  perseverance, 
faithfulness.  .  .  .  After  this  conversation,  which  involved  many 
anecdotes,  many  supposed  cases,  and  many  judgments,  Mr.  Alcott 
read  "The  Peaches,"  from  Krummacher's  Parables,  a  story  which  in- 
volves the  free  action  of  three  boys  of  different  character,  and  ques- 
tioned them  respecting  their  opinion  of  those  boys,  and  the  principles 
on  which  it  was  seen  by  analysis  that  they  acted.*' 

We  all  agree,  doubtless,  that  for  very  young  children  this  self-inspec- 
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tion  is  neither  the  only  nor  the  most  healthful  means  of  moral  culture. 
But  Mr.  Alcott  was  tremendously  right  in  assuming  that  his  first  duty 
was  to  find  the  conscience  of  each  child.  We  do  not  take  a  step  in 
the  child's  intellectual  training,  till  we  know  precisely  where  he 
stands.  We  meet  him  at  his  most  elementary  difficulty  and  require 
him  to  take  his  first  step  from  that  position.  With  something  of  the 
same  certainty,  though  without  the  same  mechanical  exactness,  the 
pupiFs  heart  is  to  be  known.  I  desire  to  say  that  our  approved  teach- 
ers are  fairly  successful  in  this.  It  is  my  privilege  constantly  to  re- 
ceive pupils  into  my  charge  from  the  public  schools,  and  I  have 
learned  to  rest  with  a  sense  of  security  upon  the  judgment  of  their 
teachers  as  to  character  and  purpose,  and  to  place  a  higher  estimate 
upon  such  certificates  than  upon  the  statements  of  other  friends  in  the 
community. 

How  is  it  to  be  accounted  for,  that  some  teachers  so  quickly  secure 
a  hold  upon  the  consciences  of  their  pupils  and  of  their  schools  as  a 
whole  ?  Is  it  not  that  they  have  ascertained  just  how  far  they  can 
trust  the  children  ?  I  think  I  have  observed  this,  in  many  cases.  In- 
stead of  forbidding  all  wrong-doing  alike  on  their  authority  as  teachers, 
tiU  the  pupil  loses  sight  of  his  own  conscience  and  decides  all  duties 
by  the  standard  of  the  school  requirements,  such  teachers  frankly  rec- 
ognize, and  cause  the  pupil  to  understand,  that  there  is  a  sphere  in 
which  his  instincts  may  be  trusted,  and,  beyond,  a  vast  expanse  in 
which  he  needs  instruction  and  guidance.  The  attention  is  directed 
to  that  field,  be  it  wide  or  narrow,  in  which  the  pupil's  conscience 
reigns  supreme,  and  the  object  is  every  day  to  enlarge  the  field  in 
which  conscience  acts  effectively.  The  process  is  not  altogether  dif- 
ferent from  other  teaching.  The  pupil  in  fractions  has  a  vague  notion 
that  there  is  a  vast  field  beyond,  which  the  teacher  has  explored.  If 
he  has  occasion  to  perform  an  example  in  fractions,  he  performs  it ; 
an  example  in  interest,  he  carries  to  the  teacher  and  contentedly  ac- 
cepts the  answer  thus  obtained.  The  analogy  is  very  imperfect,  but  is 
true,  I  think,  to  this  extent ;  if  we  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  con- 
science in  the  realm  it  has  already  conquered,  and  make  the  pupil  as- 
sume the  responsibility  to  this  extent,  he  will  the  more  readily  accept 
our  authority  in  the  regions  he  has  not  yet  explored.  We  must  daily 
require  obedience  to  rules  which  the  pupil's  conscience  has  not  yet 
covered.  He  must  be  led  to  see  that  we  are  conscientious  in  these 
requirements  and  that  we  are  endeavoring  to  elevate  him  to  our  stand- 
ard. To  illustrate :  the  mere  infant  has  no  perception  of  the  difference 
between  meum  and  tuum^  except  to  regard  iuum  as  far  the  more  attract- 
ve;  the  time  has  not  come  for  much  instruction,  and  we  merely  put 
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tuum  beyond  his  reach.  The  boy  at  school  realizes  that  he  must  not 
take  directly  what  belongs  to  another,  but  is  not  sure  whether  he  may 
not  keep  what  another  has  lost  and  he  has  found ;  we  allow  him  to 
see  that  we  trust  him  not  to  steal,  but  seek  an  opportunity  to  instruct 
him  in  regard  to  lost-found  articles.  Presently,  he  recognizes  and  acts 
upon  this  duty,  but  it  is  still  a  long  climb  upward  to  the  decision  that 
it  is  wrong  even,  to  over-reach  another  in  a  bargain ;  and  there  is  still 
a  mountain  summit  above,  to  which  we  must  conduct  him ;  for  we 
must  teach  him,  also,  that  it  is  his  duty  to  love  even  his  enemies  and 
do  good  to  them. 

I.  It  must  be  that  a  process  of  growth  so  regular  and  constant, 
will  admit  of  systematic  treatment.  It  should  not  be  left  entirely  to 
such  hap-hazard  impressions  as  the  occurrences  of  daily  life  in  school 
may  present.  Says  W.  C.  Woodbridge,  of  New  York,  in  a  lecture 
given  some  time  ago  on  '*The  State  of  Public  Instruction  in  the  United 
States  and  Europe  :"  ''Public  instruction  in  the  United  States  differs 
from  that  of  every  other  Christian  country,  in  that  here  no  definite  in- 
struction in  morals  is  given.''  My  colleague.  Professor  J.  K.  Newton, 
informs  me  that  in  the  German  public  schools  there  is  ''definite  moral 
instruction,  repeated  and  regular."  Duties  should  be  dispassionately 
considered.  It  is  not  wise  to  wait  till  some  outbreak  occurs  and  then 
discuss  actions  in  regard  to  which  the  pupil,  and  perhaps  the  teacher, 
is  excited  and  prejudiced.  Prevention  is  better  than  cure ;  and  the 
pupil  should  be  forewarned  and  forearmed  against  temptation.  The 
building  of  character  is  a  science  and  an  art,  and  it  is  the  only  science 
which  we  should  for  an  instant  think  of  employing  or  teaching  without 
an  orderly  system  from  the  beginning.  I  do  not  now  refer  to  the 
moral  science  which  is  already  taught  in  our  high  schools,  but  to  a 
science  which  bears  the  same  relation  to  that,  which  hygiene  bears  to 
anatomy  dnd  physiology.  Mr.  Blaikie  is  able  to  direct  his  pupils  to 
the  proper  physical  exercise  for  building  up  certain  parts  of  the  body, 
with  almost  as  much  certainty  and  accuracy  as  the  physician  to  the 
specific  for  a  given  disease.  Should  we  not  learn  to  apply  such  treat- 
ment to  the  moral  powers  ?  Is  it  not  our  chief  duty  to  search  for  the 
means  of  their  more  definite  and  thorough  culture  ? 

We  are  living  in  an  age  of  reaction  against  the  rigid  moral  instruction 
of  the  New  England  fathers,  and  there  is  danger  that  we  shall  go  quite 
too  far  in  our  repugnance  to  direct  instruction  in  practical  ethics.  In- 
deed it  is  a  vice  of  our  age  not  to  know  anything  definitely.  We  read, 
not  a  few  books,  but  everything.  We  have  no  patience  to  commit  the 
best  to  memory  and  treasure  it.  "Johnny,"  said  a  Sunday  School 
teacher,  "do  you  know  the  Tenth  Commandment?''     "Yes,  ma'am/' 
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"You  may  say  it.**  '*I  can't."  "But  you  said  you  knew  it."  "Yes, 
ma'am,  I  know  it  when  I  see  it."  He  knew  it  by  sight.  So  do  we 
know  all  things,  but  too  often  have  not  written  them  on  our  hearts,  to 
be  a  constant  standard  and  reminder. 

The  method  of  the  Bible  is  to  set  forth  a  somewhat  full  scheme  of 
duties ;  not  deciding  particular  questions  of  conscience,  nor  settling 
cases  in  casuistry,  but  giving  a  clear  general  outline.  The  first  chapter 
in  the  "sermon  on  the  mount"  contains  at  least  twenty  direct  com- 
mands, besides  numerous  prohibitions,  and  covers  an  immense  field 
of  duties ;  the  Old  Testament  contains  book  after  book  of  definite  di- 
rections. If  it  be  said  that  the  Bible  scheme  is  not  logically  arranged — 
that  it  is  Emersonian  rather  than  rigidly  systematic,  we  may  reply  that 
it  is  better  than  systematic ;  it  is  so  arranged  as  to  meet  the  progressive 
needs  of  men.  To  read  the  Bible  from  beginning  to  end  is  to  be 
gradually  lifted  from  a  state  of  society  in  which  even  polygamy  was 
tolerated,  to  a  position  in  which  the  perfect  law  of  love  and  liberty  is 
received  and  appreciated. 

The  Jews  were  thus  furnished  with  a  comprehensive  system ;  and  we 
can  not  deny  that  it  was  effective  with  them.  They  were  never  in  all 
respects  a  model  people ;  but  no  nation  has  been  freer  from  immoral- 
ities ;  their  faults  have  never  been  those  of  disobedience  to  the  moral 
law  or  to  conscience. 

The  need  of  direct  instruction  in  ethics  may  be  more  clearly  seen  by 
calling  to  mind  the  topics  to  be  covered,  not  aiming  at  completeness 
but  stating  those  which  come  readily  to  mind :  Temperance,  honesty, 
frugality,  truthfulness,  self-respect,  self-denial,  self-control,  self-culture, 
physical  culture,  reverence,  obedience,  love,  charity,  generosity,  con- 
tentment, cheerfulness,  unselfishness,  kindness,  industry,  prudence, 
humility,  patience,  patriotism,  love  of  home,  Sabbath-keeping,*  public 
spirit,  neatness,  punctuality,  purity,  courtesy,  good  manners,  restraint 
of  the  tongue,  good  temper,  friendship,  self-reliance,  ambition,  grati- 
tude ;  and  the  avoidance  of  covetousness,  heedlessness,  peevishness, 
ridicule,  profanity,  slander,  and  the  remainder  of  the  long  list.  What 
teacher  does  not  seek  the  opportunity,  often  in  vain,  of  supplementing 
her  personal  example  in  these  things  by  setting  before  her  pupils  her 
own  views  and  ideals  on  all  these  important  themes  ?  Something 
should  be  done,  also,  to  remind  inexperienced  teachers  of  the  duty  of 
moving  the  hearts  of  their  pupils  to  consider  all  these  subjects. 

II.  What  shall  be  the  method  in  such  instruction  ?  I  should  say, 
in  general,  the  methods  which  are  so  efficient  in  our  modern  schools  in 
other  subjects.  We  are  to  begin  with  the  concrete,  and  derive  our 
rules  from  the  discussion  of  particular  acts,  thus  leading  our  pupils  to 
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the  sbstract  principles  which  underlie  the  whole  subject ;  dwelling  upon 
these  principles  till  the  pupils  feel  their  force.  The  starting  point  may 
be  an  historical  anecdote,  of  which  literature  is  so  full ;  a  fable  or  a 
parable ;  a  supposed  case ;  a  school-room  occurrence,  or  a  fact  of  cur- 
rent interest  in  the  public  mind ;  the  pupils  may  bring  their  own  diffi- 
culties, and  question  the  teacher  and  each  other.  Then  follows  the 
duty  of  presenting  ideals;  the  teacher's  own  ideal  of  right  action  in 
the  case  under  discussion, — and  this  process  would  not  be  without 
value  to  the  teacher ;  the  ideals  of  literature,  such  as,  in  regard  to 
truthfulness,  the  course  of  Jeanie  Deans  in  The  Heart  of  Mid-Lothian ; 
especially  the  ideals  of  the  poets,  which  are  presented  in  the  most  at- 
tractive form,  and  the  words  of  the  wisest  men.  Finally,  the  general 
rules  of  action  should  be  stated,  which  the  common  consciousness  of 
mankind  has  approved ;  and  these  rules  should  be  written  upon  the 
blackboard,  or  upon  charts,  and  often  repeated. 

But  such  teaching,  it  is  said,  will  be  perfunctory.  Yes,  there  is  dan- 
ger ;  but  such  danger  pertains  to  every  work.  The  teaching  of  arith- 
metic is  often  perfunctory,  and  many  a  pupil's  mind  has  been  hopeless- 
ly dulled  by  the  mechanical,  grinding  methods  of  a  spiritless  teacher. 
Preaching  righteousness,  lecturing  upon  the  truth,  lie  open  to  the  same 
objection ;  yet,  lecturing  and  preaching  are  instruments  of  acknowl- 
edged power.  The  only  hope  is  in  a  living  teacher ;  and  no  time 
must  be  fixed,  nor  any  rigid  system  enforced,  to  such  a  degree  as  to 
hamper  those  upon  whom  the  duty  of  instruction  rests. 

The  method,  by  mingled  illustration  and  precept,  is  abundantly  em- 
ployed in  the  Bible.  Side  by  side  with  the  * 'sermon  on  the  mount," 
stands  the  recorded  life  of  Him  who  preached  it.  Joseph,  resisting 
successfully  the  three  greatest  temptations ;  Moses,  living  his  lofty  life ; 
Daniel,  steadfast  to  principle  in  college  and  at  the  king's  court ;  these 
lend  the  great  influence  of  their  personality  to  exemplify  and  enforce 
the  precepts  of  Holy  Writ.  Truly,  the  preachers,  in  defending  the 
faith,  have  failed  to  present  these  adequately ;  but  the  Bible  method 
stands  as  a  guide  to  all  who  would,  as  teachers,  mould  the  human 
heart. 

in.  In  order  not  to  overlook  what  is  considered  by  many  as  a 
great  difficulty,  let  this  Association  declare  at  the  outset  the  doctrine, 
to  which  it  has  often  committed  itself  with  emphasis,  that  the  system 
of  practical  ethics  which  we  are  to  take  up  with  any  degree  of  hope- 
fulness, must  find  its  foundation  and  chief  authority  in  the  acknowl- 
edgement of  God.  No  doubt,  a  system  of  ethics  can  be  constructed 
without  such  basis,  but  it  will  have  no  authority  nor  sanction  which 
shall  be  supremely  binding  upon  the  conscience.     All  that  is  pietistic 
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or  sectarian  must  be  scrupulously  avoided.  But  we  are  not  a  nation  of 
atheists,  and  the  thought  of  God,  the  Father  of  our  spirits,  the  Ruler 
and  Governor  of  the  universe,  the  Judge  of  all  the  earth,  is  our  only 
hope  for  producing  definite  and  lasting  impressions  upon  the  con- 
science. Who  forbids  us  to  employ  this  great  thought  ?  Rather,  who 
has  the  authority  to  release  us  from  the  duty  of  employing  it,  as  we 
deal  with  the  immortal  character  and  spirit  of  the  young  ? 

I  trust  that  I  do  not  underestimate  the  difficulty  and  the  dangers 
which  attend  the  work  of  giving  formal  instruction  in  ethics.  I  be- 
lieve that  something  more  is  practicable  in  this  direction  than  is  now 
accomplished.  At  all  events,  if  this  Association,  by  devoting  a  por- 
tion of  its  time  at  each  session  for  many  years,  can  show  how  moral 
instruction,  direct  or  indirect,  can  be  made  more  effective,  it  will  con- 
tribute something  toward  the  solution  of  the  greatest  of  school  prob- 
lems. It  does  not  seem  clear  to  me  that  the  aim  should  be  the  prep- 
aration of  a  text-book,  but  perhaps  an  outline  of  subjects,  with  hints, 
and  references  to  history  and  literature,  could  be  prepared,  to  be 
placed  in  the  hands  of  teachers  and  used  according  to  their  judgment. 


THE  MICHIGAN  SCHOOL  SYSTEM. 
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BY  H.   F.  DERK,   MASON,  MICH. 

"Have  we  a  school  system?"  is  a  query  I  have  frequently  heard  in 
Ohio,  but  never  in  Michigan. 

In  our  graded  schools,  we  have  four  years  eaeh  in  the  primary, 
grammar,  and  high  school  courses,  and  a  four  years'  college  course  in 
the  State  University  crowns  the  whole.  Hence  we  say  we  have  a 
school  system. 

As  our  school  age  begins  and  ends  one  year  earlier  than  in  Ohio, 
pupils  do  not  accomplish  as  much  in  the  primary  and  grammar 
courses,  but  the  deficiency  is  more  than  made  up  by  the  increased  at- 
tendance and  work  in  the  high  school.  The  transition  from  the  gram- 
mar school  to  the  high  school  is  not  so  abrupt,  and  in  the  latter  more 
attention  is  paid  to  the  common  branches.  For  this  reason  better  fa- 
cilities are  offered  to  non-resident  pupils  who  wish  either  to  prepare 
for  teaching  or  to  pursue  advanced  studies.  The  brighter  and  more 
ambitious  pupils  from  the  country  generally  rebel  and  leave  school  if 
placed  in  the  grammar  school  with  smaller  children.     If  they  can  be- 
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gin  with  the  common  branches  in  the  high  school,  their  greater  age 
and  vigor  soon  place  them  in  the  front  rank.  This  arrangement  is  so 
thoroughly  appreciated  that  the  pupils  in  the  high  schools  in  ourtovns 
greatly  outnumber  those  in  similar  schools  in  Ohio.  Frequently,  if 
not  generally,  the  non-residents  outnumber  the  resident  pupils.  This 
gives  us  a  superior  class  of  students,  good  high  schools,  and  a  large 
number  of  educated  persons  throughout  the  State.  In  short,  our  high 
schools  in  the  smaller  towns,  to  quite  an  extent,  take  the  place  of  the 
township  central  high  schools  so  often  referred  to  in  Ohio. 

The  connection  between  the  high  school  and  University  is  not  so 
close  nor  so  far  reaching  as  that  between  the  grammar  and  the  high 
school.  A  committee  is  appointed  by  the  University  to  visit  and  ex- 
amine such  schools  as  request  it,  and  where  the  work  is  found  to  be 
sufficiently  well  done  to  merit  the  approval  of  the  committee,  graduates 
from  the  high  school  are  admitted  to  the  University  for  a  term  of  three 
years,  on  presentation  of  properly  certified  diplomas.  This  is  a  strong 
inducement  for  high  schools  to  do  excellent  work. 

An  important  factor  in  our  school  system  is  the  State  Normal  School. 
Its  graduates  from  the  four-years  courses  receive  life  certificates  and 
are  always  in  demand. 

In  our  union  schools  the  grades  are  not  named  by  letters  as  in  Ohio, 
but  in  their  stead  numerals  are  used.  The  first  year  in  school  (called 
D  Primary  in  Ohio)  is  called  the  First  Grade ;  the  second  year  (C 
Primary),  the  Second  Grade ;  the  third  year  (B  Primary),  Third  Grade, 
and  so  to  the  12  th  grade,  the  last  year  in  the  high  school.  This  sim- 
plifies the  grading  so  that  there  is  no  confusion  of  terms  among  ed- 
ucators or  patrons. 

Previous  to  1881,  teachers  in  country  schools  were  licensed  to  teach 
by  township  superintendents,  who  also  had  a  mUd  and  harmless  super- 
vision over  the  schools.  In  188 1  the  school  law  was  so  modified  that 
the  township  superintendents  in  each  county  met  and  elected  a  county 
board  of  examiners  of  three  persons,  whose  term  of  office  is  three 
years.  The  office  of  township  superintendent  has  been  abolished, 
but  a  board  of  school  inspectors,  composed  of  three  persons,  is  now 
elected  by  popular  vote,  and  its  chairman  exercises  a  supervision  over 
the  schools  similar  to  that  of  the  former  township  superintendent.  The 
school  law  defines  part  of  his  duties,  as  follows :  'To  visit  each  of 
the  schools  of  his  township  at  least  once  each  term,  and  to  examine 
carefully  the  discipline,  the  mode  of  instruction,  and  the  progress  and 
proficiency  of  the  pupils ;  to  counsel  with  teachers  and  boards  as  to 
courses  of  study  to  be  pursued,  and  as  to  any  improvement  in  disci- 
pline and  instruction  in  the  schools ;  to  notify  the  secretary  of  the 
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board  of  school  examiners  of  any  school  within  his  township  that  is 
not  conducted  in  a  successful  and  profitable  manner." 

The  supervision  is  not  very  efficient,  because  the  inspector  has  not 
power  given  him  to  enforce  his  suggestions  and  plans.  It  is  his  duty 
to  visit,  to  examini,  to  counsel,  but  if  teachers  refuse  to  profit  by  his  vis- 
its and  examinations,  and  decide  to  reject  his  counsels,  the  utmost  he 
can  do  by  way  of  enforcing  his  ideas  is  to  notify  the  secretary  of  the 
board  of  school  examiners.  Yet,  crippled  as  he  is,  he  accomplishes 
much  among  those  teachers  who  have  had  little  experience,  and 
among  those  who  are  ambitious  to  excel. 

The  chairmen  of  the  boards  of  inspectors  of  the  several  townships  in 
a  county  have  one  meeting  annually,  at  which  they  elect  one  member 
of  the  county  board  of  examiners,  and  immediately  after  the  election 
a  joint  meeting  of  county  examiners  and  chairmen  of  inspectors  is  held, 
at  which  each  chairman  gives  a  report  of  the  condition  of  the  schools 
of  his  township.  I  have  been  present  at  three  of  these  meetings,  and 
I  can  testify  that  some  of  these  reports  show  a  keen  discrimination  and 
a  knowledge  of  what  constitutes  a  good  school  and  a  good  teacher. 
Two  or  three  teachers  in  each  township  who  have  proved  themselves 
most  worthy  are  usually  mentioned  by  name,  and  those  who  have 
shown  themselves  failures  are  made  known,  and  sometimes  not  again 
licensed. 

It  is  well  known  that  a  test  of  scholarship  decides  only  one  element  of 
fitness  to  teach.  Skill  in  teaching  and  tact  in  managing  are  fully  as 
essential.  The  test  of  scholarship  is  decided  by  the  examining  board, 
the  ability  to  do  good  work  in  the  school-room,  by  the  inspectors;  the 
one  supplements  the  other.  A  little  more  power  and  pay  given  to 
the  inspectors  would  greatly  improve  the  country  schools. 

The  certificates  granted  by  the  county  examining  board  are  of  three 
grades, — ist,  2nd,  and  3rd.  For  a  3rd  grade  certificate  the  law  says : 
''No  certificate  shall  be  granted  to  any  person  who  shall  not  pass  a 
satisfactory  examination  in  orthography,  reading,  writing,  grammar, 
geography,  arithmetic,  theory  and  art  of  teaching,  U.  S.  history,  and 
civil  government,  and  after  September  ist,  1884,  in  physiology  and 
hygiene,  with  particular  reference  to  the  effects  of  alcoholic  drinks, 
stimulants,  and  narcotics,  upon  the  human  system."  For  a  2nd  or  ist 
grade  certificate  the  studies  are  the  same  as  for  3rd  grade,  and  two  or 
three  additional,  which  are  not  specified  by  law,  but  left  to  the  discre- 
tion of  the  county  examining  board,  and  only  a  higher  per  cent  is  re- 
quired for  a  ist  than  for  a  2nd  grade. 

The  ist  grade  certificate  is  valid  in  the  county  in  which  it  is  issued, 
for  three  years;  the  2nd  grade  for  two  years,  and  the  3rd  grade  for 
one  year. 
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Michigan  has  taken  a  long  step  in  advance  in  solving  the  temper- 
ance problem.  It  is  the  opinion  of  those  high  in  authority  that  not 
only  must  the  teacher  pass  an  examination  upon  this  subject  ''with 
particular  reference  to  the  effects  of  alcoholic  drinks,  stimulants,  and 
narcotics,  on  the  human  system,''  but  that  school  boards  must  make  the 
necessary  provisions  for  having  it  taught. 

Michigan  is  thus  educating  public  sentiment  by  going  to  first  princi- 
ples, basing  her  instruction  on  knowledge  which  at  least  has  the  sanc- 
tion of  authority.  Since  the  law  has  been  enacted,  publishers  of  text- 
books on  physiology  and  hygiene  have  been  diligent  in  informing  ed- 
ucators and  school  boards  that  their  latest  publication  has  been  recom- 
mended by  the  "State  Board  of  Education"  and  "Sute  Board  of 
Health." 

That  we  are  making  an  effort  to  improve  the  grade  of  our  teachers, 
may  be  known  from  the  following  card,  which  applicants  at  county 
examinations  are  required  to  fill  out : 

QUALIFICATION  CARD. 

I.     Name 


2 

3 


4 

5 
6 

7 
8 


Age 

P.  O.  Address 

Years  Experience 

What  Books  have  you  read  on  Teaching? 

What  Educational  Papers  do  you  take? 

What  have  you  done  the  past  year  as  Preparation  ? 

What  do  you  expect  to  do  the  coming  year  to  make  yourself 

more  proficient? 

9.     How  many  volumes  in  your  Teachers'  Library  ? 

The  questions  for  county  examinations  are  furnished  by  the  State 
Superintendent,  and  are  therefore  uniform  throughout  the  State.  He 
also  appoints  and  pays  all  instructors  in  county  institute^,  and  once  in 
two  years  issues  a  manual  of  institute  work  prepared  by  a  State  insti- 
tute, which  instructors  are  expected  to  make  the  basis  of  their  work. 
It  might  be  of  interest  to  dwell  upon  the  methods  of  conducting  county 
teachers'  institutes,  the  quality  of  instruction  there  given,  and  its  sub- 
sequent application  in  the  school-room,  but  time  and  space  forbid. 


Moral  training  is  pre-eminently  the  training  of  the  will  Neither 
pious  maxims,  scripture  texts,  or  intellectual  insight  into  ethical  prin- 
ciples, will  avail  aught  with  the  individual  whose  will  is  not  trained  to 
yield  prompt  obedience  to  duty.—^wr.  of  Ed. 
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Thanks,  Mr.  Editor,  for  the  polite  introduction  to  my  old  friend 
Jacobus  Redivivus.  I  have  known  of  him  for  years,  but  never  had 
the  pleasure  of  his  nominal  acquaintance  before.  There  are  several 
of  him,  I  take  it,  left  in  Ohio.  We  find  him — two  or  three — in  almost 
every  county  in  the  State.  He  is  the  most  numerous,  too,  among 
sober,  thinking  people ;  and  I  sometimes  think  he  is  on  the  increase. 
He  is  stem,  sturdy,  vigorous,  honest,  and  knows,  sometimes,  a  great  ^ 
deal  more  than  he  tells.  He  is  a  fit  representative  of  the  times  in 
which  he  grew. 

I  know  several  of  him ;  and  I  must  confess,  I  have  a  profound  re- 
spect for  him,  wherever  I  meet  him.  He  seems  to  be  a  necessity,  al- 
most, in  this  fast  and  superficial  age.  He  acts  as  a  kind  of  break 
upon  the  on-going  train  of  progress.  Indeed,  if  he  did  not  call  a  halt, 
now  and  then,  I  don't  know  where  we  would  land.  He  may  save  us 
yet,  from  a  universal  ^^smash-upy^  so  that  his  acquaintance  is  to  be 
cultivated,  on  all  occasions. 

And  now,  Mr.  Editor,  since  the  ceremony  of  hand-shaking  with  my 
good  friend  is  all  over,  allow  me  to  say  that  my  early  school  advan- 
tages (?)  beat  his  ^^all  hollow, ^^  (He  knows  what  that  means.)  I  was 
^^ schooled'^  two  and  a  half  months  every  year,  (our  school  term  was 
three  months  in  duration  \  but  I  did  not  get  my  fall  shoes,  and  other 
winter  clothing,  until  after  '^killing  time" — he  knows  what  that  means 
— ^which  occurred  usually  about  Dec.  12.  And  then,  we  boys  had  to 
husk  the  corn,  and  thresh  a  little  wheat  for  winter  use,  with  flails — I 
wonder  if  my  friend  knows  what  a  ''flail"  is — ^all  before  we  started  in.) 
Well,  as  I  said,  or  was  about  to  say,  two  and  a  half  months  was  a  lit- 
tle more  than  the  average  of  my  school  term;  for  "sugar-making" 
commenced,  sometimes,  in  February,  always  as  early  as  March  4th — 
inauguration  day — so  that  with  the  little  clipping  the  quarter  got  at 
both  ends,  very  little  of  it  was  left.  And  when  I  tell  him  (J.  R.)  that 
this  course  of  things  did  not  commence  with  me,  till  I  was  about  10 
years  old,  and  was  discontinued  at  about  16  or  17,  he  can  readily 
"calculate"  how  little  I  got  that  was  of  worth.  And  then,  when  I 
tell  him  that  my  teachers  (?)  knew  very  little  more  than  I  did,  and 
that  what  little  they  taught  me  was,  I  think,  a  damage  to  me — certain- 
ly so,  if  I  count  in  the  bad  habits,  and  all  that,  he  will  readily  under- 
stand my  destitute  condition.  Not  one  of  my  teachers  ever  strove,  to 
my  knowledge,  to  inspire  in  me  a  love  of  learning,  or  to  make  the  road 
pleasant  and  profitable,  until  I  came  under  the  instruction  and  in  flu- 
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ence  of  Loren  Andrews,  of  sacred  memory,  whom,  I  suppose,  my 
friend  knew  in  his  life  time. 

Now,  there  were  some  20  or  30  boys  of  my  set,  some  older,  some 
younger,  some  worse,  some  better,  all  subject  to  about  the  same  treat- 
ment, during  these  years;  and  I  don't  know  that  any  of  them  amount- 
ed to  much,  (one,  I  know,  has  not,)  though  many  of  them  were  much 
smarter  than  I  was.  The  fact  is,  these  teachers  knew  nothing  about 
their  business;  and  some  of  them  cared  less — than  nothing.  No  high 
incentives,  no  strong  inducements  were  held  out  to  us ;  whereas,  I 
think,  if  our  teachers  had  given  us  a  little  taste,  now  and  then,  of  the 
sweets  of  learning,  we  might,  some  of  us,  have  amounted  to  some- 
thing. 

In  later  years,  I  remember  how  hard  it  was  to  overcome  some  of 
the  deficiencies,  begotten,  I  think,  in  this  old  fogy  school.  I  remem- 
ber the  struggle  I  had  with  myself,  and  the  * 'tears,"  all  of  which,  ex- 
cept the  "tears,"  might  have  been  spared  for  something  more  to  the 
purpose. 

But  I  am  sure  my  friend's  early  opportunities  must  have  been  better. 
Perhaps,  too,  he  had  something  better  to  begin  with.  But  allow  me 
to  suggest,  it  were  a  strange  thing,  indeed  almost  incredible,  that  while 
every  other  occupation  and  industry  has  been  so  much  improved  since 
the  time  when  we  used  to  beat  out  our  wheat  and  oats  with  a  hickory 
cudgel,  or  flail,  and  to  winnow  the  chaff  out  of  it  with  a  sheet  worked 
by  two  men  or  boys,  one  at  each  end,  while  the  third  let  the  wheat 
fall  before  this  sheety  blast  from  a  scoop-shovel,  or  a  half  bushel;  and 
when  we  had  to  pack  it  on  horse-back  five  or  six  miles  to  a  horse  mill, 
to  have  it  ground,  while  we  turned  the  **boult"  that  separated  the 
bran  from  the  flour,  by  hand.  These  were  **old  times;"  and  it  were 
strange,  indeed,  I  say,  if  school-keeping  had  not  made  some  advances 
in  all  these  intervening  years. 

But  I  don't  believe,  though,  that  teaching  or  school  improvement 
has  kept  pace  with  other  improvements,  either  in  matter  or  manner, 
just  as  our  social  refinement  and  tastes  have  not  kept  pace  with  the  de- 
velopment of  the  material  resources  of  the  earth.  Our  greed  for 
wealth  and  gain  has  outrun  our  better  selves.  But  this  will  come 
round  all  right  by  and  by. 

And  now,  as  to  the  character  and  value  of  this  improvement  in  the 
schools.  I  grant,  with  my  friend,  that  in  our  rage  for  results,  and  to 
get  on  fast,  we  have  gone  to  extremes ;  we  have  forgotten,  or  failed 
to  know  what  children  are  made  for.  We  want  to  put  a  head  on  them 
too  soon.    They  grow  best  the  first  few  years,  without  much  head*  It 
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takes  most  of  their  nourishment  to  keep  their  feet  going — the  material 
before  the  immaterial,  or  the  physical  before  the  metaphysical. 

These  extremes,  therefore,  in  supposed  improvement,  are  quite  nat- 
ural. Men  usually  go  to  extremes  before  they  find  their  mean.  But 
this,  by  no  means,  justifies  man  in  making  *no  efforts  in  the  direction 
of  improvement,  and  that  continually ;  for  I  verily  believe  there  is 
more  in  a  boy  than  in  an  ox,  or  an  ass,  or  in  a  steam  engine,  or  a 
woolen  factory — more  possible  improvement,  I  mean ;  and  we  certain- 
ly have  improved  all  these  things,  vastly,  in  the  last  fifty  years.  All, 
perhaps,  except  the  ass.  He  is  more  stubborn  than  a  boy.  But  all 
our  industries  have  been  improved.  Who  would  ever  think  of  going 
back  50  years  in  agriculture,  manufactures,  commerce,  travel,  etc., 
etc  ? 

But  the  question  still  remains,  ''Has  the  boy  been  improved  as 
much  as  the  ox  or  the  engine  ?  for  the  genuineness  of  our  improve- 
ments must  be  measured  by  the  product — ^by  what  they  are  and  what 
they  can  do.  There  is  no  doubt  about  the  ox,  or  the  engine.  They 
are  far  in  advance  of  what  they  were  40  or  50  years  ago :  but  are  our 
boys  and  girls  as  much  better  than  they  were  40  or  50  years  ago  ?  If 
they  are  not,  then  there  is  something  wrong  with  the  machinery, 
somewhere. 

But  I  think  they  are  some  better^  and  just  as  much  better  as  our  meth- 
ods are,  all  told.  And  this  may  be  ever  so  little  \  but  it  shows  that  im- 
provement is  possible  in  this  line ;  and  possible  means  practicable,  and 
transcendently  important;  since  the  material  upon  which  the  work  is 
performed  is  immortal,  with  infinite  possibilities  stretching  away  into 
the  far  future,  this  argues  well  for  our  attempts  at  improvement,  at 
least 

But  still  there  is  a  question  as  to  what  and  wherein  we  may  improve 
the  boy's  real  genuine  opportunities  :  for  I  maintain  that  his  improve- 
ment will  be  in  direct  ratio  to  his  real  opportunities. 

Let  us  see.  ^^Easy*  and  ^^Hdrd,^'  These  are  the  terms  used  by  my 
friend,  J.  R.  Let  us  change  them  a  little  and  call  them  Natural  and 
"Hard,"  or  Natural  and  Unnatural,  or  Mechanical.  **Ah,  but  that 
won't  do,"  says  my  friend,  "I  want  the  *Hard'  called  natural,  for  it 
means  ^thorough.'*'  Very  well;  then  I  must  insist  on  calling  the 
"natural,"  labor, — a  dignified  term — not  "drudgery,"  as  he  calls  it. 
That  is  debasing.  Labor  is  natural.  Man  was  made  to  labor.  With- 
out it,  he  goes  into  decline.  Labor  is  a  necessity  in  more  ways  than 
one.  It  gives  health,  strength,  beauty,  longevity ;  and  whatever  gives 
these  is  pleasant  to  one  not  constitutionally  deranged,  or  lazy.  And 
even  here,  labor  is  the  right  remedy.    Lrabor  is,  therefore,  natural  to 
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man,  and  pleasant.  What  we  want  to  do  now  is  to  get  man  on  the 
natural  side  of  himself,  so  to  speak,  or  in  his  natural  or  genuine  meth- 
ods, and  we  at  once  rid  him  of  the  unwillingness  to  labor ;  for  there  is 
where  the  **tears"  and  the  ''drudgery"  come  in.  We  at  once  make 
learning  natural,  pleasant' and 'V^y — no\.triflingy  as  that  word  has 
come  to  mean,  sometimes ;  so,  you  see,  I  have  the  argument,  after  all. 
And  now  I  want  to  invite  my  friend  over  to  the  natural  side  of  educa- 
tion. I  will  not  scare  him,  at  first,  with  the  term,  **New  Education  ;" 
for  Nature  is  not  very  new.  Yet,  that  there  is  such  a  thing,  is  quite  a 
recent  discovery;  and  the  **new  education,"  so  called,  is  nothing  more 
nor  less  than  an  attempt  to  return  to  the  natural  way  of  learning  ^^iy 
labor ^^^  not  play,  as  some  have  slanderously  affirmed;  though  play  has 
its  meaning  and  place  in  education ;  and  when  directed  by  the  wise 
teacher,  or  kindergartener,  leads  directly  to  life  work.  But  the  **new 
education"  (I  will  call  it  true  education,  for  that  can  frighten  no  one) 
— ^the  true  education  seeks  to  place  man  in  the  old  methods  of  educa- 
tion so  far  as  they  represent  Nature;  for  I  verily  believe,  with  my 
friend,  that  the  schools  as  now  organized  and  conducted,  on  the  high 
pressure  plan,  are  very  unnatural^  and,  therefore,  are  not  improved, 
really.  They  need  more  vigorous,  sturdy,  natural  thinking  in  them, 
and  less  telling,  simplifying,  and  making  easy  (''Hard,")  that  which 
naturally  invites  the  pupil's  thought.  The  simplifying  that  is  now 
going  on,  both  in  text-books  and  among  teachers,  call  it  "Easy  Meth- 
ods," "Quincy  Methods,"  or  anything  else  you  please,  is  absolutely 
stupefying  to  minds  capable  of  thinking  and  inventing. 

But  the  true  education  seeks  the  natural  modes,  original  modes,  prim- 
itive modes,  dating  back  even  to  the  Garden  of  Eden,  when  the  Lord 
God  called  upon  his  first  pupil,  not  \.o  parse  nouns  and  verbs ^  nor  to  do 
some  crochet  work  in  analysis,  but  to  give  names  to  the  things  he  saw. 
That  was  the  first  language  lesson  of  which  we  have  any  account,  and 
one  of  the  best,  also.  The  Lord  did  not  commit  the  stupid  blunder 
of  telling  Adam  the  names  of  these  things.  He  was  required  to  think 
and  invent. 

This  is  the  first  account,  also,  we  have  of  the  "New" — True  Educa- 
tion— for  we  have  agreed  to  call  things  by  their  right  names.  And 
we  can  readily  suppose  that  Adam  did  right  well  here,  for  a  young- 
ster. He  had  a  good  lesson,  and  recited  it  well.  He  probably  would 
have  received  90  per  cent,  on  it,  in  some  of  our  best  graded  schools. 

But  I  am  wandering.  I  would  like  to  speak  of  ^^ Education  vs.  In- 
struciion^'^  and  many  other  excellent  points  in  my  friend's  free  and 
easy  talk.     But  I  am  afraid  he  will  become  tired  if  I  talk  too  much. 

Allow  me,  therefore,  in  conclusion,  to  suggest  to  him  that  probably 
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he  expects  too  much  from  the  boy,  J.  J.  J.     Let  me  commend  this  lit- 
tle song  to  him : 

''Remember,  a  boy  is  a  boy,  not  a  man. 

Don't  frown  when  your  patience  he  tries ; 

But  bear  with  his  follies  as  well  as  you  can. 
And  hope  he  will  learn  to  be  wise. 

Chorus  : — For  a  boy  is  a  boy,  and  a  boy  let  him  be. 

For  the  season  of  boyhood's  a  span ; 
And  the  heart  that  now  leaps  in  gladness  and  glee. 
Soon  will  ache  with  the  cares  of  a  man. 

"The  eye  that  so  often  is  kindled  with  joy, 

At  sorrow  will  melt  into  tears  \ 
For  tender  and  warm  is  the  heart  of  a  boy. 

Though  homely  the  coat  that  he  wears. 

Chorus  : — ^Yes,  a  boy  is  a  boy,  &c. 

"Disorder  may  wait  on  the  frolic  and  fun, 

And  quietude  fly  at  his  noise ; 
But  give  not  your  mandates  from  tyranny's  throne. 

But  govern  with  kindness^  the  boys. 

Chorus  : — ^Yes,  a  boy,  &c. 

"And  deck  with  attention,  the  family  fold, 

Allurements  which  virtue  approves ; 
For  never  despair,  tho'  he's  careless  and  bold. 

If  home  is  the  spot  that  he  loves. 

Chorus  : — ^Yes,  a  boy,  &c. 

"And  teach  him  betimes,  the  good  part  to  secure, 

Not  pleasure,  nor  glittering  pelf; 
And  point  him  the  way  to  the  realms  of  the  pure. 

By  being  a  pilgrim  yourself,^* 

Chorus  : — For  a  boy  is  a  boy,  &c. 

We  cannot  expect  ripe  fruit  from  immature  plants.  Suppose,  my 
friend — for  I  am  speaking  to  you,  now — suppose  you  go  out  some 
morning  in  July  or  August,  into  your  orchard,  and  stepping  up  to  one 
of  your  best  Baldwin's,  you  give  it  a  good  shake.  Down  come  some 
half-doz^n  half-grown  apples.     You  pick  them  up  and  taste  them. 
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"Whew!  what  hard,  bitter,  puckering  things  they  are!"  You  are 
disgusted,  and  go  straightway  to  your  wife,  and  say,  ''See,  those  ap- 
ples are  worthless.  Here,  taste  and  see.  Cut  the  tree  down.  Why 
cumbereth  it  the  ground."  But  she,  more  considerate  than  yourself, 
says,  ^^No^  Jacob,  no.  The  time  of  apples  is  not  yet.  You  just 
wait  till  next  winter ;  and  on  some  cold  night  I  will  bring  up  some  of 
those  same  Baldwins,  from  the  cellar,  and  you'll  see  then  what  they 
are." 

So,  my  good  friend,  wait  till  the  time  of  fruit,  with  J.  J.  J.,  and 
much  oblige, 

Very  Truly  Yours, 

DOCENDO   DiSCIMUS. 


THE  INSTITUTE  FUND. 


BY  E.  E.  WHITE. 

At  the  session  of  the  General  Assembly  in  1864,  it  was  proposed 
to  relieve  the  counties  of  the  expense  incurred  in  the  examination  of 
teachers  by  charging  a  fee  of  fifty  cents  for  each  certificate  issued  and 
then  paying  the  examiners  out  of  the  money  thus  raised.  If  my  mem- 
ory serves  me,  a  bill  to  this  effect  was  introduced  in  the  House. 

In  determining  an  effective  plan  for  the  defeat  of  so  mischievous  a 
measure,  I  saw  an  opportunity  to  provide  a  much  needed  fund  for  the 
support  of  county  teachers'  institutes.  I  at  once  drafted  an  amendment 
to  the  school  law  requiring  each  applicant  for  a  certificate  to  pay  a  fee 
of  fifty  cents,  and  setting  apart  the  money  thus  raised  (excepting  the 
amount  required  to  pay  the  necessary  traveling  expenses  of  examiners) 
as  an  institute  fund.  This  was  considered  an  indirect  tax  on  teachers 
for  their  professional  improvement,  and  the  amendment  passed  without 
opposition ;  and  thus  a  fund  was  created  which,  for  twenty  years,  has 
been  sufficient  to  pay  the  expenses  of  a  good  annual  institute  in  nearly 
every  county  in  Ohio. 

I  have  always  regretted  the  insertion  of  the  clause  making  provision 
for  the  use  of  not  exceeding  one-third  of  the  money,  arising  from  these 
examination  fees,  for  the  payment  of  the  traveling  expenses  of  the  ex- 
aminers. This,  however,  was  done  to  secure  the  support  of  the  friends 
of  the  House  bill,  and  also  to  secure  the  holding  of  examinations  at 
points  in  each  county  most  accessible  to  teachers,  thus  removing  an 
objection  then  strongly  urged  against  the  system  of  examining  teach- 
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crs  by  county  examiners.  I  am  surprised  to  learn  that  this  provision 
(intended  to  be  temporary)  is  still  a  part  of  the  law.  Would  not  its 
repeal  offset  in  part  the  loss  to  the  institute  fund  occasioned  by  an  in- 
crease of  the  time  for  which  the  several  grades  of  certificates  are  is- 
sued ?  The  necessary  traveling  expenses  of  the  examiners  should  be 
paid  out  of  the  county  treasury,  as  the  other  expenses  of  the  examina- 
tion are  paid. 

Is  it  true  that  the  increasing  of  the  time  of  the  validity  of  certificates 
from  six,  twelve,  eighteen,  twenty-four,  and  thirty-six  months  to  one, 
two,  three,  four,  and  five  years,  will  reduce  the  institute  fund  fifty  per 
cent,  as  is  assumed  in  the  January  is^e  of  the  Monthly  ?  I  estimate 
the  loss  at  not  more  than  twenty-five  per  cent. 

The  Commissioner's  report  for  1883  shows  that  about  36  per  cent. 
of  the  applications  for  certificates  were  rejected,  and  the  number  of 
applications  rejected  is  more  likely  to  increase  than  to  decrease.  This 
fact  secures  36  per  cent,  of  the  present  institute  fund. 

Should  the  number  of  certificates  annually  issued  fall  off  one  half, 
as  assumed,  the  number  of  applicants  granted  certificates  each  year 
will  equal  32  per  cent,  of  the  number  of  applicants  heretofore  exam- 
ined ;  and  it  thus  appears  that  the  whole  number  of  applicants  exam- 
ined each  year  will  be  not  less  than  68  per  cent,  of  the  number  previ- 
ously examined.  This  secures  68  per  cent,  of  the  present  institute 
fund. 

But  the  number  of  certificates  annually  issued  can  not  fall  off  one 
half,  or  fifty  per  cent.  The  report  for  1883  shows  that,  of  the  whole 
number  examined,  about  27  per  cent,  received  a  six-month  certificate, 
and  about  25  per  cent,  a  twelve-month  certificate.  It  is  believed  that 
over  two-thirds  of  those  who  heretofore  would  have  received  a  six- 
month  certificate  will  hereafter  receive  a  one-year  certificate,  and  that 
not  more  than  two-fifths  of  those  who  heretofore  would  have  received 
a  twelve-month  certificate  will  hereafter  receive  a  two-year  certificate, 
leaving  full  three-fifths  to  receive  a  one-year  certificate.  These  two 
estimates  combined  indicate  that  the  number  of  applicants  who  will 
hereafter  receive  a  one-year  certificate  will  not  be  less  than  33  per 
cent.  (18  per  cent,  -f-  15  per  cent)  of  the  whole  number  of  applicants 
heretofore  examined  each  year. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  full  69  per  cent  of  the  institute  fund  is  secure, 
without  considering  the  number  of  applicants  who  annually  receive  the 
higher  grades  of  certificates — in  1883,  about  12  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
number  of  applicants  examined.  The  number  who  will  hereafter  re- 
ceive annually  theytor  higher  grades  of  certificates  will  not  fall  below 
the  number  who  heretofore  received  the  three  higher  grades.     If  this 
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should  prove  true,  the  future  institute  fund  will  not  be  less  than  80 
per  cent,  of  the  past  fund. 

The  fact  that  over  60  per  cent,  of  the  examination  fees  have  been 
paid  by  applicants  receiving  the  lowest  grade  of  certificate  or  rejected, 
has  evidently  been  overlooked.  These  two  classes  of  applicants  will 
be  increased.  More  teachers  will  receive  a  one-year  certificate  than 
heretofore  received  a  six-month  certificate,  and  more  applicants  will 
be  rejected.  It  is  believed  that  not  more  than  one-fourth  of  the  low- 
est grade  of  teachers  have  received  two  six-month  certificates  in  the 
same  year,  and  this  will  be  more  than  offset  by  the  increased  number 
of  rejections  and  re-examinations: 

In  the  absence  of  all  data  derived  from  examination  returns  under 
the  present  law,  I  venture  the  estimate  that  the  institute  fund  will  not 
be  reduced  more  than  25  per  cent,  and  much  of  this  reduction  can 
be  avoided  by  a  repeal  of  the  clause  providing  for  the  payment  of  the 
traveling  expenses  of  examiners  from  the  money  derived  from  exam- 
ination fees. 


MONDAY    VS.  SATURDAY  AS   A  REST-DAY. 


BY  JOHN  E.  MORRIS,  GARRETl'SVILLE,  OHIO. 

As  a  teacher,  I  have  long  studied  what  to  do  to  avoid  "blue  Mon- 
day" in  the  school-room.  Seldom,  on  Monday  morning,  do  pupils 
have  good  lessons,  and  part  of  every  Monday  is  spent  in  "getting 
down  to  work."  The  causes  of  such  a  condition  are  various.  The 
irregular  meals  of  Sunday  is  one  of  them.  People  will  eat,  for  six  days 
of  the  week,  three  meals  a  day  at  regular  intervals,  but  on  Sunday  will 
breakfast  at  8  or  9  and  dine  at  2  or  3.  To  one  attending  school,  this 
irregularity  is  the  source  of  much  irritability  and  dullness. 

Another  cause  is  the  business  of  "sparking  Sunday  night."  Ignore 
the  fact  as  we  may,  yet  there  is  scarcely  a  high  school  in  city,  town, 
or  village,  in  which  a  large  proportion  of  the  pupils  is  not  engaged  in 
said  business.  There  may  be  nothing  disreputable  in  the  avocation, 
(for  nearly  all  teachers  have  been,  or  still  are,  engaged  in  it),  but  it  is  a 
practice  that  is  hard  on  Monday  morning  lessons. 

Procrastination  is  a  third  cause.  When  Friday  evening  comes,  the 
pupil  is  tired  and  needs  rest,  and  usually  has  neither  strength  nor  in- 
clination to  attack  a  lesson  due  on  Monday.  If  he  has,  other  matters 
urge  their  claims  for  attention,  and  the  "thief  of  time"  steals  the  eve- 
ning.    Saturday  presents  so  much   fun,  work,  calling  and  shopping, 
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that  it  goes  with  the  lesson  untouched.  And  who  can  blame  anyone  ? 
The  pupil  is  not  a  provident  animal.  The  boy  cares  more  for  the 
game  of  foot-ball  that  is  to  come  off  next  Saturday  than  he  does  for  his 
eligibility  to  the  presidency  in  the  20th  century.  Besides,  boys  and  girls 
ought  to  recreate  on  Saturday ;  and  if  they  do,  they  will  not  be  in 
proper  condition  for  lesson  getting  Saturday  night.  But  Sunday  dawns^ 
dark  or  bright  as  the  case  may  be — it  matters  not.  Every  pupil  has 
strong,  conscientious  (?)  scruples  against  the  studying  of  a  day-school 
lesson  on  the  Lord's  Day.  That  is  one  feature  of  Sabbath  desecration 
of  which  he  is  rarely  guilty.  When  conscience  reminds  him  that  the 
lesson  is  not  learned  and  should  have  been  learned  Saturday,  he  ad- 
mits the  charge,  is  sorry,  vows  to  reform,  and  promises  to  study  an 
hour  before  breakfast  Monday  morning.  How  the  promise  is  kept  is 
easily  imagined. 

A  fourth  cause  may  be  found  in  the  fact  that  most  pupils  come  from 
homes  that  know  not  the  affliction  of  servants,  and  consequently  do 
more  or  less  housework.  Many  of  our  best  girls  and  even  some  of  the 
boys  come  to  school  Monday  morning  after  having  worked  hard  three 
or  four  hours  in  ' 'helping  mother."  Under  the  circumstances  they  can 
not  be  expected  to  have  good  lessons.  If  the  national  wash-day  could 
also  be  the  school  rest-day,  much  good  would  result 

In  many  high  schools,  there  is  a  large  number  of  non-resident  pu- 
pils, many  of  whom  room  in  town,  going  home  Friday  evening  and 
returning  Monday  morning.  In  winter  it  is  ''quite  a  chore"  for  par- 
ents to  carry  them  backward  and  forward,  yet  it  is  often  done  with  a 
devotion  that  deserves  the  highest  commendation.  Farmers  usually 
like  to  kill  as  many  birds  as  possible  with  one  stone.  Under  this  pro- 
posed change,  farmers  could  do  their  shopping  Saturday  and  be  ready 
to  take  their  children  home  at  close  of  school.  When  Monday  came, 
there  would  be  no  hurry  to  get  things  ready  to  take  the  children  to 
town  in  time  for  school ;  but  everything  could  be  taken  coolly — the 
errands  written  out  or  fixed  in  mind  by  strings  tied  on  several  fingers 
— and  along  toward  evening  the  trip  could  be  made,  and  pupils  in  their 
rooms  Monday  night  ready  for  the  work  of  the  next  day. 

If  the  rest-day  came  on  Monday,  school  would  be  out  for  the  week 
Saturday  afternoon.  Considerable  amusement  could  be  obtained  be- 
fore bed-time.  Sunday  would  be  given  up  entirely  to  rest,  with  no 
worry  over  lessons.  On  Monday  the  pupil  would  feel  rested  and  in. 
vigorated — ^ready  to  play  or  work  with  zeal,  and  when  evening  came, 
could  readily  be  induced  to  look  over  the  lesson  for  "to-morrow  morn- 
ing," which  is  not  so  far  off  as  Monday  morning  was  Saturday  night. 
Our  present  arrangement  is  a  standing  temptation  to  studious  pupils 
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to  violate  the  fourth  commandment.  They  are  anxious  to  have  good 
lessons  Monday  morning ;  and,  if  the  lessons  are  not  prepared  Satur- 
day, they  are  strongly  tempted  to  prepare  them  Sunday,  and  generally 
yield.  If  they  do  not  yield,  they  are  worried  with  the  thought  of  non- 
preparation,  and  do  not  receive  the  rest  of  body  and  peace  of  mind 
that  Sabbath  ought  to  bring. 

I  have  thus  far  treated  of  the  rest-day  as  it  affects  the  pupil,  I  shall 
now  endeavor  to  show  how  it  affects  the  teacher.  She  is  tired  Friday 
night — too  tired  to  do  any  literary  work  for  mental  improvement.  She 
will  be  rested  in  the  morning  and  will  do  it  then.  Saturday  morning 
comes  with  its  accumulation  of  matters  that  have  been  pnt  off  for  a 
week,  and  they  must  be  attended  to.  That  literary  work  will  receive 
attention  in  the  afternoon.  Afternoon,  however,  is  a  poor  time  for 
such  work ;  besides,  she  must  have  out-door  exercise  and  must  make 
some  calls. 

A  good  sleep  Saturday  night  brings  her  to  Sunday  morning  with  a 
mind  clear  and  active — ^just  in  trim  for  that  literary  culture ;  but — 
there's  Sunday  School  and  church,  and  those  conscientious  scruples,  and 
those  letters  to  write,  and  that  **friend"  who  is  to  call.  The  "friend" 
ciUXSf  stays ^  2cad  goes.  The  teacher  awakes  Monday  and  wishes  it 
were  Saturday.  That  literary  work  and  that  more  important  school 
work  have  remained  untouched.  With  no  preparation,  with  nerves 
unsettled  and  digestion  impaired,  she  goes  to  school  to  make  it  blue. 

A  change  of  rest-day  to  Monday  would  avoid  all  this.  Sunday 
would  give  the  required  change  and  rest,  while  Monday  would 
Rnd  the  teacher  thoroughly  invigorated  and  ready  for  anything  in  the 
line  of  work  or  improvement.  When  the  writer  served  his  first  year 
as  principal  of  schools  at  Newton  Falls,  he  was  required  to  conduct 
thirteen  recitations  a  day  in  the  high  school.  Many  of  the  text-books 
were  new  to  me;  and,  as  a  young  teacher,  I  was  not  overly  familiar 
with  some  of  the  studies.  It  was  fortunately  the  custom  there  to  have 
Monday  for  the  rest-day.  I  verily  believe  that  my  work  there  would 
have  been  a  failure  and  my  body  a  wreck,  had  it  not  been  that  on 
Monday,  after  a  true  day  of  rest,  I  had  time  and  strength  to  prepare 
my  work  for  the  week. 

What  an  amount  of  work  in  the  way  of  writing  and  reading  for  self- 
improvement  we  teachers  might  do  on  Mondays!  An  hour's  work 
after  a  night's  sleep  is  worth  two  or  three  hours'  work  after  a  day's 
toil.  So  Monday's  work  after  a  day's  rest  is  worth  more  than  Satur- 
day's work  after  a  week's  toil.  I  remember  reading  a  few  years  ago 
an  editorial  in  the  New  England  Journal  of  Education^  concerning  the 
progress  a  teacher  ought  to  make.     The  editor  appealed  at  the  begin- 
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ning  of  that  school  year  for  more  earnestness,  more  systematic  im- 
provement of  spare  time.  "Longfellow  and  Bryant,"  he  wrote,  *'have 
immortalized  themselves  with  less  spare  time  than  most  teachers  have." 
The  thought  has  ever  since  haunted  me.  I  believe  it  to  be  true.  We 
ought  to  make  more  of  ourselves.  The  average  ability  of  the  teaching 
profession  is  equal  to  that  of  any  other,  but  we  have  not  shown  it  to  the 
world,  just  because  when  our  spare  time  does  come,  we  are  so  fatigued 
as  to  be  unable  to  utilize  it  to  advantage.  It  is  true  that  we  go  to 
teachers'  meetings,  reading  circles,  county  and  district  associations,  and 
all  that,  for  improvement ;  but  who  can  say  that,  after  having  been  in  our 
own  school-rooms  five  days,  we  want  to  go  into  another's  on  the  sixth  ? 
We  are  not  in  proper  condition  for  it.  We  ought  to  be  in  the  open  air 
instead.  Could  our  meetings  be  held  on  Mondays,  the  rest  from  Sat- 
urday night  would  put  us  in  the  proper  state  to  enjoy  them. 


AN  EXPERIMENT. 


BY  GEO.  E.  CAMPBELL,   WICHITA,   KAN. 

Our  schools  are  not  perfect  None  are  more  deeply  impressed  with 
the  truth  of  this  statement  than  the  teacher.  Perfection  is  classed 
with  the  unattainable,  in  this  life.  So  there  is  still  room  for  improve- 
ment in  school  management  as  in  all  other  departments  of  life.  That 
the  great  majority  of  teachers  are  doing  what  they  can  to  improve  the 
character  of  our  schools  and  make  them  more  efficient,  perhaps  none 
will  deny.  Much  has  been  accomplished  by  the  free  school  system. 
Still  the  work  of  imparting  knowledge  and  educating  a  great  nation  is 
but  fairly  begun.  From  the  past  and  present  we  predict  the  future. 
If  that  future  becomes  a  fulfillment  of  our  hopes,  the  avenues  of  dan- 
ger must  be  watched,  and  the  evil  tendencies  of  our  graded  system 
guarded  against.  Supervision,  grading  and  classification  have  done 
much,  but  they  cannot  accomplish  everything.  The  tendency  to  go 
to  extremes  is  as  prevalent  in  matters  of  education  as  in  other  depart- 
ments of  life. 

Grading  and  classification  work  well  in  an  ideal  school,  and  there  is 
little  trouble  when  the  pupils  come  up  in  the  same  school  from  the  pri- 
mary, and  continue  until  the  course  is  completed ;  but,  a  comparatively 
small  percent  of  our  pupils  are  permitted  to  enjoy  this  privilege.  We 
must  take  things  as  they  are,  not  as  they  should  be.  The  schools  are 
for  ihtpupUs^  not  the  pupils  for  the  schools.     When  there  is  noplace 
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in  our  schools  for  the  large  boy  or  girl  who  comes  to  the  city,  except 
among  the  little  ones,  because  he  is  behind  with  some  particular  study, 
there  is  something  wrong.  Our  cities  are  built  up,  invigorated  and 
sustained  by  the  constant  in -gathering,  from  the  country,  of  the  strong, 
healthy  and  industrious  youth.  All  must  admit  that  the  educational 
advantages  of  these  persons  who  come  to  our  towns  and  cities,  have 
not  been  the  very  best.  To  such,  our  graded  schools  offer  little  en- 
couragement. 

Who  has  not  seen  the  disappointment  in  the  countenance,  and  ob- 
served how  humiliating  it  is  to  a  large,  energetic  boy,  who  has  been 
accustomed  to  hard  work,  to  be  sent  to  school  with  little  children  ?  I 
have  thought  for  a  long  time  that  every  city  school  should  have  an 
ungraded  department  centrally  located,  and  taught  by  the  most  judi- 
cious and  energetic  teacher  that  can  be  secured.  Here,  all  such  pupils 
can  be  sent,  and  an  opportunity  given  them  to  bring  up  those  branches 
in  which  they  are  deficient;  after  which  they  can  be  sent  to  grades 
better  suited  to  their  years  and  ability. 

On  taking  charge  of  the  schools  of  this  rapidly  growing  city,  in 
September  last,  an  opportunity  was  afforded  me  to  make  the  trial,  as 
all  the  lower  grades  were  very  much  crowded,  and  the  advanced 
schools  had  not  enough  pupils. 

A  suitable  room  was  arranged  near  the  office,  and  a  teacher  was 
placed  in  charge.  The  conditions  were  quite  favorable  to  the  success 
of  the  experiment,  for  since  our  schools  opened  in  September,  more 
than  600  pupils  have  been  enrolled  who  were  non*  residents  at  the 
close  of  last  school  year.  There  have  been  sent  to  this  department 
from  time  to  time,  pupils  from  12  to  20  years  of  age,  who  were  found, 
upon  examination,  to  be  very  deficient  in  some  particular  branch  or 
branches.  The  teacher  is  fully  informed  of  the  circumstances  of  each 
case,  and  the  grade  is  designated  for  which  each  pupil  is  to  work. 
None  are  sent  to  prepare  for  grades  below  the  fourth  year.  The 
teacher  reports  at  the  close  of  each  week,  and  makes  her  recommenda- 
tions. She  keeps  posted  in  the  work  of  all  the  grades  from  the  fourth 
year  to  the  high  school,  and  works  her  pupils  up  according  to  the 
needs  and  ability  of  each. 

Within  the  first  three  months,  sixty  pupils  were  re-examined  and  as- 
signed to  rooms  one,  two  and,  in  a  few  instances,  three  grades  higher 
than  they  could  have  entered  when  they  first  applied  for  admission. 
The  plan  works  well,  and  the  results  thus  far  surpass  expectations. 


The  first  enemy  the   teacher  must  destroy  is  inattention. — Geo.  H 
White. 
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DISTRICT  SCHOOL  LIBRARIES  IN  1840. 

Two  citizens  of  Highland  County  were  prominent  at  an  early  day  in 
educational  matters  in  Ohio.  Allen  Trimble,  a  citizen  of  Hillsboro, 
was  Governor  of  the  State,  and  in  1822  appointed  the  Commissioners 
to  report  a  system  of  education  adapted  for  common  schools.  Nathan 
Guilford,  of  this  Commission,  secured  the  passage  of  the  act  of  1825,  the 
first  step  toward  the  present  school  system.  Governor  Trimble,  in  his 
inaugural  in  1826,  and  in  his  messages  from  that  time  to  1830,  urged 
upon  the  legislature  the  interests  and  demands  of  common  schools,  and 
recommended  increased  taxation  for  their  maintenance.  His  influ- 
ence, more  than  anything  else,  accomplished  the  passage  of  the  acts  of 
1831  and  1832.  * 

Isaac  Sams  was  appointed  a  school  examiner  in  1838.  He  at  once 
inaugurated  a-  fixed  method  of  strict  examinations,  and  accomplished 
much  for  the  common  schools.  He  was  soon  convinced  that  the 
great  need  of  the  people  was  books  for  general  reading  and  study. 
Accordingly  he  prepared  the  following  papers,  one  of  which  was  sent 
to  Governor  Corwin,  and  the  other  to  the  various  boards  of  examiners 
throughout  the  State.  We  believe  they  will  both  be  found  interesting 
at  this  time,  and  certainly  worth  preserving  as  a  piece  of  educational 
history.  H.  S.  Doggett. 

MEMORIAL  OF  THE  BOARD  OF  SCHOOL  EXAMINERS  OF  HIGHLAND  COUNTY, 

TO  GOVERNOR  CORWIN,  IN  184O,    ON  THE   SUBJECT   OF    SCHOOL 

LIBRARIES.       WRITl'EN    BY  ISAAC  SAMS,  DEC.    II,    1840. 

May  itpUcueyour  Excellency : — 

We  ask  leave  respectfully  to  approach  you  on  behalf  of  the  youth  of 
Ohio.     A  claim  so  sacred  cannot  fail  to  engage  your  willing  attention. 

Your  Excellency  is  aware  that,  under  the  beneficent  operation  of 
the  school  laws,  a  vast  majority  of  the  children  of  our  citizens  have 
learned  to  read,  and  that  while  the  first  great  instrument  for  the  at- 
tainment of  knowledge  is  thus  placed  in  their  hands,  they  are  destitute 
of  suitable  books  wherewithal  they  might  work  out  the  ultimate  end  of 
their  instruction,  the  forming  of  their  characters  as  intelligent  citizens 
and  virtuous  men. 

Your  Excellency  needs  not  to  be  reminded  how  very  limited,  through 
the  greater  part  of  our  young  and  busy  country,  is  the  supply  of  books 
adapted  to  a  course  of  self- culture ;  nor  to  be  assured,  what  you  better 
than  any  other  must  know,  how  many  thousands  of  ardent  and  aspiring 
youth  are  yearning  for  the  means  of  what  alone  can  make  them  wise 
and  good,  the  education  of  themselves.     The  official   returns  to  be 
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spread  before  your  excellency  will  show  how  rich  a  treasure  of  the  re- 
alized earnings  of  our  people  is  devoted  to  the  paying  the  instructors 
of  the  youth  and  to  the  erecting  of  buildings  wherein  they  may  be 
taught.  But  it  will  be  for  your  Excellency's  own  mind  to  contemplate 
how  far  more  vast  an  outlay  is  applied  to  this  great  object,  in  the  sac- 
rifice of  useful  and  profitable  labor.  If  there  be  300,000  families  in 
the  State,  and  each  family  send  but  one  young  laborer  to  school  for 
four  months,  here  are  36,000,000  of  days'  work  devoted  to  the  mere 
gaining  of  the  elementary  means  of  self-improvement.  How  lament- 
able, then,  that  at  this  point — the  threshold  of  all  real  education — the 
youth  should  be  forced  to  stop,  and  too  often  to  pine  in  hopeless  long- 
ings for  an  intimacy  with  the  immortal  minds  of  ages  past  and  the  il- 
lustrious men  of  the  age  in  which  they  live.  Nor  is  this  unhappy  de- 
ficiency felt  more  by  the  youth  than  by  their  teachers.  For  the  great 
majority  of  these,  how  scanty  has  been  the  instruction  !  how  confined 
their  reading  !  how  wretchedly  imperfect  their  knowledge  of  what  they 
pretend  to  teach ! 

We  presume  to  hope  that  your  Excellency  will  believe  with  us  that 
no  remedy  at  once  so  easy  and  so  sure  can  be  devised  for  these  evils 
as  the  establishing  throughout  the  State  of  District  School  Libraries. 

It  is  not  for  us  to  point  out  the  means  by  which  this  most  desirable 
object  might  be  attained.  But  we  may  be  allowed  to  place  before 
your  Excellency  the  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  Slate  of  the  State  of 
New  York,  showing  that,  in  consequence  of  an  appropriation  in  1839 
of  $55,000  for  5  years,  which  was  but  about  five  dollars  for  each  dis- 
trict in  the  State  conditioned  on  there  being  an  equal  sum  raised  in  the 
districts,  the  result  in  one  year,  ending  in  April,  1840,  was  that  out 
of  10,694  districts  in  the  State,  6001  had  established  libraries  extend- 
ing to  240,800  volumes,  chiefly  of  those  published  for  the  purpose  by 
the  Messrs.  Harper  of  New  York. 

Whether  this  mode  of  encouraging  so  eminently  useful  a  scheme 
would  be  best  suited  to  our  State,  the  General  Assembly  would  be 
well  able  in  their  wisdom  to  judge.  There  can  be  little  doubt,  how- 
ever, that,  if  discretion  were  placed  in  the  directors  of  school  districts 
to  apportion  a  part  of  the  school  moneys  once  in  two  or  three  years  to 
the  purchase  of  libraries,  to  circulate  among  the  youth,  under  regula- 
tions to  be  fixed  by  the  Secretary  of  State,  no  long  time  would  elapse 
before  such  discretion  would  be  extensively  exercised.  Placed,  by  the 
peculiar  duty  we  have  assumed,  in  close  contact  with  the  class  of 
teachers  in  one  county,  whom  we  have  good  reason  for  believing  to  be 
little  different  from  the  general  average  of  those  throughout  the  State, 
and  painfully  penetrated  by  a  sense  of  their  deplorable  deficiency  in 
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all  which  goes  to  constitute  instructors  accomplished  in  what  they  pre- 
tend to  impart,  we  venture  to  come  to  your  Excellency  with  our  re- 
spectful and  earnest  entreaties  that  you  would  be  pleased  to  call  the 
attention  of  the  General  Assembly  to  the  important  subject,  and  to  fol- 
low the  dictates  of  your  own  heart  and  judgment  in  promoting  a  scheme 
so  full  of  promise  to  the  rising  generation  and  their  posterity. 

Isaac  Sams,  '\  Examiners  of  Common 

John  A.  Smith,         >■    School  Teachers  for 
Carleton  C.  Sams,  )      Highland  County, 

To  his  Excellency,  Thomas  Corwin, 

Governor  of  Ohio ; 

Columbus,  O. 

CIRCULAR    TO    BOARDS  OF    SCHOOL    EXAMINERS    ON    TH«    SUBJECT    OF 
SCHOOL  LIBRARIES.       WRITTEN  BY  ISAAC  SAMS,  DECEMBER,  1840. 

At  a  session  of  the  Board  it  was  Resohed,  That  a  copy  of  the  circular 
herein  beneath  shown,  be  forwarded  to  the  Boards  of  Examiners  of 
Common  School  Teachers  in  every  county  in  the  State  of  Ohio. 

Isaac  Sams,  Clerk. 

Hillsborough,  Highland  County,  Ohio,  December,  1840. 

Gentlemen  : — Actuated  by  an  earnest  desire  to  promote  the  great 
cause  in  which  we  are,  in  common  with  yourselves,  engaged — 
the  cause  of  popular  education — we  are  anxious  to  attract  your  atten- 
tion to  what  appears  to  us  to  be  the  greatest  desideratum  to  the  youth 
of  our  State. 

Under  the  operation  of  the  school  laws,  the  arts  of  reading  and 
writing,  and  some  further  elementary  knowledge,  is  fast  becoming  dif- 
fused among  the  childi^n  of  our  citizens.  But,  beyond  the  naked 
primers  and  manuals  from  which  they  are  taught  to  read,  they  are  un- 
supplied  with  books.  The  key  of  the  treasure  is  placed  in  their  hands, 
but  the  treasure  itself  is  kept  from  their  reach.  The  prospect  of  the 
fields  of  literature  and  science  is  spread  before  them,  but  ihey  are  with- 
held from  the  enjoyment  of  walking  therein.  We  teach  them  to  read, 
that  they  may  learn  the  good  and  the  true,  the  useful  and  the  right ; 
and  we  keep  back  the  depositories  of  the  knowledge  upon  which  their 
virtues  and  talents  are  to  be  founded.  We  give  them  a  language  in 
which  they  may  converse  with  the  illustrious  dead  of  all  ages  and  the 
illustrious  living  of  all  countries,  and  we  usher  them  not  into  their 
presence.  We  teach  them  an  art  and  provide  them  with  no  material 
wherewithal  they  may  work.  Yet  you  will  feel,  as  we  feel,  that  the 
very  instrument  placed  in  their  hands  is  fraught  with  hazard  and  dan- 
ger \  that  unless  they  are   led  to  sources  of  knowledge  that  are  pure 
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they  may  fall  into  channels  of  a  knowledge  that  is  spurious,  false,  and 
foul.  We  hold  it,  therefore,  important  that  good  men  unite  to  procure 
for  the  youth,  good  books,  good  libraries  in  every  school  district  of 
this  State.  The  importance,  moreover,  of  such  a  resource  is  not 
greater  to  the  youth  than  to  the  teacher.  To  you  it  must  be  too  well 
known  how  defective  in  general  is  the  preparation  with  which  the  com- 
mon school  teacher  enters  on  his  responsible  labors.  Denied  too  of- 
ten the  advantage  of  accomplished  instructors,  and  without  well  chosen 
books  wherefrom,  in  early  manhood,  he  might  attain  an  adequate  de- 
gree of  mental  strength  and  cultivation,  he  finds  amid  the  cares  and 
duties  and  less  elastic  energies  of  later  life,  that  it  is  hard  to  ove  rtake 
the  opportunities  that  are  lost,  and  he  remains  far  behind  the  requisi- 
tions that  the  intelligence  of  the  time  demands  of  him. 

To  the  class  of  teachers  therefore,  and  above  all,  to  that  portion  of 
them  who  with  the  ardour  of  youth  are  entering  into  the  profession, 
with  views  more  toward  improvement  than  immediate  profit,  the  estab- 
lishment of  school  libraries  would  be  invaluable.  And  not  invaluable 
to  them  alone,  since  all  their  acquisitions  are  but  to  be  reflected  back 
into  the  minds  of  their  youthful  charge.  If  a  system  of  normal  schools 
prove  for  the  present  to  be  impracticable,  no  substitute  could  so  well 
fulfill  its  objects  as  that  of  the  district  school  library. 

The  State  of  New  York,  in  1839,  appropriated  a  sum  of  $55,000  for 
five  years,  conditioned  on  the  raising  of  an  equal  sum  in  the  districts, 
to  the  purpose  of  purchasing  libraries,  and  we  have  the  report  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  in  April,  1840,  showing  that  6,001  districts  (out  of 
10,694  in  the  State,)  had  established  libraries,  amounting  to  240,968 
volumes.  These  libraries,  he  further  states,  are  generally  one  or  more 
of  those  published  by  the  Messrs.  Harper,  of  New  York,  who  have  al- 
ready prepared  three,  and  have  the  fourth  in  progress  of  publication, 
consisting  each  of  fifty  volumes,  bound  in  leather,  and  contained  in  a 
neat  case,  for  twenty  dollars. 

The  Secretary  of  State  gives  the  assurance  that  these  books  are  of  a 
character  so  high,  that  although  adapted  to  the  comprehension  of 
youth,  they  would  grace  the  library  of  any  gentleman  in  the  land. 

We  trust  and  we  believe  that  the  citizens  of  our  great  State,  who  al- 
low the  working  youth  to  appropriate  at  least  36,000,000  days'  work 
every  year,  to  acquire  the  power  to  read,  are  also  able  and  willing  to 
have  their  sons  and  daughters  furnished  with  the  stores  of  knowledge, 
and  that  they  only  want  to  be  appealed  to  in  order  to  accomplish  this 
end.  A  memorial  to  each  House  of  the  Legislature,  has  been  exten- 
sively signed,  and  will  be  duly  forwarded  from  this  county,  suggesting 
that  if  discretion  were  invested  in  the  directors  of  districts  to  expend. 
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oQce  in  three  years,  $25  of  the  public  school  money  for  district  school 
libraries,  and  the  necessary  regulations  were  laid  down  for  the  custody 
of  the  books,  such  a  plan  might  probably  meet  the  wants  of  the  case ; 
but  also  praying  the  action  of  those  honorable  bodies  on  the  subject,  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  their  wisdom  may  seem  meet 

Deeply  impressed  with  a  sense  of  how  immeasurable  a  benefit  we 
seek  to  have  conferred  upon  the  youth — the  people— of  our  beloved 
land,  and  confident,  from  the  exalted  position  you  occupy,  that  you 
will  sympathize  with  us,  we  claim  your  aid  in  promoting  so  desirable  a 
result  If  there  be  in  your  county  some  feeling  kindred  to  our  own 
on  this  point,  we  hope  you  will  please  to  embody  the  same  in  a  memo- 
rial to  the  Legislature.  Should  the  voice  of  the  people  be  unanimous 
throughout  the  counties,  there  is  reason  to  hope  that  the  time  may 
speedily  arrive  when  our  youth  may  cease  to  be  denied  the  intellectual 
food  which  they  so  eminently  need  and  so  ardently  desire. 
With  unfeigned  respect, 

We  are,  gentlemen,  your  obedient  servants, 

Isaac  Sams,       '\  Common  School  Ex- 
Jno.  a.  Smith,  V        aminersfor 
C.  C.  Sams,       )  Highland  County, 


USE  OF  PICTURES  IN  THE  READING  LESSON. 


BY  MRS.  A.   H.  DE  VOIR,  STEUBENVILLE,  OHIO. 

How  can  we  use  pictures  so  as  to  make  the  reading  lesson  more 
pleasant  and  profitable  ?  In  these  days  when  our  books  are  supplied 
with  such  fresh,  beautiful,  and  suggestive  pictures  as  are  found  in  Ap- 
pleton's,  Sheldon's,  or  McGuffey's  new  readers,  or  even  the  less  beau- 
tiful, but  still  useful  ones  which  adorn  the  pages  of  the  old  edition  of 
McGuffey's  time  honored  series,  teachers  need  not  be  at  a  loss  to  know 
how  almost  all  of  the  lessons  may  be  made  really  interesting  and  use- 
ful. Take  the  pictures  of  animals.  Besides  the  domestic  animals, — 
each  one  of  which  possesses  interest  enough  to  furnish  material  for  a 
good  object  lesson,  there  are  cuts  of  lions,  tigers,  bears,  etc.,  many  of 
which  the  children  have  never  seen,  and  of  which  they  know  nothing 
excepting  the  ideas  which  they  have  gained  from  looking  at  the  pic- 
tures. 

If  you  take  the  pains  to  question  them  concerning  their  thought 
about  a  picture,  you  will  find  their  ideas  very  crude,  and  often  quite 
erroneoust    J  remember  hearing  in  school  once  a  smothered  laugh. 
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and  looking  around  saw  a  little  fellow  shaking  with  laughter,  which  he 
was  vainly  trying  to  suppress.  I  said,  **Jo^^°y>  what  have  you  found 
that  is  so  funny?"  The  little  brown  finger  pointed  quickly  to  a  pic- 
ture in  an  old  book  which  he  had  been  examining,  and  said,  ''Teach- 
er, look  at  this  bird  with  the  long  nose  on  top  of  its  head.'*  The  bird 
was  a  peacock,  and  when  I  explained  to  him  that  the  "long  nose" 
was  not  a  nose  at  all,  but  a  tuft  of  brilliant  feathers,  each  one  of  which 
had  a  beautiful  spot  called  an  eye,  and  that  the  long  tail  which  swept 
the  ground,  changed  in  the  sunlight  to  purple,  and  gold,  and  green, 
the  little  boy  was  all  wonder  and  attention.  Johnny  was  only  one  of 
thousands  of  little  folks,  who  need  pictures  explained  to  make  them  in- 
telligible to  them.  Let  the  teacher  gather  up  the  most  interesting  facts 
about  the  animal  connected  with  the  lesson,  draw  out  by  skillful  ques- 
tioning all  the  child  knows,  then  be  ready  to  supplement  his  small 
store  with  something  fresh  and  interesting,  as  to  its  habits,  place  of 
abode,  etc.  Then  give  a  correct  idea  of  its  size,  if  it  be  one  they  have 
never  seen,  by  comparison  with  some  one  with  which  they  are  famil- 
iar ;  lead  them  to  see  the  wonderful  adaptation  of  the  parts,  to  its  wants 
and  habits,  and  thus  plant  a  seed-thought  of  the  wisdom  and  goodness 
of  the  Creator.  You  can  thus  teach  a  lesson  on  the  humane  treatment 
of  animals  more  effectively,  perhaps,  than  in  any  other  way. 

Even  small  children  can  be  easily  taught  the  different  families  of 
birds  and  animals.  And  how  pleased  and  surprised  will  the  little  ones 
be  to  find  that  the  splendid,  but  furious  tiger,  for  example,  that  some 
of  them  may  have  seen  pacing  his  cage  at  the  animal  show,  is  full  cousin 
to  the  "dear  pussy"  that  purrs  at  the  hearthstone.  Then  there  is  the 
curious  beaver,  the  hardy  little  reindeer  that  "gallops  o'er  the  snow," 
the  patient  camel,  with  his  queer  cushioned  foot  and  knee,  and  the 
strange  little  yak,  living  amid  perpetual  snows,  each  of  which  may  be 
made  to  give  such  interest  to  a  lesson  as  to  set  the  children  to  asking 
questions,  some  of  which,  perhaps,  we  shall  not  be  able  to  answer,  but 
which  indicate  that  thought  has  been  awakened,  and  that  desire  to 
know  more  will  lead  to  search  on  the  part  of  the  children. 

A  teacher  spent  all  her  leisure  time  for  a  week  in  preparing  a  lesson 
on  the  seal,  for  pupils  of  the  first  and  second  reader  grades.  Judge 
of  her  surprise  and  pleasure  when,  on  entering  a  room  the  next  day 
after  giving  the  lesson,  several  hands  were  raised  to  attract  her  atten- 
tion to  books  lying  open  on  their  desks,  in  which  they  had  found  pic- 
tures of  the  "dear  seal."  Was  she  not  more  than  repaid  for  the  time 
spent  in  preparation  ?  It  is  worth  while  for  the  teacher  often  to  carry 
home  the  reader  or  readers  used  in  her  grade,  and  carefully  examine 
the  pictures  of  birds,  animals,  plants,  etc.,  and  study  how  she  may 
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best  use  them,  in  giving  life  to  her  lesson.  Teachers  sometimes  com- 
plain that  pupils  come  to  the  reading  class  without  having  looked  at 
the  lesson,  when  the  same  is  true  of  themselves.  And  yet,  no  lesson 
which  we  give  to  children,  requires  more  preparation  than  the  reading 
lesson.  Come  to  the  preparatory  lesson  thoroughly  interested  your- 
self, even  though  it  be  a  first  reader  lesson,  prepared  to  give  the  young 
minds  food  for  thought,  perhaps  gathered  from  many  sources,  but  gath- 
ered nevertheless,  and  aside  from  the  gratitude  of  your  pupils,  and  the 
reflex  action  upon  yourself,  when  you  come  to  the  recitation  proper, 
you  may  say  of  them  as  was  said  of  those  who  read  the  law  of  God  to 
the  Jews,  "They  read  in  the  book  distinctly,  zxi^gave  tJu  sense,  and 
caused  them  to  understand  the  reading." 
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"transactions  of  the  college  of  teachers." 

I  never  take  down  one  of  these  volumes  without  becoming  deeply 
interested  and  profoundly  impressed  with  the  wisdom,  learning,  and 
moral  power  of  the  men  who  gave  character  to  the  "College  of  Profes- 
sional Teachers. '^  What  an  array  of  distinguished  names  does  the 
roll  of  members  display  !  The  student  of  the  educational  history  of 
our  country  is  not  a  little  astonished  that  so  many  celebrated  for  schol- 
arship and  wisdom  should  have  been,  for  so  long  a  time,  associated 
together  in  one  society.  Among  the  most  active  members  were,  Sam- 
uel Lewis,  Lyman  Beecher,  Prof.  C.  E.  Stowe,  Alex.  Campbell,  Bish- 
op Purcell,  E.  D.  Mansfield,  Albert  Picket,  Sen.,  Alex.  Kinmont, 
Joseph  Ray,  B.  P.  Aydelott,  Wm.  H.  McGuffey,  O.  M.  Mitchell,  and 
a  score  of  other  names  hardly  less  distinguished.  *  *There  were  giants 
in  those  days." 

In  reading  these  books  one  is  continually  impressed  and  delighted 
with  the  thorough  and  exhaustive  manner  in  which  these  master  minds 
discussed  the  great  educational  topics  which  were  then,  and  are  yet, 
of  vital  interest  to  the  Commonwealth.  It  was  not  discussion  merely 
for  the  sake  of  discussion,  to  air  the  learning  and  eloquence  of  the 
speaker,  but  serious  and  profound  deliberation, — an  anxious  search 
for  truth  and  justice  as  a  basis  for  action,  and  the  permanent  establish- 
ment of  the  best  system  of  popular  education. 

An  essay  on  "Female  Patriotism,"  read  before  the  College  by  the 
distinguished  poetess,  Mrs.  L.  H.  Sigourney,  of  Connecticut,  would 
even  now,  after  49  years,  delight  the  lady  teachers  of  Ohio,  with  its 
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vigor,  originality,  freshness  and  beauty.     The  following  is  valuable  as 

an  historical  fact :    When  Bishop  J.  B.  Purcell  and  B.  P.  Aydelott 

had  each  read  a  report,  in  1837,  on  the  question,  "Is  it  expedient  to 

introduce  selections  from  the  Bible  instead  of  the  Bible  itself  mio  our 

schools  T*  with  much  discussion   and  sundry  amendments,  this  was 

adopted  by  a  unanimous  vote : 

^^Resolvedy  That  this  Convention  earnestly  recommend  the  use  of  the 
Bible  in  all  our  schools,  to  be  read  as  a  religious  exercise,  without  de- 
nominational or  sectarian  comment,  and  that  it  is  the  deliberate  con- 
viction of  this  College  that  the  Bible  may  be  so  introduced,  in  perfect 
consistency  with  religious  freedom,  and  without  offense  to  the  peculiar 
tenets  of  any  Christian  sect.'* 

These  were  the  men,  who,  50  years  ago,  laid  broad  and  deep  the 
foundations  of  popular  education  in  Ohio,  yes,  in  the  Mississippi  Val- 
ley ;  and  it  is  a  matter  of  great  satisfaction,  that  we  have  at  command 
so  complete  a  record  of  nearly  all  their  deliberations  in  a  thoroughly 
organized  association.  A.  B.  Johnson. 

Avondak^  O. 

ATTIC  SALT. 

The  explanation  which  S.  M.  T.  gives  of  the  expression,  "Attic 
Salt,"  though  a  common  one,  is  certainly  wrong.  The  salt  industry 
of  Attica,  compared  to  that  of  several  other  countries,  was  quite  too 
insignificant  to  give  rise  to  a  proverb.  Any  one  who  will  take  the 
trouble  to  look  up  the  word  sal  in  a  larger  Latin,  or  hols  in  a  larger 
Greek  Lexicon,  will  see  that  the  ancient  Greeks  and  Romans  used  the 
term  "salt"  when  applied  to  speech  or  writing,  very  much  as  we  use 
the  word  "spice."  The  ancient  Athenians — Athens  and  Attica  were 
generally  used  synonymously — were  the  wittiest  and  most  brilliant,  in- 
tellectually, of  all  the  people  of  antiquity,  so  that  their  conversation 
was  noted  for  its  "salt,"  or  as  we  might  say,  for  its  "spice."  Hence 
the  expression,  "Attic  salt."  C.  W.  S. 

THE  TEST  APPLIED. 

Since  reading  "A  Plea  for  Old  Methods,"  in  the  December  number 
of  the  Monthly,  I  have  tested  my  school  on  the  multiplication  tables. 
I  have  twenty  scholars  enrolled,  only  one  of  them  being  over  fifteen 
years  old.  Ten  of  them  recited  through  the  "twelves"  readily,  with- 
out any  prompting.  All  the  remainder,  excepting  the  First  Reader 
class,  can  recite  through  the  * 'sevens,"  or  farther.  Part  of  this  is  due 
to  a  former  teacher  and  part  to  my  own  work.  All  the  scholars  un- 
derstand the  tables,  as  they  make  them  on  their  slates  very  readily. 

I  have  been  trying  a  new  way  in  history  which  works  very  well.  Be- 
sides the  regular  lesson,  the  girls  and  boys  take  turns  in  giving  out  a 
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question  from  the  * 'Historical  Recreations"  in  Barnes's  History,  ask- 
ing fifteen  questions.  The  questions  missed  are  counted,  and  as  no 
one  can  ask  a  question  without  knowing  the  answer,  a  gread  deal  is 
learned.  A.  S.  L. 

RainbcWy  O, 

We  thank  A.  S.  L.  most  heartily  for  this  bit  of  experience.  She  has  given 
ns  jast  what  we  want.  If  our  readers  generally  would  thus  report  their  expe- 
riences and  observations,  what  a  mine  of  wealth  would  thus  be  stored.  What 
an  immense  gain  to  the  profession  and  to  the  cause,  if  the  observation  and  ex- 
periences of  all  engaged  in  the  work  could  be  utilized.  Let  us  have  more  of 
this.— Ed. 

**JACOBUS  REDIVIVUS." 

Dear  Mr.  Findley : — I  do  believe  there  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in 
the  picture  drawn  by  **J«  R*"  ^^  ^^  ^^^  number  of  the  Monthly, 
and  yet  I  do  not  blame  the  teachers  of  the  grammar  and  high  school 
grades.  Society  is  becoming  effeminate,  and  sweetness  and  light  (?) 
take  the  place  of  faith  and  morals.  One  is  called  a  barbarian  who 
does  not  assent  to  the  cry  that  the  children  are  all  overworked,  and 
who  believes  that  healthy  children  should  do  more  than  the  feeble  or 
imbecile.  Not  only  sentimentalists,  like  Col.  Higginson,  complain  of 
over-pressure  \  staid  old  conservatives,  like  Dr.  Prime,  who  had  in 
their  boyhood  to  learn  Andrews's  Latin  Grammar  from  beginning  to 
end,  exceptions  and  all,  concur  in  the  opinion  that  the  child  of  to  day 
has  too  much  to  do.  So  do  I  believe,  but  that  overburden  does  not 
come  from  the  school.  There  is  too  much  turning  of  night  into  day, 
too  much  so-called  recreation  (?)  in  crowded  rooms,  and  not  enough 
exercise  in  the  air  and  sunlight.  The  boy  of  the  period  spends  as 
much  for  amusement  in  one  month  as  you  or  I  did  in  five  years  of  our 
youth.  In  this  little  town,  a  rink  is  crowded  every  night ;  there  are 
dancing  parties  and  card  parties,  all  attended  by  school  children ;  and 
yet  people  complain  that  the  children  are  nervous  I  They  are  simply 
nerveless  when  they  go  to  school.  But  enough  of  this.  I  didn't  intend 
to  write  a  letter,  but  you  may  quote  as  much  as  you  please  from  what 
I  have  said.  Fraternally,  Martin  R.  Andrews. 

Brother  Findley : — I  am  moved  to— well,  to  write  you.  I  do  not 
like  the  new  name,  "New  Education,"  neither  do  I  like  to  see  so 
many  slurs  and  burlesques  on  efforts  to  improve  the  "Old  Method." 
You  admit  great  improvement  in  the  Primary  Methods  within  the  past 
twenty-five  years.  There  is  just  as  much  need  of  *^ Improvement  in  our 
text-book  Method^  ^  of  the  upper  grades.  Most  schools  have  a  class  of 
rutted,  routine,  rule,  question-and-answer,  memoriter  teachers,  who  like 
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to  skulk  behind  your  flings  at  the  ''new  education,"  as  if  all  efforts  to 
improve  our  old  methods  were  your  **soft,"  "pour-in,"  **tell-all'' 
methods,  and  no  upright^  downright  work-it-out-yourself,  I  know  some 
grammar  grade  teachers  who  insist  on  teaching  G.  C.  D.,  L.  C.  M., 
and  Multiplication  and  Division  of  Fractions  by  ruUy  objecting  to  the 
^^ reason  method*^  as  the  **New  Education." 

I  was  much  pleased  with  the  discussion  of  the  query  about  the  nde 
method  and  the  rational  method^  especially  the  remarks  of  the  Editor 
and  the  quotation  from  Tate's  Philosophy  of  Education.  I  hold  that, 
in  teaching  mathematics  to  young  or  old,  there  should  be  no  fooling 
with  rules,  E.  T.  T.  to  the  contrary,  notwithstanding. 

I  think  **j2tcobus  Redivivus"  should  find  out  just  what  he  wants  to 
find  fault  with,  before  he  gets  so  very  funny. 

Very  truly,  C.  S. 

We  think  we  fully  understand  our  good  brother's  state  of  mind,  and  we  do 
not  think  he  has  any  reason  to  be  discouraged.  No  strange  thing  has  hap- 
pened to  him.  There  always  have  been,  and  probably  will  continue  to  be, 
those  disposed  to  *'skulk"  behind  anything  they  think  will  conceal  their  own 
good-for-nothingness ;  and  we  promise  to  join  most  heartily  with  our  brother  in 
routing  out  and  exposing  the  "rutted,"  "routine,"  "memoriter"  skulkers;  if  he 
will  join  with  us  in  exposing  the  sham  and  pretense  of  those  who  wear  the  im- 
posing and  attractive  mask  called  "new  education."  What  do  you  say,  brother? 

We  believe  in  progress.  We  believe  the  latter  half  of  the  19th  century  will 
always  be  bright  on  the  pages  of  history  as  a  period  of  immense  progress — 
progress  in  science  and  arts,  and  in  education  as  well.  But  we  should  all 
learn  to  discriminate.  The  new  is  not  all  good,  nor  the  old  all  bad.  Educa- 
tional foam  is  not  so  desirable  as  the  good  old  wine.  We  should  learn  to  prove 
all  things  and  hold  fast  that  whichis  good. 

In  a  post-script  not  printed,  our  brother  expresses  a  fear  that  his  letter  will 
"sound  a  little  raspy.''  A  rasp  is  a  useful  instrument.  It  is  good  for  shaping 
and  polishing.  Let  it  be  applied  vigorously  wherever  it  is  needed,  and  we 
shall  not  complain. — Ed. 

Jacobus  sees  one  side  of  the  question,  and  sees  that  from  the  stand- 
point of  a  dull  boy  who  evidently  is  naturally  **soft,"  while  his  father 
has  pluck  and  vim.  But  I  agree  with  him  fully  respecting  the  absence 
of  study  in  school  hours.  Every  teacher  ought  to  have  two  classes  or 
two  divisions  of  a  class,  thus  securing  an  alternation  of  class  exercises 
and  study.  My  daughter  tells  me  she  has  only  *'one  period"  in  school 
for  study.  There  is  too  much  teaching  and  too  little  study  from  the 
fourth  to  the  ninth  school  year.  I  quite  agree  with  the  editorial  in  the 
February  number  of  the  Monthly,  *  The  Old  and  the  New  Again. " 
I  have  been  endeavoring  for  several  years  to  bridge  over  the  chasm 
between  oral  teaching  and  text- book  study  in  our  schools.       W.  H. 
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Thank  you  for  your  telling  words  on  **soft"  teaching.  I  have  been 
among  the  guilty,  but  inaugurated  a  reformation  to-day,  as  a  result  of 
your  last  number.  J.  W.  F. 

ANSWERS  TO  QUERIES. 

Q.  5,  p.  35. — Henry  Oursler,  of  Adams  Coanty,  sends  a  very  clear  and  inter- 
esting solution  of  this  longitude  and  time  problem,  accompanied  by  a  very 
beautiful  and  accurate  diagram.  He  gets  the  same  result  as  that  given  by  0. 
F.  Williams,  in  our  February  number.  We  shall  preserve  it  for  use  sometime 
when  we  have  more  room  than  we  have  now. — Ed. 

Q.  6,  p.  35. — W.  B.  Williams,  a  farmer  in  Hamilton   County,  sends  a  correct 
solution  with  diagram  accompanying.     He  finds  the  common  base  of  the  two 
triangles  to  be  .33.75  ft.,  which  we  think  is  correct,  or  within  a  small  fraction 
The  solution  and  diagram  would  occupy  more  space  than  we  can  afford. 

The  solution  sent  by  J.  A.  B.,  Mt  Union,  is  correct  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  he 
stops  with  finding  the  altitude  of  each  of  the  triangles.  B.  T.  D.  misappre- 
hends the  nature  of  the  problem. — Ed. 

Q-  7»  P-  36* — $500  —  $300  =  $200,  what  he  gained  on  both 
horses.  This  divided  in  two  parts  in  the  ratio  of  100  and  105,  gives 
$97.56  and  $102.44,  the  gain  on  each.  $250  —  $97.56  =  $152.44, 
the  cost  of  one  horse ;  and  $250  —  $102.44  =  $147.56,  t^c  cost  of 
the  other.  R.  T.  Dennis. 

The  above  is  correct  to  the  nearest  unit.  G.  W.  Leahy,  J.  L.  Lasley,  L.  B. 
D.,  and  W.  H.  B.  get  the  same  result  S.  M.  L.  and  J.  E.  V.  get  results  which 
differ  from  the  above  and  from  each  other.— Ed. 

Q.  I,  p.  83. — I  am  not  able  to  find  anything  in  the  statute  which, 
in  so  many  words,  requires  a  school  superintendent  to  hold  a  certifi* 
cate ;  but  a  teacher  is  required  to  hold  a  certificate  of  qualifications  in 
every  braruk  he  teaches.  The  superintendent  is  the  head  teacher — ^the 
teacher  of  all  the  teachers  and  all  the  pupils.  The  natural  inference 
is  that  he  should  hold  a  certificate  covering  all  the  branches  taught  in 
the  schools  he  superintends.  G.  R. 

Q.  2,  p.  83. — A  legal-tender  note  of  the  U.  S.,  first  issued  at  the 
breaking  out  of  the  late  civil  war.  The  devices  on  the  back  of  notes 
so  issued  by  the  government,  and  by  the  national  banks,  are  printed 
in  green  ink,  mainly  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  alterations  and 
counterfeits,  hence  the  name.  C.  W.  W. 

To  the  same  effect  L.  P.  H.,  J.  E.,  and  C.  E.  D. 

Q.  3,  p.  83. — The  2oth  century  will  begin  at  midnight,  Dec.  31, 
1899.  O.  F.  Williams. 

To  this  agree  F.  K.  B.,  D.  N.  C,  J.  N.  M.,  E.  F.  K.,  L.G.,  and  C.  D.  L. 

The  2oth  century  will  begin  with  the  year  2000.  J.  B.  D. 

The  20th  century  will  begin  in  the  year  2001.  R.  H.  D. 
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100,  200,  300^  etc.,  to  2000,  indicate  the  terminationa  of  centuries 
in  order.     1901  begins  the  20th  century,  and  2000  closes  it. 

Plymouth^  O.  .      J.  L.  Lasley. 

So  say  S.  A.  G..  J.  K.,  A.  S.  L.,  A.  L.  E.,  C.  W.  W.,  F.  G ,  L.  P.  H.,  and  L. 
B.  D.,  and  with  them  we  agree. — Ed. 

The  20th  century  will  begin  Jan.  ist,  1901.  The  first  hour  of  the 
century  will  be  from  i  A.  M.  to  2  A.  M.,  Jan.  ist,  as  the  hour  of 
midnight  does  not  end  till^i  A.  M.  begins.  H.  G.  Williams. 

Q.  4,  p.  83. — **Annual  Interest*'  means  simply  that  the  interest  on 
the  principal  is  to  be  paid  at  tfie  close  of  each  year,  and  if  not  paid  it 
draws  simple  interest,  at  the  legal  rate,  until  paid.  L.  B.  D. 

To  the  same  effect  C.  W.  W.,  W.  L.  S.,  8.  A.  G.,  A.  S.  L.,  J.  K,  J.  N. 
M.,  L.  P.  H.,  R.  H.  D.,  W.  J.  P.  and  H.  G.  Williams.  This  is  the  view  taken 
by  most  if  not  all  of  the  text-books.  Perhaps,  as  a  general  term,  its  application 
is  a  little  more  extended,  reaching  to  all  that  class  of  interest  problems  in 
which  the  interest  is  contracted  to  be  paid  at  specified  periods,  whether  an- 
nually, semi-annually,  quarterly,  or  monthly.  It  is  worthy  of  note  in  this  con- 
nection that  there  is  a  decision  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Ohio  to  the  effect  that 
the  words  "annual  interest*'  in  a  note  do  not  entitle  the  holder  to  interest  on 
the  unpaid  interest.  These  words  are  held  to  be  synonymous  with  "interest 
per  annum.*'  In  order  that  the  unpaid  interest  shall  draw  interest,  it  must  be 
stated  that  the  interest  is  payable  annually,  or  semi-annually,  as  the  case  may 
be. — Kd. 

Q.  5,  p.  83. — Questions  like  this  and  the  two  which  follow  it  have  their 
use,  perhaps,  in  sharpening  the  wits  of  controversialists,  but  they  are 
not  profitable  to  students  of  arithmetic.  No  one  of  them  gives  a  suf- 
ficient basis  for  an  arithmetical  solution.  Query  5  is  indeterminate, 
the  number  of  acres  depending  on  the  shape  of  the  field,  and  no  shape 
is  given.  If  it  is  square,  it  contains  1024  square  miles,  but  if  it  is  a 
rectangle  four  times  as  long  as  wide,  it  contains  1600  square  miles. 

P.  K. 

About  thirty  answers  to  this  query  have  been  received.  Nearly  all  the  solu- 
tions are  based  on  the  supposition  that  the  field  is  square,  and  all  but  one  or 
two  get  a  correct  result.  We  select  the  following  as  representative  solutions. 
—Ed. 

On  the  supposition  that  the  field  is  square,  let  x  =  the  length  of  one 
side  in  rods,  and  4x  the  perimeter  of  the  field.  Then  y^^  will  equal 
the  number  of  acres,  and  4X  times  16  will  equal  the  number  of  rails; 
and  we  have  the  equation,  y^ir  =  ^4^>  ^^^^'^  which  x  =  10,240,  and 
y^  =  655,360,  the  number  of  acres  in  the  field.  W.  C.  Boyd. 

HarrisvilUy  0> 

There  are  16  times  as  many  acres  as  there  are  rods  in  compass. 
There  are  4  sides,  hence,  64  times  as  many  acres  as   rods  in  one 
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side.  If  every  rod  in  width  contains  64  A,  the  field  must  be  160  times 
64  rods  square^  (10,240  rods)',  from  which  the  area  is  655,360  A. 

Proof: — If  there  are  10,240  rd.  in  one  side,  there  are  40,960  rd. 

in  compass,  which  multiplied  by  16,  the  number  of  rails  per  rod 
equals  655,360.  Isaac  Ruby. 

North  Liberty^  O. 

Rule  for  solving  all  such  problems : — Multiply  the  number  of  rails 
in  a  rod  by  2,  and  the  product  wilUb^  the  number  of  miles  square  in 
the  piece  of  land. 

The  answer  to  the  problem  given  is  655,360  acres. 

Genoa^  O  Jonas  Cook. 

Q.  6,  p.  83. — ^This  query  is  indefinite.  We  are  not  told  what  is  in- 
vested, gold,  silver,  greenbacks,  or  bank  notes.  The  bonds  pay  4  per 
cent — in  gold,  or  what?  The  United  States  have  paid  gold  for  inter- 
est on  4  per  cents.,  but  U.  S.  4's  never  sold  at  70,  and  I  prefer  not  to 
think  it  possible  they  ever  will.     What  does  "realize"  mean? 

P.  K. 

4  per  cent,  bonds  bought  at  70  pay  5^  per  cent,  on  the  investment. 
1.03  times  5f  per  cent  =  5|^  per  cent  J.  K. 

And  80  say  aboat  20  other  schoolmasters,  bat  P.  K.  is  high  authority.  Which 
is  rij;ht  ? — Ed. 

Q.  7,  p.  83. — This  is  a  question  of  law.  I  believe  the  court  would 
say  that  neither  of  the  contingencies  contemplated  by  the  test- 
ators had  occurred,  and  therefore  the  estate  was  not  devised.  Ac- 
cordingly the  widow  should  have  her  dower,  etc. ,  according  to  the  stat- 
ute, and  the  remainder  of  the  property  should  be  divided  equally  be- 
tween the  heirs.  Probably  every  lawyer  of  the  three  parties  would 
have  a  different  view  from  this.  Their  interesting  arguments  would 
turn  upon  points  of  law,  not  of  arithmetic,  for  the  law  must  be  settled 
before  the  arithmetic  comes  in.  P.  K. 

From  the  conditions  of  this  problem  the  daughter  has  the  least 
claim,  the  mother  twice  the  claim  of  the  daughter,  and  the  son  twice 
the  claim  of  the  mother,  therefore,  if  we  represent  the  daughter's  por- 
tion by  I,  the  mother's  will  be  2,  and  the  son's  will  be  4,  or  daughter 
\f  mother  ^,  son  f .  G.  W.  Leahy. 

A  probate  court  would  set  aside  such  a  will  and  divide  estate  ac- 
cording to  statute,  but  to  settle  according  to  terms  of  will,  the  daughter 
would  get  \y  widow  f ,  and  son  ^.  W.  J.  Patterson. 

About  20  others  get  the  same  result  J»  L.  Lasley  would  divide  the  estate  in 
the  ratio  of  2,  3  and  4.— Eo. 
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Q.  8,  p.  84.  — It  is  said  that  Andrew  Jackson,  whose  spelling  was 
notoriously  bad,  spelled  **all  correct,"  "Oil  Korrect,"  hence  O.  K. 

J.  N.  M. 

It  originated  from  Aux  Cayes,  pronounced  O  K,  from  which  the 
best  tobacco  formerly  came.  F.  G. 

Query  9,  p.  84. — **To  confess,"  verb,  act,  trans.,  pres.  tense,  and 
has  the  function  of  an  adjtective,  limiting  "liberty."  "Which,"  simp, 
rel.  pro.,  antecedent  "much,"  object  of  "have  heard."  "Objected," 
verb,'  trans.,  passive,  past  tense,  participial  mode,  and  has  the  function 
of  an  adj.,  limiting  "which."  D.  N.  C. 

"To  confess,"  an  infinitive  with  the  construction  of  an  adverb,  mod- 
ifying "at  liberty"  Equivalent  to  "I  zxafree  to  confess."  "Which," 
a  relative  pronoun,  object  of  "have  heard."     "Objected,"  a  participle 

with  the  construction  of  an  adjective,  modifying  "which." 

L.  P.  H. 

Q.  10,  p.  84. — No.     John,  understood,  is  the  antecedent  of  "I." 

A.  L.  £i. 

I  do  not  think  the  word  John  at  the  beginning  of  the  sentence  is  the 

antecedent  of  "I."  L.  B.  D. 

In  the  sentence,  John  said  "they  must  go,"  would  any  one  think  of  calling 
"John"  the  antecedent  of  "they  "  ?— Ed. 

Q.  II,  p.  84. — "To  weep"  is  an  infinitive,  construction  of  an  ad- 
verb, limits  "being  seen.".  J.  B.  D. 

"To  weep,"  an  infinitive,  construction  of  an  adjective,  modifies 
"he."  R.  H.  D. 

J.  L.  Lasley,  L.  B.  D.,  S.  A.  6.  and  W.  B.  Drake  agree  with  J.  B.  D.  A.  L. 
E.  would  call  "to  weep''  the  complement  of  "being  seen."  Whitney  calls  the 
infinitive,  in  such  constructions,  an  adverbial  adjunct  of  the  verb  it  follows. — 
Ed. 

Q.  12,  p.  84. — ^The  term  is  derived  from  the  name  of  Governor 
Gerry,  of  Massachusetts,  who  in  181 1  signed  a  bill  readjusting  the 
representative  districts  so  as  to  favor  the  Democrats  and  weaken  the 
Federalists,  although  the  last- named  party  polled  nearly  two-thirds  of 
the  vote  cast.     A  fancied  resemblance  of  a  map  of  the  'districts  thus 
treated  led  Stuart,  the  Painter,  to  add  a  few  lines  with  his  pencil,  and 
say  to  Mr.  Russell,  editor  of  the  Boston  Sentinel^  "That  will  do  for  a 
Salamander."     Russell    glanced    at    it:     "Salamander"?    said    he; 
"Call  it  a  Gerrymander  !"     The  epithet   took   at  once  and  became  a 
Federalist  war-cry,  the  map  caricature  being  published  as  a  campaign 
document.     It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  word  recently  found  its  way 
into  English  Journalism,  but  of  course  the  American  spelling  was  not 
to  be  accepted,  and  it  appeared  as  "Jerrymander."     The  Spectator^ 
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of  Aug.  16,  1884,  however,  made  the  correction,  but  did  not  tell  the 
story  as  above. — Charles  Ledyard  Norton,  in  Feb.  Magazine  of  Amer- 
ican History, 

It  may  be  worthy  of  note,  also,  that  in  Eastern  Ohio  I  hear  the  word 
pronounced  as  if  written  * 'Jerrymander.'*  H. 

I  have  heard  that  the  word  "Gerrymander"  originated  from  the 
proclivities  of  Gov.  Gerry,  of  Massachusetts,  to  evade  or  wander 
around  points  at  issue.  Hence  the  term  Gerry's  meanderings — Gerry- 
mander. T.  W.  O. 

Q.  13,  p.  84. — The  Lady  Elgin  was  sailing  from  Chicago  to  Mil- 
waukee, in  the  Fall  of  i860.  She  was  run  into  by  a  schooner  off  Lake 
Forest,  111.,  and  three  hundred  lives  were  lost.  A.  S.  L. 

Q.  14,  p.  84. — There  is  considerable  diversity  of  opinion  concerning  this 
qnerj.  Answers  have  been  received  from  eighteen  persons.  Of  these,  one 
says  neither  proportion  is  correct ;  itoo  say  both  are  right ;  five  say  the  first ; 
and  ten  say  the  second.     We  think  the  following  view  is  aboat  right : 

Of  course  a  correct  result  may  be  reached  by  either  statement ;  but 
the  first  seems  more  logical.  There  are  two  sets  of  terms  used  in  the 
statement  of  the  problem,  which  may  be  called  respectively  indebted- 
ness SLud  payment.  Each  of  these  sets  forms  a  couplet  or  ratio.  $1 
and  $2200  are  the  two  terms  of  indebtedness,  and  $.60  and  $x  are  the 
two  terms  which,  for  the  want  of  a  better  name,  I  have  called  pay- 
ment.  The  objection  to  the  second  statement  in  the  query  is  that  each 
of  the  ratios  consists  of  two  unlike  terms,  one  indebtedness  term  and 
on^  payment  term.  R.  C.  A. 

QUERIES. 

In  answering,  write  only  on  one  side  of  the  paper,  leave  a  space  of  at  least  one 
line  after  each  answer,  use  no  unnecessary  words,  write  distinctly,  put  all  solu- 
tions of  problems  in  a  form  to  be  easily  understood,  and  send  in  your  answers 
before  the  fifteenth  of  the  month. — Ed. 

1.  An  elevator  sixteen  feet  high,  is  ascending  at  the  rate  of  2  feet 
a  second ;  %  ball  is  thrown  from  the  floor  directly  upward  with  a  veloc- 
ity of  32  feet  a  second ;  how  high  will  it  rise,  and  in  what  time  will  it 
come  to  the  floor  again  ?  J.  J.  B. 

2.  Why  do  clinkers  form  more  readily  in  cook  stoves  than  in  an 
open  grate,  and  still  more  readily  in  an  office  or  heating  stove  than  in 
a  cook  stove  ?  Our  grate  has  had  a  continuous  fire  for  more  than 
three  months,  without  the  formation  of  any  clinkers,  while  the  same 
quality  of  coal  will  produce  clinkers  in  a  heating  stove  in  24  hours. 

Era. 
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3.  What  ''Resolutions''  were  offered  in  the  Virginia  Assembly  by 
Patrick  Henry  ?  J.  B.  D, 

4.  What  was  Webster's  ''Seventh  of  March  Oration?" 

5.  When  Parliament,  in  1752,  declared  that  September  3  should 
be  September  14,  was  there  a  like  change  made  in  the  days  of  the 
week?  Thus,  if  Sept.  2  was  Monday,  was  the  next  day  (Sept  14,) 
Tuesday,  or  was  it  Saturday  ?  Era. 

6.  Bryant,  in  his  Popular  History  of  the  United  States,  says  that 
the  Northmen  were  accustomed  to  count  by  the  long  and  the  short 
hundred.     What  is  a  lor^  hundred,  and  what  a  short  hundred  ? 

F.  B. 

7.  What  sum  of  money  is  that  whose  use  for  3  yrs.  at  the  rate  of 
$4^  for  every  hundred,  is  worth  as  much  as  the  use  of  $540  for  i  yr., 
8  mon.,  at  the  rate  of  $7  for  every  hundred  ?  What  is  the  proper 
statement  by  cause  and  effect  ?  C.  D.  L. 

8.  What  number  multiplied  by  ^  of  itself  equals  33,635  ?  Arith- 
metical solution.  F.  K.  B. 

9.  A  man  bought  a  farm  for  $4,500,  and  agreed  to  pay  principal 
and  interest  in  four  equal  annual  installments  ;  how  much  was  the  an- 
nual payment,  interest  being  6  per  cent.  ?  J.  A.  W. 

10.  What  are  the  linear  dimensions  of  a  box,  whose  capacity  is 
65,910  cu.  ft. ;  the  length,  width,  and  depth  being  to  each  other  as  5, 
3  and  2  ?    Arithmetical  solution.  £.  £.  Hershey. 

11.  What  is  the  correct  method  for  the  solution  of  such  problems 
as :  The  G.  C.  D.  of  two  numbers  is  35 ;  the  L.  C.  M.  is  840 :  re- 
quired the  two  numbers?  J.  N.  M. 

12.  How  many  rods  more  in  the  perimeter  of  a  square  acre  than 
in  the  circumference  of  a  circular  acre  ?  John  P.  Hale; 

Iray  O. 

13.  Two  hours  is  a  long  time  to  wait.  How  can  "is"  in  this  sen- 
tence be  said  to  agree  with  its  subject  in  number  ?  F.  B. 

14.  It  is  base  for  one  to  betray  his  country.  Parse  the  subject  of  is. 
Parse /or.  E.  F.  Korns. 

MiUersburg,  O. 

15.  "The  people  thought  it  was  I."  Is  this  a  correct  sentence? 
Parse  "it"  and  "I."  Katie  Milan. 

West  Milton,  0. 
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The  dictam,  "We  learn  to  do  by  doing/'  become  bo  familiar  of  late,  is  but  the 
complement  of  another  equally  important  truth,  "We  learn  to  do  by  knowing." 
Clear  and  correct  conception  must  precede  and  accompany  all  good  execu- 
tion. Knowing  goes  before  doing.  The  mind  guides  the  hand.  Bacon  ex- 
pressed both  sides  of  this  important  truth,  in  their  true  relation,  when  he  said 
"Studies  are  perfected  by  experience."  This  is  the  true,  the  natural  order.  A 
boy  learns  to  skate  by  first  observing  and  knowing  how  it  is  done,  and  then 
patting  his  knowledge  in  practice.  And  so  of  writing,  drawing,  speaking,  solv- 
ing mathematical  problems,  etc.  Painting,  sculpture,  musical  composition, 
and  architecture  afford  good  illustrations.  In  all  these,  mental  conception  pre- 
cedes and  guides  execution. 

But  it  is  well  to  emphasize  ''doing/'  for  our  educational  methods  have  been 
weak  on  that  side.  It  is  worth  much  to  know ;  it  is  worth  far  more  to  be  able 
to  do. 


In  the  Indiana  School  JournaVs  report  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Indiana 
State  Teachers'  Association,  we  find  the  following  very  sensible  remarks  on 
the  examination  question,  by  Supt.  F.  D.  Churchill,  of  Aurora.  They  present 
a  phase  of  the  question  too  often  overlooked,  and  their  relevancy  and  force 
must  be  admitted. 

It  is  not  the  chief  object  of  the  examination  to  find  out  what  the  pupils 
know ;  it  is  not  for  the  benefit  of  the  teacher,  but  for  the  benefit  of  the  pupils. 

The  examination  is  of  value  to  the  pupil  in  that  it  teaches  him  to  express 
what  he  has  learned,  and  there  is  no  more  practical  exercise.  Again,  it  teaches 
him  to  concentrate  his  thoughts.  Until  he  has  acquired  the  power  to  fasten 
his  mind  on  a  subject  and  hold  it  there  he  is  not  educated.  What  teacher  has 
not  thought,  as  he  looked  upon  his  school  on  examination  day,  "If  I  could  but 
Ket  as  earnest  work  every  day,  how  much  greater  would  be  the  results  1"  The 
examination  day  is  the  day  of  all  days  when  you  get  concentrated  effort  from 
jour  pupils. 

It  is  of  great  value  to  the  pupil  in  that  it  requires  him  to  make  an  effort  to 
retain  facts  in  his  mind.  Without  it  he  would  perhaps  prepare  his  lesson 
merely  for  the  recitation,  letting  it  pass  out  of  mind  soon  after.  But  knowins 
that  examination  is  coming,  he  will  make  an  effort  to  retain  the  facts,  and  there 
is  a  probability  thathe  will  alwavs  retain  them.  An  exercise  of  such  value  cannot 
bold  too  great  a  place  in  the  school-room. 


PLEASURE  IN  STUDY. 

A  prime  object  with  the  true  teacher  will  always  be  to  teach  the  pupil  to 
think.  There  is  a  delightin  the  conscious  exercise  of  power.  Every  one  knows 
what  a  joy  the  healthy  child  derives  in  the  exercise  of  its  physical  powers,  in 
mnning,  jumping,  elimblng,  etc.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  nature  intended 
that  no  less  delight  should  accompany  mental  exertion.  In  fact  the  pleasures 
attendant  on  mental  gymnastics  are  higher  in  kind,  and  keener  in  degree  than 
anjr  which  belong  simply  to  bodily  organization.     But  the  difficulty  too  often  is 
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that  the  thinking  faculties  are  left  so  long  undeveloped  that  action  becomes 
slow  and  painful,  or  that  wrong  ideas  and  methods  of  instruction  create  a  dis- 
taste for  vigorous  mental  exertion.  Thus  study,  which  should,  within  health- 
ful limits,  be  the  most  delightful  of  recreations,  comes  to  be  associated  in  the 
youthful  mind  with  pains  and  penalties.  The  teacher's  first  aim  in  the  case 
of  the  dull  child  should  be  to  stimulate  the  mind  till  effort  becomes  pleasurable, 
after  which  success  is  sure. —  Canada  School  Journal. 

Yes,  but  a  distinction  should  be  made.  There  is  a  difference.  Play  and 
work  are  not  altogether  alike.  Of  course  the  healthy  child  delights  in  run- 
ning, jumping,  and  climbing;  but  does  it  follow  that  he  should  never  do  any- 
thing but  run,  jump,  and  climb  ?  Or  does  it  follow  that  he  will  find  equal 
pleasure  in  chopping,  milking,  and  turning  the  grind-stone?  No ;  work  is  not 
play,  and  cannot,  to  any  great  extent,  be  made  to  seem  so.  Play  is  pastime, 
amusement,  sport;  work  is  labor,  toil,  tiresome  exertion.  Within  limits,  there 
is  pleasure  in  work,  but  it  differs  in  kind  from  the  pleasure  of  play;  and  most 
men  find  it  necessary  to  carry  it  beyond  the  point  of  pleasure,  even  to  wea- 
riness and  pain. 

Study  is  of  the  nature  of  work  rather  than  of  play,  and  the  pleasure  that  at- 
tends healthful  study  is  the  hearty,  invigorating  pleasure  of  work,  rather  than 
the  luxurious,  and  sometimes  enervating  pleasure  of  play.  It  is  just  here 
that  so  many  teachers  make  a  grave  mistake.  They  do  not  discriminate.  Im- 
pressed with  the  sustaining  power  of  pleasure  and  its  consequent  value  as  an 
educational  force,  they  sacrifice  everything  else  to  it.  They  forget  that  good 
character  always  contains  some  of  the  sterner  as  well  as  the  gentler  traits.  No 
man  or  woman  is  worth  much  who  has  not  both  the  ability  and  the  will  to  do 
disagreeable  things ;  and  this  is  an  attainment  that  is  reached  by  training  and 
discipline.  The  child  that  is  required  to  do  only  what  is  easy  and  interesting  is 
not  likely  to  come  rapidly  to  it. 

Amusement  and  recreation  are  legitimate  in  their  place — and  they  have  some 
place  in  the  education  of  a  child ;  but  the  pleasures  of  healthful  study  are  of 
a  different  character.  They  are  such  as  the  gratification  of  curiosity,  interest* 
enthusiasm,  sympathy  with  other  minds,  consciousness  of  growing  power  and 
love  of  knowledge. 

Beyond  all  this,  there  is  a  place  for  the  exercise  of  authority.  No  child  is 
well  trained,  who  does  not  learn  obedience;  but  there  is  little  of  the  essence  of 
obedience  in  complying  only  with  requirements  that  are  altogether  agreeable. 


A  teacher  makes  progress  in  his  work  as  long  as  his  ideal  is  high  and  he 
strives  to  reach  it.  But  whenever  he  places  his  knowledge,  his  capacity,  or 
his  success  in  the  balance,  over  against  the  knowledge,  the  capacity  or  the  suc- 
cess of  those  about  him,  true  progress  is  at  an  end.  It  is  no  particular  mark 
of  excellence  simply  to  desire  to  excel  others,  but  it  is  a  mark  of  excellence  for 
a  man  to  desire  to  make  himself  better  than  he  is, — to  excel  himself.  And 
there  is  no  patent  process  by  which  this  excellence  may  be  attained.  It  re- 
quires good,  square,  honest  work. 

They  who  would  prepare  to  teach,  must  be  willing  to  learn,  and  must  man- 
ifest that  willingness  in  their  actions.  They  must  have  a  heart  for  the  work, 
and  they  must  continually  seek  knowledge  and  skill  for  its  performance.  Each 
of  these  is  essential.    The  most  profound  knowledge  and  the  greatest  love  for 
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the  work,  withont  skill  to  apply  and  use,  will  never  give  snccess.  No  work  in 
which  men  enj^age  requires  more  of  heart  than  the  teacher's  work ;  and  since 
all  living  streams  must  proceed  from  inexhaustible  fountains,  the  teacher  needs 
constant,  close  conimunication  with  the  fountains  of  knowledge.      J.  W.  M. 


It  was  the  printer  and  not  the  editor  who  said  in  our  last  number  "both  has 
truth  on  his  side."    The  editor  wrote  "each,"  but  the  printer  made  it  "both." 

A  good  schoolmaster  in  Eastern  Ohio  shakes  his  left  fist  at  us  for  saying  we 
have  been  browsing  in  the  inviting  pastures  of  the  new  education.  "It  seems 
to  me,"  he  says,  "that  we  graze  in  pastures,  and  that  hrovi%in%  is  done  in  the 
woods,  or  brush,  or  some  such  place."  It  is  so  sometimes,  but  not  always. 
Here  is  what  our  Imperial  Dictionary  says  about  it : 

Browse,  v.  t. ;  to  feed  on,  to  pasture  on,  to  graze. 

"The  fields  between 

Are  dewy  fresh,  browsed  by  deep-nddered  kine." 

— Tennyaon, 

Bbowsk,  v.  i. ;  to  feed  on  pasture,  or  on  the  tender  branches  or  shoots  of 
shrubs  and  trees. 

"The  full  lips,  the  rough  tongue,  the  broad  cutting  teeth  of  the  oz,     . 
qualify  this  tribe  for  browsing  upon  their  pasture." — Paley. 

Thus  it  appears  that  we  may  browse  as  well  as  graze  in  pastures. 


The  man  that  turns  aside  from  a  noble  purpose  and  gives  himself  to  the 
pursuit  of  wealth,  or  fame,  or  ease,  is  a  truant.  He  is  like  a  school -boy  that 
stops,  on  his  way  to  school,  at  the  brook,  to  pick  up  pebbles.  Before  he  is 
aware  the  day  is  gone. 

This  has  its  application  to  teachers.  One  born  of  the  spirit  of  the  true 
teacher  should  ponder  well  before  giving  up  his  work  for  an  easier,  or  a  more 
lucrative,  or  a  more  popular  pursuit.  Having  found  your  place,  keep  it  and 
fill  it  well. 


It  was  my  good  fortune  to-day  to  spend  some  time  in  the  Harmar  Grammar 
School.  There  were  about  one  hundred  and  thirty  pupils  present — the  exact 
number  was  hard  to  ascertain,  for  every  available  foot  of  space  was  occupied. 
Without  an  assistant  Mr.  J.  D.  Phillips  directs  the  whole,  and  all  moves  for- 
ward with  most  wonderful  precision.  This  morning  while  a  class  of  forty  were 
reciting  in  English  grammar,,  not  an  inattentive  pupil  could  be  seen,  and  those 
at  the  desks  were  quietly  preparing  their  lessons. 

To  the  visitor  the  school  seems  to  move  on  so  pleasantly  that  the  teacher 
finds  no  occasion  for  showing  his  authority.  You  ask,  "How  does  he  do  it  ?" 
In  his  own  quiet,  inimitable  way.  One  of  the  worst  failures  I  ever  knew  in  a 
school  came  from  a  servile  imitation  of  Mr.  Phillips.  I  said  he  was  without  an 
aasistant ;  yet  a  little  observation  teaches  us  that  he  has  very  many — that  in 
preserving  order  and  in  carrying  forward  the  work  of  the  school,  all  the  good 
and  honest  hearts  have  been  enlisted  and  united.  The  great  secret  of  his  suc- 
cess lies  in  his  ability  to  give  cohesion  and  consequent  power  to  the  best  el- 
ements of  the  school.    That  power  drives  out  idleness  and  vice. 

This  suggests  the  question,  Is  it  not  better  for  any  teacher  to  have  at  lea^t 
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two  grades  of  pupils  in  a  room  ?  At  each  promotion  the  new  class  that  comes 
in  readily  accepts  the  traditions  of  the  division  which  remains  with  the  teacher 
from  the  previous  term  or  year.  The  school  thus  perpetuates  its  organic  life ; 
there  is  a  unity  in  its  spirit  and  purpose,  an  individvality  which  does  not 
change  with  every  term.  A. 


In  answer  to  our  request  to  send  no  more  "cold  waves"  this  way,  G.  R.  Lorg, 
of  Black  River  Falls,  Wisconsin,  writes,  under  date,  Feb.  16:  "Really,  now, 
we  have  not  missed  the  cold  we  sent  you ;  it's  30  below  this  morning,  40  yester- 
day morning — no  thawing  since  Thanksgiving;  but,  at  your  request,  it  shall  be 
stopped." 

Thank  you  ;  but  are  n't  you  rather  slow  about  it  ? 


James  B.  Irvin,  very  widely  known  for  many  years  as  the  agent  of  the  Cin- 
cinnati publishing  house  of  Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co.,  died  at  his  home  in 
Dayton,  Feb.  12.  His  funeral  was  attended,  on  the  following  Saturday,  by  a 
very  large  number  of  friends  and  neighbors,  among  them  the  following  school 
superintendents :  R.  W.  Stevenson,  of  Columbus ;  John  W.  Dowd,  of  Toledo ; 
H.  M.  Parker,  of  Elyria;  C.  L.  Van  Cleve,  of  Troy ;  C.  W.  Bennett,  of  Piqua ; 
Mig.  J.  M.  Goodspeed,  of  Athens;  Col.  W.  J.  White,  of  Springfield,  and  Hon. 
J.  J.  Burns,  of  Dayton. 

Mr.  Irvin  was  at  one  time  principal  of  one  of  the  Dayton  schools,  and  for 
many  years  a  school  examiner.  He  was  a  man  of  great  force  of  character  and 
keen  insight  into  human  nature,  and  a  most  genial,  generous,  and  faithful 
friend. 

At  an  informal  meeting  of  school  men  at  the  Beckel  House,  after  the  burial, 
Mr.  C.  L.  Loo9,  of  Dayton,  was  requested  to  prepare  a  memoir  of  Mr.  Irvin,  for 
publication  in  the  Monthly. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  North- Eastern  Ohio  Teachers'  Association,  held  at 
Cleveland,  on  the  day  of  the  funeral,  the  following  resolutions  were  offered  by 
Mr.  C.  B.  Ruggles,  and  unanimously  adopted  by  the  Association : 

Resolved,  That  we  learn  with  deep  sorrow  of  the  death  of  a  fellow  member 
of  this  North-Eastem  Ohio  Teachers'  Association,  Mr.  James  B.  Irvin,  who  has 
so  many  years  been  our  companion  and  the  faithful  agent  of  the  school-book 
publishing  house  of  Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  k  Co. 

Resolved,  That  we  bow  in  humble  submission  to  the  dispensation  of  Divine 
Providence,  which,  in  the  midst  of  an  active  and  useful  life,  has  removed  from 
our  number  a  long- tried  and  faithful  friend,  an  eminent  co-laborer  in  his  de- 
partment of  the  educational  profession ;  a  companion  whose  presence  we  shall 
miss  and  whose  place  can  never  be  filled. 

Resolved,  That  we  tender  to  the  bereaved  family  our  heart-felt  sympathy, 
and  the  assurance  that  we  mourn  with  them  in  this  hour  of  our  mutual  afflic- 
tion. 

Resolved,  That  these  resolutions  be  spread  on  our  minutes,  and  that  a  copy 
be  sent  by  the  Secretary  to  the  sorrowing  family. 

Since  the  above  was  put  in  type,  we  have  received  from  Mr.  Loos  the  memo- 
rial sketch  which  he  was  requested  to  prepare ;  but  our  pages  are  full.  It  will 
appear  in  the  next  issue. 
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EDUCATIONAL    INTELLIGENCE. 

— Mt.  Union  College  has  provided  a  special  course  in  the  common  branches, 
to  take  effect  in  the  Spring  term,  beginning  Feb.  24. 

— "Washington's  Birth-day"  was  obserTcdby  the  Ottawahigh  school,  on  Fri- 
day, Feb.  20.  The  excellent  program  concluded  with  a  "Martha  Washington 
Reception,"  in  three  scenes. 

— The  Sandusky  County  teachers'  institute  will  hold  its  annual  session  at 
Fremont,  during  the  week  beginning  March  30.  B.  B.  Marsh  and  Samuel 
Findley  have  been  engaged  as  instructors. 

— The  London  Journal  of  E^caiion  announces  that  the  University  of  St. 
Andrews  grants  the  diploma  and  title  of  L.  L.  A.  to  women.  Eleven  different 
places  are  named  as  Centers  of  Examination. 

— A  New  Orleans  correspondent  of  the  Akron  Beacon  says  Ohio's  general 
showing  at  the  Exposition  compares  favorably  with  other  States.  Her  ladies' 
department  excels  all  others,  but  her  school  exhibit  is  behind  many  others, 
notably  Iowa. 

— A  meeting  of  the  Wyandot  County  Teachers'  Association  was  held  at  Up- 
per Sandusky,  on  Saturday,  Feb.  28.  The  program  contains  nearly  a  dozen 
topics.  J.  A.  Pittsford  and  F.  V.  Irish  are  among  the  names  of  those  ap- 
pointed to  take  part. 

The  regular  bi-monthly  meeting  of  the  Greene  county  Teachers'  Association 
was  held  at  Xenia,  on  Saturday,  Feb.  14.  About  80  teachers  were  in  attendance. 
A  paper  on  Language  Study,  by  Prof.  G.  B.  Hammond,  of  Antioch  College, 
and  a  ''Bambling  Talk  about  Books,"  by  W.  G.  Moorehead,  D.  D.,  were  the 
principal  features  of  the  meeting. 

— The  regular  bi-monthly  meeting  of  the  North-Eastern  Ohio  Teachers'  As- 
sociation was  held  at  Cleveland,  on  Saturday,  Feb.  14.  The  program  an- 
nounced in  our  last  issue  was  fully  carried  out.  The  inaugural  address  of 
President  Geo.  H.  White  was  very  suggestive  and  practical.  Two  excellent 
papers  followed,  one  by  Superintendent  Herriman,  of  Medina,  on  Moral  Teach- 
ing, and  the  other  by  Principal  Hall,  of  Milan,  on  History.  But  one  more 
meeting  will  be  held  this  school  year,  some  time  in  May,  place  to  be  determ- 
ined by  the  executive  committee — probably  at  Norwalk. 

— The  New  Holland  Teachers'  Association  held  a  successful  meeting  in  the 
high  school  room,  New  Holland,  0.,  Feb.  7.  W.  L.  Shinn,  acted  as  president. 
The  exercises  were  received  with  marked  favor  by  the  large  audience  present. 
The  following  program  was  given  in  full : 

Mind — M.  E.  Thrailkill,  Williamsport.  Language  Lessons — Miss  Louise  Fis- 
mer,  Circleville.  Proportion — A.  T.  Cordray,  Mt.  Sterling.  What  and  How — 
Supt.  Albert  Leonard,  New  Holland.  Meditation — Miss  Belle  Brobeck. 
Query  box  and  Miscellaneous  discussion. 

— ^Less  than  ten  months  ago  the  contract  for  the  erection  of  a  two-story  brick 
school-house,  of  eight  rooms,  was  let  by  the  Board  of  Education  of  Hamilton, 
Ohio,  the  cost  not  to  exceed  fourteen  thousand  dollars.  On  Saturday ,  January 
24th,  the  building  was  formally  accepted  by  the  Board,  at  a  meeting  attended 
by  a  large  number  of  citizens.  School  Commissioner  Brown  presided,  and  ad- 
dresses were  delivered  by  Mr.  Max  Beutti,  the  architect ;  Supt.  L.  B.  Elemm  ; 
Principal  Chas.  E.  Walter ;  Hon.  Allen   Andrews ;  Hon.   William   E.  Brown, 
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and  James  Giffin,  Esq.  The  bailding  is  a  model  for  utility,  convenience  and 
hygienic  arrangement.  It  is  modeled  after  the  eight-room  school-houses  con- 
structed at  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana,  under  the  superintendence  of  Dr.  Irwin. 
With  Mr.  Peter  Schwab  as  president  of  the  board  of  education,  and  Prof.  Klemm 
as  superintendent,  the  Hamilton  schools  are  maintainingjtheir  position  among 
the  best  in  Ohio.  L. 

— National  Normal  University,  Lebanon,  Ohio. — While  other  schools  are 
complaining  of  diminished  attendance,  on  account  of  hard  times,  the  National 
Normal  University,  Lebanon,  0.,  is  enjoying  an  increase  of  forty  above  its  at- 
tendance last  year  at  this  time. 

The  Spring  commencement  of  the  Department  of  Science  will  take  place 
Thursday,  March  26,  1885.  Sixteen  will  graduate.  Last  year  six  graduated 
from  this  course,  which  was  the  first  class  of  this  new  arrangement  About 
140  are  in  the  Fall  class.  They  will  graduate  Thursday,  Aug.  .30.  The  in- 
creased attendance  has  made  it  necessary  to  provide  'for  the  additional  class 
which  graduates  in  the  Spring.  An  entirely  new  catalog  will  be  published 
Feb.  25th,  which  will  be  sent  free  to  any  one. 

A  class  will  graduate  from  the  Department  of  Laws  next  July.  This  will  be 
the  first  commencement  of  that  department,  as  it  was  organized  in  1883. 

This  is  undoubtedly  the  most  prosperous  year  in  the  history  of  the  school. 
President  Holbrook  is  more  active,  and  really  looks  younger  than  years  ago 
— so  his  old  friejids  say.  He  teaches  the  same  number  of  hours  and  the  same 
classes  that  he  has  taught  during  the  past  20  years. 

The  "Spring'*  Session  opens  March  31.  This  is  always  the  time  of  greatest 
influx  in  the  school  year.  From  indications,  the  inflow  will  be  beyond  all 
precedent. 

The  Normal  Exponent^  edited  by  R.  H.  Holbrook,  is  constantly  increasing 
its  circulation.  R. 

— The  Belmont  County  Reading  Circle  seems  to  be  doing  thorough  work. 
The  following  are  samples  of  questions  used  in  the  examination  of  its  mem- 
bers: 

ENGLISH  history. 

1.  Have  you  read  the  history  of  England  since  becoming  a  member  of  the 
Circle? 

2.  What  house  reigns  in  England  at  present,  and  who  of  this  house  have  oc- 
cupied the  throne? 

3.  What  powerful  minister  of  England  was  America's  friend  ?  Name  two 
of  Victoria's  prime  ministers 

4.  What  were  the  causes  and  results  of  the  last  two  wars  in  which  England 
has  been  engaged? 

5.  Name  the  invaders  of  England  in  chronological  order. 

6.  What  were  the  Wars  of  the  Roses? 

page's  theory  and  practice  of  teaching. 

1.  Have  you  read  the  above-named  work  since  becoming  a  member  of  the 
Circle? 

2.  Name  the  four  rewards  that  you  consider  most  worthy  of  the  teacher's 
earnest  efforts 

.3.    What  personal  habits  should  the  teacher  possess  ? 

4.    What  are  proper,  and  what  improper  modes  of  punishing  pupils? 
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5.  Name  three  serioas  objections  to  public  examinations 

6.  What  is  meant  by  "collateral  study*'? 

A  certificate  like  the  following;  is  issued  to  each  member  who  completes  the 

work  of  a  year : 

This  is  to  certify  that has  completed  the 

year  of  the  course  of  the  Belmont  County  Teachers'  Reading  Circle. 

(  L.  H.  Wattkrs, 
Examiners :   -]  J.  C.  Bethel, 
I  Mart  C.  Bundt. 


PERSONAL. 


— E.  F.  Moulton  and  John  E.  Morris  are  to  conduct  the  next  Trumbull  County 
institute. 

— Ed.  M.  Mills  has  resigned  the  charge  of  the  McComb  schools,  and  has  taken 
the  "A  Grammar"  department  of  the  Findlay  Schools. 

— Col.  D.  F.  De  Wolf,  Ex-Commissioner  of  Common  Schools  for  Ohio,  has 
taken  up  his  residence  in  Georgia.    So  say  the  newspapers. 

— Messrs.  E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co.,  educational  publishers,  announce  their  re- 
moTal  to  25  Clinton  Place,  N.  Y.  Their  School  Journal  is  now  widely  cir- 
culated. 

— L.  W.  Lawrence,  Lordstowu,  0.,  has  taught  three  years  in  the  same  dis- 
trict, and  attributes  a  large  measure  of  his  success  to  the  help  received  from  the 

MOKTHLY. 

— F.  V.  Irish  has  met  with  very  gratifying  success  in  disposing  of  the  first 
edition  of  his  new  book,  ''Grammar  and  Analysis  Made  Easy  and  Attractive, 
by  Diagrams."     A  new  edition  will  be  issued  soon. 

— Prof.  W.  H.  Venable  will  devote  a  portion  of  his  Summer  vacation  to  in- 
stitate  work.  He  is  prepared  to  give  evening  lectures,  or  to  teach  history,  lit- 
eratare,  rhetoric,  and  the  science  of  education.     Address  him  at  Cincinnati. 

—  G.  N.  Carruthers,  superintendent  of  schools  at  Salem,  0-,  has  been  deliv- 
ering a  course  of  Friday  evening  "Talks  of  Walks  Across  the  Water,"  before 
the  Salem  Young  Men's  Christian  Association.  They  have  been  well  attended 
and  well  received. 

— R.  S.  Page,  Superintendent  of  the  Ironton  schools,  is  doing  excellent  work 
for  his  patrons.     Although  only  in  his  second  year  at  that  place,  the  schools 
were  never  in  a  more  prosperous  condition.     Every  one  speaks  in  glowing, 
terms  of  his  work. 

— MissE.  B.  Mather,  primary  teacher  in  the  Hanging  Rock  schools,  is  teach- 
ing her  seventeenth  year  in  the  same  room.  Her  salary  is  $500.  She  taught 
ten  years  in  Ironton  before  going  to  the  Rock.  Over  a  quarter  of  a  century  has 
been  spent  in  the  two  schools 

— ^John  D.  Phillips,  who  has  charge  of  the  grammar  school  at  Harmar,  Ohio, 
has  an  enrollment  of  126  pupils,  with  an  average  attendance  of  nearly  120, — 
all  these  taught  by  one  teacher.  A  visitor  tells,  elsewhere  in  this  number, 
something  of  how  it  is  done.  Mr.  Phillips  writes  that  the  lower  schools  are  also 
largely  attended,  and  are  taught  by  a  most  excellent  corps  of  teachers ;  adding, 
*'We  heartily  agree  with  Jacobus.    We  teach.much  after  his  faBhion.'' 
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— John  Ogden  has  been  chosen  to  take  charge  of  the  Department  of  Ped- 
B-SOgy  in  the  Martha's  Vineyard  Sammer  Institute,  session  of  1885,  and  Mrs. 
Ogden  will  have  charge  of  the  Kindergarten  Department.  The  session  opens 
about  the  middle  of  July  and  continues  five  weeks.  Mr.  Ogden  expects  to 
spend  April,  May  and  June  in  Dakota. 

— Principal  E.  H.  Cook  has  now  been  at  the  head  of  the  Normal  School  one 
quarter,  and  the  fact  that  every  department  is  running  smoothly  and  harmoni- 
ously furnishes  good  evidence  that  he  is  the  "right  man  in  the  right  place/' 
He  is  a  most  indefatigable  worker,  and  makes  his  influence  felt  in  whatever  he 
undertakes. — Potsdam  (N.  T.)  paper. 

— C.  R.  Long,  who,  at  the  beginning  of  this  school  year,  went  from  Zanes- 
ville,  Ohio,  to  take  charge  of  the  schools  of  Black  River  Falls,  Wisconsin 
seems  to  be  making  about  the  usual  record  of  an  Ohio  schoolmaster  abroad. 
In  speaking  of  him  and  his  corps  of  teachers,  the  Badger  State  Banner  says  : 
"In  a  surprisingly  short  time  the  school  machinery  acquired  a  smooth  motion 
and  is  doing  its  work  admirably.  Solid  and  faithful  work  is  being  done,  with 
no  attempt  at  making  a'display.'' 

— Andr.  J.  Rickoff,  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  had  quite  an  ovation  at  Cleveland, 
where  he  spent  a  day  on  his  way  to  New  Orleans.  He  arrived  on  Friday, 
Feb.  20,  and  dined  at  the  Stillman  with  a  party  of  special  friends.  In  the 
evening,  more  than  250  Cleveland  teachers  and  other  friends  called  to  pay  their 
respects  to  the  man  who  has  done  more  for  education  in  Cleveland  than  any 
other  one  man. 

On  the  morning  of  the  21st,  on  the  invitation  of  Supt.  Hinsdale,  Mr.  Rickoff 
attended  the  general  teachers'  meeting  at  the  Central  High  School,  where  he 
was  warmly  greeted  by  Cleveland's  550  teachers. 


NEW  PUBLICATIONS. 

The  Unique  Reading  Charts.    Parts  I  and  II.    New  York  and  Chicago 
A.  S.  Barnes  k  Co.     Price,  $10. 

These  charts  contain  fifty-two  numbers  bound  in  two  parts,  and  are  suited  for 
use  with  any  series  of  school  readers.  They  are  very  simple  in  form,  requir- 
ing no  supporter  save  a  couple  of  nails  in  the  wall  or  in  the  top  of  the  black- 
board. Besides  the  reading  lessons  and  pictures,  there  are  excellent  writing 
lessons  and  copious  script  exercises;  well  arranged  exercises  for  phonic  drill; 
a  beautiful  color  chart,  illustrating  the  primary  and  secondary  colors ;  and  a 
clock  face  with  movable  hands,  for  teaching  how  to  tell  the  time  of  day. 

The  reading  lessons  are  carefully  graded  and  beautifully  illustrated.  Pri- 
mary teachers  cannot  fail  to  be  pleased  with  these  charts.  They  are  conve- 
nient and  excellent. 

Our  Bodies,  or  How  We  Live,  An  Elementary  Text-book  of  Physiology 
and  Hygiene  for  use  in  Common  Schools,  with  Special  Reference  to  the  Effects 
of  Stimulants  and  Narcotics  on  the  Human  System.  By  Albert  F.  Blaisdell. 
M.  D.     Boston :     Lee  and  Shepard.    1885. 

One  of  the  signs  of  the  times  is  the  rapid  appearance  of  new  text-books 
bearing  upon  the  effects  of  stimulants  and  narcotics.    We  have  feared  that  the 
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book-makers,  in  their  eagerness  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  most  advanced  sen. 
timent  on  this  subject,  would  lose  sight  of  the  important  matter  of  scientific 
accuracy,  and  thus  more  harm  than  good  be  done.  The  author  of  this  book  is 
evidently  not  an  extremist.  His  statements  are  such  as  are  generally  accept- 
ed by  standard  writers.  A  list  of  128  simple  and  interesting  experiments,  a 
glossary  and  an  index  are  valuable  features.  We  consider  this  book  one  of 
the  best  of  its  kind. 

School  Keeping :    How  to  Do  it.    By  Hiram  Orcutt,   L.L.  D.     Boston: 

New  England  Publishing  Company.    Price,  $1.00. 

This  little  book  contains  seven  chapters:  I.  Theory  and  Practice;  II.  How 
to  Begin  ;  III.  How  to  Govern ;  IV.  How  to  Teach ;  V.  Phyaical  Culture ; 
YI.  Morals  and  Manners ;  VII.  Temperance  in  Schools.  It  is  very  practical, 
aiming  to  show  the  young  teacher  how  to  organize  and  control  a  school,  how  to 
conduct  recitations,  and  how  to  conduct  himself  in  all  his  relations  to  his  pu- 
pils and  patrons. 

The  Heroes,  or  Greek  Fairy  Tales  for  my  Children.    By  Charles  Kingsley. 

Illustrated.     London  and  New  York:     Macmillan  &  Co.     1885.     Price,  30 

cents. 

The  three  stories  of  Perseus,  The  Argonauts,  and  Theseus  are  well  told,  and 
the  lesson  of  all  is,  "Do  right  and  Go<i  will  help  you.'*  It  is  a  neat  little  book, 
bound  in  cloth,  and  belongs  to  the  "Globe  Readings  from  Standard  Authors." 

Methods  of  Teaching  and  Studying  History.  Boston :  Ginn,  Heath  k  Co. 
This  is  a  revised  and  enlarged  edition  of  Volume  I  of  the  Pedagogical  Li- 
brary edited  by  G.  Stanley  Hall.  It  contains  papers  by  more  than  a  dozen 
eminent  teachers  and  authors,  and  should  have  many  readers  among  teachers 
of  history. 

Primer  and  First  Reader.  By  C.  A.  Turner.  Boston:  Ginn,  Heath  <& 
Co.    1885. 

English  History  in  Rhyme.    An  Aid  to  Memory  for  the  Use  of  Schools  ; 

with  Genalogical  Tables  of  the  Sovei'eigns  of  England  and  their  Families.    By 

Mrs.  Mary  Russell  Gardner,  Principal  of  School  for  Young  Ladies,  603  Fifth 

Avenue,  New  York  City.     16mo,  pp.  38.     New  Haven,  Conn :    The  StaflFord 

Printing  Co.     1885.    Price,  60  cents. 

An  exceptionally  well-written  metrical  summary  of  the  chief  features  of  En- 
glish history,  from  Csesar's  invasion  to  the  present  time. 

Calisthenics  and  Disciplinary  Exercises.  By  E.  V.  DeGraff,  A.  M.  Syra- 
cuse, N.  Y. :     C.  W.  Bardeen,  Publisher. 

Normal  Language  Lessons.    By  S.  J.  Sornberger,  Ph.  D.    Syracuse,  N.  Y. : 

C.  W.  Bardeen,  Publisher. 

The  title  of  this  little  book  seems  to  us  misleading.  We  would  call  it  gram- 
mar boiled  down. 

The  Boys  and   Girls'  Atlas  of  the   World,  with  Map  Drawing  and  Written 

£xereise8  on  Imaginary  Voyages,  Commercial  Routes,  Principal  Products, 

Comparative  Areas  and  Populations,  Hight  of  Mountains,  Length  of  Rivers, 

Highlands  and  Lowlands.    By  James  Monteith.    New  York  and  Chicago:    A. 

S.  Barnes  and  Company.    Price,  50  cents. 

The  title-page  of  this  book,  given  above,  indicates  something  of  its  character. 
It  18  a  new  departure  in  geographical  -teaching.  We  believe  it  would  be  excel- 
lent in  the  hands  of  a  teacher  of  real  skill  and  power.  We  suspect  it  would 
not  please  the  lesson  grinders. 

Ijycidas  and  Hymn  on  the  Nativity.    By  John  Milton.    No.  46  of  English 
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Classic  Series ;  with  explanatory  notes.    New  York :     Clark  and  Maynard, 
Publishers. 

Circular  of  Information  of  the  Bureau  of  Education,  No.  7 — 1884.  Aims 
and  Methods  of  the  Teaching  of  Physics.  By  Prof.  Chas.  K.  Wead,  A.  M.,  of 
the  University  of  Michigan. 

Report  of  the  School  Committee  of  the  City  of  Springfield,  Mass.  A.  P. 
Stone,  Superintendent. 

Bi-ennial  Report  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Newark,  0.    J.  C.  Hartzler, 
Superintendent. 

Annual  Report  and  Manual  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Mt.  Vernon,  O.  J.  A. 
Shawan,  Superintendent 

Manual  and  Report  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Chillicothe,  0.  William  Rich- 
ardson, Superintendent. 

Thirty- Seventh  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of 
Rochester,  N.  Y.     S.  A.  Ellis,  Superintendent. 

THE   MAGAZINES. 

The  North  American  Review  for  March  has  this  bill  of  fare :  I.  Future 
Retribution,  by  Canon  Farrar.  II.  The  Moral  Aspects  of  Vivisection,  by 
Prof  N.  K.  Davis.  III.  Buddhist  Charity,  by  Prof.  F.  Max  Muller.  IV.  The 
Revival  of  Sectionalism,  by  Murat  Halstead.  V.  Mind  in  Men  and  Animals, 
by  George  John  Romanes.  VI.  The  Use  and  Abuse  of  Titles,  by  Prest  Gil- 
man.  VII.  Speculation  in  Politics,  by  Judge  Jameson.  VIII.  Railway  Land- 
grants,  by  John  W.  Johnston.     New  York :     No.  30  Lafayette  Place. 

The  Popular  Science  Monthly  has,  as  usual,  a  long  array  of  well  written  ar- 
ticles on  scientific  subjects.  That  which  first  arrested  our  attention  is  an  ac- 
count, by  Franklin  Haven  North,  of  an  experiment  by  a  number  of  philan- 
thropic New  York  business  men  under  the  lead  of  Felix  Adler,  in  behalf  of  the 
street  urchins  whom  Edward  Everett  Hale  calls  "the  children  of  the  public." 
Seven  or  eight  years  ago,  they  established  what  is  called  the  Workingmens' 
School,  and  from  that  time  to  this  have  sought  out  and  gathered  in  the  children 
deemed  the  least  promising  subjects  for  instruction.  By  a  union  of  manual 
labor  and  mental  work,  an  effort  is  made  to  make  these  children  self-reliant 
and  self-sustaining,  and  with  most  gratifying  results.  New  York:  D  Apple- 
ton  &  Co. 

The  Century  has  attained  an  enormous  circulation.  More  than  200,000 
copies  of  the  February  number  have  been  sold,  and  the  first  edition  of  the 
March  number  is  190,000  copies.  Several  editions  of  the  Nov.,  Dec.  and  Jan. 
issues  have  been  exhausted.  Even  the  children  forsake  their  papers  and  mag- 
azines to  read  the  war  articles  in  the  Century.  Union  Square,  New  York  : 
The  Century  Co. 

The  Atlantic  Monthly  has  installments  of  three  serial  stories,  anew  story  by 
Oliver  Wendell  Holmes,  sketches  of  travel,  biography,  and  history,  the  most 
discriminating  book  reviews,  choice  bits  of  poetry,  and  a  most  entertaining  con- 
tributor's club,  making  the  magazine  a  repository  of  the  choicest  literature. 
Boston  :    Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

The  Magazine  of  Western  History,  published  at  145  St  Clair  st,  Cleveland, 
Ohio,  is  fulfilling  well  the  promise  with  which  it  started  out  in  November  last. 
It  fills  a  place  not  occupied  hitherto,  and  is  worthy  of  a  large  circulation. 

St.  Nicholas  for  March  a^ei\%  with  a  frontispiece  picture  of  the  "Inaugura- 
tion of  President  Garfield,''  to  illustrate  this  month's  installment  of  "Among  the 
Law  makers,"  in  which  the  boy-page  tells  also  of  Gen.  Grant's  second  inaug- 
uration, and  compares  these  with  the  inaugurations  of  Presidents  George 
Washington  and  Thoman  Jefferson  This  is  of  special  and  timely  interest  to 
all  pal riotic  American  boys  and  girls.     New  York:     The  Century  Co. 

The  January- February  number  of  Education  contains  eight  valuable  papers, 
prominent  among  them  President  Bicknell's  Annual  Address  before  uie  Na- 
tional Educational  Association.    Boston :    New  England  Publishing  Co. 
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CONCERNING  DEFINITIONS. 


BY  B.  J.  C. 

Definitions  have  to  do  with  things  and  ideas  rather  than  with  words. 
This  is  not  a  paradox  but  a  plain  statement  of  the  fact.  Words  are 
used  to  express  definitions,  but  unless  the  words  which  are  used  exactly 
express  the  properties  of  the  thing  to  be  defined,  they  do  not  make  up 
a  definition.  Words  frequently,  have  two  or  three  sets  of  meanings ; 
one  which  comes  by  descent,  from  its  derivation,  as  scholar,  when  it 
means  one  who  has  leisure ;  one,  from  its  use  in  literature,  as  when 
the  word,  scholar,  seems  to  mean  an  erudite  person;  another  from 
its  common  use  applied  to  youngsters  attending  school,  and  besides 
these  a  technical  or  local  use.  The  thing  to  be  defined  determines 
what  set  of  words  are  to  be  used  in  the  definition,  for,  when  any  one 
uses  the  word  scholar,  intelligently,  he  can  hardly  find  a  case  in  which 
all  these  meanings  are  applicable. 

To  define  a  thing  is  to  lay  down  its  limits,  to  bound  it,  to  give  its 
length,  breadth  and  thickness,  and  not  only  to  express  its  externals 
but  its  internals  also.  Not  unfrequently  these  last,  which  include 
properties  not  directly  apparent,  are  of  the  greatest  importance.  Now, 
of  any  thing  to  be  defined,  it  may  be  asserted  that  the  definer  seldom 
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can  make  for  it  the  limits  which  contain  it,  any  more  than  he  can 
make  the  three  barley  corns  which  *'make  an  inch"  make  an  inch. 

The  limits,  bounds,  enclosures,  and  all  the  hedges-in  and  fencings- 
out  which  belong  to  an  accurate  definition  are  inherent  in  the  thing  or 
idea  to  be  defined,  and  the  definer  is  fortunate  if  his  notion  of  it  com- 
prehends all  its  limitations  and  he  can  use  words  so  as  to  include  all 
its  properties,  and  at  the  same  time  exclude  every  other. 

In  this  sense,  a  definition  is  the  most  unyielding  and  unalterable 
form  of  words  imaginable.  It  is  simply  an  accurate  statement  of  the 
facts  of  the  case  and  admits  of  no  compromises.  Some  definitions 
lead  to  unpleasant  collocations  of  facts  and  are  slurred  over  or  hidden 
by  euphemisms ;  but  the  facts  remain,  and  sooner  or  later  will  receive 
their  appropriate  expression.  No  power,  human  or  divine,  can  make 
a  roof  that  does  not  cover  something,  or  at  least  appear  to  do  so ;  or  a 
valley  that  does  not  lie  between  hills ;  or  a  student  out  of  a  person  who 
does  not  study. 

It  does  not  follow  that  any  man  has  at  any  time  accurately  defined 
any  thing.  The  definitions  which  men  employ  in  ordinary  language 
are  sufficiently  accurate  if  they  enable  a  speaker  so  to  express  his  idea 
of  a  thing,  that  the  hearer  will  comprehend  him.  It  is  by  no  means 
necessary  for  such  a  result  that  the  speaker  give  the  full  idea  or  even 
a  correct  idea*  But  when  ideas  are  to  be  conveyed  to  many  hearers, 
in  different  places,  and  at  different  times,  it  is  essential  that  the  prop, 
erties  which  are  assigned  to  the  '^thing"  in  question,  should  be  recog- 
nized by  common  consent  as  belonging  to  it,  actually  or  by  conven- 
tion— actually  if  it  be  possible. 

Much  of  the  profitless  discussion  in  which  men  indulge  comes  from 
ignoring  this  Procrustean  character  of  a  definition.  It  fits  its  bed  ex- 
actiy,  head  to  bolster,  toes  to  foot-board.  Any  notion  which  requires 
neither  to  be  stretched  out  nor  lopped*  off  will  ultimately  win,  as  sure 
as  the  sun  shines.  Any  other  will  as  surely  lose.  Definite  concepts 
are  worth  fighting  about,  even  if  they  involve  nothing  more  than  the 
distinction  between  same  and  similar;  and  it  may  be  of  infinite 
importance  to  ascertain  exactly  what  is  meant  by  substance.  But  the 
battle  will  be  soonest  over  if  the  parties  concerned  will  agree  to  a  defi- 
nition, and,  then  agree  to  accept  or  reject  what  is  included  in  it — or 
agree  to  disagree  if  the  inevitable  conclusion  is  not  acceptable  to  both. 
At  all  events,  after  the  noise  of  the  battle  is  over,  it  will  be  possible 
for  each  side  to  see  wherein  its  strength  lies.  For  one,  I  have  no  pa- 
tience with  those  who,  "although  vanquished,  can  argue  still,"  nor 
with  those  who  do  not  recognize  that  a  discussion  which  has  been  de- 
cided, is  settled ;  or  with  those  who  will  not  admit  that  some  things 
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have  been  taken  out  of  the  arena  of  debate  by  the  fact  that  they  have 
ahready  received  a  definition  acceptable  to  the  great  majority  of  think- 
ers. 

If  I  were  to  define  a  scholar,  I  should  desire  to  include  among  the 
properties  which  properly  characterize  him,  the  ability  to  use  words 
which  express  his  notions  clearly  and  sharply.  Of  course  I  think  it 
necessary  to  the  idea  of  the  word,  that  a  scholar  should  have  notions 
in  great  abundance,  but  unless  his  notions  have  in  his  own  mind  their 
true  dimensions,  accurately  defined,  they  are  of  no  use  to  him  nor  to 
any  one  else. 

The  upshot  of  all  this  is,  that  the  first  duty  of  a  student  who  hopes 
to  become  a  scholar  is  to  acquire  in  every  study  clear  and  accurate 
notions  of  the  topics  with  which  he  has  to  do.  He  may  go  further 
and  make  his  study  exhaustive,  but  clearness  and  accuracy  are  of  the 
utmost  importance.  What  shall  be  said  of  those  who  use,  habitually, 
words  which  are  meaningless  to  them,  even  though  they  are  the  ac- 
cepted formulae  in  the  class-room  ?  Was  Agassiz  a  scholar?  If  yes, 
was  his  claim  to  the  title  due  to  his  knowledge  of  Latin  or  of  fishes? 
I  have  heard  some  say  that  he  was  not  a  scholar,  meaning  thereby  that 
his  studies  in  natural  history  were  not  such  as  belong  to  the  definition 
of  scholarship.  Can  the  title  be  given  to  any  man  who  is  not  well 
versed  in  Latin  or  Greek  ? 

Very  recently,  quite  a  spirited  discussion  has  been  begun  among  the 
dignitaries  in  eastern  colleges,  as  regards  elective  studies.  Harvard 
proposes  to  widen  her  * 'elective  studies"  so  that  a  man  who  has  never 
studied  Greek  may  be  graduated  from  her  halls  in  full  honor.  It  is 
rumored  that  Yale  has  done  or  is  to  do  quite  the  contrary,  by  insisting 
that  the  old  time  classics,  humanities  and  mathematics  shall  be  re- 
quired of  all  her  pupils ;  but  leaving  so  loose  an  option  in  natural  sci- 
ences that  the  coming  graduate  need  know  little  or  nothinjg  of  chem- 
istry, of  botany,  or  of  physiology.  Dr.  McCosh,  of  Princeton,  sides 
with  the  Yale  plan,  but  is,  to  my  thinking,  even  more  conservative 
and  old  fogy.  I  note  also  that  Dr.  Andrew  D.  White  wishes  it  to  be 
known  that  Cornell  University  intends  to  strike  the  golden  mean  by 
making  it  possible  for  a  pupil  to  study  any  course  he  chooses,  if  he 
will  let  the  faculty  arrange  his  course  of  study  for  him,  or  he  will  grat- 
ify his  educational  whims  still  further  if  necessary. 

In  which  of  these  ways  shall  the  scholar  be  trained  ?  Is  knowledge 
of  facts  scholarship  ?  If  so,  is  one  fact  of  greater  value  than  another, 
as,  for  examples,  that  amo  means  I  lave;  that  Cupid  is  the  God  of  Love ; 
that  the  angles  of  an  equilateral  triangle  are  equal ;  or  that  water  is  a 
compound  containing  hydrogen  and  oxygen  ? 
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If  I  may  venture  to  state  my  own  belief  as  to  what  constitutes  schol- 
arship, I  should  say  that  any  man  who  has  a  wide  knowledge  of  facts 
and  ideas,  and  can  state  them  clearly,  is  a  scholar ;  and  I  see  no  limit  to 
the  kind  of  knowledge  he  may  possess  and  no  requirement  that  he 
must  know  any  special  set  of  facts  and  ideas.  In  fact,  I  think  that 
many  men  who  have  had  the  reputation  of  being  scholars  by  reason 
of  their  familiarity  with  Greek,  or  with  metaphysics,  were  only  specialists 
in  a  narrow  field,  and  were  not  scholars  at  all. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  modern  student  can  not  expect  to  know 
every  thing,  but  he  can  expect  to  become  * 'scholarly"  if  his  "special" 
do  not  exclude,  nay,  if  they  embrace  allied  and  collateral  sciences, 
and  these  in  liberal  quantities. 
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MISS  ALTA   BLACKMORE,  AURORA,  IND. 

The  Study  of  reading,  which  the  ancients  deemed  of  such  importance 
has  been  so  sadly  neglected  in  modern  times,  that  it  has  almost  be- 
come a  lost  art.  Why  this  is  true,  it  is  impossible  to  say,  still  the  fact 
remains  the  same,  that  we  have  strangely  degenerated  from  the  days 
in  which  they  read  **in  the  law  of  God  distinctly,  and  gave  the  sense 
and  caused  them  to  understand  the  reading."  Therefore  it  is  with  ex- 
ceeding pleasure  that  we  witness  the  arousing  of  the  people  upon  this 
subject  and  the  eflforts  of  those  concerned  to  give  it  its  proper  part  to 
play  in  the  education  of  the  young. 

Not  to  speak  of  its  value  as  the  means  by  which  our  knowledge  of 
every  other  subject  is  obtained,  as  a  means  of  improvement  in  com- 
position, for  its  influence  in  refining  the  tastes  and  ennobling  the 
heart,  the  study  of  reading  is  invaluable  as  a  household  commodity. 
In  fact  it  is  a  mystery  to  me  how  a  family  of  children  could  be  satis- 
factorily reared  without  its  assistance.  See  what  a  vista  it  opens  up  to 
the  parent.  Into  it  we  have  not  time  now  to  enter,  but  can  only  gaze 
for  a  moment  bewildered  by  the  many  paths  leading  to  the  abode  of 
virtue  and  the  temple  of  knowledge,  along  which  the  feet  of  youth 
may  be  guided.  Perhaps  if  the  habit  of  reading  aloud  were  indulged 
in  to  a  greater  extent  in  the  family,  mothers  would  oftener  be  accosted 
with,  **What  shall  we  read  to-night?''  than,  **Say,  ma,  where' s  my 
hat?"  If  this  custom  were  generally  established,  it  would  undoubt- 
edly prove  a  much  stronger  cord  than  the  proverbial  apron  string  with 
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which  to  tie  the  boys  at  home.  Music  can  in  no  wise  be  compared 
with  reading  as  an  influence  in  the  family. 

We  have  acknowledged  the  importance  of  good  reading,  and  now 
the  thought  which  presents  itself  is  how  to  acquire  this  habit.  One  of 
the  most  important  points  in  teaching  reading  is  the  assignment  of  the 
lesson.  Too  many  teachers  seem  possessed  with  the  idea  that  the 
class  in  reading  should  invariably  begin  at  the  first  lesson  in  the  book, 
then  take  the  next,  and  so  on,  until  the  book  is  completed,  regardless 
of  the  character  of  the  selection  or  the  taste  and  ability  of  the  pupils. 
Indeed,  there  is  no  doubt  that  teachers  have  been  guilty  of  saying, 
"Take  the  next  lesson,"  when  they  had  not  the  remotest  idea  of  what 
that  lesson  was  about.  The  teacher,  before  he  comes  to  his  class, 
should  take  his  book  and,  with  the  class  constantly  in  his  mind, 
carefully  select  his  lesson.  And  if  his  selection  occurs  on  the  last  page 
of  the  book,  what  matter  ?  If  after  he  has  begun  to  work  up  a  lesson, 
he  finds  he  has  made  a  mistake  and  the  pupils  do  not  uuderstand  or 
appreciate  it,  it  should  be  instantly  dropped.  Then  when  he  has  ed- 
ucated his  class  up  to  his  selection,  he  may  return  to  it  with  pleasure 
and  profit.  I  never  yet  have  derived  the  smallest  benefit  from  drag- 
ging pupils  through  a  lesson  they  did  not  understand  or  that  was  dis- 
tasteful to  them.  This  affair  of  assigning  the  lesson  is  fraught  with 
greater  significance  than  at  first  appears,  for  if  a  child  is  habitually  set 
at  work  above  his  comprehension  he  acquires  a  disorderly,  unintelli- 
gent manner  of  reading  that  is  seldom  corrected  in  after  life. 

The  preparation  of  the  lesson.  A  stated  time  should  be  allotted  on 
the  program  for  the  preparation  of  the  lesson.  The  pupil  occupies 
this  at  his  seat ;  and  in  the  preparation  of  this  as  of  every  other  study, 
let  the  dictionary  be  his  constant  companion.  With  this  friend  at  his 
elbow,  he  goes  through  the  entire  lesson  hunting  out  all  the  words  he 
does  not  understand  or  can  not  pronounce,  and  finding  the  meaning 
and  pronunciation  of  each.  The  dictionary  can  scarcely  be  used  with 
profit  lower  than  the  fifth  year,  and  before  this  time  the  pupil  has  been 
taught  the  different  sounds  of  the  letters  and  the  use  of  the  diacritical 
marks ;  in  teaching  the  use  of  the  dictionary,  therefore,  you  have  only 
to  give  instruction  with  regard  to  finding  the  words.  And  there  is  an 
art  about  even  this  that  comes  by  long  practice.  Give  two  or  three 
lessons  in  the  first  place  upon  simply  finding  words  and  selecting  the 
definition  that  applies  to  the  work  in  hand,  and  then  require  the  pupil 
to  find  his  own  words  without  your  assistance.  Never  tell  a  child  the 
meaning  or  pronunciation  of  a  word  unless  you  feel  confident  he  can 
not  find  it  in  any  dictionary  to  which  he  has  access.  It  is  no  charity 
to  give  what  can  by  honest  toil  be  gotten.     I  insist  that  the  mendi- 
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cancy  of  the  world  is  created,  in  a  great  measure,  by  its  charities. 
May  not  the  mendicancy  of  the  mind  result  from  the  same  cause  ? 
After  the  pupil  has  done  this  work  and  mastered  the  thought  to  the 
best  of  his  ability,  he  is  ready  for  you.  In  the  class  these  words 
should  all  be  gone  over  again  under  the  guidance  of  the  teacher  for 
the  sake  of  articulation.  Now  comes  the  heart  of  the  work,  the  study 
of  the  thought.  Divide  the  lesson,  in  your  own  mind,  into  sections. 
For  example,  take  the  lesson  in  Appleton's  Fourth  Reader,  entided, 
"What  Alice  said  to  the  kitten."  Now,  this  lesson,  seemingly  re- 
solves itself  into  certain  parts.  Mischief  has  been  done.  Who  did 
it  ?  What  the  mischief  was.  Alice  accuses  and  reprimands  the  kit- 
ten, then  condemns  it  to  pimishment  Break  it  up  as  you  choose, 
only  have  a  plan.  Then  develop  each  thought  separately  and  fully 
before  proceeding  to  the  next. 

Reading  is  mental  picture- making.  As  soon  as  we  cease  forming 
pictures  in  our  minds  we  cease  reading.  Do  not  even  we,  when  read- 
ing, often  cover  our  eyes  with  our  hand,  in  order  to  call  up  the  scene 
more  vividly.  These  impressions  come  to  the  mind  of  the  child  like 
flashes  of  light  As  we  grow  older  we  lose  the  vividness  in  a  great 
measure.  Now  if  we  can  satisfy  ourselves  that  the  pupil  has  the  pic- 
ture of  the  lesson  in  his  mind,  we  may  be  sure  he  has  the  thought. 
Therefore  we  frequendy  indulge  in  conversation  after  this  fashion :  We 
read  a  little  story  the  other  day  called  "The  complaint  of  the  wild 
flowers."  "Class,  I  have  a  picture  in  my  mind ;  I  wonder  if  it  is  any 
thing  like  yours.  John,  what  do  you  see  in  your  picture  ?  I  see  a 
large  field  with  a  brook  flowing  across  one  comer  of  it.  Mary,  is 
there  anything  else  in  your  picture  ?  Some  flowers  growing  beside 
the  brook.  O  yes,  I  see  them.  They  are  under  a  large  tree.  No, 
no,  the  flowers  are  not  under  a  tree  in  my  picture !  Why  not !  Be- 
cause it  says  'The  sun  shone  on  them  all  day  long.'  Sure  enough  ! 
Well,  Henry,  what  do  you  see  ?  I  don't  just  see  where  John's  brook 
is ;  I  don't  believe  mine  is  in  the  same  place.  Where  is  yours  ?  You 
may  pass  to  the  board  and  show  us.  O  yes,  I  see,  yours  flows  along 
the  side  of  the  meadow  instead  of  across  the  corner.  Are  there  any 
trees  in  your  picture  ?  Yes,  because  it  says,  *The  birds  had  built  their 
nests  in  a  tree  close  by,'  and  I  see  two  big  willow  trees  just  across  the 
brook.  There  is  a  whole  forest  of  trees  on  the  other  side  of  my  brook ! 
What  are  the  flowers  saying  to  each  other?  etc." 

This  is  a  good  way  to  wake  up  a  sleepy  class.  It  is  not  possible  for 
a  recitation  conducted  in  this  manner  to  be  a  dull  one.  It  will  interest 
the  most  stupid  child.  Then  when  peculiar  expressions  occur,  get  the 
pupil's  idea  as  to   the  thought  of  the  author.     You  will  be  surprised. 
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many  times,  at  the  beauty  of  their  conceit.     To  illustrate :    In  Whit- 
tier's  * 'Barefoot  Boy,"  where  he  says, 

''Laughed  the  brook  for  my  delight, 
Through  the  day,  and  through  the  night; 
Whispering  at  the  garden  wall, 
Talked  with  me  from  fall  to  fall." 

Now,  my  thought  with  regard  to  the  expression  "from  fall  to  fall," 
was  that  the  brook  talked  to  the  boy  constantly,  all  the  year  round, 
from  one  fall  until  the  next,  but  the  fancy  of  the  class  was,  that  the 
brook  talked  with  the  boy  from  one  tiny  water-fall  to  another,  which, 
jrou  see,  was  a  much  prettier  interpretation  than  mine.  Why,  I  could 
just  see  that  brook  throwing  back  sparkle  and  defiance  as  it  tumbled 
over  the  stones. 

Good  reading  requires  much  thinking  on  the  part  of  the  pupil,  and 
a  thoughtful  child  will  often  render  a' passage  differently  from  you. 
Reading  is  not  arbitrary,  hence  if  his  way  is  as  good  as  yours,  or  what 
is  frequently  the  case,  better,  ask  his  reason  for  so  doing  and  allow 
him  to  keep  it  If  he  is  unable  to  give  the  reason,  lead  him  to  see  it 
Every  sentence  is  like  a  diamond,  which  flashes  back  light  from  any 
of  its  faces,  according  as  one  or  another  of  them  is  presented  to  the 
sun.  Therefore  the  pupil  should  satisfy  his  mind  as  to  the  thought  of 
the  author  and  express  that  thought  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others. 
Now  the  work  is  ju&t  begun.  Now  comes  the  serious  business  of 
reading. 

To  insist  that  a  pupil  shall  read  as  he  talks  is  absurd,  for  he  may  be 
a  most  abominable  talker.  A  natural  expression  is  our  aim,  but  we 
cannot  attain  it  by  simply  reading  as  we  are  in  the  habit  of  speaking. 
The  art  of  reading  is  the  means  by  which  we  acqliire  this  naturalness 
of  expression,  and  when  we  have  become  so  artful  that  we  are  artless, 
we  have  reached  our  goal. 

In  the  recitation,  word-coloring  should  receive  attention.     We  talk 
a  deal  about  emphasis  and  think  that  by  merely  securing  good  empha- 
sis we  secure  good  reading.     This  idea  is  erroneous.     I  may  read  a 
sentence  with  faultless  emphasis  and  yet  fail  to  impress  you.     A  little 
sentence  in  the  second  or  third  reader,  I  have  forgotten  which,  occurs 
to  me  that  illustrates  my  point  nicely.     "But  the  captain  is  a  brave 
man,  and  the  ship  is  good  and  strong.     I  think  it  will  ride  through  the 
storm."     Read  at  first  employing  only  emphasis,  then  again  expressing 
the  idea  of  bravery,  goodness  and  strength,  and  in  the  latter  part  a 
sense  of  relief,  simply  by  the  manner  of  utterance,  and  you  will  read- 
ily understand  my  position.     I  have  another  in  my  mind  which  is  a 
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meager  sentence  in  itself,  but  when  properly  read  becomes  rich  and 
warm.  '  *But  the  birds  sing  on,  for  they  love  the  little  flower,  she  is 
so  meek  and  fair."  Make  every  word  mean  something.  I  find  that 
this  requires  the  most  work  on  my  part,  but  it  is  the  beauty  of  reading. 

Cultivate  the  voice  also,  to  a  certain  extent.  Of  course  we  can  not 
enter  into  any  elaborate  course  of  voice  culture,  but  when  your  pupils 
are  able  to  raise  or  lower  the  pitch  of  voice  at  will,  you  have  g^ned  a 
strong  point.  There  are  rough,  harsh  voices  that  must  be  toned 
down  and  made  sweet  and  flexible.  The  monotony  of  reading  must 
be  broken  up  by  requiring  the  tone  of  voice  to  be  varied,  according  to 
the  sense. 

An  idea  seems  to  be  prevalent  that  there  is  a  ''reading  tone"  and 
the  pupil  exerts  himself  to  sustain  it  with  credit,  when  if  he  would  only 
luxuriate  in  a  few  little  curves  and  slides,  his  effort  would  be  less  ex- 
cruciating. 

In  the  accomplishment  of  this,  music  is  a  great  help.  Teach  the 
scale,  at  all  events,  for  when  you  say,  * 'Lower  your  voice,"  the  pupil 
does  not  know  how  to  comply,  but  if  you  say,  "You  have  mi,  now 
strike  lower  do,"  the  required  pitch  is  readily  given. 

I  would  not  really  teach  gesture  in  connection  with  daily  reading, 
yet  there  are  certain  attitudes  of  the  body,  movements  of  the  head, 
and  facial  expressions  that  should  be  encouraged  rather  than  repressed. 

After  the  pupil  has  read  the  text  to  your  satisfaction,  call  upon  him 
to  read  the  same,  giving  synonymous  terms  for  words  which  you  men- 
tion. By  this  means  you  are  sure  he  understands  what  he  is  reading, 
and  enlarges  his  vocabulary. 

Reading  is  strikingly  analogous  to  music,  and  what  applies  to  one 
applies  also  to  the  other.  I  know  concert  reading  is  frowned  down 
by  some,  but,  to  my  mind,  it  bears  the  same  relation  to  reading  that 
concert  singing  or  playing  does  to  music.  It  gives  what  we  call  pre- 
cision of  touch  or  expression. 

The  ability  to  read  from  unfamiliar  books  and  papers  is  a  valuable 
but  severe  test  of  the  pupil's  skill.  Which  one  of  us  but,  sometimes, 
finds  it  difficult  to  interpret  the  thought  at  sight.  The  teacher's  efforts 
should  be  supplemented,  in  every  instance,  by  home  reading.  We 
may  be  filled  to  the  brim  with  theory,  still  it  is  practice,  in  this  as  in 
everything  else,  that  makes  perfect,  and  the  teacher  can  give  the  pupil 
next  to  no  drill  in  the  school-room.  Therefore,  urge  it  upon  him. 
Place  an  object  before  him,  the  pleasure  given  to  father  and  mother, 
or  what  not,  and  you  will  find  no  trouble  in  interesting  any  boy  or 
girl  in  practicing  reading  at  home. — Educational  Weekly, 
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BY  W.  H.  C.  N. 

In  the  Fall  of  1882,  the  writer  took  charge  of  the  upper  room  of  the 

village  school  of  West  R .     He  found,  as  many  another  teacher 

has  found,  only  the  usual  school  furniture — desks,  blackboards,  stove, 
a  clock,  a  few  maps  and  a  couple  of  chairs.  He  did  iiot  find,  as  many 
another  teacher  has  not  found,  a  well  selected  library,  nor  shelves  well 
stocked  with  apparatus  for  teaching  the  higher  branches.  To  devise 
plans  for  supplying  these  deficiencies  became  the  writer's  pleasant 
task.  Something  about  those  for  starting  a  library  is  told  in  the  fol- 
lowing paragraphs. 

At  the  close  of  the  Fall  term  of  1882,  two  exhibitions  were  given  to 
the  citizens  by  the  advanced  pupils.  There  were  the  usual  recitations, 
essays,  tableaux,  dialogs,  etc.,  etc.  The  net  receipts  for  both  nights 
were  $87.  With  well  lined  pockets  I  entered  the  store  of  Cobb,  An- 
drews &  Co.,  the  Saturday  before  Christmas,  and  purchasing  ninety 
volumes,  laid  the  foundation  of  a  permanent  school  library. 

The  following  Spring  the  net  proceeds  of  a  sugar-party,  under 
school  auspices,  was  $14.50.     This  purchased  eighteen  more  volumes. 

No  effort  was  made  in  the  early  part  of  the  school  year  of  1883-4 
to  increase  our  library  fund;  but  early  in  February,  1884,  a  school  ex- 
hibition in  our  new  town  hall  netted  $45,  and  one  week  later  a  Long- 
fellow entertainment,  the  first  of  its  kind  in  R ,  at  10  cents  ad- 
mission, added  $18  more.  About  the  middle  of  March,  a  lecture  by 
a  former  teacher  brought  in  $10,  and  with  these  $73,  nearly  ninety  ad- 
ditional volumes  were  placed  upon  the  shelves.  Later  in  the  season 
some  more  money  was  raised  by  a  concert.  This,  however,  was  not 
expended  until  the  present  season. 

Last  Fall  it  was  determined  to  vary  the  program.  A  subscription 
paper  for  a  lecture  course  was  started.  To  adults,  five  lectures  were 
offered  for  $1.00,  and  to  the  pupils  of  the  school  and  to  those  of  a 
neighboring  school,  the  price  was  50  cents.  Single  tickets  were  25  and 
15  cents.  $64  was  collected  on  this  paper.  To  aid  the  cause,  the 
lecturers  generously  consented  to  come  for  their  expenses,  which  thus 
far  have  been  more  than  met  by  door  receipts. 

Early  in  the  Fall,  invitations  were  sent  to  five  village  schools  to  par- 
ticipate in  a  literary  contest.  Prizes  were  offered,  and  four  schools  re- 
sponded to  the  invitation.  On  the  evening  of  Dec.  5,  the  Town  Hall 
was  packed,  and  many  people  went  away  for  lack  of  standing  room. 
$45  was  the  net  proceeds,  and  with  this  and  the  money  on  hand — 
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$114  in  all — more  than  a  hundred  volumes  have  been  put  into  the 
book-case. 

Thus  in  two  years,  from  Dec.  23,  1882,  to  Dec.  23,  1884,  $290 
worth  of  books  have  been  added  to  the  resources  of  our  school.  This 
result  implies  work  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  and  sympathy  from 
school  patrons ;  neither  can  do  much  without  the  other.  If  the  teach- 
er perform  the  one  and  enlist  the  other,  success  must  follow. 

Only  teachers  who  have  so  labored  understand  the  greatness  of  the 
work,  and  they  have  probably  found  their  only  but  all-sufficient  reward 
in  the  pleasant  words  of  commendation  so  often  heard,  and  in  seeing 
the  avidity  with  which  the  books  are  read  by  both  parents  and  pupils. 

The  record  shows  that  in  the  aggregate  nearly  1,000  volumes  have 
been  drawn.  This,  of  course,  has  little  reference  to  the  books  added 
in  the  past  month.  They  are  nearly  always  returned  in  a  condition  which 
shows  that  they  have  been  read.  Better  yet,  daily  recitations  and 
class-room  conversation  give  abundant  evidence  that  the  mental  food 
which  the  young  minds  have  digested  has  nourished  and  enlarged  their 
souls.  Their  intellects  are  sharper,  and  their  character  foundations 
are  being  so  broadened  and  deepened  that,  as  they  grow  up,  they  can 
not  but  become  better  and  more  useful  men  and  women. 

The  subjoined  catalog  is  given  with  the  hope  that  it  may  help  some 
fellow-teacher  to  start  another  library,  or  add  to  one  already  existing. 

BOOKS  OF  REFERENCE. 

Chambers's  Encyclopedia,  10  vols. ;  American  Additions,  4  vols. 

FICTION. 

Scotfs  Novels,  24  vols.;  Dickens's  Novels,  22  vols. ;  Miss  Alcott's 
Works — My  Girls ;  My  Boys ;  Cupid  and  Chow  Chow ;  Shawl  Straps ; 
Eight  Cousins ;  Little  Men ;  Little  Women,  Part  I,  Part  II ;  Henry 
VIII  and  Katherine  Parr ;  Frederick  the  Great ;  Adam  Bede ;  The 
Mill  on  the  Floss ;  A  Brave  Lady ;  A  Noble  Life ;  John  Halifax;  Tom 
Brown  at  Oxford ;  Tom  Brown  at  Rugby  ;  Alhambra ;  Bracebridge 
Hall;  Wolfert's  Roost;  Cast  up  by  the  Sea;  A  Long  Look  Ahead; 
Hard  Cash ;  Rienzi ;  Last  of  the  Barons ;  Kenelm  Chillingly ;  Deer 
Slayer ;  Pathfinder ;  Pioneer  ;  Last  of  Mohicans  ;  Hypatia ;  Aurelian  ; 
Jane  Eyre;  Uarda,  Vol.  i,  Vol.  2;  Ten  Times  One  is  Ten;  Nelly 
Kinnard's  Kingdom  ;  Don  Quixote ;  Sevenoaks ;  Tanglewood  Tales. 

HISTORY. 

History  of  English  People,  4  vols. ;  Hist,  of  Rome ;  Hist,  ol 
Greece;  Hist,  of  U.  S. ;  Hist,  of  France;  HisL  of  Germany;  Hist, 
of  Egypt ;  Hist,  of  Our  Own  Times,  2  vols. ;  Parkman's  Histories,  8 
vols. ;  Spanish  Papers,  2  vols. ;  Grenada ;  Knickerbocker ;  Remark- 
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able  Events  in  World's  History;  Romance  of  Revolution;  Camp 
Fires  of  Napoleon ;  History  of  Culture  ;  Age  of  Elizabeth ;  Massacre 
of  St.  Bartholomew;  The  American  State  ;  Boy's  Fro  issart;  Knightly 
Legends;  Hist,  of  American  People;  Era  of  Protestant  Revolution; 
The  Crusades ;  Old  Times  in  the  Colonies ;  Boys  of '76 ;  Boys  of  '61 ; 
Fifteen  Decisive  Battles ;  Readings  from  English  History. 

POETRY. 

Whittier ;  Scott ;  Longfellow ;  Bryant ;  Lowell ;  Saxe ;  Cooper ; 
Pope;  Shakespeare;  Tennyson;  Bret  Hart;  Owen  Meredith;  Boy's 
Percy ;  Dream  of  Adirondacks. 

TRAVELS. 

Wallace's  Russia ;  Baker's  Turkey ;  Gould's  Germany ;  Mexico  and 
Lost  Provinces ;  Sandwich  Islands ;  Wild  Life  under  the  Equator ; 
Lost  in  the  Jungles ;  Twenty  thousand  Leagues  under  the  Sea ;  As- 
toria ;  Bonneville ;  England  Without  and  Within ;  Greater  Britain ; 
Bits  of  Travel  at  Home ;  Bits  of  Travel  Abroad ;  Wreck  of  the  Chan- 
cellor ;  Around  the  World  in  Eighty  Days ;  Desert  of  Ice  ;  First  Im- 
pressions of  England;  Views  Afoot;  A  Woman's  Experience  in  Eu- 
rope; My  Irish  Journey;  At  the  North  Pole;  Life  on  the  Nile; 
Through  Cities  and  Prairie  Lands  ;  Zigzag  Journeys  in  Classic  Lands  ; 
Zigzag  Journeys  in  the  Orient ;  Boy  Travellers'  in  China  and  Japan ; 
Boy  Travellers  in  Siam  and  Java ;  Boy  Travellers  in  India  and  Cey- 
lon ;  Robinson  Crusoe ;  Hans  Bunker,  or  Silver  Skates ;  Two  Years 
before  the  Mast ;  Stories  of  Discovery ;  Stories  of  Adventure. 

SCIENTIFIC. 

Polar  Seas ;  Wonders  of  Science ;  Fragments  of  Science ;  Evolu- 
tion; What  is  Darwinism ;  Magnetism  ;  Fairy  Land  of  Science ;  How 
to  Get  Strong ;  Forms  of  Water ;  Volcanoes ;  Light  Science  for  Leis- 
ure Hours. 

BIOGRAPHIES. 

Lives  of  Columbus ;  Goldsmith ;  Mahomet ;  Washington ;  De 
Soto;  Jackson;  Fenimore  Cooper;  Irving;  Vasco  De  Garna;  Pi- 
zarro;  Magellan;  Sir  Francis  Drake;  Lincoln;  Calhoun;  Patrick 
Henry  ;  Jefferson  ;  Alexander  Hamilton  ;  French  Leaders ;  Self-made 
Men;  Celebrated  French  Sovereigns;  Plutarch's  Lives;  The  Four 
Georges  ;  Classic  Mythology  ;  About  Old  Story  Tellers. 

MISCELLANEOUS. 

Character ;  Thrift ;  Getting  On  in  the  World ;  On  the  Threshold ; 
Crayon ;  Salmagundi;  Sketch-book ;    Traveller ;  Manual   of  English 
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Literature ;  Specimens  of  English  Literature ;  Gold  Foil ;  Timothy 
Titcombs  Letters ;  Tim  and  Tip ;  Left  Behind ;  Diddy  Dumps  and 
Dot;  Paul  Grayson;  Mr.  Stubb's  Brother ;  Raising  the  Pearl ;  The 
Moral  Pirates;  Toby  Tyler  ;  Autocrat  of  the  Breakfast  Table;  Boy's 
King  Arthur;  Gladstone's  Gleanings  from  Past  Years,  7  vols. 


THE  MEANING  OF  WORDS. 


BY  HARRIET   E.   STEVENS,   NEWARK,  O. 

Three  ways  of  bringing  mind  in  contact  with  mind  are  granted  to  us : 
by  look  and  gesture ;  by  the  inarticulate  cry  ;  and  by  words,  written 
or  spoken.  Of  the  meaning  conveyed  by  the  first  two,  we  are  seldom 
in  doubt.  But  when  we  come  to  consider  words  as  representatives  of 
thoughts,  they  are  often  misleading. 

In  a  broad  sense,  words  and  their  proper,  complete  meaning,  make 
up  education.  These  symbols  and  the  thoughts  that  fill  them  out,  oc- 
cupy our  attention  from  the  kindergarten  through  the  university — aye, 
all  through  life.  How  important  is  it  then,  that  we  educators  look  to 
it  carefully  that  these  signs  of  menial  activity  be  well  filled  out  and 
abounding  in  life.  Is  there  not  a  common  short-coming  at  this  point? 
Generally,  the  teaching  of  the  definitions  of  words  is  quite  well  done, 
I  take  it ;  but  that  there  is  to  some  extent  a  failure  to  round  out  and 
give  soulful  meanings  to  them,  I  am  convinced.  Is  it  not  possible  to 
have  some  words,  at  least,  so  taught  that  they  can  not  be  seen  without 
calling  up  before  the  mind,  living,  full  images  ? 

In  order  that  we  may  be  able  to  make  a  clear  distinction  between 
the  definition  and  the  real  meaning  of  a  word,  as  here  used,  let  us  con- 
sult experience.  Suppose  sometime  when  we  are  reading  well-written 
thoughts,  in  which  every  word  is  suggestive  of  lively,  pleasing  images, 
wc  come  to  a  new  word  and  are  compelled  to  consult  the  dictionary 
for  its  definition.  The  faint,  lifeless  idea  called  up  by  this  stranger, 
compared  with  the  expressive  faces  of  the  old  friendly  words  that  have 
woven  themselves  into  the  warp  and  woof  of  our  mental  being,  sug- 
gests the  wide  difference  between  the  mere  definition  and  the  actual 
signification  of  words.  Until  we  can  get  our  pupils  beyond  the  trans- 
lation of  words  into  other  words,  and  can  lead  them  to  see  and  feel 
their  meanings  in  lively  mental  pictures,  we  have  failed  to  make  them 
realize  and  understand  the  true  use  of  these  symbols.  Of  course  it 
takes  a  life's  experience  to  make  us  fill  out  the  concepts  of  some  words, 
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but,  in  my  judgment,  our  pupils  could  be  taught  a  much  greater  fulness 
of  meaning  than  they  usually  are. 

That  the  definitions  of  the  dictionary  are  sufficient  for  many  words 
we  are  called  upon  to  interpret,  is  no  doubt  true,  but  that  a  vocab- 
ulary acquired  from  this  source  exclusively  or  mainly,  can  express  a 
living,  warm  soul,  we  do  not  believe.  There  is  a  soul  in  words  that 
can  never  come  from  the  dictionary ;  nor  is  it  an  easy  task  to  get  this 
spirit  embodied  in  certain  symbols,  always  thereafter  to  be  called  up 
by  them.  Never  until  this  **animus"  of  words  is  comprehended,  can 
the  youth  cull  from  the  list  those  that  will  most  sincerely  and  most  ef- 
fectively serve  him  as  his  life's  vocabulary. 

But  let  us  look  at  this  subject  from  the  point  of  pleasure.  Some 
favored  soul  catches  glimpses  of  the  deeper,  more  inspiring  side  of  life, 
and  gives  them  to  the  world  in  words.  They  are  read  by  two  persons  : 
the  one  pronounces  them  fine  and  says  much  m  their  praise,  but  they 
fail  to  move  his  nature  to  its  depths  because  he  cannot  give  the  words 
in  which  they  are  clothed  a  soulful  translation.  The  other  reads  and 
fills  out  the  words  with  their  broad  meanings,  until  his  spirit  is  in  per. 
feet  sympathy  with  the  author,  and  he  is  raised  to  the  same  lofty 
height  of  noble  aspiration.  Can  we  doubt  which  enjoys  more  ?  Is 
this  question  of  happiness  such  a  small  one  that  we  can  lightly  over- 
look any  means  that  promotes  it  ? 

One  word  vitalized  with  deep  meaning  may  awaken  a  chord  of  sym- 
pathy that  will  vibrate,  in  kindred  souls,  for  a  lifetime.  Surely  our 
access  to  sympathetic  youls  is  not  so  easy  that  we  should  do  aught  to 
make  it  more  difficult.  When  we  feel  the  real  union  of  sentiment  and 
true  companionship  consequent  on  the  exchange  of  ideas  by  means  of 
heavily  laden  words,  then  is  it  that  we  realize  to  its  fullest  extent  the 
paramount  value  and  pleasure  of  using  words  full  of  meaning.  Is  it 
not  a  common  experience  of  earnest  souls  that  they  keep  some  words 
in  reserve,  fearing  to  utter  them  lest  their  full  signification  should  not 
be  understood  ?  But  when  they  do  find  a  life  beating  in  unison  with 
their  own,  to  whom  they  can  give  fearlessly  their  rare  words,  how  in- 
tense the  delight ! 

I  claim  that  we  can  do  something  towards  making  the  stock  of  living 
words  the  common  property  of  a  greater  number,  and  the  duty  is 
imperative.  We  teachers  are  urged  by  considerations  of  our  pupils' 
sincerity,  their  pleasure,  and  their  highest  well-being,  to  make  greater 
effort  in  this  direction.  I  suggest  a  few  ways  in  which  pupils  may  be 
trained  to  a  fuller  appreciation  of  the  significance  and  force  of  words  : 

First,  Teach  fewer  words  and  teach  them  more  fully.  The  words 
of  our  language  may  be  divided  into  two  classes.     A  somewhat  large 
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class  includes  the  words  we  seldom  meet  and  more  rarely  have  occa- 
sion to  use.  But  little,  if  any  school  time  should  be  given  to  the  study 
of  such  words.  In  relation  to  them,  the  best  thing  a  teacher  can  do 
for  his  pupils  is  to  cultivate  a  dictionary  conscience  and  habit.  How- 
ever much  time  the  average  pupil  in  our  common  schools  may  give  to 
these  words,  they  are  likely  to  remain  outside  of  his  vocabulary. 

The  other  class  contains  the  more  common  words  from  which  a 
large  part  of  every  one's  vocabulary  is  made.  This  class  constitutes 
the  great  field  of  language  culture  in  the  common  school.  These 
words  should  be  studied  and  used  until  every  one  speaks  with  a  full- 
ness of  meaning.  It  matters  little  to  the  average  mind  whether  his 
words  be  of  Latin,  or  German,  or  Saxon  origin.  The  matter  of  chief 
importance  is  a  correct  knowledge  and  use  of  them. 

A  second  way  in  which  we  may  give  fuller  meaning  to  words,  is  by 
freely  using  the  imagination  of  the  pupil  in  picturing  the  idea  suggest- 
ed. In  this  way  his  incorrect  ideas  may  be  exposed,  and  he  must  be 
lead  to  repeat  the  operation  until  the  picture  is  correctly  painted.  A 
third  aid,  and  by  the  way  a  most  powerful  one,  may  be  found  in  each 
teacher  using  freely  the  words  that  mean  most  to  her,  and  in  encour- 
aging each  pupil  to  adopt  and  fill  out  the  words  that  express  most  of 
his  thought  and  life.  •  By  applying  exactly  the  right  words  to  the  con- 
duct of  our  pupils,  a  wonderful  signification  attaches  to  them. 

Fourth,  We  believe  that  a  gain  in  sincerity  accrues  to  the  pupil 
by  requiring  him  to  use  the  right  word  in  the  proper  place.  In  order 
to  do  this  he  must  understand  the  full  meaning  of  the  word  he  em- 
ploys. For  example,  the  words  coarse  and  rough  are  often  carelessly 
interchanged  in  their  application  to  character.  According  to  the  true 
meaning  of  these  words,  this  is  a  great  error,  the  two  words  meaning 
very  different  things.  In  a  rough  person  we  often  find  surprising 
depths  of  tenderness,  but  a  coarse  nature  springs  from  a  cold,  often  a 
cruel  heart.     The  difference  is  very  wide. 

Lastly,  By  impressing  upon  our  pupils  strongly  the  sacredness  of 
words,  we  may  do  much  to  intensify  their  meaning.  How  often  are 
we  shocked  by  hearing  words  we  hold  too  dear  and  loo  sacred  for 
common  use  applied  in  the  most  trivial  way  !  Are  we  not  called  upon 
to  check  this  trifling  and  profane  use  of  words  ?  May  we  not  at  least 
lay  up  a  few  words  in  the  **holy  of  holies"  of  the  growing  soul,  to 
which  it  will  turn  for  the  expression  of  its  noblest,  truest  thoughts,  and 
which  will  ever  prove  inspiring  and  full  of  meaning  when  uttered  or 
heard? 


It  is  our  duty  to  study  those  matters  in  which  it  is  our  duty  to  act. 
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THREE  OLD  SCHOOL  BOOKS. 


BY  HENRY  A.  FORD,  A.   M. 

The  recent  death  of  the  distinguished  ex-Speaker  of  the  Federal 
House  of  Representatives,  and  former  Vice-President  of  the  United 
States,  the  Hon.  Schuyler  Colfax,  lends  new  interest  to  a  triad  of  ven- 
erable text-books  which  were  used  by  the  boy  Schuyler  in  the  schools 
of  New  York  and  Brooklyn  more  than  a  half  century  since,  and  came 
into  possession  of  the  writer  many  years  after,  by  the  gift  of  the  States- 
man. All  have  the  interest  of  association  with  the  early  training  of 
one  of  America's  foremost  citizens,  and  each  has  an  interest  of  its  own, 
as  a  good  example  of  the  text-books,  in  classic  as  well  as  English 
study,  of  two  generations  ago. 

One  of  them  is  a  copy  of  the  very  first  book  of  a  geographical  charac- 
ter published  in  America,  the  Geography  by  Rev.  Jedidiah  Morse, 
D.  D.,  first  issued  in  1784,  soon  after  the  close  of  the  War  of  the 
Revolution.  This,  however,  is  of  the  26th  edition,  and  bears  date 
1828,  by  which  year  the  geographies  of  Cummings  (1808),  of  Wood- 
bridge  (1821),  and  of  Mrs.  Willard  (1822),  had  appeared,  and  Dr. 
Morse  had  gone  to  his  long  home.  This  edition  was  consequently 
prepared  by  his  son,  Sidney  Edwards  Morse,  A.  M. ,  one  of  the  foun- 
ders of  the  New  York  Observer^  who  had  first  assisted  upon  the  twenty- 
second  edition  in  1820.  He  did  remarkably  good  work  for  his  time, 
too,  with  the  very  limited  aids  then  at  hand.  In  a  preface  of  some 
length  he  submits  a  series  of  observations,  many  of  which  would  be 
creditable  to  advanced  geographical  teaching  fifty- six  years  later. 
Their  chief  and  characteristic  excellence,  that  of  his  **New  System  of 
Geography,"  is  indicated  by  the  closing  remarks :  ''Instead  of  a  mass 
of  names  and  things,  having  no  perceptible  connection  with  each 
other,  the  pupil  finds  that  he  can  put  them  together  in  a  regular  series, 
and  often  that  he  can  reason  from  one  to  the  other.  Thus  natural 
associations  are  formed,  which  aid  the  memory,  and  the  acquisition  of 
knowledge  in  this  way  becomes  easy  and  delightful.'' 

This  book  is  a  very  plain  i8mo  of  311  pages,  about  the  size  of  one 
of  our  larger  ''mental  arithmetics,"  and  bound  in  the  old  time 
* 'boards."  It  is  wholly  without  pictures,  diagrams,  or  maps,  the  last- 
named  being  relegated  to  an  accompanying  atlas,  after  the  old  fashion. 
It  was  printed  by  "J.  &  J.  Harper,"  the  modest  firm  which  soon  after 
laid  the  foundations  of  the  great  book-publishing  house  of  Harper  & 
Brothers.  One  of  the  fly  leaves  bears  the  inscription,  in  a  scrawling 
school-boy  hand,    "S.    Colfax,  New  York,   September  7th,  1832,"  ; 
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and  on  other  leaves  appear,  probably  written  by  the  same  bright  lad, 
a  short  list  of  Scotch  cities,  a  very  simple  "sum"  in  addition,  with  some 
other  figuring,  and  the  penciled  remark,  '*Ned  is  a  toper,"  fitly  fol- 
lowed by  the  word  * 'desperation." 

This  battered  little  relic  of  nearly  sixty  years  agone  returns  to  mo- 
mentary life  a  great  deal  of  dead  nomenclature  upon  the  map  of  the 
world.  Here  is  not  only  the  * 'British  America"  which  survived  to  a 
comparatively  recent  period  in  the  geographies,  but  the  * 'Russian  Set- 
tlements" as  well.  Mexico  has  die  alternative  name  of  "New  Spain." 
The  only  "republics"  allowed  to  South  America  are  Columbia  and 
Bolivia.  Besides  Germany  and  Prussia,  the  book  deals  separately 
with  Saxony,  Hanover,  Bavaria,  Wirtemberg,  and  Baden.  Between 
Italy  and  Turkey  in  Europe  is  sandwiched  the  "Ionian  Republic." 
There  is  no  mention  of  Afghanistan,  whose  place  is  taken  by  "Ca- 
bul  or  Cabulistan" — the  land  of  Cabul.  Siberia  is  but  a  district  of 
"Russia  in  Asia,"  and  Turkistan  is  altogether  absorbed  in  * 'Independ- 
ent Tartary,"  whose  other  countries  are  "Great  Bucharia  in  the  South- 
east," and  "Karasm  [Khorassan]  in  the  Southwest."  Great  part  of 
Africa  was  still  terra  incognita,  "We  know  very  little  about  Central 
Africa,"  says  the  compiler.  "South  of  the  Mountains  of  the  Moon 
every  part  of  it  is  wholly  unknown,  and  north  of  these  mountains  there 
are  extensive  districts  which  have  never  been  visited  by  Europeans." 

But  the  most  notable  differences  between  the  old  and  the  new,  nat- 
urally, are  in  descriptions  of  the  United  States.  No  "Western  States" 
are  included  except  Tennessee,  Kentucky,  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois, 
and  Missouri ;  and  there  are  no  territories  save  Michigan,  Arkansas, 
Missouri,  and  the  "Northwest."  Within  the  third  of  these  was  em- 
braced nearly  all  the  vast  tract  lying  between  the  Mississippi  and  the 
Pacific,  "the  Spanish  Possessions  on  the  South,  and  "the  British  Pos- 
sessions on  the  North."  In  this  mighty  wilderness  was  just  one  civ- 
ilized village,  "a  white  settlement  called  Astoria,  near  the  mouth  of 
Columbia  River."  The  "country  on  the  Arkansas  river"  was  still 
"the  paradise  of  hunters."  The  Northwest  Territory,  sadly  shrunken 
from  the  great  organization  of  that  name  erected  by  the  famous  Ordi- 
nance of  1787,  comprised  only  the  present  State  of  Wisconsin  and  the 
Upper  Peninsula  of  Michigan,  with  the  "Ouisconsin"  as  its  chief  river, 
and  not  a  single  settlement  of  white  men  named  within  its  borders. 

The  great  State  of  Ohio  receives  attention  in  two  and  one-third  of 
these  small  pages.  Much  of  the  description  is  given  to  physical  ge- 
ography. The  State  had  but  seventy-two  counties,  and  Indians  still 
occupied  the  north-west  part.  Of  religion,  the  only  remarks  are : 
"The  Presbyterians  are  most  numerous,   and  next  to  them  are  the 
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Methodists."  Of  commerce  is  said  but  this :  "The  principal  exports 
are  flour,  pork,  and  tobacco.  These  are  carried  down  the  Ohio  and 
Mississippi  to  New  Orleans,  and  foreign  goods  received  from  the  same 
place  by  the  steamboats,  and  from  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore  across 
the  Alleghany  Mountains."  The  beginnings  of  the  Ohio  and  Erie 
and  Miami  canals  are  noted,  and  one  or  two  others  are  suggested. 
Three  lines  are  given  to  education :  "The  Ohio  University,  at 
Athens,  and  the  Cincinnati  College,  are  the  most  respectable  literary 
institutions.  They  are  in  their  infancy,  but  their  prospects  are  prom- 
ising." A  remark  appended  to  the  few  statistics  of  population  gives 
the  pleasing  information  that  "there  are  no  slaves  in  Ohio."  The 
only  "chief  towns"  mentioned  are,  in  order,  Cincinnati,  (which  had 
16,230  population  in  1826),  Chillicothe,  Columbus,  Marietta,  Zanes- 
ville,  Steuben ville,  Portsmouth,  Athens,  and  Cleaveland,"  as  the  cor- 
rect orthography  should  remain  to  this  day.  Very  little  is  said  of  these 
places  except  to  define  their  geographical  situation. 

The  other  books  can  be  dismissed  with  briefer  notice.  Both  are 
Latin  books,  and  both  pretty  tough  nuts  for  a  boy  of  eleven  or  twelve 
to  crack,  even  if  a  "smart"  one.  The  larger,  "The  Newhampshire 
Latin  Grammar,"  a  copy  of  which  I  have  never  seen  elsewhere.  Its 
title  page  is  gone,  and  I  cannot  give  its  author,  or  place  or  date  of 
issue.  It  is  a  little  affair,  bound  in  russet  leather,  of  204  pages,  76  (or 
more  than  one-third)  of  which  form  an  appendix  of  tables,  etc.,  in 
fourteen  sections,  largely  taken  from  Adam's  older  book  of  "Rudi- 
ments of  Latin  and  English  Grammar."  The  introduction  begins  in 
the  true  old  way,  with  the  definitions,  "Grammar  is  the  art  of  speak- 
ing and  writing  correctly;  "Latin  Grammar  is  the  art  of  speaking 
and  writing  the  Latin  language  correctly;"  "Grammar  consists  of 
four  parts,"  etc.,  etc.  The  treatment  of  the  subject  throughout  is 
strikingly  different  from  that  in  the  elementary  text-books  of  Latin 
which  serve  our  children  so  pleasantly  nowadays,  and  must  have  been 
difficult  work  for  a  mere  child. 

The  remaining  book  is  still  more  surprising,  as  a  matter  for  juvenile 
study.  It  is  another  i8mo,  of  120  pages,  published  at  New  York  in 
1824;  and  its  title  is  worth  giving  in  extensoi  "Elements  of  Latin 
Prosody  and  Metre,  compiled  from  the  best  authorities ;  together  with 
a  synopsis  of  Poetic  Licenses  occurring  in  the  Versification  of  Virgil, 
a  Metrical  Index  to  the  Lyric  Compositions  of  Horace,  and  the  Scan- 
ning of  the  Mixed  Trimeter  and  Dimeter  Iambics  of  the  Latter  Poet. 
By  Charles  Anthon,  Adjunct  Professor  of  Languages  in  Columbia  Col- 
lege, New  York."  It  must  have  been  one  of  the  earliest  works  of  this 
voluminous  compiler  and  editor,  whose  memory  is  blessed  by  several 
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generations  of  lazy  students.  Not  much  laziness,  however,  could  go 
to  faithful  study  of  this  book,  which  looks  like  a  particularly  hard  one, 
with  notes  partly  in  Greek.  There  is  some  satisfaction,  however,  in 
the  internal  evidence,  as  of  marking  and  wear,  that  the  boy  Colfax 
was  not  bothered  with  more  than  about  fifty  pages  of  its  perplexities. 
He  was  further  annoyed  by  the  writing,  in  large,  careless  script,  prob- 
ably by  some  school-fellow,  of  his  name  as  "Scuyler  Colfax,"  which 
evidently  prompted  the  more  exact  scholar  to  write  his  name  correctly 
and  repeatedly  on  the  same  page,  in  one  case  with  the  date,  ''May 
15th,  1834,  Brooklyn,  Long  Island,"  indicating  that  the  family  had 
changed  its  residence  since  the  former  autograph  in  the  Geography. 
Detroit^  Michigan, 


A  LETTER  FROM  ILLINOIS. 

Elmhurst,  III.,  Feb.  17,  1885. 
Editor  Educational  Monthly : 

As  several  articles  have  recently  appeared  in  the  columns  of  the 
Monthly  from  the  West,  the  writer  believes  that  some  items  from  a 
field  of  labor  less  remote  would  not  be  entirely  ignored  by  your  many 
readers.  Indeed,  *  *The  West"  is  such  a  vast  field  that  many  letters 
could  be  written  and  only  a  small  portion  be  represented. 

We  are  but  sixteen  miles  from  the  western  metropolis,  due  west,  on 
the  Chicago  and  North  Western  railway,  in  a  section  of  country  both 
level  and  windy.  Snow  storms  and  snow-drifts  are  not  uncommon, 
while  the  thermometer  the  last  eight  days  (excepting  fifteen  minutes 
for  recess)  has  ranged  from  10^  to  35^  below  zero. 

The  schools  of  Illinois,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  learn,  have  improved 
very  much  within  the  last  few  years*  The  laws  have  been  revised,  a 
better  class  of  teachers  is  now  in  the  field,  while  county  superintend- 
ents and  many  teachers  seem  ambitious,  and  some  '^desperately  in 
earnest."  A  small  percentage  of  the  teachers  are  trained  at  the  State 
Normal  schools,  of  which  there  are  two,  while,  as  in  Ohio,  many  leave 
the  district  school  as  pupils  to  enter  the  same  as  teachers.  What  a 
step! 

The  Illinois  State  Teachers'  Association  has  (or  soon  will  have)  a 
Reading  Circle,  planned  after  the  Ohio  Reading  Circle.  The  follow- 
ing paragraph  is  from  the  January  number  of  the  Illinois  School 
Joumcd: 

'^Indiana  and  Ohio  are  at  work,  the  former  State  having  an  Asso- 
ciation numbering  some  thousands.  Respecting  the  work  in  Ohio  we 
have  no  definite  information. " 
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What !  Is  not  Ohio  the  mother  of  Teachers*  Reading  Circles  ? 
Can  it  be  that  an  Illinois  editor  is  ignorant  of  the  plan  and  work  of 
the  first  and  most  renowned  Teachers'  Reading  Circle  in  the  civilized 
world  ?    Mr.  Editor,  send  him  a  circular. 

It  was  our  good  fortune  to  attend  a  county  teachers'  association  a 
week  ago,  and  we  must  say,  a  more  interesting  and  profitable  associ- 
ation we  have  never  attended.  Presidents  and  professors  of  colleges, 
county  and  city  superintendents,  principals  of  village  schools  and 
country  teachers,  all  joined  in  discussing  topics,  asking  questions,  and 
interchanging  views.  There  is  no  question  but  that  the  influence  of 
that  association  has  been  felt  in  more  than  one  school-room  the  past 
week. 

Much  of  the  enthusiasm  and  interest  in  this  (Du  Page)  county  is 
due  to  the  efficient  and  energetic  county  superintendent,  J.  K.  Rass- 
weiler.  Though  limited  in  his  visits  by  a  County  Board,  he  yet  pos- 
sesses an  influence  over  the  teachers  of  the  county  which  certainly  can 
not  be  detrimental  to  the  interests  of  education. 

It  is  to  be  regretted,  however,  that  the  law  is  such  that  a  county 
superintendent  is,  in  a  great  measure,  controlled  by  a  county  board, 
who,  in  many  cases  know  practically  nothing  of  the  interests  of  the 
schools,  and  who  think  that  they  have  served  their  country  best,  when 
they  have  restricted  their  qualified  officer  to  serving  it  the  least.  A 
false  economy  keeps  the  salary  of  some  superintendents  below  $300 
per  annum. 

Our  work,  so  far,  has  been  very  pleasant.  It  is  a  small  portion  of 
our  duty  to  teach  English  to  a  class  of  young  men  who  are  fresh  from 
Germany — who,  at  the  opening  of  the  school  year  knew  scarcely  a 
word  of  our  language.  We  have  not  neglected  to  teach  them  to  say, 
"I  thank  you,"  in  the  hope  that  in  the  end,  our  patient  toil  may  not 
go  unrewarded.  On  one  occasion  when  we  were  talking  to  them  very 
slowly  in  order  to  educate  the  ear,  using  only  words  with  which  they 
were  familiar,  we  chanced  to  drift  into  the  subject  of  poetry.  After 
referring  to  the  leading  poets  of  different  nations,  we  spoke  of 
Shakespeare  as  perhaps  the  greatest  poet  of  all.  The  class  of  seven- 
teen young  men  rose  as  by  one  impulse  and  shouted,  **Goethe  der 
Grosze!  Goethe  der  Grosze!''  (Goethe  the  Great!)  We  could  but 
respect  their  feelings  of  pride  for  their  own  great  master,  though  we 
afterwards  endeavored  to  prove  to  them  from  their  own  critics, 
Schlegel,  Gervinus,  and  others  that  our  statement  was  true,  and  that 
Goethe's  place  in  literature  will  never  be  what  Shakespeare's  is  and 
has  been. 

As  elsewhere,  we  find  Ohio  men  in  this   part  of  the   country.     A 
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short  distance  from  us  is  Normalville,  where  Col.  Parker,  once  an 
Ohio  superintendent,  now  holds  forth.  Nearer  still,  at  Oak  Park,  is 
E.  O.  Vaile,  the  brilliant  editor  of  Intelligence  and  other  periodicals. 
In  Chicago  is  Alex.  Forbes,  formerly  principal  of  the  Cleveland  Nor- 
mal School,  Here  in  our  own  Institution,  whom  should  we  find  but 
a  Stark  County  boy.  Prof.  Geo.  F.  Rosche,  in  charge  of  the  depart- 
ment of  music  ?  Very  truly, 

C.  J.  Albert. 
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READING. 


BY  SUPERINTENDENT  JOHN  B.  PEASLEE. 

One  of  the  greatest  powers  for  evil  is  the  low  and  degrading  writings 
our  boys  and  girls  are  reading.  Parents  and  teachers,  I  fear,  are  not 
fully  aroused  to  the  terrible  influence  this  reading  is  exerting  upon  the 
lives  and  characters  of  the  young.  How  frequently  do  we  read  in  the 
daily  papers  of  boys  running  away  from  home  with  cards,  revolvers, 
and  dime  novels  in  their  pockets.  Yet,  compared  to  the  vast  numbers 
of  our  youth  who  are  demoralized  by  pernicious  reading,  the  cases 
that  are  reported  in  public  print  are  the  exception.  The  baneful  in- 
fluence of  this  reading  is  seen  in  the  slang  language  in  which  our 
youth  indulge ;  in  their  disrespect  for  paternal  authority;  in  their 
treatment  of  the  aged ;  in  the  wrong  ideas  of  life  which  they  entertain, 
and  in  the  general  spirit  of  insubordination. 

Let  us  look  at  the  circumstances  in  which  our  youth  are  placed  in 
regard  to  literature.  At  the  homes  of  a  large  part  of  them  there  is 
scarcely  a  book  except  the  text-books  of  the  children  themselves.  Ax 
the  homes  of  the  majority  of  those  remaining  may  be  found  a  few  books 
upon  the  parlor  table,  which  are  usually  considered  by  the  parents  as 
too  nice  for  the  children  to  read.  It  is  safe  to  say  that  very  few  in- 
deed of  our  youth  have  access  to  a  good  home  library.  That  child 
who  is  trained  at  home  to  a  love  of  reading  good  books,  is  the  excep- 
tion. Is  it  any  wonder,  then,  that  our  youth  yield  to  the  temptation 
to  read  the  worst  kind  of^  story  papers  and  novels  which  are  every- 
where thrown  around  them  ?  The  children  are  not  to  blame.  There 
is  nothing  in  their  home  surroundings  to  counteract  these  evil  tenden- 
cies. 
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Neither  the  home  nor  the  school  has  done  its  full  duty  in  regard  to 
what  our  youth  are  reading.  Parents  and  teachers  have  neglected 
the  obligations  devolving  upon  them  of  developing  in  the  minds  of 
the  young  the  love  of  reading  good  books,  which,  when  once  devel- 
oped, will  remain  with  them  through  life,  and  will  greatly  influence 
their  future  lives  and  characters.  Apart  from  the  mere  rudiments  of 
an  education,  what  our  children  are  reading  is  far  more  important 
than  what  studies  they  are  pursuing  in  school.  In  my  opinion,  a  boy 
who  leaves  at  the  end  of  a  common-school  course  with  a  love  of  read- 
ing good  books,  is  better  prepared  for  a  life  of  influence  than  one  who 
passes  through  a  high-school  course  without  that  love ;  and  he  who 
has  an  ordinary  high-school  education,  combined  with  a  taste  for  good 
reading,  is  better  equipped  for  the  duties  of  life  than  the  graduate  of 
the  best  college  or  university  in  this  country,  without  such  taste.  The 
self-made  men  who  have  figured  high  in  State  and  National  councils 
have,  with  few  exceptions,  been  men  of  extensive  and  judicious  read- 
ing. In  general,  those  who  exert  the  greatest  influence  on  the  com- 
munities in  which  they  live,  are  the  readers  of  good  literature. 

*'From  the  hour  of  the  invention  of  printing,''  says  the  great  essay- 
ist Whipple,  *  'books  and  not  kings  were  to  rule  in  the  world.  Weap- 
ons forged  in  the  mind,  keen-edged,  and  brighter  than  a  sunbeam, 
were  to  supplant  the  sword  and  the  battle-ax.  Books !  light- houses 
built  on  the  sea  of  time  !  Books  !  by  whose  sorcery  the  whole  pa- 
geantry of  the  world's  history  moves  in  solemn  procession  before  our 
eyes.  From  their  pages  great  souls  look  down  in  all  their  grandeur, 
undimmed  by  the  faults  and  follies  of  earthly  existence  consecrated  by 
time."  It  is  therefore  one  of  the  first  and  most  sacred  duties  of  pa- 
rents to  surround  their  children  at  home  with  good  reading  matter. 
The  number  of  books  may  be  small,  but  they  should  be  judiciously 
selected.  Standard  works  of  biography,  history,  and  travel,  should 
hold  a  prominent  place  in  the  home  collection,  and  parents  should 
endeavor  to  interest  their  children  in  reading  these  and  other  valuable 
works  in  American  and  English  literature. 

But  little  can  be  expected  from  the  large  majority  of  American 
homes.  The  important  work  of  instilling  into  the  minds  of  our  youth 
a  love  of  reading  good  books,  devolves  almost  entirely  upon  the  teach- 
er. I  appeal,  therefore,  to  the  teachers  of  our  country,  to  do  all  in 
their  power  to  interest  their  pupils  in  the  writings  of  worthy  authors, 
to  implant  in  their  minds  as  far  as  possible,  correct  literary  tastes,  to  in- 
spire them  with  a  pride  that  would  make  them  disdain  to  read  the  low 
and  groveling  writings  of  the  day.  How  can  this  be  done,  is  a  ques- 
tion worthy  the  consideration  of  all  educators. 
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BY  C.   L.  LOOS,  JR. 

Possibly  there  never  was  news  which  created  more  profound  and 
universal  sorrow  among  Ohio's  teachers  than  the  statement,  ^^ James  B, 
Irvin  is  dead.''  It  is  not  probable  that  my  feeble  pen  will  adequately 
express  the  fulness  of  this  sorrow ;  but  a  conviction  of  duty  impels  me 
to  be  faithful  to  the  memory  of  my  departed  friend,  and  to  the  ex- 
pressed  wish  of  many  who  still  live.  He  was  born  in  Kingston, 
Ross  Co.,  Ohio,  April  8th,  1827.  At  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  began  to 
teach  in  Morrow,  Warren  Co.,  and  after  teaching  in  that  county  for 
thirteen  years,  he  came  to  Dayton,  where  he  was  principal  of  the 
First  District  School  for  six  years.  In  1863  ^^  ^^  employed  as  agent 
for  the  publishing  house  of  Winthrop  B.  Smith  &  Co.,  now  known  as 
Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co.,  and  continued  with  them  till  his  death. 
I  will  not  speak  of  his  work  among  the  schools.  We  all  have  seen 
him,  and  talked  with  him,  and  thousands  of  us  could  testify  to  his 
kindly  sympathizing  words  and  deeds.  Last  Christmas  was  one  of  the 
happiest  days  of  his  life.  He  spent  it  at  home  with  his  wife  and  chil- 
dren, a  family  which  he  delighted  in  and  loved  with  all  that  wonderful 
depth  of  affection  of  which  his  great  heart  was  capable ;  a  family  which 
returned  his  love  in  full  measure.  I  know  nothing  more  beautiful  in 
this  world  than  a  home  circle  bound  firmly  together  by  the  cords  of 
love.  Such  a  one  was  his,  and  he  knew  no  greater  joy  than  to  return 
from  his  difficult  task  in  the  outside  world  to  his  home,  and  there  with 
"weans  and  wife"  around  the  comfortable  fireside  hearth  to  taste  of 
"the  true  pathos  and  sublime  of  life.*'  We  all  know  how  he  loved 
that  home.  No  matter  where  he  was,  nor  how  busy  he  was,  the  dear 
ones  at  home  were  always  uppermost  in  his  thoughts.  We  all  remem- 
ber how  he  constantly  manifested  this  by  some  new  act  or  gift,  or  plan 
to  increase  the  comfort  and  beauty  of  home.  There  in  that  home  he 
was  entering  into  all  the  joy  and  peace  and  gladness  and  good  will  of 
the  happy  Christmas  time,  while  not  one  heart  realized  that  sorrow  and 
death  were  at  the  threshold  about  to  invade  the  sacred  precincts  of 
their  happy  circle. 

Christmas  night  he  took  a  severe  cold  in  his  head,  and  this  agg^ra- 
vating,  or  perhaps  aggravated  by,  the  catarrh  with  which  he  had  been 
troubled  for  years,  developed  into  what  the  doctors  called  an  affection  of 
the  mastoid  process.  The  inflammation  increased  steadily,  resisting  stub- 
bornly the  best  efforts  of  the  best  physicians.  For  nearly  seven  weeks 
he  struggled  bravely  and  suffered  terribly,  anxiously  watched  and  ten- 
derly nursed  by  his  wife  and  children.     A  large  part  of  the  time  he 
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was  unconscious,  and  then  he  thought  he  was  travehng  on  the  cars, 
and  he  would  beg  to  be  taken  home.  This  was  one  of  the  saddest 
features  of  his  suffering,  for  he  could  not  realize  the  constant  care  of 
loving  hearts.  Finally  he  could  take  no  nourishment,  and  then  the 
end  came  swiftly  on ;  he  rapidly  grew  weaker  till  the  struggle  was 
over,  the  strong  man  had  succumbed,  and  death  had  conquered.  The 
morning  papers  told  us  that  what  we  had  been  dreading  had  happened, 
and  the  telegraph  carried  the  sorrowful  tidings  to  friends  all  over  the 
State.  Then  many  gathered  from  among  those  teachers  who  had  been 
his  most  cherished  associates,  and  from  the  firm  which  he  had  so  long 
and  faithfully  served,  10  pay  the  last  offering  to  his  memory.  Good- 
speed,  Parker  and  Dowd  represented  the  teachers  among  those  who 
bore  him  to  the  grave,  while  many  others  followed  with  hearts  bowed 
down  in  sorrow.  There  may  be  many  who  have  climbed  higher  on 
the  hill  of  fame,  and  left  behind  more  illustrious  names,  but  no  man 
ever  was  or  will  be  more  sincerely  mourned.  All  that  is  mortal  of 
James  Irvin  now  lies  in  that  grave  covered  with  its  mantel  of  snow, 
but  on  the  walls  of  memory  hangs  a  picture  which  death  cannot  efface. 

We  will  miss  his  kind  and  genial  face,  when  we  gather  at  our  annual 
meetings.  We  will  look  in  vain  for  his  familiar  figure,  always  the 
center  of  a  contented,  happy  group.  We  will  miss  his  wise  words  of 
counsel  and  sympathy.  We  will  long  for  **the  touch  of  a  vanished 
hand,"  for  the  sound  of  a  voice  that  is  still.  Who  can  forget  his  won- 
derful power  over  men  ? — the  power  of  a  strong  will  guided  by  ex- 
perience and  warm-hearted  sympathy.  How  successful  in  all  his  un- 
dertakings !  How  easy  it  was  for  him  to  smooth  a  difficult  path,  or 
ward  away  impending  disaster.  And  best  of  all,  how  **he  had  a  tear 
for  pity  and  a  hand  open  as  day  to  melting  charity." 

*iWe  shall  not  look  upon  his  like  again,"  but  deep  in  the  inmost 
chambers  of  our  hearts  will  be  cherished  the  memory  of  our  beloved 
friend. 


THE  STUDY  OF  STATE  HISTORY. 


BY  PROF.   R.   PARSONS,  DELAWARE,  OHIO. 

Surely  we  teachers  of  Ohio  should  not  fail  in  love  of  our  country's 
history.  Our  own  State  may  not  indeed  contain  any  great  battlefield 
of  Revolutionary  eminence;  she  may  not,  like  Massachusetts,  boast  a 
bloody  Concord ;  she  may  not,  like  Virginia,  point  out  a  glorious 
Yorktown,  nor  an  ever- memorable  Eutaw  Springs,  like  Carolina,  yet 
by  no  means  is  she  barren  of  interest  and  value  as  an  historical  study. 
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She  is  rich  in  her  possession  of  Revolutionary  ties,  rich  in  her  pop" 
ulation^  more  largely  composed  of  the  descendants  of  Revolutionary 
heroes  than  that  of  any  sister  State  in  the  Union.  Every  quarter  of 
Ohio  abounds  in  localities  which  have  witnessed  some  scene  in  our 
country's  drama. 

In  the  east  the  blue  Muskingum  forever  babbles  that  tale  of  Rev- 
olutionary days,  recounting  how  cruel  Williamson  murdered  in  cold 
blood  the  Christian  Indians  of  Gnadenhutten. 

In  the  north  stands  the  hillock  where,  in  1782,  brave  Col.  Crawford 
suffered  untold  torture  all  one  June  day.  Near  Carey  may  still  be 
seen  the  altar  of  that  patriot's  living  sacrifice,  the  very  spot  where  he 
was  tied  to  a  stake,  and  after  receiving  more  than  three  score  charges 
of  powder  blown  into  his  naked  body,  after  having  his  ears  cut  off, 
his  scalp  removed,  hot  ashes  poured  into  his  wounds  and  over  his 
bloody  head,  and  after  suffering  other  nameless  indignities,  he  breathed 
his  last  just  at  the  going  down  of  the  sun.  At  the  south  we  have  the 
places  associated  with  the  Mingo  chief  Logan,  the  author  of  that  speech 
beginning,  '*I  appeal  to  any  white  man  to  say  if  ever  he  entered  Lo- 
gan's cabin  hungry,  and  Logan  gave  him  not  meat ;  if  ever  he  came 
cold  and  naked,  and  Logan  clothed  him  not." 

Near  our  western  border  occurred  one  of  the  most  sanguinary  en- 
gagements ever  fought  between  white  men  and  Indians,  bringing  to 
St.  Clair  a  defeat  more  bloody  and  destructive  than  Braddock's  fatal 
overthrow.  • 

Our  waters  re-echo  the  fame  of  young  Perry,  whose  heroic  valor 
shines  eminent  in  a  mismanaged  and  unfortunate  war. 

It  was  largely  for  the  possession  of  this  and  the  other  States  of  the 
Northwest  Territory  that  the  great  war  of  1755-63  was  waged;  it  was 
the  securing  of  this  rich  country  that  Washington  so  ardently  desired, 
and  for  the  possession  of  which  three  of  the  original  colonies  l<9ng 
contended. 

Neither  have  we  on  our  part  forgotten  the  heroic  men  and  days  of  the 
past,  but  have  enshrined  them  by  name  in  many  a  spot.     Revolution- 
ary memories  were  fresh  and  strong  at  the  formative  period  of  our 
•    State  history,  and  it  was  natural  that  such  leave  their  impress  upon 
our  local  nomenclature. 

In  later  times,  too,  the  organization  of  new  counties  or  cities  gave 
further  opportunity  for  the  celebration  of  patriotic  exploits.  From  our 
counties  alone  the  roll  of  the  earlier  presidents  might  be  called ;  as 
Washington,  Adams,  Jefferson,  Madison,  Monroe,  and  Jackson. 
Other  counties  recall  through  their  names  victors  of  earlier  days;  as, 
Putnam,  Mercer,  Warren,  Shelby,  Clarke,  Wayne,  and   many  others. 
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The  framers  of  our  National  Constitution  are  remembered  in  Frank- 
lin, Madison,  and  Hamilton,  while  Paulding,  VanWert,  and  Williams, 
preserve  the  names  of  the  brave  militiamen  who  could  not  be  bribed 
by  the  British  spy,  Andre.  From  the  Ohio  river  Lawrence  repeats, 
"Don't  give  up  the  ship,''  to  Perry  which  answers,  **We  have  met  the 
enemy  and  they  are  ours." 

Descending  to  our  cities  and  towns,  we  find  almost  every  historic 
character  from  Columbus  to  Cleveland.  This  is  not  the  place  to 
speak  of  Ohio's  magnificent  contribution  to  the  service  of  the  common 
country  of  presidents,  chief-justices,  generals,  admirals,  statesmen  and 
inventors,  as  the  aim  is  rather  to  remind  ourselves  of  the  value  of  our 
own  State  history  than  to  exult  in  a  justifiable  State  pride. 

Our  people  are  an  interesting  study,  embracing  in  the  north  descend- 
ants of  the  sturdy  Puritan  and  the  calm  Hollander,  and  in  the  south 
representatives  of  the  proud  Marylander  and  the  easy-going  Virginian. 

Perhaps  we  fail  to  realize  the  amount  of  historical  information  in  our 
surroundings.  Perhaps  we  fail  in  the  ready  interest  we  might  give  to 
the  historical  teachings  contained  in  village  green,  recalling  the  an- 
cient community  of  property,  and  in  town  council,  so  suggestive  ol 
primitive  government.  Perhaps  also,  we  neglect  to  observe  the  sug- 
gestiveness  of  such  words  as  village^  town,  hamlet,  and  so  fail  to  appre- 
ciate the  truth  that  history  is  an  organism  whose  growth  may  better 
be  studied  from  living  terms  and  home  surroundings  than  by  the  cold 
and  unsympathetic  conning  of  so-called  historic  data. 

How  directly,  for  instance,  is  the  constitution  of  Ohio  connected 
with  the  famous  ordinance  of  1787  ?  What,  again,  is  that  Jeffersonian 
product  of  old  Confederation  days  but  a  restatement  of  the  principles 
of  Magna  Charta  nearly  six  centuries  earlier. 

Thus  the  entire  historic  fabric  is  bound  together  by  a  network  of 
ties  more  numerous  and  beautiful  than  anastomosing  veins.  Every 
result  is  also  a  cause ;  every  product  is  itself  in  turn  a  factor.  Who 
we  were,  what  we  were,  are  no  more  important  interrogatories  than  who 
are  we,  what  are  we.  Is  the  present  contained  in  the  past  ?  True, 
but  the  past  is  also  contained  in  the  present.  Let  us  not  then  study 
the  seed  alone,  but  the  fruitage  as  well,  knowing  that  therein  is  con- 
tained the  life  of  the  seed  and  the  fruit  that  shall  he. 

Let  us  study  not  a  past  divorced  from  the  present,  but  let  us  rather 
aim  through  the  portal  of  State  enthusiasm  to  enter  the  temple  of  na- 
tional greatness,  and  reverently  standing  in  her  corridors,  contemplate 
the  perfect  unity  and  unbroken  harmony  of  her  lofty  fabric. 


It  requires  more  love  to  chastise  than  to  caress. 


f 
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BYW.   H.  VENABLE. 

Mr.  William  Tappan's  article  entitled,  **The  Olden  Time  Again," 
in  the  February  number  of  the  Monthly,  leads  me  to  contribute  some 
additional  particulars  as  to  the  history  and  influence  of  the  **  Western 
Literary  Institute  and  College  of  Professional  teachers.'' 

In  18^1,  an  effort  was  made  in  Cincinnati,  to  convene  the  editors  of 
the  Mississippi  Valley.  This  failed,  but,  in  the  same  year,  in  June,  a 
general  meeting  of  western  teachers  was  held,  having  been  summoned 
by  a  call  issued  by  the  * 'Western  Academic  Institute,"  an  association 
of  Cincinnati  teachers  founded  in  1829. 

The  proceedings  of  the  convention  of  June,  1831,  were  printed  in 
the  first  number  of  the  ''Academic  Pioneer  and  Guardian  of  Educa- 
tion," a  monthly  of  40  pages,  conducted  by  the  "Editorial  Committee" 
of  the  "Academic  Institute." 

The  second  •  meeting  of  the  "College"  was  held  in  October,  1832. 
The  object  of  the  meeting,  as  advertised  in  the  papers  of  the  West, 
was  "to  promote  the  interests  of  education,  and  to  secure  the  coop- 
eration  of  parents,  and  the  friends  of  science,  in  aid  of  scholastic  insti- 
tutions, whether  they  are  of  a  public  or  a  private  character."  The 
•Cincinnati  Mirror  describes  the  association  as  a  "congress  of  talent, 
the  several  displays  of  which  were  a  treat  of  the  highest  ^i^^/;  some  of 
the  highest  literary  efforts  in  one  of  the  holiest  of  causes."  The  pro- 
ceedings of  this  meeting  were  published  in  the  second  (and  last)  issue 
of  the  "Academic  Pioneer,"  a  periodical  which  the  "Mirror"  men- 
tions as  "one  of  the  least  known  and  most  worthy  of  support." 

The  third  annual  session  was  held  in  September,  1833,  at  the  Sec- 
ond Presbyterian  Church,  Cincinnati.  The  "Mirror"  reports  that  "a 
respectable  number  were  present,  considering  how  new  the  institution 
is,  and  how  slightly  its  objects  are  understood." 

[Emulating  their  brethren  of  the  "Yankee  State,"  the  teachers  of 
Kentucky  organized  a  convention  at  Lexington,  in  November,  1833. 
A  large  delegation  from  Cincinnati  attended.  Among  the  speakers 
were  Doctor  Daniel  Drake  and  President  Lyman  Beecher.  Judge 
James  Hall,  in  his  Western  Monthly  Magazine  for  December,  1833, 
commends  the  good  work  of  the  convention.  Alluding  to  Beecher, 
he  says :  "The  doctor  bursts  out  occasionally  like  a  volcano,  with  a 
brilliancy  that  astonishes  while  it  enlightens."] 

The  proceedings  of  the  "College  of  Teachers,"  for  1833,  were 
printed  in  a  pamphlet  entitled,  "Annual   Register  of  the  Proceedings 
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of  the  Western  Literary  Institute,  etc."  The  leading  article  is  an 
•'Address  to  the  Friends  of  Education  in  the  West." 

The  proceedings  of  the  * 'College*'  in  the  years  1 834-1 840,  inclu- 
sive^ are  contained  in  six  volumes  of  "Transactions,"  a  set  of  books 
now  rare  and  costly.  The  writer  has  the  good  fortune  to  possess  a 
copy  that  belonged  to  Dr.  Drake,  containing  that  pioneer's  bold  au- 
tograph. 

It  is  interesting  to  know  that  the  transactions  for  the  year  1837  were 
first  made  public  as  part  and  parcel  of  the  ** Western  Academician, 
and  Journal  of  Science  and  Education,"  a  rather  heavy  and  pedantic 
periodical,  which,  happily,  lived  only  a  year.  The  * 'Academician" 
was  edited  by  John  W.  Picket,  and  the  chief  contributors  were  Albert 
Picket,  Sr.,  and  Alexander  Kinmont,  the  former  furnishing  labored  ar- 
ticles on  Philology,  and  the  latter  supplying  Philosophical  disquisitions 
and  new  translations  from  Plato.  The  most  valuable  part  of  the  work 
was  the  monthly  meteorological  reports  by  Joseph  Ray. 

The  "College"  continued  to  hold  annual  sessions  for  several  years 
after  it  ceased  to   publish  its  transactions.     The  meetings  of  1843  ^^^ 

1844  were  held  in  Louisville.     These  were  not  very  successful,  but  in 

1845  ^  ^^^y  l^fge  and  enthusiastic  meeting  was  held  in  Cincinnati. 
Through  the  influence  of  the  College  of  Teachers,  the  office  of  State 

Superintendent  of  Schools,  in  Ohio,  was  created,  and  one  of  the  lead- 
ing members,  Samuel  Lewis,  was  the  first  to  hold  the  office. 

In  1 84 1  the  "College"  organized  the  "Cincinnati  Society  for  the  Pro- 
motion of  Useful  Knowledge,"  of  which  the  astronomer,  O.  M. 
Mitchell,  was  the  head  and  front.  This  "Great  Western  Academy 
of  the  Sciences  and  Literature"  was  planned  on  a  most  ambitious 
scale,  and  was  to  embrace  fourteen  sections,  devoted  respectively  to 
Teaching,  Exact  Science,  Natural  Science,  Practical  Arts,  Fine  Arts, 
Medicine,  Law,  Politics,  Philosophy,  History,  Language,  Commerce, 
Literature,  and  Statistics.  The  membership  of  this  comprehensive 
university  included  most  of  those  comprising  the  teachers'  College^  with 
many  additional  notables,  among  whom  I  may  name  the  poet  W.  D.  Gal- 
lagher, who  was  chairman  of  the  Section  on  Literature,  and  also  the 
artists,  T.  B.  Read  and  J.  H.  Beard. 

A  few  scientific  lectures  were  given  under  the  auspices  of  the 
"Society,"  but  the  organization  had  too  many  aims  to  hit  anything  in 
particular.  Some  of  the  sections  survived,  as  independent  bodies,  as 
for  example,  the  Astronomical  Society.  The  energy  of  the  old  Col- 
lege of  Teachers  was  transmitted  to  various  institutions,,  as  the  Me- 
chanic's Institute,  the  various  Libraries,  the  schools  of  Medicine  and 
Law,  the  Historical  Society  and  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts. 
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The  "College  of  Teachers"  was  a  great  popular  organization,  and 
did  its  work  by  directly  influencing  public  oponion.  The  people 
crowded  to  its  annual  conventions,  and  heard  its  discussions  with  a 
sort  of  religious  enthusiasm.  £.  D.  Mansfield,  in  his  Personal  Me- 
mories, doubts  ''Whether  in  one  association,  and  in  an  equal  space 
of  time,  there  was  ever  concentrated  in  this  country,  a  larger  meas- 
ure of  talent,  of  information  and  of  zeal." 

In  1838,  Mr.  Gallagher  wrote  in  the  * 'Hesperian,"  "Perhaps  the 
most  important  literary  institution  in  the  West,  and  certainly  one  of 
the  most  interesting  in  the  world,  is  the  College  of  Professional  Teach- 
ers. I  have  been  present  at  the  annual  conventions  of  this  institution 
from  its  foundation,  to  that  of  1836,  and  I  have  seen  exhibitions  of 
much  learning,  beheld  evidence  of  great  ability,  and  exalted  patriot- 
ism and  philanthropy,  and  heard  bursts  of  most  overwhelming 
eloquence. " 

The  far-reaching  influence  of  this  pioneer  organization  may  be  in- 
ferred from  the  fact  that  delegates  came  to  its  meetings  from  the  States 
of  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Virginia,  Indiana,  Ill- 
inois, Missouri,  Michigan,  Mississippi,  Louisiana,  Georgia,  North 
Carolina,  South  Carolina,  and  Florida,  and  the  Territories  of  Iowa  and 
Wisconsin. 


HONEST  AND  THOROUGH  WORK. 


BY  M.  C.   HEMINGER. 

It  is  always  the  aim  of  the  true  teacher  to  do  good  honest  work  in 
the  school-room ;  not  such  as  will  simply  tickle  the  pupil  for  the  time 
being,  but  such  as  will  be  of  permanent  use  to  him  in  fitting  him  for 
the  various  duties  of  life,  and  in  making  him  self-reliant,  and  confident 
that  what  he  knows,  be  it  much  or  little,  is  actual  knowledge. 

It  is  too  often  true  that  whatever  tickles  the  child  pleases  the  parent ; 
and  I  have  thought  that  some  teachers  take  advantage  of  this  fact  and 
simply  aim  to  gain  favor,  and  hurry  the  children  through  the  text- 
books  too  rapidly  for  them  to  comprehend  even  the  half  they  have  gone 
over.  This  corresponds  with  the  pupils'  ideas  of  advancement,  and 
the  parents,  not  taking  the  trouble  to  test  them  in  their  studies,  nat- 
urally suppose  they  are  making  rapid  progress ;  but  the  wise  course  is 
to  "make  haste  slowly.*' 

It  is  possible  so  to  interest  all  pupils  of  a  school  that  they  will  show 
an  uneasiness  whenever  you  attempt  to  pass  anything  which  is  not 
clear  to  their  minds.     When  this  interest  is  once  established,  you  need 
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fear  no  disorder  in  the  school-room,  for  the  pupils  will  find  more  real 
amusement  in  searching  their  books  than  in  trading  marbles  and  such 
like. 

"But,"  says  one,  "how  is  such  an  interest  to  be  obtained?*'  I  will 
admit  that  in  some  schools  this  is  a  difficult  undertaking,  but  by  care- 
ful watching  and  good  judgment  it  may  be  secured  in  almost  any 
school.  Do  not  assign  too  long  a  lesson ;  and  when  one  pupil,  having 
the  good  fortune  to  be  apt  in  learning,  gets  through  studying  the  les- 
son before  the  others  do,  give  him  other  work  to  do. 

If  an  indifferent  pupil  seeks  the  help  of  the  teacher  to  solve  a  prob- 
lem, it  will  please  him  greatly  for  the  teacher  to  take  the  slate  and 
pencil  and  solve  the  problem,  allowing  the  pupil  to  observe  the  pro- 
ceedings of  a  noisy  school,  and  when  the  teacher  holds  the  slate  before 
him  and  asks  him  if  he  understands,  he  will  invariable  nod  assent  and 
go  to  his  seat  fully  satisfied,  and  ready  for  the  next  problem ;  and  nine 
chances  out  of  ten,  he  will  get  the  teacher  to  solve  that  one  also,  while 
he  looks  over  the  room.  Now  who  is  to  blame  for  the  pupil's  help- 
lessness ?  Not  the  pupil  so  much  as  the  teacher.  The  teacher  should 
have  kept  the  pupil  intent  upon  his  problem,  helping  him  only  as  he 
needed  help.  The  teacher  does  wrong  in  doing  for  the  pupil  what  he 
can  do  for  himself. 

In  all  such  cases  a  very  few  questions,  rightly  framed,  will  be  suffi- 
cient to  guide  the  mind  of  the  pupil,  and  in  many  cases  one  question 
will  so  enable  him  to  concentrate  his  thoughts  that  he  will  understand 
the  difficult  point,  and  needing  no  more  aid,  he  will  go  to  his  seat  and 
solve  the  problem,  fully  understanding  it,  and  in  a  fair  way  to  solve 
the  next  one  without  any  assistance  whatever. 

This  method  not  only  economizes  time,  but  makes  the  pupil  more 
self-reliant  and  self-helpful. 

Zoar  Station^  O.. 
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'an  arithmetical  curiosity. 


1  have  read  the  note  with  the  above  heading  in  the  January  number 
of  the  Monthly,  copied  from  the  Louisiana  Journal  of  Education, 
with  interest ;  and  I  would  suggest  the  following  changes :  (Please 
compare  carefully.) 

**Not  the  least  of  the  curiosities  of  arithmetic  is  the  fact  that  the  squares 
of  numbers"  in  arithmetical  progression  *  'form  a  regular   series  with  a 
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sort  of  quasi  arithmetical  ratio.  The  number  to  be  added  to  one 
square  to  form  the  square  of  the  next  higher  is  not,  as  in  arithmetical 
progression,  a  common  difference,  i.  e. ,  a  constant,  but  varies  accord- 
ing to  a  fixed  law.  These  addends  form  a  true  arithmetical  series'' 
with  twice  the  square  of  the  common  difference  of  the  first  series  for  its 
common  difference,  as  is  shown  below.  I  take  for  illustration  the 
arithmetical  series  with  one  for  common  difference. 


The  last  column  is  an  arithmetical  series 
with  2  times  the  square  of  i  for  its  common 
difference.  If  we  take  the  numbers  i,  3,  5, 
7,  etc.,  the  common  difference  being  2,  then 
the  common  difference  of  the  third  column 
will  be  found  to  be  8,  two  times  the  square  of 
2.  The  following  general  solution  will  interest 
many  teachers : 


Terms. 

Sqaarea. 

Difference. 

I 

I 

2 

4 

3 

3 

9 

5 

4 

16 

7 

5 

25 

9 

6 

36 

II 

7 

49 

13 

8 

64 

15 

9 

81 

17 

10 

100 

19. 

II 

121 

21* 

Serio!*. 

Squares. 

a2 
a24.2ad+d2 

1st  Difference. 

2nd  Difference. 

a+d 

2ad+d2 

2d2 

a+2d 

a2+4ad+4d2 

2ad+3d2 

2d2 

a+3d 

a^-f  6ad  +  9d2 

2ad  +  5d* 

2d« 

a+4d 

a24.8ad+i6d2 

2ad+7d* 

2d2 

etc. 

etc. 

etc. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  if  the  commop  difference  of  the 
first  series  (ist  column)  be  10,  the  common  difference  of  the  numbers 
in  the  third  column  will  be  200.  M.  C.  Stevens. 

Purdue  University, 

WHEN  DOES  THE  20TH  CENTURY  BEGIN  ? 

The  20th  century  will  begin  with  the  year  1901,  since  in  our  calen- 
dar we  have  no  year  zero ;  just  as  we  have  no  zero  day  or  month. 
The  century,  the  year,  the  month,  the  day,  are  all  expressed  by  ordi- 
nal numerals.  ''March  4"  signifies  the  second  month  and  fourth  day 
as  current;  not  completed.  But  the  numerals  expressing  the  hour,  the 
minute,  the  second,  are  cardinal.  **Four  o'clock  and  thirty  minutes" 
indicates  that  four  full  hours  and  thirty  full  minutes  have  elapsed. 
Hence  your  correspondent,  who  says,  p.  130,  that  the  first  hour  of 
the  next  century  will  be  from  i  A.  M.  to  2  A.  M.,  seems  to  me  to  be 
wrong.  The  first  hour  is  from  o  to  i,  and  not  from  i  to  2. 
Though  there  is  no  o  day,  there  is  a  o  hour.  I.  W.  A. 

GOOD  BOOKS  FOR  PUPILS. 

Teachers  who  desire  to   make  their  pupils  acquainted  with  a  few 
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good  books,  can  do  so  at  very  little  cost  through  "Lovelies  Library." 
A  postal-card  request  sent  to  John  W.  Lovell,  14  and  16  Vesey  St., 
N.  Y.,  will  secure  a  catalogue.  The  works  of  Irving,  Cooper,  Dickens, 
George  Eliot,  and  many  others,  may  be  had  for  10  to  20  cts.  per  vol- 
ume. We  have  resorted  to  "Lovell' s*'  this  year,  with  excellent  results, 
in  our  high  school.  The  books  are  so  cheap  that  it  is  not  difficult  to 
induce  pupils  to  buy  them.  We  are  using  Irving' s  **Sketch  Book'' 
(15  ct  edition)  as  a  reading  book  in  the  B  Grammar  class.  It  will 
pay  teachers  to  send  for  the  catalogue.  H. 

HONESTY  IN  EXAMINATIONS. 

How  to  secure  perfectly  honest  work  in  school  examinations  is  cer- 
tainly a  living  question  with  teachers.  In  every  school  there  are  those 
who  will  cheat  to  a  greater  or  less  extent.  Now  how  can  these  few, 
who  may  not  be  known,  be  prevented  from  so  doing  ? 

In  a  few  schools,  and  some  high  schools  at  that,  the  pupils  are  re- 
quired to  gather  up  all  books,  tablets,  papers,  etc. ,  and  remove  them 
to  another  room,  out  of  sight  and  reach.  The  great  majority,  being 
honest,  feel  this  humiliation  keenly,  and  resent  it.  Is  it  not  likely  to 
foster  dishonesty  instead  of  preventing  it  ?  Is  it  right  ?  We  would 
like  to  hear  from  others.  A  Teacher. 

THE  WRITTEN  METHOD  IN  SPELLING. 

Since  reading  Supt.  L.  R.  Klemm's  paper  in  the  November  num- 
ber, I  have  adopted  a  new  method  in  spelling.  I  have  forty  scholars 
enrolled,  twenty-three  of  whom  are  in  spelling,  none  of  them  being 
over  thirteen  years  old.  This  report  is  late,  but  I  feared  to  present  it 
for  publication  where  so  many  critical  teachers  could  see  it,  but  since 
reading  **A.  S.  L's"  report  I  have  taken  courage.  We  do  our  spell- 
ing now  altogether  by  writing,  having  general  slate  exercises  twice  a 
day.  I  criticise  the  work  and  give  the  pupils  practice  in  the  sounds 
of  the  letters.  I  am  altogether  satisfied  with  the  results.  I  have  been 
using  **A.  S.  L.'s"  method  for  **tables"  for  some  time.  C.  E.  D. 

**p.  K." 

It  appears  that  "P.  K."  does  not  understand  Query  6,  p.  83.  If 
he  will  turn  to  page  218  of  * 'Ray's  New  Practical  Arithmetic,"  he 
will  find  a  similar  problem.  The  bonds  pay  4  per  cent,  in  gold,  ot 
course.     "Realize  means  to  receive  as   income  from   the  investment. 

C.  E.  D. 

I  fully  endorse  what  **P.  K."  says  on  pages  130  and  131  about 
Queries  5,  6,  and  7,  p.  83.  Thanks  to  Jonas  Cook  for  the  very  sim- 
ple rule  for  solving  such  problems  as  that  contained  in  Q.  5,  p.  83. 

GlenSherraidj  Kan,  Jacod  Zerbe. 
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LETTER  FROM   AN  OCTOGENARIAN. 

Rochester,  Ohio,  March  4th,  1885. 

Editor  Monthly : — I  owe  you  an  apology  for  not  acknowledging  my 
error  in  that  **faraous"  problem,  and  thanking  you  for  the  clear  and 
timely  proof  before ;  but  the  truth  is,  I  felt  a  little  chagrined  to  find  I 
had  been  chasing  an  **Ignis  Fatuus"  with  others,  and  teachers  too, 
while  you  could  lie  back  in  your  chair  and  shake  your  sides  over  our 
floundering.  About  a  week  after  I  wrote  my  last  to  you,  I  received 
a  note  from  Mr.  Metcalf,  giving  the  proof  so  plainly  that  there  was  no 
uncertainty  about  it.  I  then  saw  that  the  supposed  cost  was  not  a  fac- 
tor; that  the  12^  per  cent,  was  the  product  of  5  per  cent,  and  x  — 
simply -^.^-^^  =  250,  and  nothing  more;  and  I  could  plainly  see  how 
you  appeared  when,  after  Mills'  solution,  you  wrote,  **We  still  think 
250  the  correct  answer."  Yes,  tAink  would  seem  to  imply  a  possible 
doubt,  but  now  I  see  you  had  no  doubt — you  knew,  and  chose  to  let 
them  flounder ;  and  it  was  right,  for  teachers  have  no  business  floun- 
dering in  dealing  with  such  simple  queries. 

I  have  known  people  to  flounder  before.  Many  years  ago,  this 
query  was  propounded  to  a  teacher :  '*What  will  15  dozen  eggs  come 
to  at  a  shilling  per  dozen,  when  poultry  is  worth  15  cts.per  Ibf  **  and 
the  poor  fellow  worked  over  it  for  hours,  trying  to  see  what  effiect  15  cts. 
per  lb.  had  on  the  value  of  a  given  quantity  of  eggs,  at  a  given  price ; 
and  yet  his  floundering  was  but  little  more  silly  than  ours. 

Respectfully,  D.  S.  Pond. 

ANSWERS  TO  QUERIES. 

Q.  I,  p.  133. — Of  course  '*the  floor"  spoken  of  is  the  floor  of  the 
rising  elevator.  Otherwise,  the  elevator  does  not  affect  the  question. 
If  it  is  meant  that  the  ball  leaves  the  floor  of  the  elevator  with  a  veloc- 
ity of  32  feet  a  second,  the  ball  rises  16  feet  above  the  position  of  the 
elevator,  at  the  time  of  the  throw,  and  is  one  second  in  rising.  Conse- 
quently, when  the  ball  begins  to  fall  it  is  14  feet  above  the  elevator; 
for  the  elevator  has  risen  2  feet.  In  what  time  will  they  meet  ?  The 
ball  must  fall  14  feet  minus  the  distance  the  elevator  rises  while  the 
ball  is  falling.  Applying  the  formula,  s=  j4  gt*,  we  have  14  —  2t 
=  32t2;  from  which  we  find  t  =  ^  sec.     Therefore  the  ball  returns 

2 
to  the  elevator  at  the  end  of  i^  seconds. 

If,  however,  the  ball  is  * 'thrown*'  with  a  velocity  of  32  feet,  in  ad- 
dition to  the  velocity  given  by  the  moving  elevatof  ^  thf  ball  has  at  the  start 
a  velocity  of  34  feet.  Applying  the  formula,  v  =  gt,  we  have  34  == 
32t,  .-.  t  =  i|^  sec,  the  time  through  which  the  ball  rises.     To  find 
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the  space,  using  the  formula  s  =  ^  gt*,  we  get  s  =  i8j^  ft,  the 
height  to  which  the  ball  rises  above  the  elevator  at  the  time  of  the 
throw.  To  find  the  time  of  descent,  applying  the  formula,  we  have 
^^iV  —  2  ('tV)  —  2t  =  32t« ;     from  which  we  find  t  ==  ^^f  sec. 

2 

Therefore  the  ball  returns  to  the  floor  in  2  seconds  (itV  +  ft 
=  2).  Will  Tappan. 

The  ball,  at  the  end  of  the  first  second,  will  be  14  feet  above  the 
floor  of  ihe  elevator,  and  will  reach  it  by  falling  12  J^  ft.  in  ^  sec. 

Wm.  Reece. 
The  ball  ascends  17.97  ^^-j  and  falls  in  .93  sec. 

Geo.  Rossiter. 

On  the  supposition  that  the  ball  has  the  velocity  of  the  elevator,  the 
ball  will  rise  16  ft.,  and  will  fall  to  the  floor  in  }f  sec,  nearly.  If  the 
ball  does  not  partake  of  the  elevator's  velocity,  it  will  rise  14  ft.,  and 
descend  in  ^  sec.  Fenton  Gall. 

Q.  2,  p.  133. — A  much  higher  degree  of  heat  is  obtained  by  using 
a  stove,  and  as  a  consequence  the  constituents  which,  with  less  in- 
tense heat,  form  ashes,  are  fused,  and  on  cooling  harden  into  what  are 
known  as  clinkers,  differing  in  no  property  from  ashes  except  in  form. 

J.  M.  H. 

Q.  3,  p.  134. — Famous  resolutions  were  offered  by  Patrick  Henry 
in  the  Virginia  Assembly  on  two  occasions.  First,  on  May  30th, 
1765,  when,  upon  the  passage  of  the  Stamp  Act  by  the  English  Parlia- 
ment, Mr.  Henry  presented  five  resolutions  and  supported  them  by 
the  speech  in  which  occurs  the  well-known  passage,  **Caesar  had  his 

Brutus,  Charles  the  First  his  Cromwell,  and   George  Third may 

profit  by  their  eouimpltJ'^  The  last  and  boldest  of  these  resolutions 
(which  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  one  and  rescinded  the  following 
day  in  the  absence  of  Patrick  Henry)  was  as  follows :  ^^  Resolved, 
That  his  majesty's  liege  people  of  this  most  ancient  colony  have  the 
sole  right  and  power  to  lay  taxes  and  impositions  upon  the  inhab- 
itants of  this  colony ;  and  that  every  attempt  to  vest  such  power  in 
any  person  or  persons  whatsoever,  other  than  the  General  Assembly 
aforesaid,  has  a  manifest  tendency  to  destroy  British  as  well  as  Amer- 
ican freedom."  The  full  text  of  the  five  resolutions  is  given  in 
Wirt's  **Life  of  Patrick  Henry,"  pp.  74,  75.  Bryant's  Popular  Hist, 
of  the  U.  S.  quotes  the  third  and  fourth.  See  Vol.  HI,  p.  339.  Ban- 
croft refers  to  the  matter,  but  does  not  recite  any  one  of  the  resolutions. 
See  Vol.  Ill,  pp.  469-70,  (Centennial  Edition.) 

The  second  notable  series  of  resolutions  was  presented  to  the  assem- 
bly of   the  same  State  by   Mr.    Henry,   March    23d,    1775,    an^ 
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supported  by  the  speech  so  familiar  to  young  declaimers,  beginning, 
**It  is  natural  for  man  to  indulge  in  the  illusions  of  hope,*'  etc.,  etc. 
These  resolutions  are  given  by  Wirt,  pp.  134-5.  S.  C.  D. 

Columbus f  O. 

Correctly  answered  also  by  G.  Rossiter,  BeDJamin  Rankin,  J.  L.  Lasley,  D. 
N.  C,  C.  E.  D.,  M.  C.  H.,  and  F.  W.  B. 

Q.  4,  p.  134. — When  California,  without  permission,  had  adopted 
a  constitution  prohibiting  slavery,  and  was  knocking  at  the  door  of 
the  Union  for  admission ;  when  New  Mexico  was  to  be  organized  as 
a  Territory,  and  a  claim  was  set  up  by  Texas  to  an  extensive  region 
on  her  border ;  when  the  South  demanded  a  more  stringent  law  for 
the  extradition  of  fugitive  slaves ;  when  the  excitement  had  reached  a 
dangerous  height  and  a  national  crisis  was  imminent,  and  compromise 
measures  were  under  discussion,  Mr.  Webster  delivered  his  speech  of 
the  7th  of  March,  1850,  in  which  he  abandoned  the  Wilmot  proviso 
and  justified  the  fugitive  slave  law.  J.  L.  Laslev. 

Plymouth,  O. 

This  speech  of  Webster's  has  usually  been  regarded  as  a  bid  for  the 
presidency,  and  the  great  mistake  of  his  political  career.      S.  C.  D. 

For  further  information,  see  Blaine's  * 'Twenty  Years  of  Congress," 
Vol.  I,  Ch.  V.  C.  E.  D. 

Q.  5,  p.  134. — I  am  of  opinion  that  the  day  of  the  week  was  not 
changed,  but  I  have  no  good  proofs.  S.  C.  D. 

Q.  6,  p.  134. — A  short  hundred  is  10X10;  a  long  hundred  is  10X12. 
These  are  the  facts ;  to  explain  the  origin  of  these  numerals  would  re- 
quire a  somewhat  lengthy  discussion  of  certain  points  in  the  history  of 
the  German  and  its  cognate  languages.  C.  W.  S. 

Q.  7,  p.  134. — Reducing  time   to   months,  and  observing  that  the 

effects  (interest)  are  the  same,  the  problem  may  be  thus  stated  : 

$540.      :      $x 
20m.     :      36m.     ! ;     I      :      I. 
.07        :      .045 
From  this  the  answer  is  readily  found  to  be  $466^3.         C.  E.  F. 

Q.  8,  p.  134. — A  number  multiplied  by  itself  equals  the  square  of 
that  number.  A  number  multiplied  by  \  of  itself  equals  f  of  the 
square  of  that  number.  Therefore  33635  =  |  of  the  square  of  the  re- 
quired number.  If  33635  =  f ,  |  =  ^  of  33635  =6727,  and  |  = 
7X6727,  which  is  the  square  of  required  number.  Hence  the  square 
root  of  47089,  which  is  217,  is  the  required  number.  P.  P.  P. 

The  above,  by  a  pupil,  is  a  good  solution.  The  following,  by  a  young  teach- 
er, is  a  little  more  condensed : 

A  number  multiplied  by  itself  equals   the   square  of  the   number. 
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and  a  number  multiplied  by  \  of  itself  equals  \  of  its  square.     33,635 
is  ^  of  47,089;  and  the  square  root  of  47,089  is  217,  the  number  re- 
quired. G.  W.  Franks. 
Apple  Creek,  O. 

More  than  thirty  solotions  of  this  little  problem  have  been  sent  in,  some  of 
them  by  old  teachers ;  bat  we  do  not  think  any  are  better  than  the  above. — Ed. 

Q.  9,  p.  134. — ^The  sum  of  $1.00  paid  each  year,  at  6  per  cent, 
would  amount  in  4  years  to  i.oo  +  1.06  -f-  1.1236  H-  1.191016  = 
$4.374616.  The  compound  amount  of  $4500  for  4  years  at  6  per  cent. 
=  $5681.1465.     $5681.1465  -=- $4.374616  =  $1298.66, -4«j. 

D.  N.  C. 

The  same  answer,  or  very  nearly : — W.  P.  Perry,  0.  F.  Williams,  H.,  M.  C. 
H.,  E.  M.,  Fenton  Gall,  W.  C.  B.,  T.  F.  M.,  J.  S.  B.,  C.  E.  F.,  and  W.  C.  M. 
Four  or  five  other  answers  differ  from  the  above  and  from  each  other. — Ed. 

Q.  10,  p.  134. — The  dimensions  of  the  box  have  a  common  factor, 
a  certain  number  of  feet.  This  common  factor  is  taken  5  times  for 
the  length,  3  times  for  the  width,  and  2  times  for  the  depth  of  the  box ; 
then  65,910=  30  times  the  cube  of  the  common  factor,  and  65,910 
-J-  30  =  2197  =  the  cube  of  the  common  factor,  and  the  cube  root  of 
2197=  13  =the  common  factor.  .*.  65  ft.  is  the  length,  39  ft.  the 
width,  and  26  ft.  the  depth  of  the  box.  H. 

To  the  same  effect,  C.  E.  F.,  W.  T.  Perry,  W.  C.  M.,  T.  F.  M.,  J.  S.  B.,  J.  L. 
Lasley,  E.  M.,  W.  H.  L.,  0.  F.  Williams,  M.  C.  H.,  E.  D.  K.,  E.  F.  K.,  P.  P. 
P.,  F.  G.,  Geo.  Rossiter,  Jacob  Zerbe,  B.  Rankin,  W.  C.  Boyd,  H.  L.  Mc,  W. 
T.,  M.  A.  Reed,  L.  M.  R.,  and  G.  W.  Leahy,    F.  W.  B's  solution  is  incorrect. 

Q.  u,  p.  134. —  Divide  the  L.  C.  M.  by  the  G.  C.  D.,  separate 
the  quotient  into  two  factors  prime  to  each  other,  and  multiply  the  G. 
C.  D.  by  each  of  these  factors.  The  two  products  will  be  the  two 
numbers  required.  If  more  than  two  numbers  are  sought,  divide  as 
before,  and  form  as  many  factors  of  the  quotient,  having  no  common 
divisor  greater  than  unity,  as  there  are  numbers  required.  Multiply 
the  G.  C.  D.  by  each  of  these  factors,  and  the  products  will  be  the  re- 
quired numbers.  .  W.  T. 

The  correct  solution  of  problems  like  this  depends  upon  the  follow-, 
ing  principles  :  ist.  The  G.  C.  D.  of  two  or  more  numbers  is  equal 
to  the  product  of  all  the  prime  factors  common  to  the  two  numbers. 
2nd.  The  L.  C.  M.  of  two  or  more  numbers  contains  all  the  prime 
factors  of  each  of  the  given  numbers  and  no  other  factors.  3rd.  The 
least  common  multiple  of  several  numbers  is  equal  to  the  product  of 
their  G.  C.  D.  by  those  factors  of  each  number  not  found  in  the 
others. 

Now  since  35  =  5X7  •'•  by  principle  ist  5   and  7   are  factors  of 
each  of  the  required  numbers.     The  prime  factors  of  840  are  7,  5,  3, 
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2,  2,  2  .  •.  by  principle  2nd  these  are  all  the  different  prime  factors  of 
the  two  required  numbers.  Now,  by  principle  3rd,  if  we  divide  the 
L.  C.  M.  by  the  G.  C.  D.,  the  quotient  will  contain  all  the  prime  fac- 
tors of  each  number  not  found  in  the  other  .  •.  840  -5-  35  =  24  =  2X 
2X2X3*  required  factors.  .*.  one  number  is  7XSX3  =  io5>  and 
the  other  number  is  7X5X2X^X2  =  280.  C.  E.  Flanagan. 

Answered  also  by  E.  F.  Korns,  E.  D.  Klose,  0.  F.  Williams,  J.  S.  Brown, 
Jacob  Zerbe,  J.  KLasley,  H.  L.  Mc,  J.  S.  B.,  C.  B.  D.,  F.  W.  B.,  M.  C.  H., 
F.  G.,  and  anoymoasly. 

Q.  12,   p.  134. — Perimeter  of  square  acre  =  4y^f53  =  5 0.5 964  + 

rds. 

Circumference  of  circular  acre  =  ^jJJ^  X  3- 1416  =  44.8306  -f- 

rds. 

Difference,  5.7658  rds.  W.  H.  L. 

An  acre  =160  sq.  rds.  Perimeter  of  a  square  containing  one  acre 
=  4V^6o  =  S0.6 — rd.  Circumference  of  a  circle  containing 
one  acre  =2  1/I60X3.1416  =  44-8  +  rd.     50.6  —  44.8  =  5.8  rd. 

W.  T. 

Answered  by  G.  E.  Flanagan,  R.  E.  McKesson,  V.  E  Rady,  R.  T.  Dennis, 
Geo.  RosKiter,  0.  F.  Williams,  W.  T.  Perry,  F.  W.  B ,  M.  C  H..  L.  M.  R.,  C. 
E.  D.,  and  anonymously.    Jacob  Zerbe  says  an  exact  answer  is  impossible. 

Q.  13,  p.  134. — "Is"  does  not  "agree  with  its  subject  in  number." 
Is  it  not  time  to  drop  that  grammatical  fiction,  "Finite  verbs  agree 
with  their  subjects  in  person  and  number  ?  "  H. 

Is  agrees  with  the  logical  and  not  the  grammatical  subject.  "Du- 
ration" or  its  equivalent  is  the  logical  subject.  The  duration  of  two 
hours  is,  etc.  F.  G. 

In  this  sentence,  "is"  does  not  agree  with  "hours,"  but  with  time 
understood.  Geo.  Rossiter. 

When  the  subject  is  a  mere  word  or  sign,  an  infinitive,  a  phrase,  or 
a  clause,  the  verb  should  be  in  the  third  person,  singular. 

C.  E.  D. 

"Is"  should  be  changed  to  "are"  to  agree  with  its  subject. 
WestLodi,  O,  E.  D.  Klose. 

I  would  refer  F.  B.  to  Harvey,  p.  83,  (94,)  Remark  2,  (2),  as  au. 
thority  for  this  use  of  is,  L.  M.  R. 

If  F.  B.  will  read  carefully  our  best  English  writers  he  will  find 
many  examples  of  an  apparent  plural  the  subject  of  a  verb  in  the  sin- 
gular. It  is  the  familiar  construction,  according  to  sense,  rather  than 
strict  grammar.     I  give  a  few  examples :     Two-thirds  is  mine  by  right. 
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— Sheridan.  The  three  Pigeons  expects  me  down  every  moment, — Gold- 
smith. For  thy  three  thousand  ducats  here  is  six. — Shakspere.  While 
therms  leaves  in  the  forest^  etc, — Scott  What  means  these  questions  ? — 
Young.  A  tedious  twelve  years, — Fletcher.  This  fourteen  years. — 
Shakspere.  C.  W.  S. 

Q.  14,  p.  134. — **For"  is  2iTi  introductory  [Harvey,  Rem.  4,  p.  122,] 
preposition,  having  '*One  to  betray  his  country"  for  its  object;  or  it  is 
am  introductory  expletive  \Yio\\>xoo\i^  par.  624  and  752.]  **For  one  to 
betray  his  country"  is  the  subject  Some,  however,  parse  **it"  as 
subject,  and  regard  "For  one  to  betray  his  country"  as  in  apposition 
with  "it"     [See  Williams'  Parsers*  Manual.]  J.  L.  Lasley. 

Plymouth,  O. 

"For  one  to  betray  his  country,"  is  a  clause  used  as  a  noun,  subject 
of  "is."  "For"  is  an  introductory  prep,  used  to  introduce  abridged 
infinitive  clause.  F.  W.  Burgoon. 

Q.  15,  p.  134. — ^The  sentence  is  correct  "It"  is  subject  of  "was." 
"I"  is  predicate  nominative.  O.  F.  Williams. 

^   Not  correct     To  be  me  is  better.  Jacob  Zerbe. 

The  sentence  is  correct,  but  "The  people  thought  it  to  be  me  is  more 
elegant.  //  is  a  pronoun,  personal,  simple ;  its  antecedent  is  /,  which 
it  introduces,  but  with  which  it  does  not  agree,  [See  Holbrookes  Gram- 
mar, Art  276,]  3d,  sing.,  neut,  nom.,  sub.  of  It  was  I,  /is  a  pro- 
noun, per.,  sim.,  its  ant  is  the  name  of  the  speaker, gen.,  first, 

sing.,  to  agree  with  its  antecedent,  nom.,  pred.  J.  L.  Lasley. 

QUERIES. 

The  namber  of  queries  received  since  last  issue  is  so  large  that  we  are  un- 
able to  use  more  than  one- fourth  of  them.  We  select  those  that  seem  likely  to 
interest  the  greatest  number  of  our  readers.  Contributions  for  this  depart- 
ment should  reach  us  as  early  as  the  15th  of  the  month. — Ed. 

1.  Have  not  high  school  commencements  outgrown  or  outlived 
their  usefulness  ?  What  changes  in  the  manner  of  conducting  them 
are  needed  ?  H. 

2.  What  order  should  be  observed  in  teaching  etymology  and  syn- 
tax ?    Which  should  precede  ?  or  should  both  be  taught  together  ? 

V.  E.  R. 

3.  Should  higher  arithmetic  be  taught  in  country  schools  ?  Give 
reasons  for  or  against  J.  O.  S. 
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4.  Could  the  time  devoted  to  the  study  of  English  grammar  in 
common  schools  be  used  to  better  advantage  in  some  other  way? 

A.  R.  T. 

5.  What  man  was  most  responsible  for  the  secession  movement  in 
the  South  ?  S.  M.  L. 

6.  What  position  of  the  earth's  axis  would  make  the  temperate 
zones  each  30  degrees  wide  ?  R.  J.  J. 

7.  Why  does  the  sun  sometimes  shine  in  at  our  north  windows 
when  it  only  reaches  a  northern  latitude  of  23^  degrees? 

8.  What  is  the  difference  of  altitude  between  the  A  tlantic  and  Pacific 
Oceans  at  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  ?  How  can  the  difference  be  ac- 
counted for  ?  C.  E.  F. 

9.  Of  what  use  are  silent  letters  ?  B.  R. 

10.  Why  do  the  tides  occur  fifty-two  minutes  later  each  day  ? 

B.  R. 

11.  What  is  the  correct  pronunciation  of  Arkansas  ?     M.  C.  A. 

12.  What  is  the  greatest  number  which  will  divide  27,  48,  90^ 
and  174,  and  leave  the  same  remainder  in  each  case  ?  J.  N. 

13.  A  man  has  a  square  meadow,  and,  after  mowing  ninety  feet 
from  each  side  (of  the  field),  is  half  done.  What  is  the  size  of  the 
field?     Arith.  solution.  H.  L.  Mc. 

14.  What  is  the  difference  between  a  pure  and  an  impure  apposi- 
tive  ?  A.  S.  L. 

15.  Question:  What  shall  I  do?  Ans,  ;  Wait.  Give  the  con- 
struction of  **what"  and  "wait.''  E.  M. 

16.  Hypocrisy  is  a  sort  of  homage  that  vice  pays  to  virtue.  Parse 
«*sort"  and  'Hhat"  M.  E.  P. 

17.  Parse  italicized  words,  or  explain  idioms: 

Go  not  my  horse  the  better 
I  must  become  the  borrower  of  the  night  J.  O.  V. 


EDITORIAL  DEPARTMENT. 
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THE  NEW  ORLEANS  MEETING. 


The  laat  week  in  Febroary  was  education  week  in  New  Orleans,  and  it  is  not 
necessary  to  add  that  the  crowd  was  some  less  than  fX  the  Mardl  Gras  the  pre- 
vions  week  I  The  International  Congress  of  Educators  and  the  Superintend- 
ents' Department  of  the  National  Educational  Association  held  meetinj^s  daily 
in  the  city,  and  attendance  on  them  was  supplementAd  by  visits  to  the  great 
Exposition,  with  its  extensive  and  interesting  educational  exhibits. 

A  public  reception  was  given  to  the  two  bodies  on  Monday  afternoon.  The 
International  Congress  held  two  sessions  daily  (afternoon  and  evening),  from 
Tuesday  to  Friday  inclusive,  and  the  Superintendents'  Department  met  in  the 
forenoon  of  Tuesday,  Wednesday  and  Thursday.  The  "Committee  of  Fiity," 
apxK>inted  by  the  National  Educational  Association  at  Madison,  had  a  brief 
meeting  on  Thursday,  some  fifteen  of  the  appointed  members  being  present. 
Committees  were  appointed  to  make  reports  on  the  different  departments  of  the 
Exposition. 

The  public  reception  on  Monday  afternoon  in  Werlein  Hall,  was  attended 
by  many  citizens  of  New  Orleans  and  by  the  teachers  of  the  city,  the  public 
schools  being  closed  to  give  the  teachers  an  opportunity  to  be  present.  Ad- 
dresses of  welcome  were  made  by  Hon.  Louis  Bush,  President  of  the  Louisiana 
Educational  Association,  who  presided.  Judge  Charles  G.  Fenner,  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  of  the  State,  and  Col.  W.  P.  Johnston,  President  of  Tulane  Uni- 
versity. Responses  were  made  by  Gen.  John  Eaton,  U.  S.  Commissioner  of 
Education,  Dr.  John  Hancock,  of  Ohio,  Dr.  F.  Louis  Soldan,  President  of  the 
National  Educational  Association,  and  Rev.  A.  f).  Mayo,  of  Boston.  The  ad- 
dresses were  appropriate  and  felicitous,  with  the  exception  of  Colonel  John- 
son's references  to  sectional  questions,  including  such  assertions  as  *'we  (the 
people  of  the  South)  are  not  sorry  for  what  we  have  done,"  and  "one  of  the 
rules  governing  us  is  that  the  intelligence  of  the  community,  as  at  present  em- 
bodied in  the  white  race,  must  in  some  form  or  other  govern  the  Southern 
States."  The  utterance  of  these  sentiments  somewhat  marred  a  happy  occa- 
sion in  which  all  sectional  differences  should  have  been  entirely  ignored. 

As  a  rule,  as  many  as  three  papers  were  read  at  each  session  of  the  Congress, 
and  when  the  body  adjourned  on  Friday  evening  nearly  a  dozen  of  the  papers 
received  had  not  been  read.  The  papers  read  included  ''Public  Education  in 
Jamaica,"  by  G.  W.  Hicks,  Inspector  of  Schools ;  "Respect  for  Authority  De- 
veloped in  the  School  Room,"  by  Brother  Justian,  of  the  Christian  Brothers, 
New  York;  "History  of  Education  in  Canada,"  by  J.  G.  Hodgins,  Vice- 
Minister  of  Education ;  "Philosophy  of  Kindergarten  Instruction,"  by  W.  H. 
Hailman,  Sapt.  Schools,  La  Porte,  Ind. ;  "The  Kindergarten,"  by  Mrs.  John 
Ogden.  Teacher  of  the  Kindergarten  Schools  at  the  Exposition ;  "The  Kin- 
dergarten in  Canada,"  by  Prof.  J.  L.  Hughes,  of  Toronto ;  "The  Kindergarten 
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in  Switzerland,"  by  John  Hitz,  of  Switzerland ;  "The  Kindergarten  in  Japan," 
by  L.  W.  Mason,  Music  Director  of  Japan ;  "The  School  System  of  Massa- 
chusetts," by  John  W.  Dickinson,  Secretary  of  the  State  Board  of  Education; 
"The  New  Graded  School  of  the  South,"  by  Rev.  A.  D.  M«yo,  of  Boston ;  "Ed- 
ucational Progress  in  Japan."  by  Ichizo  Hattori,  Commissioner  of  Japan; 
"The  Education  of  the  Indians/'  by  Miss  Alice  Fletcher;  '^Musical  Education 
in  Japan,"  by  L.  W.  Mason,  Music  Director ;  '*Historyof  Educational  Journal- 
ism," by  Thomas  W.  Bicknell.  of  the  Journal  of  Education^  Boston;  "School 
Hygiene,"  by  R.  L.  Pickard,  of  Washington,  D.  C. ;  "Clay  Modeling."  (exer- 
cise), by  Edward  A.  Spring,  of  Philadelphia ;  "Rights  of  Women  to  Enter 
Colleges  and  Universities". (communication),  by  Mary  Wright  Sewell,  of  In* 
diana  ;  "Literary  and  Scientific  Bases  of  Thought,"  by  Brother  Azavias,  of  the 
Christian  Brothers ;  "Educational  Needs  of  City  Civilization,"  by  Dr.  Wm.  T. 
Harris.  Concord,  Mass. ;  "National  Aid  for  Education,"  by  Thomas  W.  Bick- 
nell, Boston ;  "Railroads  as  Educators,"  by  Alexander  Hogg,  of  Texas;  "Recent 
Reforms  in  Education  in  France,"  by  M.  B.  Buisson,  Commissioner  of  France ; 
''Competitive  Studies  and  Prizes,"  by  Prof.  L.  G.  Barbour,  of  Kentucky; 
"Race  in  Education,"  by  Prof.  W.  T.  Thorn,  of  Virginia,  and  "Public  Educa- 
tion in  Kentucky,"  by  Prof  W.  H.  Bartholomew,  of  Louisville. 

The  reading  of  so  many  papers,  several  of  which  were  historical,  made  the 
sessions  of  the  Congress  somewhat  tedious ,  and  some  of  the  members  found 
relief  by  devoting  one  half  of  each  day  to  the  Exposition.  It  is  proper  to  add 
that  it  was  intended  to  divide  the  Congress  into  sections  to  hear  and  consider 
these  papers,  but  this  was  found  impracticable. 

SUPERINTEND EXTS'   DEPARTMENT. 

lu  the  absence  of  President  L.  D.  Brown,  of  Ohio  (unavoidably  absent),  Dr. 
John  Hancock,  of  Dayton,  was  elected  President;  and  W.  E.  Sheldon,  of  Bos- 
ton, Secretary.  Hon.  Warren  Easton,  State  Superintendent  of  Louisiana, 
extended  a  most  cordial  welcome  to  the  members,  and,  after  a  fitting  response, 
the  Department  proceeded  to  business.  The  following  papers  were  read  (at 
the  different  sessions) :  "School  Economy,"  by  Supt.  Andrew  J.  Rickoff,  of 
Ycnkers,  New  York.  "The  interior  Working  of  the  University,"  by  Prof.  J. 
M.  Garnctt,  of  the  University  of  Virginia;  "The  Philosophy  of  an  Elementary 
Course  of  Study,"  by  E.  E.  White,  of  Cincinnati.  0.;  "The  Rise  and  Progress 
of  Public  Education  in  Texas,**  by  Supt.  W.  C.  Rote,  of  San  Antonio.  Texas; 
"Elementary  Education,"  by  Brother  Noah,  of  the  Christian  Brothers;  "What 
the  Common  School  does  for  Moral  Education'"  by  Dr.  W.  T.  Harris,  of  Con- 
cord, Mass.;  "Relation  of  the  Common  School  to  the  University,"  by  Prest. 
W.  P.  Johnston,  of  Tulane  University;  and  "Bands  of  Mercy,"  by  George  T, 
Angel,  of  Boston,  Mass. 

As  may  be  3upposed,  several  of  these  papers  were  prepared  for  the  Interna- 
tional Congress,  and  had  no  special  bearing  on  school  supervision.  The  paper 
on  school  economy  was  the  only  one  discussed  and  this  briefly. 

There  is  only  space  to  add  that  the  attendance  at  these  meetings  was  sur- 
prisingly small,  the  whole  number  of  educators  in  attendance,  not  including 
residents  of  New  Orleans,  being  less  than  one  hundred,  but  these  represented 
full  one-half  of  the  States  and  several  foreign  countries.  This  small  attendance 
.  is  doubtless  explained  by  the  fact  that  the  schools  and  colleges  of  the  country 
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were  uniyenallj  in  seBsion,  and  possibly  by  the  further  fact  that  a  great  Inter- 
national Exposition  is  not  a  favorable  occasion  for  an  educational  meeting. 
Those  who  were  present  learned  an  impressive  lesson  respecting  the  progress 
of  education  in  the  countries  represented.  The  Exposition  is  a  marvel  in  ex- 
tent and  excellence.  E.  E.  W. 

The  following  was  received  from  Dr.  Hancock  after  the  above  was  in  type. 
Both  gentlemen  are  entitled  to  the  thanks  of  the  whole  Monthly  family. 

Two  great  educational  meetings  were  held  in  the  city  of  the  International 
Exposition  during  the  week  beginning  February  23.  The  first  was  the  meeting 
of  the  Department  of  Superintendence  of  the  National  Educational  Associ- 
ation ;  the  other  a  meeting  of  a  proposed  new  organization  to  be  called  the 
Interniitional  Congress  of  Educators.  For  this  organization  partial  provision 
had  been  made  at  the  meeting  of  the  National  Association  last  summer,  at 
Madison,  Wis. 

The  Department  of  Superintendence  found  no  difficulty  in  pushing  its  pro- 
gram through  without  unseemly  haste  or  pressure.  All  the  papers  presented 
were  read  and  discussed.  But  the  International  Congress  was  overwhelmed 
by  an  embarrassment  of  riches.  Three  papers  were  read  at  each  session,  and 
as  many  of  them  were  somewhat  lengthy,  it  may  be  readily  surmised  there  was 
little  time  for  discussion,  in  which  there  is  often  more  salt  than  in  the  essays 
themselves.  Besides,  this  pressure  being  kept  up  from  Monday  to  Friday  night, 
the  most  earnest  were  a  little  worn  before  the  end  came,  and  were  not  sorry  to 
see  the  session  close.  When  the  end  did  come,  there  remained  in  the  Secre- 
tary's hands  some  forty  papers  which  had  not  been  read. 

This  meeting  was  intended  to  be  an  experimental  one  to  a  large  degree.  It 
was  a  question,  and  it  is  one  not  yet  definitely  settled,  whether  there  is  a  place 
for  such  an  organization.  In  other  words,  whether  there  is  educational  work 
which  can  not  be  done  by  the  organizations  already  in  being,  but  which  re- 
quires a  new  association  to  carry  it  forward.  The  National  Association  with 
its  several  sections  and  splendid  record,  the  National  Council,  and  the  several 
State  and  local  Associations  would  seem  amply  sufficient  to  handle  all  ques- 
tions affecting  our  schools,  whether  of  theory  or  praetice.  Yet  when  we  in- 
vestigate what  is  doing  in  other  nations  our  self-sufficiency  is  likely  to  receive  a 
pretty  severe  check,  and  a  disposition  to  receive  information  from  any  quarter 
to  be  correspondintcly  enlarged. 

As  an  evidence  of  the  prime  quality  of  some  foreign  work,  one  needs  but 
look  through  the  splendid  educanon  exhibit  made  by  Fance  in  the  present 
Exposition.  Through  it  runs  such  a  strong  thread  of  continuity  from  the  low- 
est to  the  highest  schools,  and  in  it  is  presented  such  fertility  of  appliances  for 
doing  the  best  work,  and  such  uniformity  of  excellence  in  this  work,  that  any 
American  may  naturally  experience  a  feeling  of  chagrin  in  contemplating  the 
comparative  shortcoming  of  the  work  done  by  his  own  country.  And  this 
feeling  is  likely  to  be  heightened  when  he  reflects  upon  the  sums  of  money 

which  have  been  generously  poured  out  by  our  people  for  educational  pur- 
poses— a  generosity  with  which  no  European  people  can  compete.  Viewing 
the  matter  in  this  light  there  seem  to  bft  good  grouuds  for  the  organization  of 
an  association  which  shall  enabi*'  American  educators  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  experience  and  best  thought  of  educators  of  foreign  lands,  by  meeting  them 
face  to  face  in  familiar  discussion,  instead  of  in  books  alone. 
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While  many  of  the  American  papers  read  before  the  Congress  were  of 
marked  ability,  they  were  on  topics  already  familiar  to  oar  educators.  But 
the  paper  read  by  Superintendent  George  Hicks,  of  Jamaica,  on  the  educa- 
tional work  doing  in  that  island,  the  paper  by  M.  B.  Buisson,  of  France,  on  re- 
cent reforms  ef  public  instruction  in  that  country,  the  paper  of  Ichizo  Hattori, 
Commissioner  of  Japan,  giving  a  description  of  the  wonderful  educational 
progress  made  within  the  last  few  years  in  that  empire,  and  the  address  of  Su- 
perintendent J.  L.  Hughes,  of  Toronto,  on  the  kindergarten  work  of  Ontario, 
were  all  of  unusual  interest  and  suggestiveness. 

If  the  Congress  is  to  become  a  fixed  institution,  it  will  need  an  organization 
much  more  sharply  defined  than  it  now  has  (if  it  can  be  said  to  have  an  organ- 
ization at  all),  to  enable  it  to  do  the  kind  of  work  which  alone  will  justify  its 
existence.  It  ought  to  confine  itself  to  some  specific  line  of  investigation  with 
unswerving  determination,  and  its  organization  be  such  as  will  best  enable  it 
to  meet  the  demands  of  such  investigation.  It  is  too  much  the  practice  for 
each  of  our  associations,  by  whatever  name  known,  to  attempt  to  cover  the 
whole  educational  field.  The  Superintendents'  Section  of  the  Ohio  Associ- 
ation will  serve  as  an  instance.  The  design  in  its  separate  organization  was 
that  in  it  might  be  discussed  more  exhaustively  the  special  work  and  duties  of  su- 
perintendents than  could  be  well  done  in  the  general  association.  But  such 
has  not  been  its  course.  Since  a  very  few  of  its  earlier  meetings,  the  topics 
discussed  in  it  have  been,  with  rare  exceptions,  kindred  to  those  discussed  in 
the  body  from  which  it  sprang. 

But  not  only  should  each  educational  organization  restrict  itself  to  a  special 
line  of  work,  but  the  labors  of  each  session  should  be  devoted  to  one  topic,  or  to 
a  very  limited  number  of  topics,  instead  of  giving  the  whole  field  of  education 
a  thin  surface  plowing,  as  is  n(5W  too  often  the  case.  The  tendency  of  the  lat- 
ter course  is  to  cultivate  into  barrenness. 

Afler  all  deductions  have  been  made,  that  much  good  will  result  from  the 
New  Orleans  meetings  there  can  be  little  doubt.  The  South  is  yet  largely  a 
virgin  educational  soil,  and  those  who  are  to  raise  from  it  an  educational  crop, 
are  anxious  to  learn  from  the  experience  of  others.  They  are  poor,  having 
little  money  to  carry  on  the  new  and  stupendous  enterprise  of  educating  a 
people,  the  masses  of  whom  are  stupid  in  illiteracy.  They  have  an  advantage, 
however.  They  are  hedged  in  by  no  fossilized  systems  of  organization  and 
schemes  of  instruction.  They  are  free  to  plant  the  best  seed  and  tend  the 
growing  plants  in  the  ways  that  experience  and  philosophy  have  determined 
to  be  the  wisest. 


The  free-book  question  in  the^  Ohio  Legislature  has  received  a  quietus,  at 
least  for  a  time.  The  bill  which  proposed  to  authorize  the  Cleveland  Board  of 
Education  to  supply  all  the  pupils  in  the  public  schools  of  that  city  with  books 
at  public  expense,  came  to  a  vote  in  the  House,  March  12,  and  was  defeated 
by  a  vote  of  21  ayes  and  42  nays.  We  sincerely  hope  that  every  bill  pending 
which  has  for  its  object  the  preparation  of  school  text-books  by  the  State,  or 
the  supplying  of  books  to  pupils  in  any  other  way  than  through  the  regular  legit- 
imate channels  of  trade,  will  meet  a  like  fate. 

We  may  not  have  clear  light  on  this  question,  but  we  confess  our  inability  to 
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see  either  the  necessity  or  the  expediency  of  any  such  measure.  It  does  not 
seem  that  the  agitation  of  the  subject  arises  out  of  a  popular  demand,  a  felt 
public  need.  Is  it  not  true  that  the  a^i^itation  has  its  origin  in  the  intense  ri- 
valry which  exists  among  publishers  and  their  agents  ?  Is  not  the  presence 
of  this  question  in  State  Legislatures  mainly  due  to  the  fact  that  it  was  carried 
there  by  parties  worsted  io  contests  before  boards  of  education,  and  is  kept 
there  by  demagogs  of  the  first  water  ? 

We  have  on  former  occasions  expressed  the  belief  that  the  State  already 
goes  far  enough  in  the  direction  of  providing  free  education  for  her  youth. 
Something  should  be  left  for  individual  effort.  Let  the  State  provide  teachers, 
school-houses,  fuel,  apparatus,  and  every  appliance  for  the  use  of  the  school  as 
a  whole ;  and  let  every  pupil  provide  for  himself  whatever  is  for  his  own  indi- 
vidual use.    Text-books  clearly  belong  in  the  latter  category. 


COURSE  OF  STUDY  FOR  A  VILLAGE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

The  principal  of  the  high  school  in  a  small  village  sends  us  the  following 
course  of  study,  requesting  suggestions  and  criticisms : 

FIRST  YEAR. 

First  Term— 16  'Weetcs*  Seconcl  X«nii— x4»  'Weeks. 


Beading— McGuffey's    Fifth  Reader. 

Spelling— Spelling  book,  written  rec- 
itations. 

Writing— Copy  books. 

Arithmetic — Olney.  From  Denom- 
inate Numbers. 

Grammar — Harvey.    From  the  Verb. 

Geography — ^Text-book,  with  outline 

maps  and  map-draw- 
ing. 


Reading — Continued. 
Spelling — Continued. 
Writing — Continued. 
Arithmetic — Continued. 
Grammar — Ti^xtbook  completed. 
Geography — Text-book  completed. 


SECOND   TEAR. 


Arithmetic — Text-book  completed. 
Grammar — Analysis  and  Parsing. 
Physical  Geography. 
U.  S.  History. 


Higher  Arithmetic. 

Crosiers  Digest  of  Inf.,  Part.,  and 

Abridged  Forms. 
Physical  Geography. 
U.  S.  History. 


THIRD  TEAR. 


Algebra— Ray's  Part  I. 
Physiology. 
Rhetoric. 
General  History. 


Algebra — Text-book  completed. 
Physiology — (10  or  12  weeks.) 
Parliamentary  Rules — (4  or  6  weeks.) 
Rhetoric. 
General  History. 


FOURTH   TEAR. 


Higher  Algebra. 

Geometry. 

Physics. 

Civil  Government  or  Latin. 


Higher  Algebra. 
Geometry. 
Physics. 
Botany  or  Latin. 


It  is  not  an  easy  matter,  at  best,  to  frame  a  suitable  course  of  study  for  any 
school ;  and  the  difficulty  is  increased  by  the  absence  of  definite  knowledge  of 
the  school,  the  age,  antecedents  and  surroundings  of  the  pupils.    In  the  pres- 
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ent  case,  all  we  can  do  is  to  make  general  suggestions,  subject  to  modification 
by  varying  conditions. 

1.  The  first  thing  that  imprespes  us  in  this  course  is  that  it  is  too  much 
crowded.  It  requires  pupils  to  give  attention  to  too  many  subjects  at  the  same 
time.  Three  regular  studies,  like  algebra,  grammar,  or  history,  are  enough  for 
the  average  pupil  to  carry  along  simultaneously. 

2.  Spelling  and  reading  should  receive  attention  throughout  the  course.  In- 
stead of  giving  these  branches  formal  recognition  during  the  first  year  and 
then  dropping  them,  we  would  give  them  a  fair  share  of  attention  all  along  the 
way.  How  this  can  best  be  done  need  not  be  discussed  here.  SuflBce  it  to  say 
that  we  think  there  is  a  better  way  of  learning  to  spell  than  to  memorize  long 
columns  of  unmeaning  words  from  the  spelling  book. 

3.  Omit  higher  Arithmetic.  The  subject  of  arithmetic  has  had  its  full 
share  of  attention  in  such  a  course  when  an  ordinary  practical  arithmetic  has 
been  fairly  mastered. 

4.  Physical  geography  fills  too  large  a  place.  If  in  the  first  year  the  pupils 
could  start  with  a  text-book  that  fairly  combines  physical,  mathematical  and 
political  geography,  they  might  continue  it  profitably  through  the  first  half  of 
the  second  year. 

5.  One  term  of  sixteen  weeks  is  sufficient  time  to  spend  on  physiology. 

6.  The  best  way  to  give  pupils  a  knowledge  of  parliamentary  rules  is  to  or- 
ganize among  them  a  literary  society,  and  let  them  conduct  it  for  an  hour  each 
week. 

7.  If  "Rhetoric*'  implies  that  the  pupils  are  to  study  a  formal  treatise  on 
invention^  style,  figures  of  speech,  criticism,  etc.,  it  should  give  place  to  prac- 
tical composition  exercises.    Learn  the  use  of  language  by  using  it. 

8.  Higher  algebra  should  be  eliminated.  One  year  spent  on  an  elementary 
book  is  sufficient  to  master  it  fairly,  and  this  may  be  considered  a  reasonable 
allotment  of  time  to  this  subject. 

9.  Omit  botany  as  a  regular  study,  substituting  occasional  summer  excur- 
sions into  the  woods  to  examine  plants  and  flowers. 

10.  Whether  Latin  should  have  a  place  depends  somewhat  upon  the  num- 
ber of  probable  candidates  among  the  pupils  for  a  college  course.  Either  omit 
it  altogether  or  give  it  at  least  two  years. 

We  think  such  a  pruning  as  we  have  indicated  would  make  this  course  much 
more  fruitful. 


The  spirit  of  '76  seems  to  be  still  abroad,  as  witness  the  following  from  a 
late  number  of  the  Canada  School  Journal,  now  among  the  very  best  educa- 
tional weeklies : 

"For  what  object  is  England  going  to  fight  the  Arabs  in  the  Soudan  ?  Is 
she  waging  a  war  of  revenge,  of  conquest,  or  of  self-defence?  Is  she  preparing 
to  do  battle  simply  because  she  has  had  a  rebuff  and  her  blood  is  up,  or  is  she 
sending  her  armies  on  a  chivalrous  mission  to  free  the  oppressed,  and  to  stamp 
out  the  abominable  slave  trade  ?  These  are  questions  which  Canada  should 
ask,  and  have  satisfactorily  answered,  before  committing  herself  in  any  way  to 
the  project  of  sending  a  contingent  to  take  part  in  the  fray.  The  question  is 
a  moral  one,  a  question  of  right  and  wrong,  and  Canada  is  surety  Jar  enough 
on  the  highway  to  nalionalitg  to  give  her  a  right  to  do  her  own  thinking  and 
keep  her  own  conscience." 


/ 
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OHIO  STATE  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 
PROGRAM  FOR  1885. 

TUESDAY. 

Superintendentii   Section. 

Inaognral » Alston  Ellis,  Sandusky. 

Normal  Training  as  a  Preparation  for  Teachers W.  J.  White,  Springfield. 

Discussion. 

P.  M. 

Defects  in  our  Compulsory  Law,  and  Remedies  Suggested  by  the  Laws  of  other 

States Hon.  L.  D.  Brown,  Columbus. 

Discussion. 

A  Week  in  my  School-rooms ^ E.  B.  Cox,  Xenia. 

Discussion. 

WEDNESDAY. 

General  Association. 

Inaugural Pres.  A.  Schuyler,  Baldwin  University. 

Training  of  the  Will B.  A.  Hiusdale,  Cleveland. 

Discussion. 

P.  M. 

What  can  Teachers  Do  to  secure  the  Proper  Home  Education  ? — 

T.  E.  Orr,  Bridgeport. 
Discussion. 

Character  and  Importance  of  Primary  Work. — 

Miss  Kate  S.  Brennan,  Cleveland. 
Discussion. 

THURSDAY. 

Ohio  Teachers'  Reading  Circle — Report  of  Secretary  E.  A.  Jones,  Massillon. 

Short  Statements  from  Representatives  of  County  Circles. 

Annual  Address 

P.  M. 

Philosophy  of  Education E.  E.  White,  Cincinnati. 

Discussion. 

Miscellaneous  Business. 

We  meet  at  Chautauqua,  about  June  30th,  and  every  one  must  go,  for  the 
New  York  State  Teachers'  Association  will  be  there,  and  we  must  show  them 
what  Ohio  can  do  in  the  way  of  a  crowd.  We  have  always  had  large  meet- 
ings there,  and  this  one  must  be  larger  than  ever.  We  have  always  had  good 
accommodations  there,  but  this  year  they  are  better  than  ever.  We  have  al- 
ways been  very  happy  at  Chautauqua,  but  this  year  we  expect  a  happier  time 
than  ever.  We  will  publish  all  about  time,  place,  and  rates,  in  the  May  num- 
ber of  the  Monthly.  Arrangements  are  being  perfected  as  rapidly  as  possible, 
if  it  were  not  so  I  would  have  told  you ;  so  let  the  teachers  of  Ohio  possess  their 
souls  in  patience,  waiting  for  the  coming  of  that  great  day. 

Chas.  L.  LooSj  Jr.,  Sec.  Ex.  Com. 


/ 


Bro.  Findley : — The  Board  of  Control  of  the  0.  T.  R.  C.  held  a  session  in 
Delaware,  at  the  home  of  the  Chairman,  Mrs.  D.  L.  Williams,  the  evening  of 
March  13.  Besides  the  Chairman,  members  present  were  Messrs.  Jones,  Han- 
cock, Ross,  and  Burns* 
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The  Recordinfi;  Secretary  was  directed  to  prepare  for  publication  in  the 
Monthly — our  Monthly — the  gist  of  the  proceedings. 
The  3rd  year's  coarse  in  reading  is : 

I.  Pedagogy. — Joseph  Payne's  ^  Lectures  on  the  Science  and  Art  of 
Teaching. 

II.  Literature. — Shakspere's  Merchant  and  Richard  III.  Tennyson's 
Princess,  and  Scott's  Ivanhoe. 

III.  History. — American  history  to  date. 

IV.  Natural  Science. — Elementary  Physics. 

Prices  and  other  matters  of  interest  to  be  announced  at  the  State  Associ- 
ation. 

It  was  resolved  that  members  of  the  Circle  should  pay  an  annual  fee  of  25 
cents  into  the  treasury  of  the  Board  of  Control,  and  that  certificates  to  such 
members  as  complete  the  yearly  course  be  granted  free.  If  managers  of  local 
circles  and  the  brethren  generally  would  give  us  a  lift  just  here,  the  circle 
would  be  self-sustaining. 

The  space  on  the  Association  program  left  to  the  Circle  will  be  filled  by  re- 
ports and  oral  discussion.     No  essays. 

The  Board  transferred  the  authority  to  select  corresponding  members  for 
the  counties  to  the  several  institutes,  and  requests  the  institutes  so  to  appoint. 
In  case  of  failure,  the  Corresponding  Secretary  is  empowered  to  appoint. 

There  were  several  matters  of  business  attended  to  which  need  not  be  re- 
counted in  this  letter,  and  a  long  and  earnest  discussion  of  the  past  and  future 
of  the  work.  Traly.  J.  J.  Burks,  Rec.  Sec'y. 

Dayton,  0.,  March  17,  1885. 


EDUCATIONAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

— The  Chautauqua  Literary  and  Scientific  Circle  now  has  a  membership  of 
60.000. 

— The  seventh  annual  graduating  exercises  of  the  Canal  Fulton  High  School 
were  held  on  Thursday  evening,  March  26. 

— The  annual  meeting  of  the  Kentucky  Educational  Association  will  beheld 
this  year  at  Eeyser,  beginning  July  7.  The  program  is  in  preparation  .and 
will  be  announced  soon. 

— The  teachers  of  Summit  and  Portage  Counties  held  a  joint  meeting  at  Ra- 
venna, Saturday,  March  28.  The  program  was  excellent,  but,  for  want  of 
space,  we  cannot  print  it. 

— An  interesting  feature  of  the  Cincinnati  educational  exhibit  at  the  New  Or- 
leans Exposition  is  a  collection  of  books  and  pamphlets  written  or  edited  by 
persons  at  some  time  connected  with  the  Cincinnati  schools,  as  pupils,  teach- 
ers or  trustees.  The  collection  was  made  by  Dr.  Peaslee,  and  contains  relig- 
ious works,  law  books,  medical  works,  historieSj  travels,  poetry,  and  other  val- 
aable  books. 
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— In  a  report  to  the  teachers'  committee  of  the  St.  Louis  school  board,  Prof. 
Soldan,  principal  of  the  St.  Louis  normal  school,  expresses  the  opinion  that 
the  edncational  exhibit  at  New  Orleans  is  fully  equal  to  that  at  Philadelphia 
in  1876. 

—The  next  session  of  the  Marion  County  institute  will  be  held  during  the 
week  befpnning  the  first  Monday  in  August.  The  instructors  engaged  are  C. 
W.  Butler,  of  Defiance.  W.  F.  HuflFord,  of  Ada,  and  D.  E.  Hunter,  of  Wash- 
ington, Ind. 

— The  executive  committee  [of  the  Carroll  County  teachers'  institute  has 
fixed  the  third  week  of  August  as  the  time  for  holding  the  next  session  of  the 
institute,  and  engaged  M.  Manly,  of  Galion,  and  Jonas  Cook,  of  Genoa, 
as  instructors. 

—A.  S.  Barnes  k  Co.,  New  York,  have  just  published  Monteith's  New  Phy- 
sical Geography.  It  is  a  small  quarto,  144  pages,  125  illustrations,  and  16 
colored  maps,  and  contains  the  latest  discoveries,  including  the  explorations 
of  DeLongand  Greely. 

— On  the  evening  of  Feb.  20,  the  Seniors  of  Blanchester  high  school,  14  in 
number,  gave  a  series  of  scientific  lectures  before  a  large  and  appreciative  au- 
dience. The  lectures  were  illustrated  by  diagrams  and  experiments  The 
occasion  was  very  enjoyable. 

— The  Ottawa  County  teachers'  association  held  a  meeting  at  Elmore,  on  Fri- 
day evening  and  Saturday,  March  13  and  14.  On  Friday  evening  George  A. 
Robertson,  of  Cleveland,  delivered  an  address.  On  Saturday,  subjects  were 
treated  by  Mary  Pratt,  of  Elmore;  Alex.  R.  Bruce,  of  Catawba  Island;  Bert 
8.  Hill  and  Rebecca  Cogon,  of  Graytown.  On  Saturday  evening,  an  address 
was  delivered  by  L.  D.  Bonebrake,  of  Elmore. 

— F.  Louis  Soldan,  President  of  the  National  Educational  Association,  an- 
nounces that  the  next  meeting  will  be  held  at  Saratoga,  July  14-18.  The 
Board  of  Education  and  other  citizens  of  Saratoga  extend  a  hearty  welcome, 
and  promise  every  comfort  and  convenience.  Railroad  fares  and  hotel  rates 
will  be  greatly  reduced,  and  a  thousand  boarding  places  at  about  a  dollar  a  day 
are  to  be  secured.    A  large  attendance  is  expected. 

— An  interesting  and  profitable  session  of  the  Miami  County  Teachers*  Asso- 
ciation was  held  at  Troy.  March  14.  About  one-third  of  the  teachers  of  the 
county  were  present.  The  following  papers  were  presented :  R.  E.  Chaffin, 
Physiology  and  Bookkeeping;  C.  0.  Howell,  Improvement  of  Country 
Schools;  John  Keating,  Improvement  Among  Teachers ;  Miss  Anna  Amendt, 
The  Silent  Forces  of  the  Teacher;  C.  H.  Teach,  The  Teacher:  His  Duty  to 
his  Profession.  Miss  Rose  Sage  and  Mr.  F.  Leil  Rosaire  gave  some  excellent 
recitations.  The  Troy  High  School,  under  the  leadership  of  Prof  Vance, 
favored  the  association  with  excellent  music.  Q. 

— The  centennial  of  the  settlement  of  Ohio  is  approaching.  It  was  on  the 
7th  of  April,  1788,  that  a  band  of  pioneers  landed  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mus- 
kingum, and  founded  the  first  English  settlement  in  the  great  Northwest.  It 
is  proposed  to  celebrate  this  event  in  becoming  style  three  years  hence.  The 
Ohio  Archaeological  and  Historical  Society  have  the  matter  in  hand  and  will 
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nndonbtedlj  bring  it  to  a  successfal  issue.  Persons  willing  to  co-operate,  or 
desiring  information  concerning  the  movement,  may  address  A.  A.  Graham, 
Secretary  of  the  Association,  Colambus,  0. 

A  centennial  celebration  of  the  adoption  of  the  famous  "Ordinance  of  1787," 
by  the  States  formed  out  of  the  Northwest  Territory,  is  also  proposed. 


PERSONAL. 


— S.  F.  DeFord  is  serving  his  fourteenth  year  as  superintendent  of  the  Otta- 
wa schools. 

— F.  Gillum  Cromer,  of  Union  City,  has  been  appointed  a  member  of  the 
board  of  school  examiners  for  Darke  County. 

— A.  L.  Ellis,  superintendent  of  the  public  schools  of  Blanchester,  0.,  for 
four  years  past,  has  been  re-elected  for  a  term  of  two  years. 

— W.  H.  Mitchell,  superintendent  of  schools  at  Monroeville,  succeeds  W.  B. 
Comings  in  the  Huron  County  board  of  school  examiners. 

— J.  N.  McCall  has  resigned  the  charge  of  the  schools  of  Newton  Falls,  Ohio, 
to  take  the  superintendency  of  schools  at  Ithaca,  Mich.  Ohio  loses  and  Mich- 
igan gains  a  good  schoolmaster. 

— ^John  C.  Ridge,  ihe  well  known  elocutionist  and  institute  instructor,  for 
several  years  agent  for  the  house  of  Van  Antwerp.  Bragg  h  Co.,  is  now  the 
agent  of  the  Union  Central  Life  Insurance  Company,  of  Cincinnati. 

— Prof.  W.  H.  Venable,  of  the  Chickering  Institute,  Cincinnati,  is  willing  to 
devote  a  part  of  his  summer  vacation  to  institute  work.  He  is  prepared  to 
teach  history,  literature,  rhetoric  and  the  science  of  education,  and  to  give 
evening  lectures. 

— The  withdrawal  of  M.  F.  Cowdery  from  the  Western  School  Supply  Com- 
pany, of  Sandusky,  is  announced.  Advancing  years  and  declining  health  are 
assigned  as  reasons.  M.  F.  Cowdery  was  a  very  familiar  name  in  Ohio  educa- 
tional circles  thirty  years  ago.  He  was  then  one  of  the  leading  school  men  of 
Ohio. 

—William  Reece,  of  the  Springfield  high  school,  had  an  appointment  for 
March  14,  to  speak  to  the  teachers  of  Clark  Co.,  on  the '  Provisions  for  Educa- 
tion in  our  State.''  He  also  had  an  engagement  for  March  28,  with  the  teach- 
ers of  Madison  Co.,  to  solve  some  problems  in  mathematical  geography  with 
apparatus  of  his  own  invention. 

—Prof.  Henry  A.  Ford  and  Mrs.  Kate  B.  Ford,  of  No.  631  Cass  Avenue. 
Detroit,  Mich.,  formerly  editors  of  ''The  Michigan  Teacher' '  and  "The  North- 
ern Indiana  Teacher,"  will  accept  institute  engagements  this  year  in  Ohio. 
Mr.  Ford  has  had  an  experience  of  18  years  in  this  work,  and  Mrs.  Ford,  of 
more  than  10  years,  and  both  have  heretofore  done  service  in  Ohio. 
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THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  NEGRO. 


Oar  readers  will  be  interested  in  the  following  extracts  from  the  address  of 
Dr.  A.  G.  Haygood,  general  agent  of  the  "John  F.  Slater  Fund,"  delivered  at 
the  dedication  of  the  Elizabeth  S.  Rust  Industrial  Home,  Holly  Springs,  Miss. 
It  contains  sound  educational  doctrine,  applicable  to  the  white  race  as  well  as 
to  the  Negro. — Ed. 

There  was  somewhat  of  prophecy  in  the  remark,  attributed  to  that 
unique  and  typical  American  whom  you  revere  and  whom  we  are  all 
coming  to  respect,  Abraham  Lincpln:  ''No  man  will  ever  again  be 
elected  President  of  the  United  States  who  spells  the  word  Negro  with 
two  g's."  Mr.  Lincoln  meant  that  what  the  law  had  given,  public 
opinion  would  soon  come  to  recognize — the  Negro's  citizenship.  And 
the  prophecy  is  coming  to  pass 

If  we  compare  the  progress  of  any  other  four  or  five  millions  of  illit- 
erate people  in  any  twenty  years  of  the  world's  history  with  the  prog- 
ress of  the  Negroes  in  this  country  from  1865  ^^  1885,  we  will  find 
that  never  before  did  so  many  ignorant  people  learn  so  many  useful 
things  so  fast  During  these  twenty  years  the  Negro's  eagerness  to 
learn  and  his  success  in  learning  have  finally  settled,  in  the  minds  of 
candid  people  who  are  careful  to  square  their  theories  by  the  facts,  the 
long-debated  question  as  to  his  capacity  to  learn.     And  while  some 
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have  made  a  bad  use  of  education,  so  many  have  used  it  well  as  to 
convince  reasonable  people,  who  have  informed  themselves,  that  it  is 
not  only  possible  to  teach  the  negro,  but  very  desirable  to  teach  him 
whatever  useful  knowledge  he  can  learn.  .  .  .  .  • 
I  have  had  much  occasion  to  study  the  facts  of  this  history  of  the 
education  of  the  Negroes  in  the  South  since  1865.  There  is  not  time 
to-day  for  detailed  statements.  Let  it  suffice  now  to  say :  Add  to- 
gether the  gifts  of  Northern  charity  and  the  appropriations  to  the  ed- 
ucation of  the  Negro  from .  Southern  taxation,  and  we  will  find  that 
about  $50,000,000  have  in  twenty  years  been  invested  in  this  cause. 
And  of  this  sum  the  greater  part  has  come  through  taxation,  nearly 
all  of  it  being  paid  by  Southern  white  people. 

But  the  money  measure  is  the  least  of  all.  The  best  things  cannot 
be  told  in  figures;  faith,  sentiment,  love,  devotion,  cannot  be  com- 
pressed into  statistical  tables.  Consider  how  men  and  women,  of  as 
noble  mold  and  of  as  Christly  spirit  as  ever  did  God's  hard  work  in 
this  world,  have  for  twenty  years  been  putting  their  very  lives  into  this 
work.  And  this  they  have  done  gladly  out  of  love  for  Christ  and  the 
souls  for  whom  Christ  died.  The  angel  who  keeps  God's  record  will 
write  them  down  with  "the  noble  army  of  confessors"  **of  whom  the 
world  was  not  worthy."  When  "the  books  are  opened"  their  names 
will  be  found  on  the  same  page  with  Carey,  Melville  Cox,  Judson  and 
his  great-souled  wife,  Ann  Hasseltine  Judson,  Livingstone,  and  the 
other  immortals.  Think  of  it  today,  and  thank  God  for  them — on 
that  roll  are  the  names  of  more  than  a  thousand  men  and  women, 
mostly  women,  who,  under  discouragements  never  faced  in  China  or 
Burmah,  have  been  for  these  twenty  years  doing  all  that  consecrated 
manhood  and  womanhood  could  do  to  teach  the  Negroes  of  the  South 
how  to  be  real  men  and  women — the  Lord's  freemen. 

TTiis  brings  me  to  say  the  value  of  education  depends  on  the  educa- 
tion. Education  in  books  is  good,  but  it  is  very  far  from  being 
enough.  If  there  be  nothing  else,  it  is  a  great  peril ;  it  is,  at  least,  a 
doubtful  blessing.  I  am  very  glad  that  the  princely  giver  of  a  million 
.of  dollars  to  the  cause  of  Negro  education,  the  late  John  F.  Slater,  of 
Norwich,  Conn.,  put  it  down  in  his  letter  to  the  Board  of  Trust  whom 
he  asked  to  take  charge  of  his  great  gift  that  he  designed  it  "for  the 
Christian  education  of  the  lately  emancipated  people  in  the  Southern 
States,  and  of  their  descendants."  For  we  may  be  very  sure  that  an 
unchristian  education  would  be  fatal  to  these  people.  We  may  be  just  as 
sure  that  an  education  simply  not  Christian  would  fail  to  save  them. 

My  interest  and  hope  in  this  stupendous  enterprise  spring  out  of  the 
certain  knowledge  that  the  great  training-schools  for  this  race  are  under 
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Christian  influence.  I  have  had  large  opportunity  to  study  these 
schools  and  to  study  many  schools  for  white  people,  and  I  affirm, 
without  hesitation,  there  are  no  training-schools  in  this  country  that 
are  more  avowedly,  distinctively,  and  vitally  Christian  in  spirit  and 
method  than  are  the  training-schools  now  preparing  the  young  men 
and  women  who  are  to  be  the  teachers  and  guides  of  the  Negro  youth 
of  our  land.  And  if  we  think  of  the  men  and  women  who  are  con- 
ducting these  training-schools,  it  may  be  affirmed,  with  confidence, 
there  are  not  better  trained,  more  capable,  or  more  industrious  teach- 
ers in  any  schools  of  the  country.  Because  I  believe  that  Rust  Uni- 
versity is  such  a  school  as  I  have  described,  I  am  glad  to  be  here  to- 
day. And  because  I  believe  that  the  instrumentalities  to  be  employed 
and  the  methods  to  be  used  in  'The  Elizabeth  S.  Rust  Industrial 
Home"  will  add  immensely  to  the  power  of  the  University  to  accom- 
plish its  mission,  I  count  it  an  honor  and  a  privilege  to  take  part  in  the 
special  exercises  of  this  occasion 

True  education  will  move  along  three  great  lines — books,  morals, 
industry.  To  state  it  otherwise,  there  must  be  head  training,  heart 
training,  and  hand  training.  Each  helps  the  other,  and  neither  is 
complete  without  the  other.  There  was  deep  wisdom  in  the  old  Jew- 
ish rule  that  every  man  must  teach  his  son,  not  only  the  law  and  the 
Scriptures,  but  also  a  trade.  Thus  it  came  to  pass  that  St.  Paul,  be- 
sides what  he  could  learn  in  the  schools  of  Tarsus  and  in  the  school  of 
Gamaliel,  was  bred  a  tent-maker.  It  is  a  German  custom,  and  it  goes 
far  to  explain  the  capacity  of  the  German  to  maintain  himself,  to  get 
on  in  the  world,  and  to  increase  his  goods.  The  Crown-Prince,  it  has 
been  stated,  was  taught  the  trade  of  a  locksmith.  My  honored  father 
taught  me  farm  work,  and  I  can  yet  plow  a  straight  furrow.  How 
often  I  have  blessed  him  for  that  kindness,  and  how  often  I  have 
thanked  "Uncle  Jim,"  who  was  my  wise,  and  patient,  and  loving 
teacher ! 

It  is  matter  of  surprise  that,  in  a  republic  like  ours,  so  many  otherwise 
sensible  people  should  despise  labor.  Everybody  knows  that  the  average 
white  girl  prefers  the  attention  of  the  well-dressed  youth  who  sells  rib- 
bons at  $25  a  month  to  those  of  a  carpenter,  not  so  well  dressed,  who 
can  easily  earn  $50  a  month.  It  seems  to  be  a  question  0/  clothes ;  it 
is,  I  suspect,  at  bottom,  a  recoil  from  what  is  esteemed  the  humiliation 
of  hand  work.  The  average  Negro  girl  makes  haste  to  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  her  white  sister,  and  smiles  on  the  stylish  ''dude"  who  wears 
flashy  clothes  and  lives  precariously  by  his  wits,  and  passes  by  the 
sturdy  fellow  who  makes  a  good  living  with  his  hands.  That  the  non- 
working  men,  after  they  have  become  husbands,  have  to  be  supported 
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by  their  wives  (reduced  to  slavery  for  which  law  offers  no  remedy) 
does  not  seem  to  have  impressed  the  average  female  mind  with  suffi- 
cient force. 

There  is  a  sort  of  education  that  is  to  be  kept  far  from  our  schools — 
it  spoils  people  utterly.  A  girl  at  the  piano  or  giggling  at  the  gate 
with  an  idle  boy,  and  the  mother  at  the  wash-tub  or  the  cook-stove, 
are  sorry  sights.  If  colleges  only  make  old  fathers  work  harder  to 
keep  vain  and  lazy  sons  in  good  clothes,  then  colleges  are  curses  to 
the  country.  Education  that  makes  young  men  and  women  vain  and 
selfish  is  as  bad  as  education  that  makes  them  lazy.  When  it  makes 
them  both  vain  and  lazy,  it  ruins  them.  When  you  see  a  college  stu- 
dent turning  up  the  nose  at  honest  labor  in  plain  clothes,  you  may 
generally  conclude  that  the  devil  has  a  mortgage  on  the  owner  of  the 
nose. 

I  count  it  one  of  the  most  hopeful  signs  of  the  times  in  all  parts  of 
our  country — I  might  say  in  all  parts  of  the  civilized  world — that 
thoughtful  people,  who  have  knowledge  of  the  subject,  are  beginning 
to  see  that  the  education  of  the  hand  is  a  necessary  part  of  education. 
It  is  necessary,  not  simply  that  young  people  may  learn  how  to  do  any 
given  thing — as  carpentering,  blacksmithing,  sewing,  or  cooking — ^but 
that  they  may  know  the  value  of  all  work,  and  that  they  may  catch  the 
spirit  of  work.  If  I  had  my  way  and  could  command  the  means, 
there  should  be  no  diplomas  that  did  not  certify  to  ability  to  do  some 
work  properly,  as  well  as  ability  to  read  some  languages  and  to  solve 
some  problems  passably.         .         .         .         .  .... 

At  this  time  the  essential  thing  in  the  industrial  departments  of  our 
schools  for  Negro  growth  is  to  teach  them  the  best  use  of  the  common 
tools  of  the  various  trades.  The  population  of  the  Southern  States  is, 
for  the  most  part,  in  the  rural  districts  and  in  little  villages.  For  a 
long  time  hand  work,  and  not  machine  work,  will  prevail  among  us. 
The  carpenter  who  is  master  of  the  square,  the  hammer,  the  saw,  the 
plane,  the  augur,  the  chisel,  the  drawing-knife,  and  such  like  instru- 
ments for  wood-work,  is  better  fitted  to  do  well  than  the  man  who  is 
master  of  a  planing- machine. 

The  same  principle  holds  in  industrial  training  for  women.  There 
are  laundries  where  the  work  is  done  by  machinery  with  all  the  mod- 
em improvements ;  it  is  unlikely  that  a  single  young  woman  so  taught 
will  ever  be  called  on  to  use  such  machinery.  The  woman  who  has 
learned  the  full  powers  of  hot  and  cold  water,  the  wash-tub,  the  rub- 
bing-board, the  sad-iron,  the  qualities  of  soap,  and  the  uses  of  starch, 
is  better  furnished  for  the  laundry  work  that  will  fall  to  her  lot  and 
bring  her  good  wages — if  she  can  do  her  work  well.     So  in  cooking, 
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sewing,  and  the  rest.  What  we  all  need,  of  whatever  race  or  profes- 
sion, is  to  know  thoroughly  the  use  of  the  tools  that  we  have.  Last 
week,  at  my  house,  a  carpenter  fashioned  a  missing  baluster  with  a 
drawing-knife,  a  wood-pile,  and  a  piece  of  sand-paper.  When  put  in 
its  place  it  could  not  be  told  from  those  that  had  been  turned  in  the 
shop,  except  that  the  finish  was  finer.  *  If  he  had  only  learned  to  use 
a  machine,  he  could  not  have  done  the  work. 

When  the  great  training-schools  for  Negro  youth  have  got  their  in- 
dustrial departments  well  in  hand,  then  that  will  be  possible  for  the 
Negro  race  in  the  South  which  hitherto  has  not  been  possible,  but 
which  is  absolutely  necessary  if  real,  substantial  progress  in  civilization 
is  to  be  generally  and  permanently  effected — they  can  have  homes  instead 
of  misercUfle  cabins. 

The  right  thing  is  not  to  despise  the  cabin,  but  to  get  ready  to  build 
and  furnish  the  cottage.  If  the  cottage  is  not  only  to  be  built,  but  fur- 
nished and  made  a  home  of,  then  women  as  well  as  men  must  have 
industrial  training  as  well  as  book-learning.  Book-learning  alone  will 
only  make  them  unhappy  in  the  cabin ;  it  will  not  of  itself  give  them 
the  ability  to  get  into  cottages  or  to  make  homes  of  them  when  they 
get  them.  In  the  first  place,  with  book-learning  alone,  they  will  not 
have  the  means  to  procure  chem  better  homes.  If  they  learn  books 
only  they  will  be  less  able  to  do  it,  for  mere  book  knowledge  fosters 
extravagance  without  providing  the  means  for  its  indulgence.  Sad  is 
his  case  whose  tastes  demand  expenditures  his  skill  cannot  provide ; 
bitter  is  the  fruit  of  the  tree  of  knowledge  where  there  are  not  the  har- 
vests that  follow  industry.  God's  law  of  labor  was  a  great  and  saving 
mercy  to  the  race.  Such  education  makes  people  unhappy.  It  tends 
to  make  them  dishonest.     It  tends  also  to  break  down  virtue. 

All  that  book-learning  has  done  for  some  Negro  families,  and  for 
many  white  families,  is  to  make  it  harder  to  live.  And  herein  is  much 
of  the  discontent  of  the  working  world,  whose  murmurings  hint  of  sup- 
pressed earthquakes.     True  education  will  increase  productive  power. 

I  rejoice  with  you  to  day  that  the  women  of  the  great 
Church  that  founded  this  University  are  bestirring  themselves  in  the 
interests  of  a  purer  home-life  among  the  Negroes  of  the  South.  The 
time  has  fully  come  to  make  this  effort ;  a  more  holy  or  humane  task 
Christly  women  never  yet  undertook  in  this  world.  And  I  rejoice  all 
the  more  because  they  are  not  alone ;  the  inspiration  of  compassion 
has  come  upon  their  sisters  of  some  other  churches.  The  women  of 
fashion  and  of  the  world  are  not  in  this  movement ;  the  women  of  the 
Church  are  about  all  the  women  who  are  of  much  use  in  the  progres- 
sive and  saving  movements  of  the  times 
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You  must  not  forget,  ladies  from  the  North,  that  the  Negroes  got  all 
the  good  of  slavery — we  of  the  white  race  in  the  South  all  the  evil. 
They,  by  God's  blessing,  got  through  slavery  what  never  in  the  world 
so  many  who  were  lately  savages  obtained  in  so  short  a  time — the  habit 
of  labor,  the  English  language,  some  knowledge  of  the  institutions  of 
a  Christian  republic,  and,  as  to  thousands  of  them,  the  religion  of 
Jesus  Christ.  In  your  abhorence  of  slavery  do  not  forget  how  Gk)d 
overruled  slavery  to  the  good  of  millions.  We  must  not  despise  the 
ways  of  Providence  in  our  condemnation  of  the  ways  of  men,  and 
have  more  patience  with  those  whom  slavery  cursed. 

The  griends  of  the  Negro  race  must  so  plan  their  work  that  the  men 
and  women  of  that  race  will  some  day  need  their  help  no  more.  It 
will  be  a  long  time  before  they  cease  to  need  your  help — it  may  be  a 
hundred  y^gu-s.  But  that  time  must  come,  or  your  help  will  so  pau- 
perize their  souls  that  a  return  to  slavery  would  be  a  blessing.  There 
is  no  deeper  ruin  than  the  pauperization  of  spirit  that  issues  from  mis- 
placed benevolence.  The  glory  and  virtue  of  the  industrial  move- 
ment in  these  training-schools  is  that  it  fosters  in  the  Negro  race  ca- 
pacity for  taking  care  of  itself.  It  would  be  as  easy  to  develop  a  col- 
ony into  a  great  State  by  immigration  alone  in  a  country  where  there 
are  no  births,  as  to  permanently  elevate  any  race  without  quickening 
in  its  very  blood  the  germs  of  self-supporting  energy.  Immigration 
alone  never  made  a  State  ;  missionaries  alone  never  redeemed  even 
one  heathen  tribe. 

And  let  all  Christian  people  who  concern  themselves  with  the  ed- 
ucation of  the  Negro  in  the  United  States,  remember  and  consider — 
this  work  takes  hold  on  two  continents.  In  this  work  Providence  has 
indissolubly  bound  America  and  Africa  together.  The  explorers  and 
the  men  of  commerce  are  opening  up  the  Dark  Continent ;  let  Chris- 
tian Negroes  in  America  get  ready  to  carry  the  light  of  God  to  their 
brethren  beyond  the  sea,  who  sit  in  darkness  and  in  the  shadow  of 
death.  And  let  Christians  of  the  white  race,  of  every  name,  get  ready 
to  help  them. 


To  bring  ourselves  near  to  the  hearts  of  children,  we  must  go  to 
them  by  entering  into  their  world.  They  cannot  come  to  us  by  enter- 
ing into  ours.  They  have  no  experience  of  it  and  cannot  understand 
it  But  we  have  had  experience  of  theirs,  and  can  enter  into  it  if  we 
choose;  and  in  that  way  we  bring  ourselves  very  near  to  them.  But 
the  sympathy  which  we  thus  express  with  children,  in  order  to  be  ef- 
fectual, must  be  sincere  and  genuine,  and  not  pretended. 
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BY  SUPT.  JOHN  B.  PEASLEE,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO. 

Believing  that  the  history  of  our  own  State  is  more  worthy  of  study 
than  the  annals  of  either  Greece  or  Rome,  or  of  any  other  country  on 
the  globe,  I  have  advocated  for  years  the  instruction  of  our  youth  in 
the  pioneer  and  intermediate  history  of  the  State,  by  properly  cel- 
ebrating in  the  schools  the  7th  of  April,  the  anniversary  of  the  birth-day 
of  the  Northwest  Territory,  and  of  the  first  settlement  of  Ohio,  at 
Marietta.  **It  is  in  youth,"  said  General  Harrison,  **in  early  youth, 
that  the  seeds  of  that  patriotism  must  be  sown,  which  is  to  bloom 
through  life.  No  one  ever  began  to  be  a  patriot  in  advanced  life; 
that  holy  fire  must  be  lighted  when  the  mind  is  best  suited  to  receive 
with  enthusiasm,  generous  and  disinterested  impressions.  If  it  is  not 
then  the  ruling  passion  of  the  bosom,  it  will  not  be  at  the  age  when 
every  action  is  the  result  of  cool  calculation,  and  the  basis  of  that  cal- 
culation, too  often  the  interest  of  the  individual.  Patriotism,  one  of 
the  most  God  like  of  virtues,  is,  perhaps,  best  taught  to  the  young 
through  local  history.  This  has  been  the  prevailing  opinion  with 
every  free  people  throughout  every  stage  of  civilization.  With  all,  it 
was  the  custom  to  present  to  their  youth  the  examples  of  the  heroic 
achievements  of  their  ancestors,  to  inspire  them  with  the  same  ardor 
of  devotion  to  the  welfare  of  their  country." 

I  appeal  to  the  educators  of  the  State  :  Are  not  the  trials  and  hard- 
ships heroically  endured  by  our  noble  pioneers,  their  contests  with 
barbarian  tribes,  their  modes  of  life,  their  successes  and  triumphs,  their 
devotion  to  home  and  country,  as  interesting,  as  instructive  as  the  de- 
tailed accounts  of  either  Greece  or  Rome  ?  I  think  so.  Let  the  chil- 
dren be  taught  the  history  of  the  brave  forest  settlers. 

**They  toiled,  that  we  the  prize  might  share, 
They  conquered,  that  we  might  possess.'* 

Biography  is  the  soul  of  history.  The  life  of  a  great  personage  con- 
tains nearly  everything  of  importance  of  the  history  of  the  time  and 
country  in  which  he  lived.  Again,  I  appeal  to  the  educators  of 
Ohio :  Are  not  the  lives  of  Gen.  George  Rogers  Clark,  the  "Napo- 
leon of  the  West;"  of  Gen.  St.  Clair,  the  first  Governor  of  the  North- 
west Territory ;  of  Gen.  Anthony  Wayne,  **Mad  Anthony,"  as  he  was 
called  on  account  of  his  bravery;  of  Gen.  Rufus  Putnam;  of  John 
Cleves  Symmes,  and  many  others  of  pioneer  renown,  as  important,  as 
instructive,  as  soul-stirring  as  those  who  figured  in  civil  and  military 
history  in  the  days  of  ancient  Greece. 
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Besides  Biography,  let  the  children  be  taught  the  history  of  the 
**Ohio  Company,"  established  in  1748,  the  first  event  looking  to  the 
settlement  of  the  Northwest  Territory ;  the  history  of  the  French  oc- 
cupation, of  their  line  of  forts  extending  from  Detroit  to  where  Pitts- 
burgh now  stands,  of  the  fall  of  Fort  DuQuesne,  in  1758,  which  term- 
inated the  French  Dominion  on  the  Ohio,  and  the  peace  of  1763  which 
ended  the  war  between  France  and  England ;  the  first  settlement  of 
Ohio,  April  7,  1788;  the  treaty  of  Greenville,  between  the  whites 
and  the  Indians,  signed  in  1795;  ^^^  admission  of  Ohio  into  the 
Union,  and  so  on.  But  above  all,  let  our  youth  be  instructed  in  the 
provisions  of  the  wonderful  "Ordinance  of '87,"  the  ''Second  Decla- 
ration of  Independence,"  to  which  Ohio  owes  more  of  her  greatness 
than  to  any  other  cause. 

When  the  subject  of  the  centennial  celebration  of  the  first  settlement 
of  Ohio,  which  will  take  place  on  the  7th  of  April,  1888,  was  under 
consideration  at  the  organization  of  the  Ohio  State  Archaeological  and 
Historical  Society,  at  Columbus,  last  month,  I  urged  that  steps  be 
taken  to  have  the  entire  school  system  of  the  State  take  part,  that,  on 
this  **Day  of  Days,"  celebration  exercises  should  be  held  in  every 
school-house  in  Ohio.  But  the  difficulty  of  properly  celebrating  the 
occasion,  I  stated  to  the  society,  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  great  body  of 
Ohio  teachers  do  not  have  access  to  books  and  pamphlets  on  the  early 
history  of  the  State,  that,  therefore,  the  society  should  publish,  under 
its  auspices,  a  pamphlet  containing  extracts  and  other  articles  covering 
the  leading  events  relating  to  the  settlement,  organization,  and  inter- 
mediate history  of  Ohio,  together  with  brief  biographical  sketches  of 
the  most  prominent  pioneers,  and  closing  with  appropriate  selections 
in  prose  and  poetry,  for  recitation.  On  motion,  I  was  requested  to 
prepare  and  edit  the  materials  for  such  a  pamphlet,  and  submit  it  to 
the  society  for  approval.  I  cheerfuly  accepted  the  duty  imposed  upon 
me,  and  in  good  time  for  the  centennial  celebration  the  pamphlet  will, 
I  trust,  be  published  and  sent  free  of  cost  to  each  school-district  in 
Ohio.  If  the  teachers  of  this  State  take  hold  of  this  subject,  as  I  hope 
and  trust  that  they  will,  then  will  our  youth  become  enthusiastic  in  the 
study  of  Ohio  history,  and  through  them  the  parents  and  the  public  at 
large  will  also  become  deeply  interested.  In  this  I  speak  from  expe- 
rience. In  1882,  the  Cincinnati  High  and  Normal  Schools  celebrated 
the  7th  of  April,  and  I  have  never  known  anything  in  the  line  of 
school  work  that  was  more  enthusiastically  entered  into  by  the  pupils, 
or  that  was  more  thoroughly  enjoyed  by  parents  and  friends.  Not 
only  the  scholars  who  participated,  but  all  persons  who  attended  the 
exercises,  were  instructed  and  benefitted ;  they  left  the  celebration 
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with  higher  and  nobler  ideas  of  their  native  or  adopted  State.  The 
celebration  did  more.  Its  suggestive  teaching  led  many  of  the  partic- 
ipants and  others  to  read  books  on  pioneer  history,  on  the  Mound 
Builders,  and  other  collateral  subjects. 

In  closing  this  article,  I  make  one  more  earnest  appeal  to  the  teach- 
ers of  Ohio,  to  instruct  their  pupils  in  the  history  of  their  native  State, 
especially  its  pioneer  history,  and  in  the  provisions  of  the  '^Ordinance 
of '87,"  the  ^'Plymouth  Rock  of  Ohio,"  and  **in  a  moral  and  mental 
aspect,"  says  the  poet  Gallagher,  "the  Gibraltar  of  our  whole  land." 
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BY  MARGARET  W.  SUTHERLAND,  MANSFIELD,  O. 

In  the  depths  of  winter,  one  does  not  cast  aside  a  pair  of  shoes  that 
are  somewhat  worn  and  a  little  out  of  style,  and  go  barefoot,  because  of 
their  defects.  Unless  he  can  get  a  better  pair  of  shoes,  the  old  ones  are 
mended  and  do  service  yet  longer.  The  question  arises  whether  we, 
as  teachers,  are  prepared  to  throw  aside  the  county  institute  until  we 
have  something  better  to  take  its  place.  That  it  is  succeptible  of  im- 
provement, no  one  denies ;  but  with  equal  certainty  may  we  affirm 
that  it^helps  many  a  teacher  over  rough  places  where,  unshod,  it  would 
wound  him  sorely  to  tread. 

One  question  after  another  claims  the  attention  of  that  teacher  whose 
sphere  of  professional  interest  is  not  limited  by  the  four  walls  of  his 
own  school-room.  At  one  time  it  is  the  object-lesson,  again  the  ex- 
amination question.  He  does  not  choose  his  question,  but  the  force  of 
circumstances  compels  him  to  look  at  it. 

Recently,  when  the  passsage  of  a  bill  increasing  the  fee  for  examina- 
tion for  county  certificates  frdm  fifty  cents  to  one  dollar,  that  the 
institute  fund,  threatened  with  decrease  by  the  cutting  off  of  six  months' 
certificates,  might  not  be  rendered  too  small  to  be  useful,  was  before 
our  State  I-»egislature,  a  member  who  had  been  a  school-teacher,  spoke 
against  it,  declaring  that  ''institutes  did  no  good ;''  and  chiefiy  through 
his  speech  (if  we  trust  the  newspaper  accounts  of  the  matter),  the  bill 
was  defeated.  We  did  not  learn  that  any  objection  was  raised  on  the 
ground  of  increasing  the  expenses  of  poorly-paid  teachers,  but  simply 
because  one  ex- teacher  gave  his  testimony  against  the  value  of  county 
institutes.  We  do  not  know  when  he  taught,  how  long,  nor  how  suc- 
cessfully, and  cannot,  therefore,  judge  how  much  weight  belongs  to 
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his  unsupported  testimony.  Differing  totally  from  our  own  belief,  it 
creates  a  desire  for  the  testimony  on  this  matter  of  successful  teachers 
who  have  given  the  institute  a  fair  trial.  In  this  paper  not  an  asser- 
tion shall  be  made,  nor  an  argument  advanced,  which  our  own  observ- 
ation has  not  taught  us,  our  own  experience  confirmed. 

We  claim  that  there  is  never  a  time  in  the  professional  life  of  a 
teacher  when  it  is  not  his  interest  as  well  as  his  duty  to  attend  the 
county  institute.  The  possible  exception  to  this  might  be  in  the  larger 
cities  where  the  city  institute  takes  its  place.  In  the  smaller  cities  it 
will  not  do  unless  conducted  chiefly  by  foreign  talent,  for  the  teacher 
grows  somewhat  narrow  who  teaches  long  in  one  place,  under  one  su- 
perintendency,  with  little  or  no  knowledge  of  any  schools  beyond  those 
from  which  she  has  probably  graduated,  and  in  which  she  has  con- 
stantly taught.  Young  teachers  should  attend  institutes  to  learn  meth- 
ods of  teaching,  and  receive  suggestions  as  to  government,  from  those 
who  really  have  attained  some  eminence  in  the  profession  upon  which 
they  are  just  entering.  If  they  are  attentive  and  thoughtful,  they  will 
learn  in  one  week,  what,  unaided,  they  might  have  taken  months  to 
learn.  And  it  may  be  that  years  would  be  required  before  that  power 
of  generalization  would  be  developed  which  would  lead  to  the  valuable 
theory, — drawn  from  practical  work, — which  the  institute  lecturer 
carefully  explains. 

The  teacher  of  larger  experience  should  attend  the  institute,  because 
there  is  danger  of  a  cooh'ng  of  his  earlier  enthusiasm.  He  needs  to 
rekindle  it,  and  he  can  do  this  if  he  is  so  fortunate  as  to  meet  instruct- 
ors of  the  power  which  it  has  been  my  privilege  to  hear.  He  is  more 
in  danger  from  ruts  than  the  younger  teacher,  for  the  longer  one  stays 
in  a  rut  the  deeper  it  becomes.  But  grant  that  he  is  that  valuable  fac- 
tor in  a  school-room,  an  enthusiastic,  experienced,  cultivated  teacher, 
he  still  owes  a  duty  to  his  county  institute.  He  must  go  there  to  aid, 
to  inspire  others.  We  seriously  doubt  whether  one  can  be  possessed 
of  a  generous,  professional  spirit,  and  not  long  to  do  something  for 
other  teachers.  He  is  increasing  the  dignity  of  his  own  profession 
whenever  he  elevates  the  individual  workers  in  it.  By  the  free  inter- 
change of  opinions,  by  the  hearty  expression  of  good  will,  which  a 
properly  managed  institute  fosters,  there  must  be  an  action  of  mind 
upon  mind,  of  heart  upon  heart,  which  has  its  reflex  action  in  the  sep- 
arate school-rooms  of  the  county. 

In  my  opinion  that  institute  which  will  attract  to  it  these  diverse 
classes,  the  unexperienced  and  the  experienced  teacher,  the  teacher  of 
the  ungraded  and  the  teacher  of  the  graded  school,  the  primary 
and  the  high-school  teacher,  is  the  best.     Here    we    may  be  met 
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with  the  objection  that  in  such  an  institute  the  instruction  cannot 
be  systematic.  We  believe  that  the  great  principles  which  underlie 
all  education  are  the  same,  and  that  they  cannot  be  too  frequently 
considered.  More  especial  direction  as  to  their  application  can  be 
made  for  those  whose  need  of  this  assistance  is  greatest.  The  high- 
school  teacher  knowing  something  of  that  very  interesting  department, 
primary  instruction,  does  his  own  work  better.  The  primary  teacher 
who  gets  something  of  the  broadening  effect  of  true  high  school  in- 
struction, has  an  enlarged  vision  of  education.  The  teacher  of  the 
ungraded  school  has,  often,  primary,  secondary  and  high-school  work 
to  do,  and  should,  therefore,  have  a  deep  interest  in  all. 

I  have  read  with  interest  and  carefully  considered  the  articles  sug- 
gesting changes  in  the  county  institute.  Some  valuable  suggestions 
have  been  made ;  but  I  am  still  of  the  opinion  that  great  good  has 
been  accomplished  by  the  institutes  conducted  according  to  the  old 
plan  of  securing  foreign  talent  in  the  shape  of  one  or  two  noted  ed- 
ucators, and  then  devoting  part  of  the  time  to  an  interchange  of  opin- 
ions and  experience  among  the  teachers  of  the  county.  It  will  do 
more  towards  bringing  together  the  different  classes  of  teachers  than 
any  plan  which  overlooks  the  attraction  of  a  leader, — an  acknowledged 
leader, — in  educational  thought.  Superior  men  and  women  have  done 
noble  work  as  instructors  in  our  county  institutes  in  Ohio.  Perhaps 
some  have  received  little  or  no  benefit  from  their  instruction. 

There  have  been  seeds  which  have  not  sprouted,  although  they  have 
received  the  blessed  sunlight  and  refreshing  showers.  But  those  who 
have  been  cheered,  warmed,  strengthened,  aided  in  mental  and  spirit- 
ual growth,  must  bear  testimony  to  the  value  of  one  source  of  fruitful 
influence. 

MORAL  TRAINING   IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


BY  E.  E.  WHITE. 

All  persons  who  are  well  informed  respecting  the  attention  given  to 
moral  training  in  our  public  schools,  must  be  surprised  at  the  assertions 
often  made  by  those  who  are  interested  in  church  schools.  In  his  ad- 
dress before  the  National  Educational  Association  at  Madison,  Mon- 
signeur  Capel,  the  distinguished  Catholic  prelate,  assumed,  with 
charming  simplicity,  that  the  training  of  American  public  schools  is 
confined  to  the  intellect  and  the  body,  and  that  it  ignores  the  educa- 
tion of  the  will  and  the  heart.  He  seemed  to  be  under  the  impression 
that  it  was  conceded  by  American  educators  that  moral  training  was 
not  a  function  of  the  public  school,  and  that  the  school  system  of  the 
United  States  is  actually  conducted  on  this  fatal  error. 
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Nor  is  Mgr.  Capel  alone  in  this  view  of  public  school  training.  It 
is  met  with  in  Protestant  religious  papers,  and  is  even  heard  in  Prot- 
estant pulpits.  The  assumption  that  intellectual  training  is  the  sole 
function  of  the  public  schools  is  made  the  basis  of  many  of  the  appeals 
for  the  founding  and  support  of  denominational  schools. 

This  erroneous  impression  doubtless  arises  from  a  failure  to  discrim- 
inate between  technical,  formal  religious  instruction  and  moral  instruc- 
tion. When  the  Rev.  Mr.  Fraser  (now  Bishop  Fraser),  of  the  British 
'^Schools  Inquiry  Commission,'*  visited  this  country  and  learned  that 
no  time  was  set  apart  in  American  schools  for  teaching  the  catechism 
and  other  technical  religious  instruction, — so  common  in  the  parochial 
schools  of  England, — he  quite  naturally  inferred  that  moral  training 
was  also  neglected,  but  a  wider  and  closer  observation  inside  of  the 
public  schools  of  the  country  disclosed  the  presence  of  not  only  moral 
training,  conscientiously  given,  but  moral  training  vitalized  by  religious 
influences  and  sanctions.  This  is  the  conclusion  of  every  wide  and 
fair  observer  who  has  seen  the  inside  of  the  American  school. 

The  writer  is  somewhat  familiar  with  the  schools  in  several  States. 
He  has  met  many  thousands  of  American  teachers  in  their  associations 
and  institutes,  and  has  not  only  addressed  them  on  the  duty  of  vital 
moral  training,  but  has  listened  to  much  instruction  on  this  topic,  and, 
as  a  result,  he  is  able  to  say  that,  if  there  be  one  topic  on  which  Amer- 
ican teachers  are  agreed,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  public  school  to  provide  effect- 
ive moral  training.  He  has  never  heard  the  proposition  disputed  that 
character  is  more  important  as  a  school  result  than  mere  intellectual 
training,  and  he  believes  that  American  teachers,  as  a  class,  feel  a  deep 
concern  respecting  the  moral  results  of  their  labors. 

While  this  is  true,  it  must  be  conceded  that  many  teachers  give  too 
little  attention  to  character-building,  and  that  the  practical  results  of 
the  moral  training  of  the  schools  generally  are  not  altogether  satisfac- 
tory. It  is  unquestionably  both  desirable  and  possible  to  improve  our 
school  methods  of  moral  training — a  fact  most  keenly  realized  by  the 
thousands  of  conscientious  teachers  who  are  faithfully  striving  to  do 
their  full  duty. 

The  unsatisfactory  character  of  the  moral  training  in  many  schools  is 
due,  in  part  at  least,  to  the  fact  that  not  a  few  teachers  have  been  con- 
fused by  the  wide  conflict  of  opinion  on  the  question  of  religious  instruc- 
tion in  school,  and,  as  a  consequence,  they  are  not  training  their  pupils  in 
character  in  accordance  with  their  better  judgment  or  with  their  best 
power.  Most  of  the  speakers  and  writers  on  this  question  have  failed 
to  make  a  clear  distinction  between  the  effective  use  of  religious  influ- 
ence and  sanctions  in  the  training  of  the  conscience  and  the  giving  of 
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technical  religious  instruction.  The  absence  of  the  catechism  and 
other  formal  religious  instruction  has  been  assumed  to  be  the  absence 
of  religion,  and  the  denial  of  the  right  of  the  public  school  to  give  sec- 
tarian religious  instruction  is  supposed  to  necessitate  a  denial  of  the 
right  of  the  teacher  to  use  any  religious  influence,  sanction,  or  author- 
ity in  moral  training.  The  confusion  of  these  two  very  dissimilar 
views  is  the  source  of  much  of  the  weakness  of  school  training  in  mor- 
ality, but,  happily,  thousands  of  Christian  teachers  have  no  such  con- 
fusion in  their  practice.  The  great  majority  of  American  schools  are 
religious  lyithout  being  sectarian,  and  it  is  high  time  that  this  distinc- 
tion were  recognized  by  all  advocates  of  public  education. 

The  truth  lies  between  the  two  extreme  views  on  this  subject — the 
one  asserting  that  moral  training  in  the  public  school  must  be  com- 
pletely divorced  from  religion,  and  the  other  claiming  that  technical 
and  formal  religious  instruction  must  be  made  the  basis  of  all  moral 
training,  and  that  the  absence  of  such  instruction  in  a  school  renders 
its  moral  training  futile  and  ineffective.  There  is  a  practical  mean  be- 
tween these  two  extreme  positions,  and  its  universal  recognition  is  very 
desirable. 

What  is  needed  to  give  efficiency  to  moral  training  in  school  is  not 
formal  religious  instruction^  but  religious  influence — the  enforcing  of  the 
authority  of  the  conscience  by  religious  motives  and  sanctions.  When 
a  witness  appears  in  court  to  give  testimony,  he  is  not  formally  instruct- 
ed in  religious  doctrines,  but  his  conscience  is  quickened  and  its  au- 
thority reinforced  by  an  oath  that  appeals  to  the  Supreme  Source  of 
right  and  the  Omniscient  Searcher  of  hearts.  A  similar  use  of  the 
sanctions  and  authority  of  religion  is  necessary  to  quicken  the  con- 
science of  the  young  and  make  it  regal  in  the  life.  Whatever  may  be 
true  respecting  the  necessity  of  the  religious  oath  in  administering  jus- 
tice in  a  Christian  country,  it  will  never  be  practicable  to  dispense 
with  religious  sanctions  and  influence  in  the  moral  training  of  youth. 

We  have  little  confidence  in  the  efficacy  of  any  system  of  moral 
training  that  may  properly  be  characterized  as  godless.  Every  moral 
code  that  commands  and  secures  obedience  derives  its  highest  and 
most  restraining  authority  from  religion,  and  this  is  as  true  in  pagan  as 
in  Christian  countries.  Back  of  the  *  'Thou  must  not"  of  the  conscience 
must  be  heard  the  ^^Thou  shall  nof*  of  the  Lord.  Let  right  and  wrong 
be  made  to  rest  solely  on  human  authority,  and  the  restraining  power 
of  the  conscience  is  sadly  weakened.  Virtue  is  soon  regarded  as  mere 
self-restraint,  temperance  as  moral  cowardice,  and  theft  as  the  secret 
redistribution  of  wrong  accumulations ! 
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What  is  needed  for  the  effective  moral  training  of  the  young  is  not 
only  conscientious  and  positive  instruction  in  morals,  but  the  making 
of  the  conscience  regal  in  conduct  by  the  proper  use  of  the  sanctions 
and  authority  of  religion.  To  this  end  a  Christian  teacher  is  better 
than  the  catechism,  and  a  reverent  recognition  of  Divine  authority  is 
better  than  Scripture  exegesis.  The  wise  Christian  teacher  has  no 
difficulty  in  finding  the  practical  mean  between  godless  moral  training 
and  a  sectarian  religious  instruction. — Indiana  School  Journal. 


MORAL  INSTRUCTION. 


BY  W.  R.  C. 

So  much  has  recently  appeared  in  the  newspapers,  school  journals, 
and  teachers'  associations  on  this  subject,  that  some  are  led  to  ask  in 
wonder,  Why  this  flood  of  papers  and  speeches  on  moral  instruction  in 
public  schools  ?  Why  this  tendency  to  magnify  the  necessity  for  such 
instruction,  as  though  there  were  none  at  present  ?  Are  the  children 
of  to-day  growing  depraved  ?  Are  they  learning  to  lie,  to  swear,  to 
use  profane  or  obscene  language  ?  [Far  too  many  of  them  are. — Ed.] 
Are  the  schools  securing  training  of  the  intellect  at  the  expense  of  the 
heart  ?  Or  can  it  be  that  the  Catholics  have  frightened  public  speak- 
ers and  writers  with  the  sectarian  cry  of  * 'godless  schools?"  Or  is  it, 
after  all,  only  an  epidemic  of  talk  that  must  have  its  day  ? 

Whatever  it  may  be,  whatever  its  purpose,  it  has  gained  so  much 
attention — ^has  so  nearly  gained  for  itself  the  name  of  a  reform  in  pub- 
lic school  work,  that  public  school  pupils  may  soon  expect  to  be  flood- 
ed with  specific  directions  concerning  their  outward  behavior  and  in- 
ward state,  to  be  daily  tortured  with  school-room  platitudes  and  for- 
mal injunctions  ready  made  and  served  to  meet  any  possible  case  of 
juvenile  wickedness. 

That  such  results  are  not  desired  by  the  advocates  of  more  moral 
instruction  does  not  preclude  the  possibility  of  them  in  a  great  many 
schools. 

Do  existing  conditions  justify  the  attention  given  the  subject  ?  Have 
those  who  urge  an  increase  of  such  instruction  discovered  a  lack  of  it 
on  the  part  of  teachers,  or  a  need  of  it  on  the  part  of  pupils  ?  This  has 
not  been,  and  I  think  will  hardly  be,  affirmed  even  by  the  most  ardent 
advocates  of  moral  instruction. 

Considering  that  many  of  the  school  children  come  from  homes 
where  intemperance,  profanity,  and  other  vices  are  common,  it  is  a 
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wonder  that  they  are  as  well  behaved  and  upright  as  they  are.  I  am 
daily  among  from  five  hundred  to  a  thousand  pupils,  and  often  with 
them  at  their  plays  and  on  the  street,  yet  I  have  not  heard  an  oath  for 
months.  Passers-by  are  seldom,  if  ever,  annoyed  or  ill-treated.  In- 
tentional ill-usage  of  each  other  is  rare.  Stealing  of  pencils,  books  and 
articles  of  clothing,  though  freely  exposed,  is  very  uncommon.  Lying 
and  deception,  though  not  common,  are  the  most  frequent  faults 
among  them ;  and  I  presume  they  have  always  been,  as,  indeed,  they 
are  with  older  people.  Smoking,  even  upon  the  streets  and  in  the 
evening,  is  seldom  seen.  It  is  much  more  rare  among  school  boys 
than  among  others.  I  believe  this  condition  of  things  prevails  gener- 
erally  in  graded  schools  throughout  the  country. 

In  schools  taught  by  judicious  teachers  who  confide  in  their  pupils, 
and  who  have  a  strong  personal  influence  for  good  and  honest  work, 
these  evils,  one  and  all,  very  nearly  disappear,  and  this  too,  without 
special  attention  being  given  to  instruction  in  morals.  I  have  yet  to 
discover  that  any  of  the  faults  of  school  children  decrease  in  the  ratio 
of  the  amount  of  lecturing  they  receive.  If  a  teacher  treats  a  lie  or 
an  oath  as  something  despicable,  and  punishes  firmly  and  with  few 
and  well  chosen  words,  the  heinousness  of  the  offense  will  be  impressed 
upon  the  minds  of  the  pupils,  and  she  gains  their  respect  for  so  treat- 
ing it.  It  is  a  question  whether  wrong  doing  among  children  can  be 
prevented  in  any  other  way.  Experience  and  observation  are  the  best 
of  disciplinarians.  It  is  better  that  a  boy  have  a  Uttk  experience  in 
wrong-doing  with  a  cure,  than  much  counsel  and  weak  punishment 
with  oft-recurring  faults. 

Much  that  is  said  on  moral  instruction  is  based  more  on  sentiment 
than  on  real  existence  of  immorality  among  pupils.  The  district  and 
village  schools  of  thirty  years  ago  would  not  begin  to  compare  with  the 
present  graded  schools  in  the  matter  of  morals.  The  language  used 
by  the  boys  of  those  days,  and  the  appearance  of  school-buildings  and 
books,  bear  testimony  to  this. 

Take  from  the  pupils  the  trashy  reading  so  frequently  supplied  them, 
and  substitute  good  wholesome  books  and  papers  ;  put  into  the  schools 
good  teachers,  who  love  equity,  truth  and  purity,  who  have  strong 
wills  to  command  and  enforce  methodical  habits  in  work,  and  who 
feel  interested  in  the  sports  and  conversation  of  the  pupils,  and  good 
morals  will  be  thoroughly  inculcated  without  formal  lectures  on  the 
subject  

Great  events  are  enveloped  in  great  causes,  and  the  future  is  evolved 
out  of  the  present  by  laws  unerring  as  those  which  regulate  the  process- 
es of  nature. 
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"IMPROVEMENT  IN  TEXT-BOOK    METHODS," 


BY  C.   N.   G. 

In  the  March  number  of  the  Monthly  a  contributor  refers  to  the 
need  of  improvement  in  our  text-book  methods  of  teaching.  Methinks 
I  hear  a  great  amen  to  that  sentiment. 

Our  text  books,  to  begin  with,  are  prepared,  for  the  most  part,  from 
the  poorest  teacher's  standpoint.  Why?  Because  it  pays.  It  pays 
the  publisher,  if  it  does  ruin  the  schools  and  deepen  the  ruts  into 
which  the  teacher  has  settled.  But  publishers  are  not  so  much  to  be 
blamed.  They  prepare  their  wares  for  sale,  to  make  money  out  of 
them ;  of  course  they  do.  It  is  their  business  to  supply  the  demand, 
and  the  demand  is  determined  by  the  bookish  teacher  who  has  never 
had  an  idea  beyond  the  question-and-answer  text-book ;  who  has  never 
thought  a  thought,  nor  wishes  to  be  troubled  with  the  "pesky  thing." 

Why  this  inertness,  this  routine,  this  slavishness  to  what  has  been, 
this  everlasting  looking  backwards  to  the  dead  past,  as  if  the  divine 
power  of  building  higher  had  departed  and  left  the  profession  in  the 
stocks  ? 

The  text-book  no-thought  teacher  takes  pride  to  himself  in  his  un- 
shaken stability.  He  is  not  blown  about  by  every  wind  of  doctrine. 
He  has  proved  all  things  and  holds  fast  to  the  bottom  round.  His 
text-book  must  be  as  fixed  and  as  immovable  as  himself.  It  must  keep 
near  shore — must  not  venture  a  question  that  can  not  be  answered, 
yea  or  nay,  for  whatsoever  is  more  cometh  of  evil.  His  text-book 
must  be  of  the  question-and-answer  sort,  appealing  to  the  god  and  god- 
dess of  memory.  It  is  impious  to  suppose  the  youth  under  his  text- 
book instruction  has  any  other  faculty  than  "divine''  memory.  Rule 
by  rote^  which  takes  the  place  of  reason,  must  be  learned  "by  heart," 
though  the  heavens  fall.  He  believes  in  thoroughness,  he  does.  He 
would  have  "Andrews  &  Stoddard's  Latin  Grammar  committed  from 
end  to  end,  exceptions  and  all."  So  text-books  are  made  to  suit  that 
class  of  teachers,  too  numerous  to  mention,  who  control  the  market. 
This  style  of  book  reacts  upon  the  inert  "professor,"  if  any  thing  can 
be  said  "to  stir  the  dead,"  and  thus  the  one  begets  the  other  more  and 
more  like  unto  itself — an  example  of  perpetual  motion,  or  death  in  a 
circle. 

If  we  would  improve  our  text-book  methods  we  must  demand  liv- 
ing, investigating,  thinking  teachers,  who,  in  turn,  will  demand  text- 
books that  do  not  stand  in  the  way,  with  their  skeleton  outlines  and 
fixed  up  questions,  as  if  teachers  did  not  know  enough  to  ask  their  pu- 
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pils  how  many  blue  beans  it  takes   to  make   five.     The  best  work  is 
done  by  live  teachers  in  defiance  of  these  books,  by  outside  aids. 

Take  an  average  text-book  in  history  or  geography.  The  text  is  a 
mere  skeleton  of  outlines  which  give  no  color,  no  perspective,  no 
life,  no  wings  to  imagination,  no  inspiration.  The  descriptive  text  of 
many  of  our  geographies  is  more  like  the  skeleton  of  one  of  your  '*dry- 
as-dust"  sermons,  an  outrage  on  child-nature.  These  "outlines" 
might  be  of  use  in  calling  up  former,  pictures  of  countries  and  peoples, 
but  there  is  nothing  as  yet  to  be  called  up ;  nothing  has  been  pictured 
with  the  life-like  coloring  and  vividness  required  by  child  life.  Yet 
such  dreary  descriptive  text,  which  does  not  describe,  must  be  com- 
mitted and  recited  word  for  word.  The  murderers  of  the  innocents 
killed  only  the  bodies  of  their  victims,  but  these  shackles  cramp  and 
kill  the  soul,  or  drive  the  boy  to  the  street  to  save  himself  from  in- 
tellectual petrifaction.  There  is  a  better  way.  Instruction  may  be  so 
presented  that  the  school-room  shall  be  the  doorway  to  the  new  life. 

A  good  text-book  is  a  good  servant  of  a  wise  master,  but  a  majority 
of  teachers  are  the  willing  bond-men  of  poor  text-books.  Let  us  de- 
clare our  independence.     Let  us  be  free. 


CHOICE  THOUGHTS. 


The  teacher  has  a  wide  field  of  study  when  he  opens  the  book  of  a 
child's  soul.  He  soon  feels,  «ven  before  finishing  the  first  chapter, 
that  he  must  come  into  direct  contact  with  the  whole  life  of  the  child, 
not  in  school-hours  only,  when  under  the  necessary  restraints  of  text- 
book study  and  recitation,  but  at  recess  and  before  and  after  schooi, 
in  the  rush  and  crush  of  his  free  life. 

There  is  a  bond  which  binds  the  child  to  God  and  God  to  him;  and 
our  highest  efforts  as  teachers  should  be  to  cultivate  that  deep  rev- 
erence of  the  soul  which,  in  recognizing  such  bond,  feels  its  absolute 
dependence  and  rejoices  in  it,  feeling  exalted  in  such  sublime  humil- 
ity. This  does  not  of  necessity  require  in  the  school  the  teaching  of 
any  confessional  form  of  theology.  There  can  be  a  deep  soul-feeling 
of  God's  presence,  giving  to  the  whole  spirit  of  children  the  reverence 
of  prayer.  Is  not  the  most  precious  memory  of  every  gray-haired 
man  that  has  not  wasted  his  life  in  selfish  worldhness,  the  Christian 
lullaby  of  his  mother,  and  the  almost  infant  tenderness  that  thrills  him 
as  he  lisps  again, 

"Now  I  lay  me  down  to  sleep," 
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d' 


feeling  that  his  weary  head  rests  once  more  on  her  lap,  where  Heaven 
came  so  near  his  soul  ?  Can  the  mother  or  the  teacher  afford  to  neg- 
lect this  element  of  reverence  and  prayer  and  communion  with  the 
Eternal  ?  We  may  not  use  the  Augsburg  Confession,  or  the  Thirty- 
nine  Articles,  or  the  Westminster  Confession,  or  the  Heidelberg  Cat- 
echism, or  the  Articles  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  in  the  school-room ; 
but  God  may  be  there,  and  reverence  for  his  Holy  Name  may  form 
the  very  atmosphere  of  it.  .  .  ' .  A  child  is  not  a  spiritual  blank, 
a  lump  of  animated  flesh  and  nothing  more — bound  to  earth  and  only 
earthy,  without  any  fellowship  with  Heaven,  and  unmindful  of  his 
high  origin  and  destiny ;  and  God  forbid  that  a  teacher  should  hold 
such  a  view. — E,  E,  Higbee^  in  Pa,  School  Journal. 


Oh,  brother  schoolmaster,  let  us  remember  evermore  the  exceeding 
dignity  of  our  calling  !  It  is  not,  indeed,  the  holiest  of  all  callings ; 
but  it  runs  near  and  parallel  to  the  holiest.  The  lawyer's  wits  are 
sharpened,  and  his  moral  sense  not  seldom  blunted,  by  a  life-long  fa- 
miliarity with  ignorance,  chicanery  and  crime.  The  physjcian,  in  the 
exercise  of  a  more  beneficent  craft,  is  saddened  continually  by  the 
spectacle  of  human  weakness  and  human  pain.  We  have  usually  to 
deal  with  fresh  and  unpolluted  natures.  A  noble  calling,  but  a  peril- 
ous. We  are  dressers  in  a  mental  and  moral  vineyard.  We  are 
under-shepherds  of  the  Lord's  little  ones ;  our  business  is  to  lead  them 
into  green  pastures,  by  the  side  of  refreshing  streams. — Anon, 


There  is  a  fit  time,  and  place,  and  manner  in  which  to  say  and  do 
things  for  the  heart's  good.  Precisely  when,  where,  and  how,  I  can- 
not tell  you ;  nor  can  any  one.  They  must  depend  on  circumstances, 
and  these  can  be  known  only  by  yourself.  It  may  be,  at  the  opening 
of  school,  in  some  recitation,  on  the  play-ground,  or  often  the  close  of 
school.  It  may  be,  when  God  speaks  in  the  thunder,  smiles  in  the 
flowers,  or  blesses  in  the  bounteous  fruits.  It  may  be  in  the  school- 
room, by  the  wayside,  or  in  the  grove.  At  any  time,  in  any  place, 
and  in  many  ways,  there  will  be  opportunities  to  reach  the  heart  by  the 
still,  small  voice,  uttered  in  tones  of  kindness  and  love.  Seek  every 
opportunity  and  improve  it. 

But,  if  you  would  succeed  in  making  any  true  and  lasting  impres- 
sions, you  must  yourself  be  a  *  living  epistle,"  read  and  felt  by  your 
pupils.  What  you  would  have  them  become,  you  must  be, — a  bright 
and  consistent  example  of  all  that  is  lovely  and  lovable.  You  must 
not  OT^y  point  to  the  right,  but  lead  the  way,  and  by  your  own  cheering 
words  and  kindly  acts  lure  the  little  ones  to  follow. — Chas,  Northcnd. 
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SLANG  IN  SCHOOL. 


BY  E.  E. 


The  culture  of  an  individual  may  be  more  readily  estimated  by  his 
language  than  by  any  other  means.  Coarse,  vulgar  thoughts  find  ex- 
pression in  words  of  the  same  low  character,  while  ideas  expressed  in 
clear,  chaste  language,  however  simple,  cannot  fail  to  impress  the 
hearer  or  reader  with  a  sense  of  the  purity  of  mind  and  the  educated 
thought  of  their  author. 

The  use  of  pure  language  creates  a  taste  for  still  better  expression, 
and  that,  in  turn,  exerts  a  refining  influence  upon  the  mind,  that  will 
be  manifest  in  any  society,  and  will  always  secure  the  esteem  of  oth. 
ers  over  whom  it  thus  exercises  a  power  for  good. 

It  is,  then,  not  the  least  part  of  an  education  to  be  able  to  ex- 
press ideas  clearly  and  forcibly,  but  the  use  of  slang  has  become  so 
prevalent  in  our  common  schools  that  the  ordinary  conversation  of 
school  children  is  disgusting  to  cultivated  minds.  This  is  due,  largely, 
no  doubt,  to  association  with  uneducated  persons  from  whom  are 
learned  forms  of  speech  that  are  allowed  to  remain  uncorrected  until 
their  use  gradually  becomes  a  part  of  the  child's  nature.  Parents  too 
often  pay  no  attention  to  the  language  of  their  children,  and  if  they 
receive  any  training  in  this  particular,  it  must  be  at  the  hands  of  the 
teacher.  But  even  here  the  fault  is  often  unnoticed,  for  many  com- 
mon school  teachers  are  themselves  given  to  the  use  of  slang  to  such 
an  extent  that  they  rather  confirm  their  pupils  in  its  use  than  correct 
the  evil. 

The  only  way  by  which  such  habits  of  speech  can  be  effectually 
broken  up,  and  a  chaste  and  pure  language  cultivated,  is  by  persistent 
effort  on  the  part  of  the  teacher.  School  readers  abound  in  choice 
literature,  and  from  this  the  live  teacher  can  draw  lessons  that  may  be 
impressed  upon  the  minds  of  his  pupils,  instilling  into  them  an  appre. 
ciation  of  the  beautiful  in  literature,  and  cultivating  in  them  a  taste  for 
good  language,  that  will  effectually  break  up  the  habit  of  using  slang. 

The  teacher  should  also  bring  to  the  notice  of  his  pupils,  the  bad 
tendencies  of  loose  speaking,  but  this  should  be  done  kindly,  often 
indirectly,  lest  the  end  be  frustrated  by  subjecting  the  pupil  to  the  rid- 
icule of  his  fellows. 

Ada,  O.  

• 

There  are  degrees  of  courage,  and  each  step  upward  makes  us  ac- 
quainted with  a  higher  virtue.  He  has  not  learned  the  lesson  of  life 
who  does  not  every  day  surmount  a  fear« 
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LEARNING  TO  READ. 


BY  DR.   H.  RULISON,  SUPT.  SCHOOLS,  WATSEKA,  ILL. 


THE  FIRST  LESSON. 

We  place  before  the  child  a  simple  picture.  A  man  ;  a  table  by  his 
side ;  a  hat  on  the  table ;  a  mat  on  the  floor ;  a  cat  on  the  mat.  This 
is  our  picture  to  suggest  ideas.  The  prominent  object  is  the  man.  We 
ask,  **Whatisit?"  The  child  answers,  **It  is  a  man."  We  place 
the  picture  out  of  sight  and  write  on  the  board,  **It  is  a  man."  The 
writing  itself  attracts  attention.  There  is  nothing  on  the  board  but 
this  one  sentence.  The  child  has  said,  **It  is  a  man;"  we  write,  **It 
is  a  man."  The  child  has  now  to  learn  to  associate  his  spoken  words 
with  our  written  words.  We  point  to  the  written  words  in  succession 
and  say,  ''It  is  a  man."  As  we  point  the  child  says,  "It  is  a  man." 
This  is  repeated  many  times.  The  association  is  soon  established. 
The  words  **il"  **is"  **a"  "man,"  are  learned  so  well  that  the  child 
can  pronounce  them  in  whatever  order  they  may  be  pointed  out. 
Thus  ends  the  first  lesson. 

THE   SECOND    LESSON. 

We  place  before  the  child  the  same  picture  as  before.     Pointing  to 

the  mat  we  ask,  "What  is  it?"     Answer,  "It  is  a  mat."     We  write 

on  the  board  two  sentences :  "It  is  a  man,"  and  just  below  it,  "It  is  a 

mat,"  in  this  way: 

It  is  a  man. 

It  is  a  mat. 
The  child  reads  the  first  sentence  first.  He  then  begins  to  read  the 
last  sentence.  He  reads  until  he  comes  to  the  word  "mat."  At  this 
word  he  hesitates  and  stops,  for  "mat"  looks  different  from  "man." 
We  tell  him  it  is  "mat."  He  then  reads  both  sentences  without  fur- 
ther trouble.  We  call  his  attention  to  the  words  "man"  and  "mat." 
How  do  they  differ?  One  ends  with  "n"  the  other  with  "t."  The 
child  sees  dimly  that  the  words  are  made  up  of  parts.  Thus  ends  the 
second  lesson. 

THE  THIRD  LfesSON. 

We  place  before  the  child  the  same  picture  again.  Pointing  to  the 
cat  we  ask,  "What  is  it?"     Answer,  "It  is  a  cat."     We  write  : 

It  is  a  man. 

It  is  a  mat. 

It  is  a  cat. 
The  child  reads  without  difficulty  till  he  comes  to  "cat."     We  tell 
him  it  is  "cat,"  when  he  reads  the  three  sentences  with  ease.     We 
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call  his  attention  to  the  words  "mat"  and  "cat"  How  do  they  differ  ? 
One  word  begins  with  "m,"  the  other  with  *'c."  The  child  sees  less 
dimly  that  words  are  made  up  of  parts.     Thus  ends  the  third  lesson. 

THE  FOURTH  LESSON. 

We  use  the  same  picture  again.  Pointing  to  the  hat  we  ask,  "What 
is  it  T     Answer,  "It  is  a  hat"     We  Write : 

It  is  a  man. 

It  is  a  mat 

It  is  a  cat. 

It  is  a  hat. 
The  child  reads  easily  until  he  comes  to  "hat."     We  tell  him  it  is 
"hat"     He  can  now  read  four  sentences.     He  sees  the  "h"  in  "hat" 
differs  from  the  "c"  in  "cat."     He  may  now  learn  the  letters  m,  n, 
t,  c,  h,  a.     Thus  ends  the  fourth  lesson. 

What  has  the  child  learned  in  these  first  four  lessons  ?  He  has 
learned  to  read  four  sentences.  He  will  never  forget  the  idiom  "it 
is."  Whenever  and  wherever  he  sees  these  two  words  he  will  never 
hesitate  to  pronounce  them.  The  word  "man"  is  as  thoroughly 
learned;  the  word  "mat"  less  thoroughly;  the  word  "cat"  still  less 
so;  and  the  word  "hat"  least  of  all.  The  child  sees  dimly  that  the 
words  are  made  up  of  letters,  and  he  knows  a  few  of  them.  The 
idiom  "it  is"  means  nothing  to  him,  though  it  stands  for  spoken  words. 
But  the  words  "man,"  "mat,"  "cat,"  and  "hat,"  represent  ideas, 
and  the  stimulus  in  these  lessons  is  the  idea — the  method  is  practically 
the  word  method. — Educational  News. 


THE  WORLD'S  EXPOSITION. 


Mr.  Editor  : — Having  vacation  during  the  last  week  of  February 
and  the  first  week  in  March,  I  left  the  ice  and  snow  of  the  Western 
Reserve  for  a  more  congenial  clime.  The  route  was  the  Queen  & 
Crescent  from  Cincinnati — a  splendid  road,  the  train  making  good 
time  and  rushing  along  as  if  trying  to  annihilate  distance.  We  sped 
over  and  through  Kentucky's  and  Tennessee's  mountains,  across  the 
barren  soil  of  Alabama,  among  the  cotton  fields  of  Mississippi,  and 
along  the  bayous,  swamps  and  canebrakes  of  Louisiana,  until,  after 
crossing  six  miles  of  the  dirty  water  of  Pontchartrain,  we  at  last  came 
to  the  much  talked  of  Crescent  City,  the  pride  of  the  South. 

New  Orleans  is  only  20  feet  above  sea  level,  and  from  4  to  8  below 
the  Mississippi ;  consequently  the  soil  is  damp  and  the  climate  moist 
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and  malarious.  These,  with  the  filth  and  garbage  of  the  streets,  and 
the  lack  of  proper  sewerage,  make  New  Orleans  the  favorite  abode  of 
Yellow  Jack.  I  was  particularly  struck,  while  there,  with  the  large 
number  of  persons  in  mourning. 

The  people,  as  far  as  I  observed,  are  kind,  peaceable,  and  pleasure- 
loving.  I  noticed  no  rudeness  on  street  or  car.  Their  theaters,  mu- 
seums, parks  and  other  pleasure  resorts,  are  numerous  and  prosperous. 
The  stores  that  seemed  to  do  the  most  business  were  those  that  dealt 
in  fancy  articles. 

The  public  schools  of  New  Orleans  are  about  50  in  number,  not  in- 
cluding academies.  There  are,  besides,  a  large  number  of  private  and 
parochial  schools,  the  latter  of  which  are  to  some  extent  supported  by 
the  public  funds.  Many  of  the  public  school  buildings  were  built  from 
funds  left  by  benevolent  persons  and  are  named  after  the  donors ;  as 
for  instance,  the  McDonogh  school.  No.  16.  Happening  one  day  to 
meet  the  superintendent,  at  his  office,  and  expressing  a  desire  to  visit 
schools,  he  informed  me  that  he  was  just  going  to  McDonogh  school. 
No.  8,  one  of  the  best  boys'  schools  in  the  city,  and  would  take  me 
along.  I  found  the  school  in  good  order,  the  pupils  bright  and  stu- 
dious, but  the  principal  somewhat  irritated  because  the  Board  of  Ed- 
ucation had,  that  morning,  without  consulting  him,  taken  away  one  of 
his  teachers,  and  had  left  40  pupils  for  him  to  distribute  among  the 
other  teachers. 

I  attended  two  sessions  of  the  International  Congress  of  Educators. 
Dr.  White's  communication  in  the  April  Monthly  gives  a  good  idea 
of  the  proceedings  of  the  Congress.  I  could  scarcely  suppress  a  smile 
when  Secretary  Newell  said  to  the  25  or  30  present,  **The  Congress 
will  please  come  to  order."  A  glance  at  the  preliminary  program  of 
the  "Congress"  will  convince  any  one  that  there  is,  after  all,  consid- 
erable buncombe  among  teachers.  What  the  Congress  lacked  in  quan- 
tity, however,  was  made  up  in  quality.  The  papers  and  addresses  I 
heard  were  most  excellent,  and  worthy  of  an  audience  of  thousands. 

I  hesitate  to  write  about  the  Exposition,  scarcely  knowing  what 
view  to  take.  As  a  teacher,  I  noted  many  things  for  future  use  in  my 
classes.  I  saw  specimens,  casts,  reproductions,  or  fossils,  of  nearly 
every  known  animal,  ancient  or  modern.  There  were  deep-sea  spec- 
imens, curious  and  interesting,  together  with  apparatus  used  in  obtain- 
ing them.     Specimens  of  rocks,  ores,  minerals  and  precious  stones,  of 

every  State,  recalled  many  things  of  which  I  had  read,  but  which  I 
had  not  seen.  Fruits,  flowers,  shrubs,  trees  and  plants  of  nearly  every 
zone  were  there  to  instruct  one  in  the  productions  of  nature,  while  on 
every  hand,  in  wonderful  profusion,  were  visible,  the  products  of  the 
skill  and  ingenuity  of  man. 
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The  educational  exhibits  were  as  varied  as  they  could  well  be. 
There  were  all  sorts  of  school  furniture  and  appliances — physical  ap- 
paratus, maps,  globes,  and  charts — that  made  one  sick  at  heart  be- 
cause he  could  not  have  them.  Pictures  and  plans  of  school-houses, 
constructed  on  hygienic  principles,  decorated  the  walls.  Occasionally 
could  be  seen  small  ''dark  rooms"  for  the  performance  of  experiments 
in  chemistry  and  luminous  electricity.  I  saw  samples  of  pupils'  hand- 
iwork in  wood,  leather,  straw,  and  cloth.  Of  course  they  were  very 
fair,  when  we  consider  that  they  were  made  by  mere  boys  and  girls ; 
but  they  all  bore  the  stamp  of  inferiority  when  compared  with  the 
same  goods  in  the  exposition.  A  number  of  schools  had  sent  bound 
volumes  of  their  examination  papers  of  all  grades.  These  papers  did 
not  enchant  one  as  reading  matter,  yet  they  are  probably  the  best  ex- 
hibit of  the  real  intellectual  progress  of  a  school  that  can  be  obtained. 
Specimens  of  drawing  were  exhibited  in  such  abundance  that  a  stranger 
to  school  work  would  infer  that  drawing  was  the  chief  end  of  a  pupil. 
The  fact  is,  we,  as  teachers,  cannot  exhibit  our  work.  What  we  do  is 
for  the  mind,  and  is  like  bread  cast  upon  the  waters,  to  return  after 
many  days.  An  exhibit  of  the  outward  or  mechanical  part  of  our 
work  can  be  outstripped  by  a  single  brewing  establishment  of  Mil- 
waukee, but  the  result  of  the  inward  culture  that  we  confer  may  be 
seen  in  the  intelligence  of  the  face,  in  the  productions  of  the  press, 
and  in  the  refinements,  architecture  and  traveling  facilities  of  our  peo- 
ple. In  the  April  Century  we  are  told  that  the  success  of  the  mortar 
fleet,  in  the  bombardment  of  Forts  Jackson  and  St.  Philip,  was  due  to 
the  precision  of  the  mathematical  computations  of  Mr.  Gerdes,  who 
stationed  the  vessels.  16,800  shells  were  thrown  a  distance  of  two 
miles,  and  nearly  all  fell  within  the  forts.  The  charts  and  figures 
used  in  the  computations  would  look  modest  on  exhibition,  but  who 
can  exhibit  the  mental  processes  ? 

I  chanced  by  the  kindergarten  department  one  day,  and  hearing  a 

march  played  on  a  piano,  I  saw  that  some  ambitious  kindergartner 

had  a  dozen  little  children  on  the  floor  marching,  for  the  amusement 

of  a  few  visitors.     The  visitors  were  amused,  and  the  teacher  mortified, 

by  the  persistency  with  which  the  little  ones  (only  4  or  5  years  old) 

would  get  out  of  step  and  forget  the  maneuvers  they  had  been  taught. 

I  did  not  pity  the  teacher,  even  if  she  did  have  her  class  on  exhibition 
at  the  World's  Exposition ;  but  I  pitied  the  children,  and  wished  that 
some  great  apostle  would  arise  to  teach  us  the  folly  of  the  desire  that 
is  in  us  nowadays  to  have  children  do  something  as  early  in  life  as  pos- 
sible. Such  an  apostle  might  teach  us  to  let  Nature,  in  her  own  good 
time,  prompt  them  what  to  do  and  when  to  do  it. 

GarrettsvUU,  Ohio,  J.  E.  Morris. 
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TO  THE  WOOD  ANEMONE, 


BY  CARRIE  CHEVNEY. 

When  spring  breathes  soft  through  woody  vale, 
I  love,  sweet  flower,  thy  birth  to  hail; 
In  shady  covert,  then,  I  know 
Thy  purple-tinted  blossoms  blow. 

Lovely  flower  of  gentle  mold, 
Thy  graces  rare  all  now  unfold ;. 
Thou  dost  adorn  each  wood  and  dell, 
Wherein  thy  beauteous  petals  swell. 

The  morn  beholds  thee  crowned  with  gems, 
Thy  sparkling  dew-drop  diadems. 
What  artist  did  thy  brown  stem  paint. 
What  master  hand  thy  petals  tint  ? 

Thy  graceful  head  will  gently  bend 
As  o'er  thee  blows  the  vernal  wind. 
Thou  tellest  of  His  love  and  power, 
Whose  smiles  are  seen  in  every  flower. 
IVooster,  O. 


WAKE  UP  ! 


The  following  is  the  closing  of  a  paper  on  **Rip  Van  Winkle,"  read, 
some  time  ago,  before  the  Meigs  County  Teachers'  Reading  Circle, 
by  E.  H.  Eaves,  of  Racine,  Ohio.  Irving' s  story  is  turned  to  good 
account : — 

In  this  story  of  Rip  Van  Winkle,  hear  the  voice  of  the  past,  speak- 
ing unto  the  present.  It  tells  in  no  uncertain  accents  of  the  danger  of 
getting  left.  We  live  in  an  age  of  progress  and  ceaseless  activity.  The 
world  is  now  faster  than  ever  before.  We  are  keeping  time  with  the 
puff"  of  the  locomotive,  and  the  click  of  the  telegraph.  Thought  rides 
upon  the  wings  of  the  morning  and  * 'helloes"  in  the  ends  of  the  earth. 
**  Progress"  is  the  watchword  of  the  age,  and  the  cry  is  being  sounded 
all  along  the  line.  Workers  in  the  realm  of  matter,  and  workers  in 
the  realm  of  thought  are  alike  pressing  forward.  The  entire  array  of 
arts  and  sciences  are  stepping  to  {he  front 

There  is  no  reason  why  common  school  education  should  not  keep 
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time  with  the  music  of  the  age.  There  is  every  indication  that  it  is 
beginning  to  do  so.  Just  now  there  seems  to  be  an  educational  awak- 
ening all  over  the  land.  Alike  from  the  rugged  hills  of  New  England, 
the  rolling  prairies  of  the  West,  and  the  sunny  glades  of  the  South, 
comes  the  watchword,  progress.  Its  reverberations  are  ringing  up  and 
down  the  hills  and  valleys  of  our  own  Ohio.  We  propose  to  keep 
abreast  of  the  age.  Some  of  the  Rip  Van  Winkles  are  waking  up. 
The  Reading  Circle  is  causing  a  rattling  among  the  dry  bones.  The 
days  of  fogyism  are  numbered.  The  educational  Van  Winkles  will  be 
left  to  run  along  in  their  little  narrow  ruts  while  the  vast  busy  world 
moves  on.  Fellow  teachers,  this  is  no  time  for  us  to  sleep.  We  know 
not  what  moment  we  may  be  called  upon,  and  if  we  be  not  ready  at 
once  to  respond,  "here,"  the  world  will  move  on,  and  the  one  oppor- 
tunity of  our  life  will  be  gone.  We  must  be  armed  and  equipped  for 
progress,  and  ready  to  march  at  a  moment's  warning.  Now  is  the 
time  for  action,  for  earnest,  systematic,  intelligent  effort     We  must  be 

up  and  doing,  or  we  shall  surely  be  left,  as  was  poor  Rip  Van  Winkle, 
ior 

**New  occasions  teach  new  duties; 

Time  makes  ancient  good  uncouth. 

They  must  upward  still  and  onward ; 

Who  would  keep  abreast  of  Truth." 


NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 

"an  outrage" ? 


A  few  days  ago,  at  a  township  election,  while  looking  over  the  re- 
ceipts and  expenditures  of  the  township  board  of  education,  I  got  into 
a  discussion  with  a  tax-payer  about  the  taxes  caused  by  the  large 
amount  expended  annually  for  common  schools.  He  said  the  schools 
were  a  very  expensive  luxury  and  an  outrage  on  the  tax-payers.     He 

told  me  he  had  been  informed  by  one  who  claimed  to  know,  that  the 
school  board  of  Hamilton,  Ohio,  spent  more  for  common  school  ed- 
ucation than  would  be  required  to  give  every  child  in  the  place  a  colle- 
giate education. 

I  did  not  attempt  to  refute  the  statement  because  I  was  not  familiar 
with  the  statistics  of  the  Hamilton  schools.  It  does  not  seem  reason- 
able, but  I  have  often  thought  that  we  do  not  derive  benefits  from  our 
school  system  commensurate  with  the  outlay.  Am  I  right?  If  so, 
what  is  the  reason,  or  whose  fault  is  it  ?  Dividing  the  amount  paid 
the  teachers  by  the  number  of  teachers  in  the  township  we  found  Uieir 
average  wages  to  be  four  hundred  and  seventy-five  dollars  per  year. 
I  did  not  think  that  a  very  large  sum  for  a  year's  work ;  but  he  said  if 
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he  were  the  manager  of  the  tuition  department  of  the  township  it 
would  be  considerably  less.  On  account  of  the  number  of  young 
teachers  now  made^  he  could  hire  for  much  less  money.  Would  that 
be  the  cheapest  in  the  long  run  ? 

Another  point  brought  up  was  that  we  have  passed  far  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  original  purpose  of  the  common  schools.  This  was  to  give 
rudimentary  instruction  in  reading,  writing,  orthography,  arithmetic 
and  geography ;  but  in  the  cities  and  villages  especially,  we  are  giving 
instruction  in  many  higher  branches  at  the  public  expense.  I  did  not 
feel  that  I  was  old  enough,  or  sufficiently  skilled  in  debate,  to  meet 
these  objections  as  they  should  be  met.  The  gentleman  was  not  what 
I  would  call  a  skinflint,  but  a  well-informed  man  about  sixty-five  years 
old,  who  seemed  to  know  what  he  was  talking  about. 

I  write  these  few  lines  to  elicit  from  some  of  our  experienced  educa- 
tors a  suitable  answer  to  these  objections.  We  younger  teachers  need 
a  little  help  now  and  then  to  enable  us  to  hold  our  own  with  such  ob- 
jectors.    Who  will  respond?  J  as.  Keeling. 

Btvis^  Hamilton  Co.,  O. 

How  does  this  old  gentleman  know  so  well  just  what  was  "the  original  pur- 
pose of  the  common  schools  ?*'  Bat  suppose  he  is  right  about  that,  by  what 
authority  does  he  undertake  to  say  that  no  progress  shall  be  made, — that  we  in 
this  day  of  luxury  and  refinement  shall  be  restricted  to  the  meager  education 
of  the  pioneers  ?  Our  modern  life  requires  a  very  different  education  from 
that  which  was  suited  to  the  primitive  state  of  society  in  this  country  a  hundred, 
or  even  fifty,  years  ago.  We  trust  some  of  the  brethren  will  answer  more  at 
length  next  month. — Ed. 

A  PLEASANT  TERM  CLOSED. 

Dear  Monthly  : — I  have  just  closecf  a  pleasant  term  of  school.  I 
had  sixty-nine  farmers'  boys  and  girls,  aged  from  six  to  eighteen  years, 
with  sixty-nine  different  degrees  of  advancement  and  capacity.  I  take 
and  read  five  of  the  best  educational  journals,  and  owe  them  the  credit 
I  get  for  the  success  I  have  had. 

In  teaching  geography  I  have  used  colored  crayons  for  map  draw- 
ing. By  using  blue  for  water  boundaries,  rivers,  etc.,  red  for  land- 
boundaries,  white  for  mountains  and  yellow  for  cities,  the  effect  was 
very  pleasing.  The  whole  school  was  delighted,  and  the  classes  en- 
joyed their  study.  It  gives  work  to  the  whole  class  at  the  same  time, 
and  holds  none  back ;  for,  each  one  may  draw  all  he  knows.  Ques- 
tions are  asked  and  answered  by  the  scholars,  under  the  teacher's 
guidance.  In  spelling,  each  pupil  wrote  all  the  words  pronounced, 
upon  his  slate.  This  method  gives  no  chance  for  inattention.  Read- 
ing was  made  an  intellectual  treat,  by  causing  the  pupils,  large  and 
small,  to  perceive  and  express  ideas,  rather  than  to  pronounce  a  succes- 
sion of  words  in  a  monotonous  and  meaningless  way. 

Beside  the  preacher  stands  the  teacher,  both  laboring  for  the  same 
end.  Their  intellectual  and  moral  qualifications  should  be  up  to  the 
same  standard,  and  they  will  reap  the  same  reward  G.  B.  R. 
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OUR  EV^RY-DAY  LANGUAGE. 

We  must  not  only  teach  grammar  to  our  classes,  but  we  must  use 

language  correctly  in  our  talks  with  them.     We  must  be  ready,  too,  to 

say  why  a  certain  form  of  speech  is  erroneous.  And  in  order  that  we 
may  teach  by  example — ^which  is  so  much  more  forcible  than  precept 
— we  roust  guard  carefully  against  some  verycommon  errors,   notably : 

1.  The  nominative  instead  of  the  objective  form.  **It  is  for  you 
and  /;"  I,  being  used  instead  of  nu^  which,  of  course,  is  the  form 
when  used  as  the  object  of  a  verb  or  preposition. 

2.  Vice  versa,  **It  is  him ;  him  should  be  he — the  same  case  (nom- 
inative) as  "it." 

3.  The  superlative  degree  instead  of  the  comparative.  "My  apple  is 
the  best  one."  If  only  two  things  are  mentioned  the  comparative 
degree  should  be  used ;  the  superlative,  if  three  or  more.  [There 
is  good  authority  for  the  use  of  the  superlative  when  but  two 
objects  are  compared. — Ed.] 

4.  Superfluous  words,  *  *I  fell  down, "  "A  widow  woman, ' '  '  'Sau- 
sage meaty^  etc. 

5.  Wrong  words.  "It  is  muddy  w^tf/^."  "The /5f<?>J^///f  boils." 
"It  is  a  cold  ^ay,"  etc. 

These  and  like  defects  should  not  be  allowed  to  mar  our  speech ; 
and  yet  how  few  of  us  stop  to  think  that  correcting  such  expres- 
sions in  our  pupils  and  avoiding  them  ourselves,  is  by  far  the  most 
practical  way  to  teach  grammar,  that  schoolboy's  bane  ?  Try  it  if  you 
never  have,  and  see  whether  you  cannot  clothe  the  dry  bon^s  of  gram- 
mar with  a  beautiful,  life-like  form !  Lucy. 

THOSE   INDEFINITE  QUERIES. 

The  object  of  my  contributions  to  the  Notes  and  Queries  department 

of  the  March  number  seems  to  have  been  attained.     When  I  saw  J.  J. 

B.*s  elevator  question,  I  exclaimed,  "Here  is  more  redundancy;" 
but  those  initials  gave  me  pause,  and  I  concluded  that  that  elevator 
had  been  especially  constructed  for  the  purpose  of  giving  the  unwary 
a  hoist.  P.  K. 

ANSWERS  TO  QUERIES. 

Q.  1,  p.  181. — We  are  a  little  surprised  that  no  answers  to  this  query  have 
been  received.  The  question  is  one  of  practical  interest  and  deserves  consid- 
eration at  the  hands  of  those  concerned  in  the  management  of  our  high  schools. 

We  do  not  think  that  high  school  commencements  have  "outlived  their  use- 
fulness." It  is  fitting  that  the  faithfulness  and  perseverance  of  young  people, 
which  have  enabled  them  to  complete  a  high  school  course  of  study,  should 

receive  recognition ;  and  we  know  no  more  suitable  recognition  than  the  pub- 
lic presentaiion  of  a  certificate  or  testimonial  and  the  congratulations  of 
friends.  Nor  is  there  any  impropriety  in  connecting  with  these  occasions  as 
much  as  posHible  that  is  bright  and  attractive — no  valid  objection  to  white 
dresses,  ribbons  and  flowers.  But  ostentation  and  extravagance  should  be  dis- 
countenanced. Gaudy  display  and  parade  of  wealth  on  such  occasions  are 
not  indicative  of  refinement  and  good  taste. 

Concerning  the  essays  and  orations  of  the  young  people,  a  good  deal  might 
be  said.    A  few  words  will  suffice  for  this  time. 
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Each  production  should  be,  as  nearly  as  possihte^  what  it  purports  to  be. 
No  performer  should  be  permitted  to  soar  higher  than  his  own  wings  will  carry 
him.  The  young  graduates  should  have  placed  before  them  every  possible  in- 
centive to  simplicity  and  honesty,  A  select  oration,  well  memorized  and  de- 
livered with  clearness  and  animation,  is  far  more  creditable  to  any  lad  than 
the  most  eloquent  "original  oration"  to  which  any  well  grounded  suspicion  at- 
taches. 

As  to  subjects,  this  rule  always  holds :  Each  writer  should  select  a  subject 
he  knows  something  about.  The  studies  pursued  in  the  high  school  afford  an 
ample  range  to  select  from,  and  nothing  could  be  more  fitting  than  that  the 
graduating  exercise  should  exhibit  something  of  the  knowledge  obtained  from 
the  course  of  study  just  finished. 

Having  selected  his  subject,  the  next  requirement  should  be  that  the  writer 
confine  himself  to  what  he  knows  about  it  and  put  that  in  the  simplest  lan- 
guage. The  excruciating  efforts  of  some  of  these  young  people  to  produce 
something  sufficiently  grand  for  the  great  occasion,  are  painful  to  witness. 
One  of  the  best  and  most  pleasing  exercises  we  ever  heard  at  a  high  school 
commencement,  was  from  a  young  lady  whose  first  effort  had  been  rejected  be- 
cause it  was  strained,  unnatural,  and  full  of  high-sounding  phrases.  When 
told  that  she  must  try  again,  she  was  in  despair;  commencement  daj  was  al- 
most at  hand.  A  simple  subject  was  suggested,  with  some  jy^eneral  hints  as  to 
the  handling  of  it  In  a  few  days  she  handed  in  an  essay  which  easily  bore  off 
the  palm  in  a  class  of  more  than  twenty.  It  began  somewhat  as  follows : 
"What  shall  we  girls  do  now  ?  Here  we  are — sixteen  of  us :  what  are  we  ^ood 
for  ?"  And  thus  she  went  on  to  discuss  with  charming  simplicity  the  possibil- 
ities of  school-teaching,  house-keeping,  dress-making,  millinery,  clerking,  etc., 
as  occupations  for  girl-graduates. 

If  we  could  get  the  ear  of  every  candidate  for  graduation  this  year,  we  would 
say  in  our  most  impressive  tones,  "Be  simple,  he  natural^  be  honest. — Ed. 

Q.  2,  p.  i8i. — Etymology  and  syntax  should  be  taught  together,  as 
an  understanding  of  one  depends  upon  the  other.        F.  O.  Reeve. 

Some  knowledge  of  the  classification  and  grammatical  forms  of  words  should 
precede  the  study  of  the  structure  of  sentences;  but  after  this  preliminary 
stage  has  been  passed,  etymology  and  syntax  should  be  studied  together. — Ed. 

Q.  3,  p.  1 8 1. — Higher  arithmetic  ought  not  to  be  taught  in  country 
schools.  A  thorough  mastery  of  any  of  the  ordinary  text-books,  Ray's 
revised,  White's,  or  Milne's,  will  fit  one  for  general  business. 

North  Bloamfield,  O.  F.  O.  Reeve. 

No ;  practical  arithmetic  is  all  that  is  necessary.  O.  C.  L. 

I  think  it  should,  as  it  will  more  fully  prepare  those  who  will  never 
attend  higher  schools  for  the  active  duties  of  life 

Ed.  Rynearson. 

Q.  4,  p.  182. — Yes;  in  the  study  of  the  English  language  and  its 
literature.  This,  of  course,  on  the  supposition  that  the  teacher  un- 
derstands the  language.  As,  however,  very  many  of  our  teachers 
know  English  only  very  imperfectly,  the  question  when  asked  with 
reference  to  them  is  not  easily  answered.  C.  W.  S. 

No.  No  subject  is  so  poorly  taught.  G.  P.  Marsh  says  in  one  of 
his  lectures :  "The  construction  and  comprehension  of  an  English 
sentence  demand  and  suppose  the  exercise  of  higher  mental  powers 
than  are  required  for  the  framing  and  understanding  of  a  proposition 
in  Latin."  His  reasons  are  excellent.  Our  beautiful  mother  tongue 
fits  thought  very  closely.  We  do  not  want  less  time  devoted  to  its 
study,  but  must  rid  our  minds  of  the  notion  that  the  beauties  and  facts 
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of  its  grammar  can  be  thoroughly  mastered  by  immature  minds,  or  of 
the  vain  and  presumptuous  claim  that  six  years  of  Latin  and  Greek 
study  make  one  a  master  of  English  grammar.  The  constant  aim  in 
teaching  English  should  be  to  make  correct,  elegant,  and  cogent  read- 
,ers,  speakers,  and  writers.  Such  teaching  embraces  correct  and  el- 
egant pronunciation,  the  true  meaning  of  words,  etymology,  syntax, 
analysis,  and  punctuation.  I  am  aware  of  the  aversion  to  the  study 
of  English  grammar  manifested  by  boys  and  girls  just  in  their  teens, 
and  am  fully  apprised  of  how  the  said  youth  abuse  our  tongue. 
There  are  reasons  for  all  this  aversion  and  abuse,  and  they  should  be 
evident  to  every  wide-awake  teacher.  We  can  never  dispense  with 
the  study  of  English  grammar.  This  would  leave  us  without  a  foun- 
dation. J.  L.  Lasley. 

Q.  5,  p.  182. — Richard  B.  Rhett,  editor  of  the  Charleston  Mercury. 
PricetawHy  O.  B.  F.  Faris. 

Robert  Mayne,  of  South  Carolina.  V.  E.  Rudy. 

John  C.  Calhoun,  whom  the  legislature  of  South  Carolina  threatened 
to  place  at  the  head  of  a  ''Southern  Confederacy"  in  1832,  and  who 
declared  the  annexation  of  Texas  was  solely  for  the  purpose  of  extend- 
ing the  influence  of  slavery  and  securing  its  perpetuity. 

The  inaction  of  Buchanan  did  much  to  encourage  the  ''secession 
movement,"  the  spirit  of  which  had  long  been  fostered  by  Calhoun 
and  his  followers.     Perhaps  Buchanan  should  have  the  first  place. 

F.  G. 

Q.  6,  p.  182. — To  make  the  temperate  zone  30°  the  torrid  and  frigid 
must  be  30*^  also.  Therefore  the  earth's  axis  must  have  an  inclination 
of  30°.  F.  G. 

Answers  to  the  same  effect  from  W.  D.  Drake,  E.  D.  Elose,  V.  E.  Rudy,  Ed. 
Bjnearson,  J.  L.  Lasley,  J.  H.  Beazel,  and  Wm.  Reese. 

Q.  7,  p.  182. — It  is  owing  to  the  rotundity  of  the  earth  and  the  ob- 
liquity of  its  axis.  V.  E.  Rudy. 

Were  we  within  the  Arctic  Circle,  and  not  at  the  North  Pole,  we 
could  see  the  sun,  at  least  once  in  a  year,  directly  in  the  north ;  then 
traveling  south  of  the  Arctic  Circle  and  near  it,  the  sun  will  be  seen 
dipping  below  the  horizon  a  few  degrees  west  of  our  meridian,  and 
soon  emerging  as  many  degrees  east  of  it.  As  we  travel  south  the  sun 
continues  below  the  horizon  longer,  and  rises  and  sets  more  nearly  in 
the  east  and  west  points  of  the  heavens.  O.  C.  L. 

Because  the  sun  is  sometimes  north  of  a  due  east  and  west  line. 
The  plane  of  any  vertical  window  in  the  north  side  of  an  east-and-west 
house,  passes  through  the  center  of  the  earth  and  intersects  the  equi- 
noctial, 90®  east,  and  90^  west  of  the  meridian  of  the  window.  There- 
fore, whenever  the  sun  is  north  of  the  equinoctial,  the  solar  ray  will 
form  an  angle  with  the  glass  an^  be  transmitted.  The  greater  the  an- 
gle formed  by  the  planes  of  the  window  and  the  equator,  the  further 
north  will  the  sun  rise  and  set.  Hence,  on  any  summer  day,  the  sun 
will  shine  more  directly  in  a  north  window  at  Toledo  than  at  Cincin- 
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nati.  (In  this  question,  why  not  place  "only"  between  "of*  and  "23)^ 
degrees?'*)  Wm.  Reese. 

Springfieldy  O. 

Those  understanding  the  following,  will  see  why  the  sun  shines 
through  a  window  in  the  north  side  of  a  house. 

Let  /  =  the  latitude  of  the  window,  d  =  the  declination  of  the  sun's 
center,  a  =  the  altitude  of  the  same  when  the  hour-angle  =  h,  and  z 

=  the  azimuth.     Then,  sin  a  =  sin  /  sin//  -f  cos  /cos  //cos  h 

(i),  and  cos  a%mz-=  cos  dsin  h (2). 

Let  us  first  suppose  the  sun  on  the  equator ;  then  d=  o,  and  at  sun- 
rise a  =:  o;  then  ^i)  and  (2)  give  cos  A  =  o (3),    sin  z  =  sin  /i 

....  (4).  From  (3),  h  =  90°,  or  the  sun  rises  at  6  o'clock  whatever 
be  the  latitude.  From  (4),  z=zh=  90®,  or  the  sun  rises  directly  in 
the  east,  when  the  sun  just  shines  into  the  window. 

For  any  other  declination  (+),  make  a=  o;  then  (i)  becomes  o 
=   sin  /  sin  ^  +  ^os  /  cos  d  cos  A,  whence  cos  A  =  —  tan  /  tan  d 

(5).     d  now  being  a  positive  arc,  its  tangent  is  a  positive  number, 

and  tan  /  is  -{->  the  left  member  of  (5)  is  essentially  negative,  and  A  is 
greater  than  90^,  or  the  sun  rises  before  six  o'clock. 

We  also  have  cos  a  cos  z  =  —  cos  /  sin  rf  +  sin  /  cos  d  cos  A,.., 
(6).  Now,  because  A  is  greater  than  90°  when  /  and  d  are  positive 
and  not  o,  and  cos  a  is  always  positive,  we  have  by  (6),  at  sunrise, 
cos  z  always  negative,  and  therefore  z  greater  than  90^,  showing  that 
the  sun's  rays  proceed  from  a  point  north  of  east  at  sunrise  as  long  as 
he  is  north  of  the  celestial  equator.  William  Hoover. 

OAio  Universiiy. 

Q.  8,  p.  182.— No  answer  received.    Will  C.  E.  F.  answer?— Ed. 

Q.  9,  p.  182. — ^To  please  the  sense  of  sight  How  would  the  fol- 
lowing appear  to  B.  R.'sj^  (eye):  The  mesis  mad  Jon's  sit  wek  and 
his  voic  hors  ?  F.  G. 

Silent  letters  preserve  the  ancestry  of  words,  which  is  often  a  noble 
possession ;  but  the  disuse  of  them  would  bring  all  classes  of  words  to 
the  same  ignoble  level.  To  discard  them  would  be  practically  to  rob 
the  language  of  its  hoarded  wisdom,  wit,  history  and  imagination. 

J.  H.  Beazel. 

Silent  letters  are  used,  ist,  to  modify  the  sounds  of  other  letters ; 
2d,  to  denote  the  origin  or  definition  of  words.  £.  D.  Klose. 

Silent  letters  are  of  no  present  use  \  but  they  often  have  a  historic 
use  and  interest.  Not  always,  however.  There  is  no  satisfactory  ex- 
planation of  the  origin  of  the  w  in  wJwhy  wrapt^  and  other  like  in- 
stances. There  seems  to  be  no  reason  for  the  g  in  raugA^  daugAter^ 
niigAt;  the  1  in  could,  one  of  the  vowels  in  many  digraphs,  nor  for  the 
final  e  in  many  monosyllables.  On  the  other  hand  the  c  in  scene,  the 
g  in  gnaw  and  gnomon,  the  k  in  knave  and  knee,  the  p  in  receipt,  pier- 
odactyl,  pseudo,  psalm,  indicate  the  spelling  of  the  words  in  the  language 
from  which  they  passed  into  the  English.  All  silent  letters  were  orig- 
inally pronounced.  They  are  evidences  of  decay,  but  we  seem  to 
hold  on  to  them  for  the  good  they  have  done.  C.  W.  S. 

OAio  University. 
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Q.  10,  p.  182. — ^The  tides  being  produced  chefly  by  the  moon,  will 
be  governed  by  that  body.  As  it  crosses  a  given  meridian  52  min. 
later  than  on  the  previous  day,  the  tides  will  occur  52  min.  later. 

£.  S.  L. 

To  the  same  effect,  E.  D.  Klose,  V.  E.  Rady.  W.  D.  Drake,  and  J.  L.  Lasley. 

Q.  II,  p.  182. — Arkansas,  the  name  of  the  State,  should  be  pro- 
nounced Ar-kan-saw,  because  so  decreed  by  the  Legislature.  This 
may  be  a  mild  form  of  State  Rights,  but  I  think  the  people  of  any 
State,  through  their  representatives,  have  the  right  to  establish  the 
pronunciation  of  the  name  of  their  State. 

The  name  of  the  river,  I  think,  should  be  pronounced  Ar-kan-sas. 
This  is  only  my  opinion.  W.  D.  Drake. 

JSagle  Gfwe^  Iowa. 

Q.  12,  p.  182. — Subtract  6  from  each  number  and  the  G.  C.  D.  of 
the  several  remainders  will  be  the  required  divisor.       V.  E.  Rudy. 

Where  did  you  get  the  6  ?— Ed. 

Subtracting  each  of  the  numbers  (except  the  last)  from  the  number 
which  follows  it,  we  have  21,  42,  and  84  as  remainders.  The  great- 
est common  divisor  of  these  remainders  is  the  required  number. 

B.  F.  Faris. 

How  do  yon  know  ? — Ed. 

Principle :  A  divisor  of  two  numbers  is  a  divisor  of  their  difference. 
Hence,  find  the  consecutive  differences  of  the  numbers  27,  48,  90,  and 
174,  which  are  21,  42,  and  84.  The  G.  C.  D.  of  these  differences  is  the 
required  number;  it  is  21.  £.  S.  L. 

Is  the  application  of  the  principle  stated,  to  the  problem  in  hand,  altogether 
clear  ?— Ed. 

Dividing  each  number  (except  the  first)  by  the  one  immediately 
preceding  it,  we  have  21,  42  and  84  as  remainders,  the  G.  C.  D.  of 
which  is  21,  the  answer  required.  F.  G. 

Why  should  this  be  so  ?— Ed. 

Q.  13,  p.  182. — ^The  area  of  square  not  mowed  is  to  area  of  field  as 
^  is  to  I,  and  their  sides  are  as  y^  and  ^/T-  Therefore,  the  side  of 
the  square  not  mowed  is  .7071  of  the  side  of  the  field.  180  ft,  the 
difference  of  the  sides,  is  .2929  (i  —  .7071  =  2929)  of  the  side  of  the 
field.  The  side  of  the  field,  therefore,  is  614  ft.,  and  the  area  is  8^ 
acres,  nearly.  Fenton  Gall. 

BeU,  Ohio. 

Same  result  by  slightly  varying  methods  by  Thomas  F.  Mitchell,  B.  Story, 
R  S.  L.,  and  W.  J.  Patterson. 

Q.  15,  p.  182. — ''What**  is  an  interrogative  pronoun,  object  of 
"shall  do."  "Wait,"  if  the  answer  of  the  one  asking^the  question,  is 
used  for  "I  shall  wait,"  and  its  construction  is  evident;  if  the  answer 
of  another,  it  is  in  the  imperative  mood,  second  person,  singular  num- 
ber. A.  M.  M. 

Berea,  O. 
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Q.  i6,  p.  182. — **Sort"  is  a  common  noun,  predicate  nominative. 
"That"  is  a  relative  pronoun,  has  "sort"  for  its  antecedent,  and  is  in 
the  objective  case,  object  of  "pays."  O.  C.  L. 

Q.  17,  p.  182. — "Go,"  verb,  subjunctive  mode,  pres.  tense,  3rd, 
sing. ,  subject  *  'horse. "  '  'Better,  * '  adverb,  modifying  '  *go. ' '  *  *The,  * ' 
adverb  modifying  "better."  "Borrower,"  noun,  nominative  case, 
predicate.  F.  O.  Reeve. 

QUERIES. 

1.  Is  the  Golden  Rule  or  its  equivalent  found  in  the  writings  of 
Plato  ?    If  so,  is  it  given  in  the  negative  or  in  the  positive  form  ? 

2.  An  applicant  before  a  county  board  of  examiners,  having  no 
experience  in  teaching,  passes  a  satisfactory  examination  in  all  the 
studies,  but  fails  in  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching.  Should  he  be 
rejected  on  that  account  ?  B.  F.  F. 

3.  Should  rewards  or  prizes  ever  be  offered  in  school  as  incentives 
to  study  or  good  conduct  ?  £.  R. 

4.  Should  text-books  in  arithmetic  or  algebra  contain  answers  to 
the  problems  ?    Why,  or  why  not  ?  E.  V.  R. 

5.  What  difference,  if  any,  between  the  following  terms  used  in 
our  school  histories:  "First  Colonial  Congress,"  First  Continental 
Congress?  E.  D.  Klose. 

6.  Would  a  large  open  canal  through  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  have 
any  appreciable  effect  on  the  Gulf  Stream?  W.  R. 

7.  Has  Bolivia  any  sea  coast  ?  If  not,  when  and  by  whom  was 
its  outlet  to  the  sea  cut  off?  G.  D.  D. 

8.  Will  some  of  the  readers  of  the  Monthly  give  us  the  direct 
rule  for  finding  the  last  answer  to  prob.  72,  page  405,  Ray's  Higher 
Arithmetic?  R.  Story. 

9.  A  and  B  bought  100  acres  of  land  for  $500.  A  paid  75  cents 
an  acre  more  than  B,  and  each  paid  $250.  How  many  acres  should 
each  have  ?  C. 

10.  A  side  of  an  equilateral  triangle  measures  16  feet;  find  the 
side  of  an  inscribed  square.     Arithmetical  solution.  J.  J.  W. 

11.  What  is  the  origin  of  the  infinitive  with  "to?"  J.  H.  B. 

12.  Is  the  word  God  a  common,  or  a  proper  noun,  in  the  follow- 
ing sentence  ? 

"So  weak  our  reason,  and  so  great  our  God.'' 
Lebanofty  O,  A.  S.  G. 
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There  are  indications  that  Her  Migesty's  edacational  machinery  is  not  alto. 
f^etheV  free  from  friction.  There  is  considerable  creaking  in  some  of  the  joints. 
Recent  numbers  of  the  London  Journal  of  Education  contain  a  good  deal  of 
dwcnsBion  pro  and  con^  of  charges  of  over-pressure  which  have  been  made 
against  the  upper  grade  publio  schools.  It  is  claimed  that  there  is  over- pres- 
sure, and  that  it  arises  largely  from  ill-adjusted  courses  of  study  arbitrarily 
enforced,  together  with  a  system  of  examination  grants  which  stimulate  teach- 
ers and  pupils  to  secure  high  percents — ^an  impossibility  without  over-hours 
and  cram.  Besides  a  full  day's  work  in  school,  evening  tasks  requiring  two  or 
three  hours  of  hard  study  are  set  to  be  learned  under  penalties.  The  following 
evening  task  set  for  a  boy  eleven  years  old  is  given  as  a  sample : 

1.  Two  pages  of  French  Grammar,  involving  the  relative,  interrogative,  and 
indefinite  pronouns. 

2.  Two  chapters  of  Cessar  to  get  up  for  construing;  writing  out  the  princi- 
pal parts  of  all  the  verbs  in  those  chapters — there  were  thirty-eight. 

3.  The  Latin  Primer,  viz:  Syntax  rule,  with  all  examples ;  to  learn  for  the 
first  time. 

4.  A  map  of  Australia ;  with  instructions  to  mark  on  it  what  amounted  to 
thirty  entries. 

5.  To  convert  (by  subtraction  of  algebraical  equations)  four  repetends  into 
corresponding  vulgar  fractions. 

Truly  a  generous  stint  for  one  evening,  for  a  boy  of  eleven.  The  head- 
masters and  teachers  say  they  can  meet  the  requirements  of  the  Code  in  no 
other  way;  and  so  the  "task-masters"  exact  the  "tale  of  bricks."  Protests 
long  and  loud  against  this  cruel  system  of  "cram''  come  from  many  quarters. 

On  the  other  hand,  it  is  claimed  that  the  cry  of  over-work  is  a  recent  de- 
vice of  incompetent  and  lazy  pupils  and  foolish  parents,  and  that  the  boys  of 
the  past  did  more  work  than  those  of  the  present,  and  did  it,  too,  without  com- 
plaining to  their  parents  and  getting  them  "to  send  off  straightway  an  indig- 
nant note  to  the  master  and  a  more  indignant  letter  to  the  Times,  and  raise  a 
'scare'  about  over-pressure."  One  correspondent  closes  a  communication  with 
these  vigorous  words:  "The  present  is  an  age  of  spoiled  children,  to  be  fol- 
lowed, it  is  to  be  feared,  by  an  age  of  dunces.  Would  that  the  parents  of  En- 
gland would  open  their  eyes  to  the  evil  they  are  fostering.  They  have  soft 
hearts — too  soft,  indeed  I — ^but  let  them  beware  lest  their  soft  hearts  give  their 

children  »ofl  heads Boys,  as  a  whole,  are  not  over-worked,  and 

it  is  incumbent  on  all  concerned  not  to  encourage  them  in  that  longing  for 
laziness  which  seems  slowly  but  surely  creeping  over  our  British  youth." 

And  thus  the  contest  goes  on.  Blessed  shall  he  be  that  finds  the  truth  and 
holds  it  fast. 

There  seem  to  be  other  directions  in  which  the  Code,  as  understood  and  ap- 
plied by  the  teachers,  stands  in  the  way  of  sound  education.  The  following 
are  cited  in  a  recent  report  to  the  London  School  Board  as  typical  cases : 

"In  a  class  of  sixty  scholars,  I  found  ten  or  twelve  sitting  silent  with  folded 
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ftrms,  while  their  class-mates  were  either  at  work  or  at  play.  Naturally  I 
wanted  to  know  why  these  lads  were  being  panished ;  for  punishment  it  cer- 
tainly was.  These  boys/  said  the  assistant,  are  quite  ready  for  the  examina- 
tion (due  in  four  months'  time) ;  they  have  nothing  more  to  do ;  and  so  I  give 
my  time  to  prepare  the  others.'  " 

"I  put  this  question  to  the  Third  Standard  of  one  of  the  best  schools  :  'A 
boy  had  100  oranges;  he  gave  his  sister  27  and  his  brother  34;  how  many  had 
he  left  for  himself?'  Out  of  153  children,  only  39  obtained  correct  answers, 
and  51,  by  the  most  extraordinary  permutations,  produced  exercises  in  long 
division.  The  explanation  of  this  extraordinary  result  is  simple.  The  Code 
prescribes  for  the  Third  Standard  compound  addition  and  subtraction,  and 
long  division.  The  teacher  in  following  the  Code  passed  simple  addition  and 
subtraction,  making  examination  instead  of  education  the  guide." 

Lessons  in  common  sense  were  surely  not  in  the  Code  when  the  teachers  and 
managers  of  these  schools  were  under  trsdning. 

Another  point  at  which  the  machinery  does  not  run  altogether  smoothly  is 
the  election  of  head- masters  and  assistants.  Under  the  old  regipae  the  teach- 
ing force  was  virtually  clerical.  None  but  clergymen  were  held  eligible  to 
the  position  of  head-master.  But  a  rapid  change  has  taken  place  and  is  still 
going  on.  The  public  schools  and  universities  are  passing  into  the  hands  of  a 
lay  teaching  body,  but  not  without  uneasiness  and  resistance.  The  clergy 
mistrust  their  lay  successors  in  the  public  schools,  fearing  "the  gradual  en- 
thronement of  a  cold,  half-intellectual,  wholly  unmoral  spirit  in  the  seat  of  ed- 
ucation." But  the  hand  writing  is  on  the  wail ;  the  teaching  body  will  be  less 
and  less  clerical  and  more  and  more  laical.  On  this  and  other  accounts  the 
whole  question  of  moral  and  religious  instruction  is  up  for  a  re- hearing. 


OUR  READING  CIRCLES. 

The  progressive  teacher  reads.  There  is  brought  to  his  door,  and  thus  placed 
within  his  reach,  the  latest  of  the  world's  news,  from  an  educational*  a  polit- 
ical, a  business  standpoint  He  fills  himself  by  reading,  and  by  thought  di- 
gests the  matter  read.  In  this  way  he  equips  himself  for  the  efiScient  discharge 
of  his  duties.  He  goes  forth  into  his  field  of  labor  and  usefulness  with  the 
consciousness  of  reserve  power.  His  pupils  are  treated  not  only  to  the  matter 
over  which  they  have  been  tiring  themselves  for  hours,  it  may  be,  but  they  are 
regaled  with  the  abundant  fund  of  incident,  information,  and  suggestion  drawn 
freely  from  the  teacher's  own  treasury. 

"What  shall  I  read  ?"  is  the  question  often  asked  by  young  teachers  anxious 
to  acquit  themselves  well  in  the  profession  they  have  chosen.  And  it  is  well 
asked;  for  the  number  of  books  and  papers  is  legion,  and  the  young  and  inex- 
perienced should  ask  of  their  superiors  what  it  is  best  that  they  should  read. 

In  response  to  this  general  query  coming  up  from  all  quarters  of  our  State, 
the  progressive  educational  spirit,  which  we  trust  finds  an  abiding  place  in  our 
State  Association,  has  sent  forth  its  formulated  reply.  A  course  of  reading 
has  been  mapped  out,  and  the  Ohio  Teachers'  Reading  Circle  established,  to 
help  all  who  will  avail  themselves  of  its  benefits,  to  a  higher  intellectual  de- 
velopment The  hand  of  friendly  fellowship  is  extended,  and  work  suited  to 
all  is  presented.  Pedagogy,  history,  literature  and  science,  a  little  of  each, 
and  a  steady,  methodical  pull  through  a  four  years'  course,  is  the  light  work 
imposed.  A  certificate  of  progress  from  year  to  year,  and  a  diploma  at  the 
end  of  the  course,  attest  the  faithful  efforts  of  its  membership. 
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Its  second  year  is  drawing  to  a  close.  Hundreds  of  teachers,  young  and 
old,  are  in  its  ranks,  and  examiners  throughout  the  State  are  bearing  testi- 
mony to  the  good  results  attained  by  those  who  hold  membership. 

The  Reading  Circle  was  the  product  of  educational  enterprise  and  enthusi- 
asm. Its  germ  had  a  good  origin*  and,  brought  into  the  sunlight  of  publicity, 
it  at  once  blossomed  into  prophecy  of  an  abundant  harvest.     , 

Fellow  teachers,  can  you  afford  to  be  without  the  help  of  this  Reading  Cir- 
cle ?  It  is  a  spare-minute  society.  It  picks  up  the  golden  moments  that 
would  otherwise  be  lost,  and  devotes  them  to  a  noble  end. 

"Time  wasted  is  existence;  used  is  life." 

Many  read  the  course  of  the  Circle  in  the  quiet  of  home,  encouraged  by  the 
consciousness  of  companionship  in  the  work,  whether  an  opportunity  to  attend 
meetings  is  given  or  not. 

By  and  by  the  four  years*  course  will  have  been  completed,  and  they  who 
have  become  acquainted  with  the  science  and  literature  of  the  times  in  which 
we  live,  will  hold  all  the  best  positions  in  our  schools,  simply  because  they  are 
better  equipped  for  their  life  work.  W.  R. 


That  is  not  a  pleasing  picture  which  Froude  draws  of  the  irreverence  and 
contempt  for  learning  that  prevailed  in  the  days  of  Edward  VI,  when  England 
was  enduring  the  throes  of  the  Reformation.  A  view  of  it  may  serve  to  en- 
courage those  who  are  shocked  and  alarmed  by  occasional  manifestations  of 
4he  same  spirit  in  this  day.  May  it  not  be  that  these  manifestations  indicate 
the  existence  of  a  greater  degree  of  superstition  and  sham  than  we  are  wont  to 
admit    Froude  says : 

'The  effect  upon  the  multitude  of  the  sudden  and  violent  change  of  religion, 
was  to  remove  the  restraints  of  an  established  and  recognized  belief,  to  give 
them  an  excuse  for  laughing  to  scorn  all  holy  things,  for  neglecting  their  or- 
dinary duties,  and  for  treating  the  Divine  government  of  the  world  as  a  bug- 
bear, once  terrible,  which  every  fool  might  now  safely  ridicule. 

The  government,  under  pretense  of  checking  superstition,  appropriated  all 
the  irregular  endowments  at  the  universities.  They  suppressed  the  professor- 
ships and  lectureships  which  had  been  founded  by  Henry  VIII.  The  students 
fell  off.  Some,  and  those  the  wisest  among  them,  'took  upon  them  mechanical 
and  sordid  profeasions.'  Degrees  were  held  anti-christian.  Learning  was  no 
necessary  adjunct  to  a  creed  which  'lay  in  a  nutshell.'  Universities  were  called 
'stables  of  asses,  stews,  and  schools  of  the  devil.'  While  Peter  Martyr  was  dis- 
puting on  the  real  presence,  and  Lord  Gray  was  hanging  the  clergy  on  their 
church  towers,  the  wild  boys  left  at  Oxford  took  up  the  chorus  of  irreverence. 
The  service  of  the  mass  was  parodied  in  plays  and  farces,  with  ^mumblings 
like  a  conjuror's.'  College  libraries  were  plundered  and  burnt.  The  divinity 
schools  were  planted  with  cabbages,  and  the  Oxford  laundresses  dried  clothes 
in  the  Schools  of  Arts.  Anarchy  was  avenging  superstition,  again,  in  turn,  to 
be  more  frightfully  avenged." 


The  progress  of  the  Negro  race  in  the  United  States  in  the  last  twenty  years 
is  one  of  the  marvels  of  the  age.  Ethiopia  is  literally  stretching  out  her  hands 
to  God.  No  other  people  ever  experienced  such  great  and  sudden  uplifting. 
In  two  decades  they  have  risen  from  a  state  of  abject  slavery  to  the  eigoyment 
of  all  the  rights  and  privileges  of  full  citizenship  in  the  freest,  grandest,  and 
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most  enlightened  nation  of  the  earth.  And  this  change  of  oatward  condition 
is  not  more  remarkable  than  their  educational  progress.  Never  before  were 
such  prodigious  efforts  put  forth  for  the  education  of  a  people,  and  never  be- 
fore did  an  ignorant  and  degraded  people  manifest  such  eagerness  to  learn. 
There  are  to-day  nearly  a  million  Negro  youths  in  the  public  schools  of  this 
country ;  and  lyindreds  are  attending  higher  institutions  of  learning,  striving 
to  fit  themselves  for  the  higher  walks  of  life. 

A  recent  number  of  the  ChrUtian  Advocate  contains  the  result  of  an  in- 
quiry instituted  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  occupation  of  Negro  grad- 
uates of  certain  colleges,  seminaries  and  normal  schools  in  the  South.  The 
whole  number  of  graduates  reported  is  184,  of  whom  121  are  young  men  and 
63  young  women.  The  following  exhibit  shows  the  employment  of  these  grad- 
uates at  the  present  time  :  Ministers,  24 ;  teachers,  81 ;  principals  of  sem- 
inaries, 6  ;  professors  in  colleges,  3;  physicians  and  medical  students,  14;  at- 
torneys and  students  at  law,  6 ;  editors  of  newspapers,  3 ;  members  of  legisla- 
ture, 2;  in  government  employ,  4;  music  teachers,  2;  wives  of  professional 
men,  10;  in  business,  3;  not  reported,  3;  deceased,  8. 

Remembering  the  condition  of  this  people  but  two  decades  ago,  one  is  ready 
to  exclaim,  "What  hath  God  Wrought  I" 

There  is  a  darker  side  to  this  picture,  but  the  one  we  present  is  much  more 
pleasing  to  look  upon,  and  it  is  true. 


The  recent  death  of  Prof.  Charles  0.  Thompson,  Ph.  D.,  of  Terre  Haute, 
Ind.,  deserves  much  more  than  a  passing  notice.  And  though  he  labored  in  a 
neighboring  State,  the  teachers  of  Ohio  can  not  be  indifferent  to  the  loss  of  one 
of  the  foremost  educators  of  the  whole  country.  Prof.  Thompson  laid  down 
his  burden  of  toil,  while  he  was  yet  in  the  prime  of  his  powers,  for  he  was  but 
forty-eight  years  old  when  the  summons  came. 

He  was  graduated  at  Dartmouth  College  in  1850,  and  at  once  entered  upon 
the  profession  of  teaching.  As  the  principal  of  an  academy  at  Reacham,  Vt., 
as  master  of  the  high  school  in  Arlington,  N.  Y.,  as  a  lecturer  on  Chemistry  at 
Mt.  Holyoke  Female  Seminary  for  five  years,  then  as  principal  of  the  Free  In- 
stitute at  Worcester,  Mass.,  from  1868  to  1882,  and  finally  as  Principal  of  Rose 
Polytechnic  Institute,  at  Terre  Haute,  his  experience  in  the  educational  field 
was  wide  and  varied.  In  addition  to  this,  he  visited  Europe  twice  for  the  pur- 
pose of  making  investigations  into  the  work  doing  in  technical  education  there. 
When,  then,  he  took  charge  of  the  Polytechnic  school  at  Terre  Haute,  he  was 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  best  equipped  teachers  for  such  a  work  in  America. 

While  the  most  of  Prof.  Thompson's  life  as  an  educator  was  spent  in  tech- 
nichal  or  industrial  schools,  he  escaped  the  narrowing  tendency  which  is  the 
natural  result  of  working  in  a  special  groove.  It  has  not  often  been  my  good 
fortune  to  meet  a  man  of  such  an  open  mind  and  of  such  a  well-balanced  judg- 
ment. While  wholly  true  to  the  special  line  of  work  he  had  made  his  own,  he 
saw  clearly  its  subordinate  relation  to  the  broader  and  grander  work  of  a  gen- 
eral education  which  recognizes  man  as  a  being  superior  to  any  of  his  acci- 
dents ;  and  never  belittled  the  value  of  this  general  education  for  the  purpose 
of  exalting  his  own  specialty,  as  the  manner  of  some  is.  A  classical  training 
had  no  more  enthusiastic  advocate  than  he. 
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Hie  broad  and  catholic  views  not  unfreqoently  brought  him  into  conflict 
with  his  fellow-laborera  in  the  same  field.  But  so  comprehensive  was  his 
knowledge  and  so  cool  his  head  that  I  have  no  recollection  of  a  single  instance 
in  which  he  did  not  saccessfull  j  vindicate  in  debate  the  soundness  of  his 
views. 

Prof.  Thompson  was  a  rapid  and  incisive  speaker,  full  of  originality  and  fire. 
To  use  Matthew  Arn^d's  phrase,  ha  always  "thought  straight  and  clear,''  and 
clothed  his  thoughts  in  such  crackling  idiomatic  English  that,  though  his  voice 
was  often  heard  in  the  associations  with  which  he  was  connected,  he  was  al- 
ways listened  to  with  delight,  and  generally  with  conviction.  But  he  never 
seemed  to  talk  to  carry  a  point,  but  always  from  a  profound  belief  in  the  cor- 
rectness of  his  position.  Indeed,  intellectual  and  moral  honesty  ^as  among 
the  most  striking  of  his  characteristics. 

His  disposition  was  as  generous  and  amiable  as  his  intellect  was  keen  and 
vigorous.  In  social  life  no  one  could  be  more  natural  and  charming.  And  though 
his  conversation  was  generally  witty  and  of  a  subdued  gayety,  it  readily  took 
on  a  tone  of  the  deepest  earnestness  and  feeling.  His  death  leaves  a  gap  in  the 
ranks  of  the  National  Council  of  Education,  of  which  he  has  been  a  member 
from  its  beginning,  which  no  man  may  fill.  His  life  was  short,  but  it  was 
rounded  out  by  acts  and  thoughts  that  will  long  survive  him.  J.  H. 


STATE  CERTIFICATES. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  State  Board  of  School  Examiners  will  be  held  in 
the  High  School  Building,  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  will  begin  Monday,  July  20th, 
1885,at2P.  M. 

Applicants  will  be  examined  in  the  branches  necessary  to  a  ten  year  certifi- 
cate on  Monday  afternoon  and  on  Tuesday.  The  examination  for  life  certifi- 
cates will  be  continued  on  Wednesday  and  completed  on  Thursday. 

In  no  case  will  questions  on  any  branch  be  given  out  until  the  regular  exam- 
ination in  that  branch. 

Applicants  for  ten-year  certificates  will  be  examined  in  Orthography,  Read- 
ing, Writing,  Arithmetic,  Geography,  English  Grammar,  United  States  His- 
tory, and  Theory  and  Practice,  including  the  Ohio  School  Law. 

In  addition  to  the  branches  named  above,  applicants  for  life  certificates  must 
be  examined  in  Algebra,  Geometry,  Physics,  Physiology,  General  History,  En- 
glish Literature,  Rhetoric,  Civil  Government,  and  three  branches  elected  from  : 
Geology,  Chemistry,  Botany,  Astronomy,  Zoology,  Plane  Trigonometry,  Latin, 
Greek,  French,  German,  Logic,  Anglo-Saxon  and  Early  English. 

Applicants  for  either  grade  of  certificate,  must  present  testimonials  from 
leading  educators,  stating  that  such  applicants  have  had  at  least  five  years' 
successful  experience  in  the  profession  of  teaching. 

These  testimonials  should  be  forwarded  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Board  at  least 
thirty  days  before  the  date  of  examination. 

Successful  applicants  for  ten-year  certificates  may  have  additional  branches 
added  to  their  certificates,  by  undergoing  the  same  examination  in  such 
branches  as  candidates  for  life  certificates. 

Persons  holding  ten-year  certificates,  granted  by  this  board,  may,  at  any  sub- 
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sequent  meeting  of  the  same  board,  receive  life  certificates  by  passing  an  ex- 
amination in  the  required  branches. 

Knowing  that  real  scholarship  demands  concentration,  it  is  the  intention  of 
the  board  to  give  due  credit  for  eminent  attainments  in  any  particular  line  of 

study.  By  order  of  the  Board. 

M.  MANLY.  Clerk. 

Galion,  Ohio. 

We  do  not  think  with  W.  B.  C.  that  there  is  a  tendency  to  magnify  unduly 
the  importance  of  moral  training  in  schools.  His  caution  against  an  unwise 
choice  of  means  and  methods  is  timely ;  but  we  do  not  believe  there  is  any 
danger  of  exaggerating  the  importance  of  the  work  itself.  This  nation  has  no 
greater  interests  than  the  right  moral  training  of  her  youth  ;  and  we  are  pro- 
foundly impressed  that  "existing  conditions''  more  than  justify  all  the  atten- 
tion the  subject  is  receiving.  As  long  as  there  are  children  to  instruct  and 
train,  so  long  will  the  necessity  exist  for  directing  attention  strongly  to  this 
most  important  part  of  the  work. 

We  rejoice  in  the  fact  that  thousands  of  conscientious  teachers  recognize  their 
obligations  in  this  direction  and  are  striving  to  do  their  whole  duty ;  but  we 
lament  that  there  are  other  thousands  who  are  indifferent  and  negligent. 

Something  more  than  a  negative  morality  is  needed.  As  Dr.  White  well 
says,  "the  sanctions  and  authority  of  religion  are  necessary  to  quicken  the 
conscience  of  the  young  and  make  it  regal  in  th^  life."  There  is  no  moral 
training  deserving  the  name  which  is  not  based  on  the  foundation  principle 
that  Gk)d  rules  in  the  affairs  of  men. 

For  clear  statement  and  sound  teaching  on  this  whole  question,  we  commend 
to  our  readers  the  short  article  in  this  number  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  White.  We 
do  not  think  his  position  can  be  successfully  assailed. 


All  will  admit  that  the  child  acquires  the  new  process  more  readily  by  hav- 
ing it  associated  with  something  simple,  amusing  or  familar.  A  personal  ex- 
perience illustrates  how  we  not  only  learn  more  quickly  what  is  associated, 
but  we  also  retain  it  for  a  longer  time.  For  twenty  years  the  old  bugle-calls, 
once  so  familiar  to  the  soldiers,  had  scarcely  been  recalled  to  my  mind,  and 
when  lately  the  effort  was  made  to  bring  them  back  and  represent  them,  only 
two  would  obey  the  summons  and  emerge  from  the  gloom.  One  of  these^the 
stable  call — was  associated  with  a  verse  that  ran  thus : 

"Come  to  the  stable,  all  you  that  are  able, 

And  rub  down  your  horses  and  give  them  some  hay ; 

If  you  don't  hurry,  the  boys  will  all  curry, 

And  mount  on  their  horses  and  canter  away." 

The  other  was  indelibly  stamped  on  the  mind  by  a  '^memory  gem"  of  equal 
literary  merit,  but  it  is  not  well  to  load  the  Monthly  with  more  than  one  of 
them.  A. 


An  old  French  writer  gives  this  definition   of  man  as  the  true  basis  of  a  ra- 
tional system  of  education : 
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"Man  is  a  soal  united  for  a  period  of  probation  to  an  intelligent  animal.  The 
intelligent  animal  shall  possess  the  goods  of  the  earth  for  which  it  is  born,  and 
the  earth  shall  be  its  tomb.  The  soal  which  is  the  very  man,  if  it  has  lived 
according  to  the  order  of  things,  shall  eqjoy  the  immortality  which  it  foresees, 
the  heaven  of  which  it  has  a  glimpse,  the  God  to  whom  it  prays.  Life  is  not 
an  expiation,  it  is  a  trial.    Death  is  not  a  punishment,  it  is  a  law  of  nature." 


We  would  direct  special  attention  to  what  Dr  Peaslee  says  about  "Ohio  His- 
tory in  Ohio  Schools."  The  approaching  centennial  celebration  of  the  first 
settlement  of  Ohio  should  stimulate  teachers  to  see  that  every  child  in  the 
schools  of  Ohio  is  made  familiar  with  the  history  of  his  own  State.  We  most 
heartily  second  Dr.  Peaslee's  proposition  to  hold  celebration  exercises  in  every 
schoolhonse  in  Ohio. 


The  Beacon  Publishing  Company,  of  this  city,  has  prepared  new  and  beauti- 
ful designs  for  high  school  diplomas,  which  we  commend  to  the  attention  of  all 
concerned.  Our  friends  in  need  of  diplomas  should  send  for  samples.  They 
will  find  the  Btacon  men  reliable  and  accommodating. 


The  institute  season  is  approaching.  Our  friends  will  confer  a  special  favor 
by  giving  us  promptly  full  information  concerning  the  institute  arrangements 
— ^time  and  place  of  meeting,  instructors  engaged,  and  names  and  postoffices 
of  officers. 


EDUCATIONAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

— The  Summer  School  of  Languages  at  Amherst  College  will  be  in  session 
from  July  6  to  Aug.  7. 

— The  third  annual  graduating  exercises  of  the  Doylestown  high  school  oc- 
curred March  27.-9  graduates. 

— The  Pennsylvania  State  Teachers'  Association  will  hold  its  next  session 
at  Harrisburg,  July  7th,  8th  and  9th. 

— The  seventh  annual  graduating  exercises  of  the  Canal  Fulton  high  school 
occurred  March  26.    There  were  six  graduates. 

— The  Knox  County  teachers'  association  held  a  meeting  at  Mt.  Vernon, 
March  4th,  and  another  one  at  Centerburg,  April  4th. 

— ^An  act  passed  by  the  present  Legislature  of  Minnesota  enables  women  in 
that  State  to  vote  for  county  superintendents  of  schools. 

— The  last  meeting  of  the  North-eastern  Ohio  Teachers'  Association,  for  this 
school  year,  will  be  held  at  Norwalk,  on  Saturday,  May  16. 

— The  South-eastern  Ohio  Teachers'  Association  will  hold  a  meeting  at 
Athens,  May  1  and  2.    A  good  program  has  been  prepared. 

— The  sixth  annual  commencement  of  the  Genoa  high  school  will  be  held 
Friday  evening.  May  29.    The  class  consists  of  six  girls  and  two  boys. 
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— The  teachers  of  Erie  County  seem  to  be  up  and  doing.  A  good  meeting 
was  held  at  Huron,  on  Saturday,  March  7,  and  another  at  Vermillion,  April  18. 

— The  first  commencement  exercises  of  the  Wheelersburg  high  school  were 
held  April  22. — 9  graduates.    The  school  is  under  tJie  charge  of  Aaron  Grady. 

\4  — The  United  States  government  supports  eighty*  one  boarding  schools, 
seventy  six  day  schools,  and  six  manual  labor  schools,  for  the  education  of  In- 
dians ;  and  the  demand  for  increased  facilities  is  urgent. 

v/  — ^We  hear  good  reports  from  the  South-western  Ohio  Normal  School,  at 
Gcor;Tetown|  Brown  County,  0.,  under  the  principalship  of  Prof.  Isaac  Mitchell. 
The  second  session  opens  May  5,  under  favorable  auspices. 

— A  normal  institute  was  held  at  Clear  Lake,  Iowa,  for  two  weeks  beginning 
March  30,  under  the  direction  of  County  Superintendent  L.  L.  Klinefelter. 
The  printed  program  provided  for  daily  sessions  from  9  to  16  o^eloekt  with  re- 
cess for  dinner. 

— A  correspondent,  writing  of  the  appointment  of  a  school  examiner  in  his 
county,  says :  "The  old  gentleman  who  received  the  appointment  knows  as 
much  about  schools  as  my  little  Jersey  cow  knows  about  conic  sections,  but 
he  controls  a  goodly  slice  of  the  German  vote  in  the  county." 

— Columbiana  high  school  commencement  will  be  held  on  the  evening  of 
Juno  12.  The  graduating  class  consists  of  eight  boys  and  two  girls.  Dr.  S.  F. 
Scovel,  President  of  Wooster  University,  has  been  engaged  to  deliver  an  ed- 
ucational sermon  to  the  class  on  Saturday,  June  7th. 

Y^  — Howard  University,  at  Washington,  has  just  graduated  twenty-nine  young 
men  from  its  medical  department,  ten  of  whom  are  colored.  It  has  fifty  stu- 
dents this  year  in  its  theological  department,  two  of  whom  are  white  and  the 
remainder  colored.    The  number  of  students  in  all  departments  is  404. 

— A  meeting  of  the  Butler  County  teachers'  association  was  held  at  Hamil- 
ton, April  11,  with  the  following  program  : 

Feeble  Mindedness  and  its  Causes Dr.  A.  N.  Ellis. 

Corporal  Punishment — Its  Legal  Aspects G.  W.  Isaminger. 

History  of  Education L.  R.  Klemm. 

— Probably  no  local  association  of  teachers  in  the  State  has  been  more  prosper- 
ous or  more  influential  than  that  at  New  Holland,  Pickaway  county.  The  last 
meeting  was  held  Saturday,  April  4.  The  papers  and  discussions  dealt  with 
live  topics,  and  a  deep  interest  was  manifested.  Much  credit  is  due  to  Mr. 
Albert  Leonard  for  the  organization  and  successful  management  of  the  associ- 
ation. 

— The  teachers  of  Sammit  County  are  to  make  the  experiment  of  a  long- 
term  institute.  The  session  for  1885  will  open  Aug.  3,  and  continue  four 
weeks.  A  thorough  review  of  common  branches,  in  classes,  is  to  be  a  leading 
feature.  Drs.  Stevenson  and  Eirkwood  have  been  engaged  for  one  week,  and 
Samuel  Findley  and  Maria  Parsons,  for  three  weeks.  To  defray  expenses, 
teachers  will  be  expected  to  pay  a  small  tuition  fee. 

— The  executive  committee  of  the  Miami  County  Teachers'  Association  has 
thought  it  best  to  change  from  the  usual  manner  of  conducting  the  annual  in- 
stitute. Instead  of  having  lectures  for  a  week  or  two,  Superintendents  R.  F. 
Bennett,  of  Covington,  and  C.  L.  Van  Cleve,  of  Troy,  have  been  engaged  to 
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H^ve  practical  instruction  in  the  methods  of  teaching,  by  conducting  actual  rec- 
itations.   The  session  will  open  August  3,  at  Troy,  and  continue  four  weeks. 

— The  Comer  Stone  of  a  new  building  for  Heidelberg  College  was  laid  with 
appropriate  ceremonies,  at  Tiffin,  Ohio,  April  22.  The  institution  was  founded 
in  1850. 

— Just  as  our  last  form  goes  to  press  we  learn  from  Secretary  Loos  that  the 
Ohio  Teachers'  Association  will  meet  at  Chautauqua,  July  7,  and  not  June  30, 
as  before  announced.  This,  it  is  thought,  will  better  accommodate  those  who 
expect  to  attend  the  meeting  of  the  National  Association,  which  meets  at  Sar- 
atoga, July  14. 

V  — Some  errors  appeared  in  our  report  of  the  officers  elected  by  the  Ohio  Col- 
lege Association,  at  its  last  meeting.  Our  report  was  made  up  from  the  daily 
papers.     Dr.  Tappan  sends  us  the  following  corrected  list : 

President,  Pres.  C.  Cutler,  of  Adelbert ;  Vice  President,  Prof.  E.  W.  McFar- 
land,  of  Ohio  State ;  Secretary,   Prof.  J.  K,  Newton,  of  Oberlin ;  Ex.  Com., 
Prof.  Eli  T.  Tappan,  of  Kenyon,  and  Pres.  S.  A.  Ort,  of  Wittenberg. 
Four  members  of  the  committee  hold  over. 

— The  one  hundred  and  tenth  anniversary  of  the  battle  of  Lexington  was 
fittingly  observed  in  the  Cleveland  schools,  on  the  17lh  of  April— the  19th  be- 
ing Sunday.  Superintendent  Hinsdale  had  printed  on  one  side  of  a  large 
sheet  a  very  vivid  and  pleasing  description  of  that  memorable  event  and  its 
surroundings,  including  choice  poetical  selections  from  Longfellow,  Whittier, 
Lowell  and  others.  The  matter  was  suitably  divided  into  numbered  para- 
graphs for  the  convenience  of  the  teachers,  and  each  teacher  was  instructed  to 
adapt  the  lesson  to  her  school  by  such  omissions  or  divisions  of  paragraphs  as 
might  seem  best.  Such  an  observance  as  this  would  be  worth  more  to  the  pu- 
pils than  a  month  of  the  ordinary  routine  study  of  history. 

— The  second  joint  meeting  of  the  teachers  of  Summit  and  Portage  counties, 
held  at  Ravenna,  March  28tb,  was  well  attended  and  full  of  interest.  The  ex- 
ercises were  enlivened  by  choice  music  and  readings.  Papers  were  read  as  fol- 
lows: 

"The  Proper  Spirit  in  the  School," H.  W.  Harris,  Akron,  0. 

'Some  Causes,'' A.  B.  Stutzman,  Kent,  0. 

"How  to  Make  Recitations  Interesting," 

Miss  Jennie  Gifford,  Buchtel  College,  Akron,  0. 
"The  Use  of  the  Senses," Prof.  G.  H.  Colton,  Hiram  College,  Hiram,  0. 

— "Masculine  influence  alone,  feminine  influence  alone/'  says  President 
Warren,  of  the  Boston  University,  "can  never  produce  the  broadest,  completest 
humanistic  culture.  Only  in  the  fully  human  society  of  men  and  women  can 
a  normal  development  of  character  go  forward.  Where  mental  and  moral  im- 
provement is  the  earnest  common  purpose,  the  refining  and  ennobling  influ- 
ence of  each  sex  upon  the  other  in  association  can  hardly  be  over-estimated. 
It  is  an  elevating  and  molding  force  whose  potency  and  value  have  but  just 
begun  to  be  recognized  in  the  higher  education." 

— One  of  our  correspondents,  an  excellent  primary  teacher,  speaking  of  an 
article  in  The  Advance,  entitled,  "Little  Wonders  of  the  Exposition,"  suggests 
that  teachers  who  were  fortunate  enough  to  see  the  wonders  Qf  the  G:!(position, 
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large  as  well  as  small,  wonld  perform  a  valaable  service  for  those  who  were  not 
so  fortunate,  by  writing  for  the  Monthly  some  account  of  such  things  at  the 
Exposition  as  would  interest  the  children,  or  as  teachers  could  use  in  their 
schools  to  interest  and  instruct  the  children.  The  suggestion  is  a  good  one. 
Who  will  act  upon  it  ?  Mr.  Morris  has  already  made  a  good  beginning,  in  this 
number. 

— ^The  Darke  County  teachers'  Association  held  the  last  of  a  series  of  four 
meetings  at  Bradford,  March  28th.  Grammar  was  discussed  by  W.  T.  Fitz- 
gerald ;  The  School-room,  by  Mrs.  Hunter ;  Supt.  Bennett,  of  Piqua,  gave  an 
interesting  talk  on  Methods  of  Cultivating  the  Memory;  Mr.  Alley  had  a  good 
paper  on  Reading ;  Miss  Davis  had  "No  Oak  Falls  with  One  Blow;*'  and  Supt. 
Martz  gave  a  very  entertaining  description  of  Mammoth  Cave. 

The  first  two  meetings  were  joint  sessions  with  Randolph  County,  Ind.,  the 
first  at  Greenville,  C,  the  second  at  Winchester,  Ind.  The  teachers  have  at- 
tended in  large  numbers ;  at  one  time  there  were  90  teachers  on  the  same 
train.  C.  G.  F. 

— Gov.  Hoadly  recommends  the  observance  of  Friday,  April  24,  as  "Arbor 
Day."    In  this  connection,  the  following  note  from  Dr.  Peaslee  is  in  place: 

The  celebration  of  "Arbor  Day"  by  the  schools,  which  was  inaugurated  in 
Cincinnati,  in  1882,  has  become  quite  general  in  Ohio,  and  has  been  followed 
in  West  Virginia,  Indiana,  New  Jersey,  Kansas,  Nebraska,  and  other  States. 
The  Ohio  State  Forestry  Association  has  recommended  to  Governor  Hoadly 
the  designation  of  the  17th  of  April  as  "Arbor  Day."  This  date  is  too  early 
for  schools  to  celebrate  tree-planting.  I  therefore  recommend  that  the  school 
celebration  in  the  different  parts  of  the  State  be  held  on  Friday,  May  1st,  and 
that  it  be  called  the  "Arbor  Festival."  The  first  of  May  is  perhaps  a  little  late 
to  plant  trees  in  the  southern  counties  of  the  State,  but  the  celebration  will  be 
just  as  effective  if  the  trees  are  planted  previously  and  the  exercises  performed 
on  that  day. 

— We  spent  a  very  pleasant  week  with  the  teachers  of  Sandusky  County,  in 
their  annual  institute  at  Fremont,  beginning  March  30.  We  were  not  among 
strangers,  for  we  had  been  there  twice  before — four  years  ago,  and  eleven  years 
ago.  The  attendance  was  not  large — about  110  enrolled,  but  what  was  lacking 
in  quantity  was  more  than  made  up  in  quality.  There  were  many  good  earn- 
est souls  there — a  few  of  them  present  on  all  of  the  three  occasions  above  re- 
ferred to. 

Fx-President  Rutherford  B.  Hayes  manifested  his  interest  by  attending  two 
of  the  evening  sessions. 

Our  co-laborers  were  R.  B.  Marsh  and  W.  W.  Ross,  with  both  of  whom  we 
enjoyed  sweet  fellowship.  Brother  Marsh  gave  a  course  of  exceedingly  prac- 
tical and  interesting  talks  on  grammar.  He  also  gave  two  evening  readings  of 
a  high  order.  Brother  Ross  presented  the  subject  of  mathematical  geography 
very  clearly  and  forcibly.  The  writer  presented  the  subjects  of  pedagogy  and 
U.  S.  History,  and  gave  one  evening  lecture. 

-—The  Ohio  Legislature  has  at  length  adopted  a  text- book  bill  At  this  writing  it 
lacks  only  the  concurrence  of  the  Senate  in  a  slight  amendment  made  by  the 
House,  to  give  the  measure  the  full  force  of  law.    The  bill  repeals  section  4020 
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of  the  Revised  Statutes,  and  sabstitntes  the  following,  in  which  the  changes 

are  indicated  by  italics : 

Section  4020. — Each  board  shall  determine,  at  a  regular  meeting,  by  an  af- 
firmative vote  of  a  majority  of  all  its  members,  the  studies  to  be  pursued,  and 
the  text-books  to  be  used  in  the  schools  under  its  control,  but  no  text-book  shall 
be  changed  nor  any  portion  thereof  altered  or  revised  for  Jive  yeare  after  its 
adoption,  without  the  consent  of  three-fourths  of  all  the  members  elected  to 
the  board,  given  at  a  regular  meeting ;  and  all  branches  shall  be  taught  in  the 
English  language,  and  each  board  of  education  is  authorized  to  purchase  di- 
rect from  publishers  or  dealers  at  the  lowest  wholesale  or  contract  prices^ 
such  necessary  school  text-hooks  and  other  school  supplies  as  may  he  determ- 
ined  by  the  board,  and  furnish  the  same  to  pupils  in  the  schools  under  its 
control  at  cost  price,  and  each  board  of  education  is  authorized  to  pay  for 
necessary  school  text-books  and  other  school  supplies  out  of  the  contingent 
fund  at  the  disposal  of  the  board. 

This  is  probably  the  mildest  form  of  the  disease,  if  we  must  have  it.  Boards 
of  education  are  authorized  but  not  required  to  furnish  books  and  other  school 
supplies  at  cost.  But  we  are  still  unable  to  see  the  wisdom  or  propriety  of  au- 
thorizing boards  of  education  to  engage  in  the  book  business.  If  the  "cost 
price"  is  to  include  freight,  store  rent,  and  salaries  of  persons  who  must  be  em- 
ployed to  receive,  care  for,  and  sell  the  books  and  keep  the  accounts,  there 
will  be  little,  if  any,  saving  to  the  pupils.  If  these  necessary  expenses  are  not 
included  in  the  "cost  price"  of  the  books,  they  must  be  borne  by  the  tax-payers, 
and  thus  increase  the  burden  which  already  endangers  our, free  school  system. 

— Perhaps  some  of  the  readers  of  the  Monthly  will  be  interested  in  hearing 
from  the  Delaware  County  Reading  Circle ;  at  any  rate  it  is  ambitious  and 
eigoys  seeing  its  name  in  print,  particularly  when,  as  now,  the  report  is  a 
pleasant  one.  The  Circle  has  had  times  of  discouragement,  but  just  now  it  is 
prosperous.  It  is  so  fortunate  as  to  include  among  its  members  one  of  the 
State  Committee,  Mrs.  Prof.  Williams,  and  it  was  also  fortunate  in  having  pres- 
ent at  its  organization  two  other  members  of  the  committee.  Dr.  Hancock  and 
Supt.  Burns,  whose  well  chosen  words  of  advice  and  encouragement  made  a 
lasting  impression  on  the  minds  of  all  their  hearers. 

After  a  lapse  of  more  than  two  years  we  have  had  the  pleasure,  at  our  meet- 
ing of  March  14,  of  seeing  these  gentlemen  again.  They  congratulated  us  on 
our  increased  numbers  and  reminded  us  of  how  much  we  owe  to  the  Professors 
of  the  0.  W.  U.,  who  freely  give  us  of  their  precious  time  and  varied  learning, 
and  we  hope  they  have  inspired  us  with  some  of  that  earnest,  wide-awake  spirit 
which  we  admire  so  much  in  them.  We  are  certainly  highly  favored  in  our 
instructors.  Mrs.  Williams,  one  of  our  earliest  and  firmest  friends,  makes 
clear  and  bright  the  somewhat  intricate  way  through  Currie's  Common  School 
Education.  Prof.  Parsons  has  brought  us  triumphantly  through  the  Revolu- 
tionary War;  and  has  roused  in  us  new  love  and  admiration  for  its  heroes. 
Prof.  Nelson  not  only  brings  us  to  a  realizing  sense  of  the  fact  that  man  is  cu- 
riously and  wonderfully  made,  but  he  tells  us  something  of  how  to  take  care  of 
our  bodies.  The  principal  of  the  high  school  led  us  pleasantly  through  the 
delightful  by-ways  of  Irving' s  Sketch-book. 

Frof.  Williams  and  Prof.  Whitlock  have  each  given  us  a  lecture  on  Hamlet, 
of  which  we  will  only  venture  to  say  that  they  were  worthy  of  their  authors, 
and  quite  beyond  the  power  of  this  pen  to  report  We  feel  rich  in  the  prospect 
of  hearing  Prof.  Whitlock  again  in  May. 
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The  high  school  and  commercial  students  are  invited.  Many  of  the  citizens, 
including  ministers,  physicians,  lawyers,  and  business  men,  find  time  to  hear 
these  lectures.  If  we  have  not  taken  up  more  than  our  share  of  space,  there 
may  be  another  report  this  year.  Alice  Searlb. 
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— L.  P.  Hodgeman  has  been  retained  for  a  third  year  at  Mineral  Ridge,  0. 

— I.  M.  Taggart  has  had  charge  of  the  schools  of  Canal  Fulton  for  ten  years. 

— 0.  C.  Larason  now  has  charge  of  the  schools  of  Eirkersville,  Licking  Co., 
Ohio. 

— Alfred  C.  Naragon,  principal  of  the  Canal  Dover  high  school,  has  been  re- 
elected for  a  term  of  three  years. 

— C.  W.  Bennett  has  institute  engagements  as  follows  :  Wauseon,  Aug.  17; 
Marys ville,  Aug.  24 ;  Greenville,  Aug.  31. 

— Dr.  £.  E.  White,  of  Cincinnati,  has  institute  engagements  in  Pennsylvania, 
for  October,  November  and  December  next. 

— Fredk.  Schneehas  been  unanimously  re-elected  principal  of  the  township 
high  school  at  Norton  Center.     Salary,  $900. 

— Supt  John  T.  Duff,  of  Canal  Dover,  has  been  re-elected  for  a  term  of  three 
years.     Salary,  $1300,  and  house  rent  and  fuel. 

— Walter  M.  Grafton,  for  many  years  a  teacher  in  Columbiana  County,  has 
entered  Wooster  University  to  prepare  for  the  ministry. 

— J.  D.  Simkins,  superintendent  of  schools  at  Centerburg,  0.,  has  been  re- 
tained for  another  year,  with  an  addition  of  $90  to  his  salary. 

— F.  V.  Irish  has  recently  received  an  order  from  China  for  his  work  on 
English  analysis  by  diagrams.  The  order  comes  from  a  missionary  at  Akita 
Akita  Kin. 

— F.  Clark  Johnson,  an  old  Columbiana  County  teacher,  is  now  serving  as 
superintendent  of  schools,  at  Sanborn,  Barnes  County,  Dakota.  His  good  wife  is 
his  assistant. 

— Miss  Helena  Lindsay,  for  many  years  a  teacher  in  the  New  Lisbon  union 
schools,  has  resigned  her  position  and  accepted  the  office  of  Post  Mistress  at 
Salinevillci  Ohio. 

—Guy  R.  Lindersmith,  an  Ohio  teacher,  formerly  of  Williams  County,  has 
been  elected  county  superintendent  of  schools  for  Dickey  County,  Dakota. 
Address,  Ellendale. 

— J.  S.  Barnes  retires  from  the  superintendency  of  schools  at  Summerfield, 
Noble  Co.,  0.,  to  engage  in  business  in  the  West  His  successor  at  Summer- 
field  is  Oscar  Weems. 

— E.  F.  Warner,  of  Doylestown,  has  been  re-appointed  one  of  the  school  ex- 
aminers of  Wayne  County.  His  past  services  on  the  board  have  given  very 
general  satisfaction. 
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— The  editor  of  the  Montblt  has  the  following  inBtitiite  engagements  :  Gal- 
lia County,  Jalj  27,  one  week ;  Summit  County,  Aug.  3,  three  weeks  ;  Tus- 
carawas County,  Aug.  24,  one  week. 

— We  have  the  names  of  several  good  superintendents  and  teachers  who  de- 
sire positions,  or  change  of  position,  for  next  year.  Boards  of  education  and 
others  having  vacancies  to  fill  would  do  well  to  communicate  with  us. 

— John  W.  Dowd  has  been  unanimously  re-elected  superintendent  of  the  To- 
ledo schools,  for  a  term  of  two  years,  at  an  annual  salary  of  $3,000,  to  act,  ex- 
officio,  as  clerk  of  the  board  of  education  without  extra  compensation. 

— Prof  L.  S.  Thompson,  of  Purdue  University,  will  have  charge  of  the  art 
department  of  the  summer  schools  at  Monteagle,  on  the  top  of  Cumberland 
Mountains,  Tennessee.     The  session  extends  from  June  30  to  Aug.  11. 

— George  A.  Robertson,  for  several  years  the  agent  of  Van  Antwerp,  Bragg 
k,  Co.,  with  head-quarters  at  Cleveland,  is  now  managing  editor  of  the  Cleve- 
land Plain  Dealer.  The  Plain  Dealer  and  its  readers  are  to  be  congrat- 
ulated. 

— Richard  Grant  White,  the  author  and  critic,  died,  April  9th,  at  his  home 
in  New  York.  He  was  born  in  New  York  in  1821,  and  was  graduated  at  the 
University  of  New  York  in  1839.  He  studied  medicine  and  law,  and  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  bar,  soon  after  he  reached  his  majority,  but  he  soon  gave  up  the 
practice  of  law  and  became  a  journalist  and  author.  His  critical  edition  of 
Shakesp^re,  in  twelve  volumes,  ''The  Life  and  Genius  of  Shakespeare,"  and 
''Words  and  Their  Uses,"  are  among  his  more  important  works.  He  was  prob- 
ably the  foremost  philologist  of  his  age. 

— C.  C.  Davidson,  superintendent  of  the  New  Lisbon  schools,  recently  did 
an  excellent  thing  for  his  literature  class,  by  securing  for  them  a  charming 
Irving  letter,  just  as  they  were  about  to  take  up  the  study  of  Irving's  life  and 
writings.  It  was  written  from  Tarrytown,  with  "Sunnyside"  and  "Sleepy 
Hollow"  almost  in  view,  by  Geo.  F.  Richardson,  Principal  of  schools,  and 
abounds  in  pleasing  incidents  and  memories,  which  could  not  fail  to  kindle  in 
the  pupils  a  love  for  the  man,  as  well  as  an  admiration  for  his  beautiful  char- 
acter and  life.  Would  that  all  our  young  people  could  thus  be  brought  into 
communion  with  the  pure  and  good. 

— Prof.  Hard,  Superintendent  of  the  Gallipolis  schools,  has  received  a  beauti- 
fully engraved  silver  medal  from  the  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  "Awarded  to 
the  Gallipolis  Public  Schools;  best  general  work  from  a  system  of  schools; 
State  Fair,  1884."  Surmounting  the  inscription  is  the  coat  of  arms  of  the 
State.  On  the  reverse  side  is  stamped  a  biblical  picture  representing  waters 
being  drawn  from  the  fountain  of  knowledge.  It  is  quite  a  compliment  to 
Prof  Hard,  and  the  schools  which  he  controls,  as  well  as  our  city.  The  Pro- 
fessor is  modest  and  blushes  at  praise,  but  we  must  throw  a  crimson  dash  over 
his  pleasant  countenance  by  saying  that  it  is  the  universal  opinion  of  every, 
body  that  Gallipolis  has  the  best  conducted  public  schools  in  the  State — Oalli- 
polis  Bulletin. 
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BOOKS  AND   MAGAZINES. 

John  Amos  Comenius^  Bishop  of  the  Moravians :    His  Life  and  Educa- 
'  iional  Works,    By  S.  S.  Laurie,  A.  M.,  F.  R.  S.  £.,  Professor  of  the  Institutes 
and  History  of  Education  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh.     Boston :     New 
England  Publishing  Company. 

Quick  says  of  Gomenius  that  he  was  at  once  a  philosopher  who  had  learned 
of  Bacon,  and  a  schoolmaster  who  had  earned  his  living  by  teaching  the  rudi- 
ments. The  author,  in  his  preface,  says,  "This  is  the  most  complete — so  far  as  I 
know  the  only  complete — account  of  Gomenius  and  his  works  that  exists  in  any 
language."    Teachers  who  study  their  business  will  want  it. 

The  Quincy  Methods  Illustrated,  Pen  Photographs  from  the  Quincy 
Schools.  By  Lelia  E.  Patridge.  New  York:  E.  L.  Eellbgg  &  Go.  1  vol., 
cloth,  686  pp.,  with  illustrations  and  colored  plates.    Price  $1.50. 

This  is  a  companion  volume  to  Gol.  Parker's  "Talks  on  Teaching."  The 
"Talks'*  gives  the  theory,  this  the  practice.  Miss  Patridge  spent  the  greater 
part  of  three  years  in  Quincy  school-rooms,  making  observations,  and  she  has 
given  us  a  most  vivid  picture  of  what  she  saw  and  heard  there.  She  gives  a 
series  of  actual  lessons  covering  the  first  four  years  of  school  life,  and  she  tells 
not  only  how  the  teaching  was  done  but  why  it  was  so  done ;  she  explains  the 
underlying  principles.  The  book  is  one  of  undoubted  value,  especially  to  pri- 
mary teachers.  The  entire  first  edition  has  been  sold,  and  a  second  edition 
is  now  ready. 

Pestalozzis  Leonard  and  Gertrude,  Translated  and  abridged  by  Eva 
Channing.    Boston :    Ginn,  Heath  &  Go. 

This  is  a  realistic  tale  of  peasant  life  in  Europe  a  hundred  years  ago.  It 
breathes  tender  love  for  the  weak  and  wretched,  and  especially  for  children. 
Gertrude  is  the  "excellent  woman,"  the  true  wife  and  mother,  in  a  miserable 
hamlet  where  nothing  thrives  but  the  ale-house.  This  good  woman  training 
her  children  presents  the  author's  ideal  of  home  education.  The  story  as  a 
whole  is  a  picture  of  the  renovation  and  elevation  of  a  degraded  community 
by  woman's  love  and  devotion. 

Advanced  Course  of  Composition  and  Rhetoric.  By  G.  P.  Quackenbos, 
LL.  D.  Revised  and  corrected  by  John  D.  Quackenbos,  A.  M.,  M.  D.  New 
York:    D.  Appleton  &  Go.   1885.    G.  B.  Ruggles,  Cleveland,  O.,  agent. 

This  is  a  standard  tex^book.  It  has  stood  the  test  of  extensive  use  for 
thirty  years.  This  revision  is  the  out-growth  of  fourteen  years'  use  of  the  book 
in  the  class-room,  and  contains  the  results  of  the  latest  researches  in  language. 
Clearness,  simplicity,  and  accuracy  are  the  main  characteristics  of  the  revised, 
as  well  as  of  the  old  edition. 

Lessons  in  Hygiene :    An  Elementary  Text-book  on  the  Maintenance  of 
Health,  with  the  Rudiments  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  and  Lessons  on  the 
Action  of  Stimulants  and    Sedatives  on  the  Brain  and  Nervous    System. 
Adapted  for  Common  Schools :    By  John  G.  Cutler,  B.  S.,  M.  D.    Illustrated. 
Philadelphia :    J.  B.  Lippincott  Company.     1885.    Price,  50  cents. 

This  book  contains  less  that  is  technical  and  more  of  practical  value  than  we 
'usually  find  in  books  of  its  kind. 

Madam  How  and  Lady  Why :  or  First  Lessons  in  Earth  Lore  for  Children. 
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By  Charles  EinKslej.    Illastrated.    New  York:    MacMillen  &   Co.     1885. 
Price,  50  cents. 

This  is  one  of  the  Globe  Readings  from  Standard  Authors.  It  tells  in  fasci- 
nating style  of  earthqaakes,  volcanos,  coral  reefs ;  of  beasts  and  birds  and 
whales,  and  many  other  things ;  the  main  design  being  to  train  young  people 
to  keep  their  eyes  and  ears  open  as  they  go  through  the  world.  It  is  a  book 
for  parents  and  teachers  to  make  a  note  of. 

An  Historical  Atlas.  A  Chronological  Series  of  One  Hundred  and  Twelve 
Maps  at  Successive  Periods,  from  the  Dawn  of  History  to  the  Present  Day. 
By  Robert  H.  Labberton.  Seventh  and  Enlarged  Edition.  New  York: 
Townsend  Mac  Coun. 

Labberton's  Historical  Atlas  was  formerly  sold  at  $3.50.  To  bring  it  within 
the  reach  of  college  students  and  general  readers,  the  publisher  of^  this  edition 
has  placed  it  at  the  very  low  price  of  $1.50.  It  is  such  an  atlas  as  every 
reader  of  history  should  have  at  hand. 

The  Three  Pronunciations  of  Latin  :  The  Claims  of  Each  Presented,  and 
Special  Reasons  Given  for  the  Use  of  the  English  Mode.  By  H.  M.  Fisher, 
D.  D.,  LL.  D.  Third  Edition,  Revised  and  Enlarged.  New.  York :  D.  Ap- 
pleton  &  Co.    1885. 

Much  new  matter,  a  more  convenient  arrangement,  the  correction  of  errors, 
statistics  brought  down  to  date,  and  the  latest  information  concerning  Latin 
pronunciation  in  England,  are  the  chief  improvements  in  this  edition. 

Tales  from  Shakespeare.  By  Charles  and  Mary  Lamb.  Edited  for  the 
Use  of  Schools.    Boston:    Ginn,  Heath  A;  Co.     1885. 

New  Physical  Geography.  For  Grammar  and  High  Schools,  and  Colleges. 
By  James  Monteith.  A.  S.  Barnes  &  Company,  New  York  and  Chicago. 
Price,  $1.25. 

Very  neat,  of  convenient  form  and  size,  concise  and  clear  in  statement, 
comprehensive  and  accurate,  well  arranged  and  beautifully  illustrated,  this 
book  will  undoubtedly  prove  a  favorite  with  both  teachers  and  pupils.  The 
summary  at  the  close  of  each  chapter,  and  the  record  of  recent  geographical 
discoveries  contained  in  the  appendix,  are  valuable  features. 

School  Bulletin  Year  Book  of  the  State  of  New  York,  for  1885,  giving 
sketches  of  City  Superintendents  and  County  Commissioners,  and  a  list  of  Prin- 
cipals of  village  schools  and  academies.    Syracuse,  N.  Y. :    C.  W.  Bardeen. 

Niles's  Elementary  Geography ^  Including  the  Geography,  History  and  Re- 
sources of  Minnesota.    St.  Paul,  Minn. :    D.  D.  Merrill.     1885. 

We  have  uzamined  this  book  with  a  great  deal  of  interest.  It  differs  widely 
from  the  ordinary  geographical  text-book.  It  consists  of  a  series  of  reading 
lessons,  with  suggestive  hints  and  questions.  The  aim  is  to  give  the  pupil 
actual  knowledge  rather  than  to  load  his  memory  with  words.  There  is  little 
chance  for  the  old  time  lesson  grinding. 

We  do  not  think  the  use  of  this  book  would  cure  all  the  stupidity  of  either, 
teachers  or  pupils,  but  it  is  very  suggestive  and  points  in  the  right  direction. 

LudlovPs  Concentric  Chart  of  History ^  giving  at  a  glance  the  separate  and 
contemporaneous  history,  for  each  century,  of  the  principal  nations  of  the 
world.    The  chart  consists  of  thirty  segments.    These  segments  turn  on  a  com- 
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mon  center,  and  being  fan-shaped,  can  be  closed  so  as  to  show  but  one  seg- 
ment; or  any  two  or  more  can  be  brought  to  one  view,  and  the  century  cycles 
being  continuous,  they  present  contemporaneous  history  of  different  countries 
at  one  view.  The  device  thus  serves  an  important  purpose  in  comparing  and 
recalling  historical  events.  Published  by  Funk  and  Wagnalls,  New  York 
Price,  $2. 

Aristophanes.  Clouds.  Edited  on  the  basis  of  Koch's  edition  by  M.  W. 
Humphreys.  The  Greek  text,  with  critical  notes.  For  college  use.  Paper 
cover.     Published  by  Ginn,  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston. 

The  Handy  Companion  for  Constant  Use.  Containing  in  concise  shape 
business,  legal,  social  and  postal  laws  and  forms,  etiquette,  letter-writing,  po- 
litical and  religious  information,  a  synonym  dictionary,  what  to  do  in  emer- 
gencies, a  sprinkling  of  fun,  etc.,  etc.— the  whole  classified  and  indexed  for 
ready  reference.  Published  by  J.  R.  Holcomb  &  Co.,  Cleveland,  0.  Price, 
30  cents. 

Dillard's  Exercises  in  Arithmetic.  Progressively  arranged  for  purposes  of 
review  and  examination  in  Public  and  Private  Schools.  By  James  H.  Dil- 
lard,  M.  A.,  Associate  Principal  of  the  Norfolk  Academy ;  formerly  Assistant 
Professor  of  Mathematics  in  Washington  and  Lee  University,  etc.,  etc.  16mo. 
Limp  cloih.     Philadelphia:     John  £.  Potter  &  Co.     Price,  50  cents. 

These  exercises  are  intended  for  pupils  who  have  completed  some  textrbook 
of  Arithmetic ;  but  they  are  so  arranged  that  certain  parts  may  be  used  earlier. 
Many  of  the  e.xamples  are  original ;  others  have  been  taken,  generally  with 
some  changes,  from  English,  German,  and  old  American  text  books  ;  others 
have  been  selected  from  the  entrance  examinations  of  various  colleges.  An 
effort  has  been  made  to  present  the  same  subject  in  a  variety  of  forms,  and  in 
such  a  manner  as  to  make  the  pupil's  work  less  mechanical,  and  to  lead  him 
to  see  and  depend  upon  general  principles.  The  Answers  to  these  Exercises 
are  issued  in  small  pamphlet  form,  and  may  be  had  by  teachers  upon  applica- 
tion to  publishers. 

Talks  with  My  Boys.  By  William  A.  Mowry,  for  twenty  years  Senior  Prin- 
cipal of  the  English  and  Classical  School,  Providence,  R.  I.  Boston  :  New 
England  Publishing  Cempany.     1885. 

Would  that  every  teacher  could  talk  thus  with  his  boys.  Though  meant 
mainly  to  aid  teachers  in  acquiring  power  to  present  truth  effectively  to  the 
young,  the  book  is  an  admirable  one  to  put  directly  into  the  hands  of  the 
young.     There  is  no  dry  sermonizing  about  it;  it  is  fresh  and  entertaining. 

The  A  B  C  of  Potato  Culture.  How  to  grow  them  in  the  largest  quan- 
tity, and  of  the  finest  quality,  with  the  least  expenditure  of  time  and  labor.  By 
T.  B.  Terry,  of  Hudson,  0.  Published  by  A.  I.  Root,  Medina,  Ohio.  Sent 
by  mail  for  40  cents. 

Under  the  Old  Elm,  and  Other  Poems.  By  James  Russell  Lowell.  With 
Notes  and  a  Biographical  Sketch.  Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Company,  Boston 
and  New  York.     Price,  15  cents. 

Three  Months*  Preparationfor  Reading  Xenophon.  Adapted  to  be  used 
in  connection  with  Hadley  and  Allen's,  and  Goodwin's  Greek  Grammar.  By 
James  Morris  Whitton,  Ph.  D.,  and  Mary  Bartlett  Whitton,  A.  B.  New  York  ; 
D.  Appleton  &  Co.    1885. 
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The  plan  of  the  authors,  to  make  the  pupil  familiar  with  Greek  inflections 
by  using  a  comparatively  small  number  of  words  in  varied  and  frequent  rep- 
etition, is  well  carried  out. 

Krun^B  Drawing  Tablets,  for  Elementary  Exercises  in  Drawing.  New  York : 
D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

The  tablets  are  ruled  with  faint  lines  in  quarter-inch  spaces  to  afford  the 
young  pupil  a  guide  to  the  direction  and  length  of  lines,  and  to  the  forms 
of  outline  figures,  before  he  has  acquired  the  ability  to  draw  independently. 

Forty-eighth  Annual  Report  of  the  Massachusetts  Board  of  Education :  to- 
gether with  the  Forty-eighth  Annual  Report  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Board. 
January,  1885.    John  W.  Dickinson,  Secretary. 

Fifteenth  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education,  together  with  the  For- 
tieth Annual  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of  Public  Schools,  of  Rhode  Island. 
January,  1886.    Thomas  B.  Stockwell,  Commissioner. 

Annual  Report  of  the  School  Committee  of  the  City  of  New  Bedford,  Mass. 
together  with  the  Superintendent's  Annual  Report,  for  the  year  1834.  Henry 
F.  Harrington,  Superintendent. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education  and  Superintendent  of  Instruc- 
tion, for  the  City  of  Omaha,  Neb.,  for  the  year  ending  Aug.  1,  1884.  Henry 
M.  James,  Superintendent 

Annual  Report  of  the  Columbus  Board  of  Education,  together  with  the  An- 
nual Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Instruction,  for  the  year  ending  Aug.  31, 
1885.    R.  W.  Stevenson,  Superintendent. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of  Auburn,  N.  Y.,  to- 
gether with  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Instruction,  for  the 
year  ending  July  31,  1884.     B.  B.  Snow,  Superintendent. 

Thirty-fourth  Annual  Report  of  the  Board  of  Education  of  the  City  of 
Warren,  0.,  together  with  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Instruc- 
tion, for  the  year  ending  Aug.  31, 1884.     Edwin  F.  Moulton,  Superintendent. 

Fourth  Annual  Report  of  th^^^^V^Q^i  Education  Commission.  Rev.  F. 
A.  Noble,  D.  D.,  President ;  Rev.  Charles  R.  Bliss,  Secretary.    Chicago,  III. 

The  Century  Company  makes  the  following  announcement :  The  editions  of 
The  Century  Magazine  are  now  so  large  that  it  has  become  necessary  either 
to  go  to  press  at  an  earlier  date  or  to  postpone  the  day  of  issue.  The  latter  al- 
ternative has  been  accepted.  The  April  number,  the  edition  of  which  was 
225,000,  was  delayed  until  the  25th  of  March.  The  May  number— edition  250,- 
000 — will  be  issued  on  the  Ist  of  May,  thus  inaugurating  with  the  first  number 
of  the  thirteenth  volume  a  change  which  has  long  been  considered  desirable  by 
the  publishers,  and  which  it  is  believed  will  be  heartily  commended  by  the 
public.  Future  numbers  of  The  Century  Magazine  will  be  issued  on  the  1st 
day  of  the  month  of  which  they  bear  date. 

The  peculiar  value  of  Latine  for  the  teacher  or  student  lies  in  the  art  with 
which  its  contents  are  condensed  and  varied.  Certainly  no  teacher  of  Latin 
can  find  one  of  its  numbers  without  immediate  value  to  himself.  D.  Appleton 
&Co. 

The  North  American  Review  for  May  has  a  poem  by  Robert  Buchanan  on 
the  New  Buddha,  which  naturally  recalls  the  fact  that  Bryant's  *'Thanatopsis,'' 
one  of  the  most  famous  poems  in  our  language,  appeared  originally  in  this 
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magazine,  sixty-six  years  aj^o.  The  question,  "Has  Christianity  Benefitted 
Woman  ?"  is  ably  discussed  in  this  nnmber  by  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Cady  Stanton 
and  Bishop  J.  L.  Spalding.  President  J.  L.  Pickard  writes  on  "Why  Crime  is 
Increasing,"  and  David  Dudley  Field  on  "Industrial  Co* operation,''  while 
Prof.  Andrew  F.  West,  of  Princeton,  contributes  an  article  of  great  clearness 
and  strength  on  "What  is  Academic  Freedom  ?"  James  Payn,  the  English 
novelist,  discusses  "Success  in  Fiction,*'  and  T.  F.  Thiselton  Dyer  "Supersti- 
tion in  English  Life."  The  new  department  of  Comments  keeps  well  up  to  the 
standard  with  which  it  started. 

Tht  Atlantic  Monthly  for  May  has,  besides  the  regular  installments  of  sev- 
eral serials,  "The  Misused  H  of  England,''  by  Richard  A.  Proctor;  "Childhood 
in  Early  Christianity,"  by  Horace  E.  Scudder;  "George  Eliot's  Life,"  by  Hen- 
ry James,  and  other  book  reviews;  "A  Bird-Lover's  April,"  by  Bradford  Tor- 
rey ;  bits  of  choice  poetry,  and  the  usual  Contributors'  Club  and  Books  of  the 
Month. 

The  Popular  Science  Monthly  for  May  has,  as  usual,  a  long  and  varied  list 
of  valuable  articles,  among  them,  "Cholera — Its  Prevention,"  by  Dr.  Max  Von 
Pettenkoffer;  "Methods  of  Teaching  Political  Economy,"  by  J.  Lawrence 
Laughlin,  Ph.  D.;  "Lost  Colonies  of  America,"  by  R.  H.  Halliburton;  "Re- 
ligion Without  Dogma,"  by  George  lies ;  "The  Nervous  System  and  Conscious- 
ness," by  W.  R.  Benedict;  and  "Training  in  Ethical  Science,"  by  H.  H.  Cur- 
tis. The  editor  maked  some  incisive  thrustA  at  schemes  for  setting  "the  Fed- 
eral Government  at  work  to  repair  the  weak  places  of  education  throughout  the 
States  and  Territories."    D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  New  York. 

The  Magazine  of  Western  History,  for  April,  presents  a  portrait,  and 
sketch  of  the  life  and  public  services,  of  Jacob  Burnett ;  C.  F.  Robertson  dis- 
cusses "The  Attempts  Made  to  Separate  the  West  from  the  American  Union;" 
Daniel  Sherman  gives  a  sketch  of  "The  Six  Nations,"  showing  that  they  are 
now  actually  increasing  in  population,  and  making  good  progress  in  civiliza- 
tion; Alfred  Mathews  gives  the  first  of  a  series  of  historical  articles  on  "Pitts- 
burg, the  Gateway  of  the  West;"  and  Charles  Whittlesey  gives  "An  Episode  of 
the  Rebellion — How  Order  Reigned  in  Warsaw"  (Ey.)  Published  at  145  St. 
Clair  St.,  Cleveland,  0. 

Education. — March- April  number — has  a  frontispiece  portrait  of  Rev.  Rnfus 
Anderson,  D.D.,  LL.  D. ;  "A  National  University,"  by  Rev.  A  D.  Mayo ; 
"The  Normal  School  Problem,"  by  W.  H.  Payne ;  "Oral  Instruction,"  by  Rose 
C.  Swart;  and  a  number  of  other  well  written  articles.  Boston.  New  En- 
gland Publishing  Co. 

Journal  of  Speculative  Philosophy,  for  July,  1884,  has  made  its  appear- 
ance. It  is  edited  by  William  T.  Harris,  and  published  by  D.  Appleton  &  Co., 
New  York. 

Mind  in  Nature,  a  Popular  Journal  of  Psychical,  Medical  and  Scientific  In- 
formation, is  a  new  magazine,  published  in  Chicago,  by  The  Cosmic  Publish- 
ing Company.    Subscription  price,  $1.00  per  annum 

St.  Nicholas,  for  May,  has  a  choice  bill  of  fare  for  the  young  people.  Con- 
ducted by  Mary  Mapes  Dodge,  and  published  by  the  Century  Companv,  New 
York. 
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CULTURE  BY  PRACTICE. 


From  the  Inaugural  Address  of  Prof.  George  H.  White,  President  of  the  North- 

Eastern  Ohio  Teachers'  Association. 

If,  then,  culture  comes  through  practice,  the  first  law  of  sound  ed- 
ucation is  repetition.  Repetitio  est  mater  studiorum.  He  who  fails  to 
realize  this  may  be  rery  learned ;  but  he  can  not  train  the  human 
mind.  The  feeblest  schools  are  those  which  attempt  everything,  dwell 
upon  nothing,  and  cover  the  school  and  college  curriculum  in  half  the 
usual  time.  A  teacher  in  such  a  school  once  said,  *'One  year  suffices 
us  for  teaching  the  forms  and  syntax  of  Latin  3  the  second  year,  we 
teach  the  literature,  and  the  third  year,  the  philosophy  of  the  lan- 
guage." But  at  the  end  of  three  such  years,  pupils  fail  utterly  to  meet 
any  reasonable  test,  either  in  the  translation,  syntax,  literature  or  phi- 
losophy of  the  Latin  language,  and  are  inferior  in  mental  training  to 
those  who  have  studied  a  single  year  under  wise  guidance  and  the 
usual  plan.  No  mental  habits  are  formed,  and  no  facts  or  sound  prin- 
ciples can  be  by  such  methods  instilled.  The  mind  is  made  an  omnium 
gaiherum  of  such  facts  as  chance  to  find  a  lodgment  in  it. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  best  schools  are  those  in  which  repetition  is 
secured;   in  which  a  subject  is  not  dismissed  as  soon  as  a  pupi] 
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is  able  to  recite  his  lesson,  though  slowly  and  with  difficulty;  a  week's 
time  obliterates  such  knowledge ;  in  the  best  schools,  short  lessons  are 
given,  constant  reviews  held,  and  the  subject  finally  dismissed  only 
when  the  essential  parts  can  be  recited  with  readiness  and  unconscious 
ease.  To  secure  this,  is  to  release  the  pupil  from  bondage  to  the 
studies  which  have  been  completed,  and  to  leave  his  powers  free  to 
pursue  further  studies  unhampered. 

Who  thinks  that  such  repetition  is  deadening  to  enthusiasm  ?  On 
the  contrary,  I  affirm  that  no  instruction  is  so  inspiring,  so  delightful, 
so  liberalizing,  as  that  of  the  experienced  teacher,  who,  with  a  firm 
grasp  of  central  truths,  makes  them  the  starting  point  of  all  his  teach- 
ing and  emphasizes  them  by  daily  and  hourly  repetition.  There  is  no 
skill  like  that  required  to  present,  in  a  new  light,  a  truth  half  under- 
stood by  the  pupil.  The  talent  which  can  hold  the  scholar's  attention 
only  by  filling  the  hour  with  new  and  marvelous  things,  is  of  quite  an 
inferior  order.  Who  is  the  grandest  preacher  of  righteousness  ?  Cer- 
tainly not  he  who  skips  about  from  subject  to  subject,  with  fantastic, 
original  views ;  but  he  who  can  present  the  elementary  Gospel,  Sab- 
bath after  Sabbath,  with  such  vividness  of  conception  and  freshness  of 
illustration,  that  it  sinks  more  deeply  into  the  hearer's  soul.  So  in 
teaching.  If  any  teacher  so  squeeze  the  juice  from  the  half-mastered 
truths  of  the  advance  lesson,  that  the  class  return  to  it  only  with  dis- 
gust, either  he  has  mistaken  his  calling  or  the  subject  is  not  worth  a 
place  in  the  course.  Where,  then,  shall  originality  find  a  place  in  re- 
views? Evidently,  in  illustration  and  application  of  truth  already 
learned.  The  pupil  has  not  begun  to  imagine  the  wide  sweep  of  the 
principles  acquired.  They  are  to  be  held  before  him  till  they  have 
impressed  themselves  indelibly.  And  it  is  the  supreme  test  of  wisdom 
to  know  when  the  boiling  point  is  reached. 

But,  who  shall  fitly  set  forth  the  skill  required  to  accomplish  this 
repetition  without  stultifying  the  pupil  ?  It  is  said  that  Agassiz  gave 
to  each  pupil  who  sought  his  instruction,  a  fish,  with  the  simple  direc- 
tion :  "Study  it  and  report  to  me."  At  the  end  of  a  day,  the  pupil 
returns  with  a  few  unimportant  facts.  ''Study  it  another  day."  After 
another  day  of  languid  study  he  comes  again,  with  nothing  valuable. 
"Study  it  another  day."  At  the  end  of  a  week  of  fruitless  study,  the 
pupil  begias  to  apply  himself  with  the  energy  of  desperation,  and  soon 
finds  that  in  that  fish  are  hidden  treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge. 
This  is  a  modern  scientific  method.  But  more  attractive  means  must 
be  devised  for  the  young  pupil.  To-day,  the  review  is  recited  orally ; 
to-morrow,  it  is  written  upon  the  board ;  again,  at  the  opening  of  die 
hour,  a  topic  is  assigned  to  each  pupil,  and,  after  a  little  reflection,  all 
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recite  in  turn ;  now,  the  pupils  question  each  other,  or  the  teacher, 
upon  the  review ;  again,  the  class  is  divided  into  two  parties,  which 
contend  with  each  other  by  question  and  answer ;  still  again,  the 
teacher  presents  the  review  from  a  new  standpoint ;  occasionally,  each 
pupil  is  required  to  state  and  illustrate  the  truth  which  he  regards  as  the 
most  important  he  has  learned  during  the  preceding  week;  and  so,  in 
varied  forms,  all  that  has  been  learned  is  kept  constantly  passing  before 
the  mind.  That  which  is  of  little  worth  gradually  drops  out  of  sight, 
and  that  which  is  found  to  have  wide  application  expands  to  occupy 
its  proper  space  in  the  mind's  sphere. 

Thus,  and  only  thus,  the  instructor  reaches  a  definite  impression, 
and  is  remembered  in  after  years  by  his  graduates,  as  one  who  taught 
something  so  well  that  they  have  never  been  able  to  escape  from  its 
influence,  nor  ever  have  desired  to  do  so. 

To  illustrate,  let  us  suppose  that  it  is  the  teacher's  duty  to  teach  the 
elements  of  Greek  syntax  ;  the  syntax  of  the  much-abused  Greek.  It 
is  possible  to  overwhelm  the  class  with  a  multitude  of  details ;  and  this 
is  generally  done  by  the  young  teacher.  But,  how  many  principles  of 
Greek  syntax  are  of  prime  consequence  ?  Perhaps  forty ;  and  these 
should  be  stated  in  the  recitation-room  a  dozen  times  each,  every  day 
in  the  week,  till  they  are  ingrained  into  the  mind.  At  first  the  pupil 
sees  them  but  dimly,  and  states  them  timidly,  with  many  an  error ; 
but,  day  by  day  he  repeats  them,  illustrates  them,  applies  them,  traces 
their  influence  through  Greek  sentences,  till  they  become  clear  and 
assume  a  permanent  place  in  his  thoughts;  they  stand  at  the  entrance 
of  his  mind;  they  challenge  every  sentence  which  passes  before  them ; 
and  they  do  it  with  spontaneity,  making  the  least  possible  draft  upon 
the  will-power.  Not  this  alone ;  in  the  light  of  these  guiding  princi- 
ples, all  the  items  of  the  pupil's  knowledge  in  Greek  syntax  are  seen 
in  their  true  relations ;  these  primary  ideas  become  the  magnets  around 
which  all  the  iron  filings  of  daily  recitations  arrange  themselves  in 
orderly  lines  .  This  is  the  knowledge  which  is  power  and  prepares 
for  the  duties  of  life. 

What  shall  be  thought  of  the  method  which  makes  exceptions  as 
prominent  as  the  rules,  and  the  special  rules  as  conspicuous  as  the 
general  ?  Which  spends  time  with  the  young  on  contractions  in  mul- 
tiplication, of  casting-out  of  nines,  the  theory  at  the  basis  of  least  com- 
mon multiple,  the  Vermont  rule  for  partial  payments,  the  transform- 
ation of  repetends  and  alligation  alternate,  while  they  can  perform 
only  with  painful  difficulty  the  simplest  operations  in  fractions.  Rath- 
er, they  should  be  trained  to  perform  the  fundamental  operations  with 
ready  accuracy. 
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Again,  our  proposition,  culture  by  practice,  suggests  the  corollary, 
that  every  important  truth  should  be  abundantly  illustrated  by  easy 
examples.  There  is  a  place  for  difficult  problems,  but  nothing  is  more 
discouraging  to  the  beginner,  who  holds  with  an  uncertain  grasp  the 
rule  just  learned,  than  to  find  that  the  second  example  turns  him  aside 
to  the  solution  of  a  puzzle,  which  bears  no  more  relation  to  the  rule 
than  a  newspaper  anagram.  He  started  upon  the  track,  but  the  very 
author  who  posed  as  his  friend,  placed  an  obstruction,  and  his  train  of 
thought  is  wrecked.  Easy  examples,  far  more  numerous  than  any  au- 
thor has  dared  to  imagine,  should  accompany  every  leading  precept  in 
all  studies.  Place  the  target  near,  in  a  calm  air,  till  thought  goes 
straight  to  the  mark  at  every  trial.  Not  till  then,  remove  the  mark  to 
a  distance  and  require  the  young  archer  to  make  allowance  for  the 
force  of  gravitation  and  a  strong  wind.  Some  text-books,  especially 
in  mathematics,  bear  evidence  that  this  demand  is  likely  to  be  more 
fully  met  in  the  future. 

Another  corollary :  It  is  the  positive,  not  the  negative,  which 
counts  in  the  formation  of  intellectual  habits.  Adverse  criticism,  di- 
rect attention  to  faulty  methods  of  thought  in  the  pupil,  are  essential ; 
but  pruning  is  not  the  teacher's  only  duty,  nor  is  it  his  chief  duty. 
Cultivate  a  vigorous,  active  growth  by  incessant  practice  in  right  think- 
ing, and  this  will  overwhelm  many  vicious  habits.  It  is  not  necessary 
to  make  the  child's  mind  a  vacuum  before  pouring  in  instruction. 
Make  it  easier,  by  mere  force  of  habit,  for  your  pupil  to  use  the  right 
expression  than  the  wrong  one. 

Lastly,  there  is  danger  that  we  shall  attempt  too  many  studies  in 
our  schools,  and  fail  to  secure  substantial  training  in  any  line.  The 
pursuit  of  any  study  to  the  extent,  merely,  of  securing  a  few  discon- 
nected facts,  may  have  a  certain  value,  but  can  not  be  regarded  as  a 
valuable  means  of  culture.  The  pursuit  of  wide  knowledge  so  exclu- 
sively as  to  prevent  the  formation  of  mental  habits,  is  of  course  repre- 
hensible. Is  it  not  a  fair  question  whether  the  limit  has  not  been  over- 
stepped in  the  modern  multiplication  of  studies  ? 


A  VOICE  FROM  DAKOTA,  OR  THE  RESERVED 
FORCE  OF  THE  NORTH-WEST. 


BY  JOHN  OGDEN. 

**The  Conservation  of  Forces"  is  not  a  new  theme  in  speculative  sci- 
ence and  philosophy,  and  its  application  to  the  above  topic  is  not  inapt ; 
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for  here,  in  the  North-west,  the  most  fertile  portions  of  the  continent, 
the  natural  resources  seem  to  be  well  conserved,  as  well  as  preserved 
against  the  time  when  they  shall  be  called  into  active  use.  But  the 
''Reservation  of  Forces''  seems  more  appropriate,  since  these  forces 
are  reserved  for  an  epoch  in  our  national  progress,  when  science,  art 
and  invention,  are  blossoming,  as  it  were,  into  more  than  ordinary 
promise. 

Each  particular  period  in  our  national  history,  seems  to  provide 
itself  with  the  necessary  improvements,  in  the  way  of  discovery  and 
invention,  for  carrying  on  its  own  increased  industries,  with  ever  in- 
creasing facility;  and  thus  the  age  plants  the  standard  of  these  improve- 
ments higher  and  higher,  each  successive  period ;  so  that  each  succes- 
sive generation  finds  itself  standing,  as  it  were,  upon  the  shoulders  of 
its  ancestry,  and  projecting  its  light  farther  and  farther  into  the  plain 
of  the  future.  Nowhere,  in  our  broad  domain,  are  these^facts  more 
strikingly  apparent  than  here  in  Dakota  \  and,  no  doubt,  the  same  is 
true,  to  some  extent,  of  other  portions  of  the  West. 

A  hundred  years  ago,  when  the  wild  h'brse  and  the  buffalo  roamed 
these  fertile  plains  unmolested,  save  by  the  savage  tribes  of  Indians, 
whose  simple  wants  were  supplied,  without  any  apparent  diminution 
of  the  millions  of  these  herds,  the  earth  shook  with  the  reserved  force, 
as  these  immense  armies  swept  from  one  pasture  plain  to  another. 

What  a  i)Ower  resided  in  this  untamed  force  1  A  force,  had  it  been 
directed  by  intelligence  and  skill,  sufficient  to  have  plowed  and  sowed 
and  harvested  every  acre  of  this  fertile  plain,  and  transported  the  pro- 
ducts to  a  convenient  market.  But  where  did  this  force  come  from ; 
and  how  was  it  maintained  during  the  long  centuries  of  undiscovered 
America?  This  same  fertile  soil,  that  now,  with  the  simplest  treatment 
with  plow  and  harrow,  produces  from  26  to  40  bushels  of  wheat  to  the 
acre,  and  oats,  and  rye,  and  flax,  and  hemp,  and  barley,  and  all  the 
hardier  grains,  excelling  any  thing  in  the  East  and  South  \  and  pota- 
toes, turnips,  cabbage,  squashes,  onions,  beets,  and  all  garden  pro- 
ducts, together  with  the  smaller  fruits,  some  of  the  former  twice  the 
size  and  quantity  of  anything  of  the  kind  that  we  find  in  most  parts  of 
the  country — this  same  soil,  I  say,  now  reserved  for  the  model  farm, 
and  model  farmer,  was  the  ancient  tramping  ground  of  m3rriads  of 
these  wild  creatures,  and  brought  forth  and  nourished  this  unorganized 
force.  .This  soil  still  exists,  and,  in  its  natural  state,  produces  the 
grass  and  herbage  that  once  sustained  this  force — these  wild  creatures 
that  have  passed  away,  and  left  the  grass,  etc.,  to  be  consumed  annu- 
ally, by  the  prairie  fires.  What  an  immense  waste  of  force  !  Here, 
annually,  is  consumed  by  these  fires,  enough  fuel,  or  what  could  be 
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made  into  fuel,  if  scientifically  treated — together  with  the  refuse  of  the 
farm^  in  the  shape  of  straw  and  stalks — to  furnish  fuel,  and  lumber  (for 
the  best  of  lumber  for  building  and  manufacturing  purposes  is  now 
made  from  paper,  manufactured  from  straw  and  such  like  products,) 
for  5,000,000  people. 

This  calls  loudly  for  inventive  genius,  to  construct  the  machinery 
necessary  for  pressing  and  preparing  this  fuel,  etc.,  by  scientific  treat- 
ment, .to  take  the  place  of  fuel  that  now  has  to  be  transported  from  ihe 
mines  of  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  and  Illinois,  until  this  same  soil  shall 
produce  the  timber  to  supply  these  wants. 

The  value  of  a  country,  in  most  cases,  is  measured  by  its  fertility  of 
soil ;  or  by  its  power  to  produce,  under  given  culture.  The  entire 
wants  of  humanity — physical  wants^-can  be  supplied  from  a  fertile 
soil.  Judging  from  this  data,  Dakota  has  an  inexhaustible  supply  of 
reserved  force,  for  a  hundred  years  to  come.  Out  of  this  soil  all  the 
wants  of  the  future  population  can  be  supplied,  even  to  the  luxuries  of 
life,  when  people  learn  how  to  turn  nature  to  the  best  account.  Add- 
ed to  this,  the  new  conditidhs  which  the  settler  finds  here,  in  the  ab- 
sence of  timber,  and  in  the  great  abundance  of  other  reserved  forces, 
will  tax  his  inventive  genius  to  supply  these  in  a  richer  abundance  than 
now  exists  in  older  and  less  productive  sections  of  our  country.  This 
is  the  natural  outcome  of  a  law  of  want  and  supply. 

Again  :  An  untamed  force  in  the  shape  of  a  wind  as  constant  as 
the  sunlight,  marches  over  these  plains,  almost  as  resistless  as  the  herds 
of  buffalo  that  have  recently  disappeared,  but  left  their  bones  bleach- 
ing on  every  acre  of  this  soil.  This  wind,  as  it  beats,  and  pushes,  and 
pounds,  and  pulsates,  in  its  resistless  tramp,  says,  as  plainly  as  inan- 
imate force  can  say,  ''Here  I  am.  Harness  me  up  to  some  scientific 
machinery,  and  I  will  not  only  pump  a  fountain  of  water  for  every 
farm,  but  I  will  grind  all  your  wheat  and  corn,  will  manufacture  all 
your  agricultural  implements,  spin  all  your  flax  and  wool,  weave  all 
your  fabrics,  aye,  plow  your  fields  and  transport  your  products  to  mar- 
ket. What  can  I  not  do,  when  I  am  tamed  by  man's  inventive 
genius  ?"  Thus  speaks  a  force  that  has  hitherto  defied  man's  art.  But 
"necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention ;"  and  here  is  the  place  to  test 
this  maxim. 

But  all  this  will  require  brains  and  pluck.  Here  nature  challenges 
man's  courage  and  skill.  No  place  on  earth  like  it.  But  it  i$  no  place 
for  the  soft,  or  the  easy-going.  No  place  for  the  dude  or  the  dudess. 
But  for  the  courageous,  self-reliant,  plucky  young  man  and  woman, 
no  better  opportunities  exist  anywhere.  Land  can  be  had  for  improv- 
ing it,  and  in  three  years'  time,  any  one  can  double  his  money,  in- 
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vested  here  in  stocking  a  farm,  or  even  hiring  his  breaking,  etc. 
Mixed  fanning  does  the  best.  Wheat  raising  has  been  almost  the  ex- 
clusive industry  ;  but  farmers  find  that  not  only  cattle  and  sheep  rais- 
ing are  profitable,  but  that  nearly  all  the  farm  products  are  raised  with 
little  trouble,  and  great  profit. 

Let  the  young  man  in  the  East,  instead  of  hovering  about  the  old 
home,  and  harvesting  his  half  crops,  or  running  a  trade  at  a  disadvan- 
tage, or  starving  on  a  profession,  drop  his  tools  and  his  tender- footed- 
ness,  and  strike  out  here  and  make  a  man  of  himself  by  shaking  hands 
with  a  little  hardship,  at  first,  to  develop  him ;  and  then  to  reap  his 
thousands,  in  half  the  time  he  would  be  in  coaxing  a  competence  from 
starvation  and  penury,  in  the  East.  Let  the  young  woman,  who  has 
been  hanging  about  home,  waiting  for  ''the  coming  man,"  or  who  has 
been  teaching  school  for  $22  a  month,  pluck  up  courage  and  come  out 
here,  and  take  a  homestead — 160  acres  of  land  that  will  be  worth 
twenty  times  as  many  dollars  in  less  than  ten  years,  and  she  will  not 
have  to  wait  long  for  a  husband — if  she  wants  one.  A  young  woman 
who  will  do  this — and  we  have  several  of  them  here  now,  right  here 
in  our  community,  the  members  of  which  are  not  more  than  a  mile 
apart,  on  an  average — wQl  not  only  deserve  a  good  husband,  but  will 
win  a  reputation  better  than  a  husband — ^some  of  them. 

There  is  yet  plenty  of  first-class  land  in  Mcintosh  and  surrounding 
counties,  in  central  Dakota,  that  can  be  had  at  government  rates,  or 
by  pre-emption,  homestead,  soldiers'  or  tree  claims;  and  the  subscriber 
will  be  glad  to  assist  any  one  that  may  want  to  come. 

The  Chicago,  Milwaukee  and  St.  Paul  railroads,  whose  termini  land 
you  right  in  the  midst  of  these  counties,  is  the  best  and  only  dttect 
route  to  this  section ;  and  the  splendid  sleepers,  dining  cars,  and  most 
excellent  management  of  these  roads,  together  with  the  greatly  reduced 
rates,  both  for  freight  and  passenger  transportation,  make  this  oppor- 
tunity unsurpassed  in  the  history  of  travel. 

The  writer  ejects  to  be  at  Chautauqua  during  the  meetings  of  the 
New  York  and  Ohio  Teachers'  Associations,  in  June  and  July,  and 
at  the  five  weeks  Summer  Institute  at  Martha's  Vineyard,  R.  I.,  from 
the  14th  of  July  to  the  i8th  of  August,  where  he  will  be  most  happy 
to  see  or  to  correspond  with  teachers  and  others  on  this  subject.  Quite 
a  large  number  are  already  expecting  to  improve  the  summer  vacation 
in  this  trip.  The  writer  will  return  to  Dakota  towards  the  last  of  Aug- 
ust, but  he  will  send  parties  on  in  July,  under  a  safe  and  experienced 
guide. 

Address,  Hoskins,  Dak.  Ter.,  up  to  June  20.  After  that,  at  Mar- 
tha's Vineyard,  up  to  August  18,  1885. 
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EDUCATION  BY  READING. 


BY  REV.  CHAIILES  W.  CURRIER. 

There  are  many  busy  men  and  women  who  have  never  seen  the  in- 
side of  a  school  of  advanced  grade,  and  there  are  many  children  who 
will  have  to  bid  good-by  to  teachers  and  textbooks  as  soon  as  they  are 
old  enough  to  make  their  labor  of  some  help  in  the  struggle  for  bread 
and  shelter.  It  has  been  the  habit  to  suppose  that,  for  such  as  these, 
a  liberal  education  was  not  to  be  thought  of.  That  idea,  if  ever  true, 
is  not  true  now.  Even  the  hard-working  and  slaving  many  can  eat  of 
the  tree  of  knowledge,  if  they  will.  They  can  read ;  they  have  spare 
moments ;  and  many  a  man  has  found  it  possible  so  to  use  these  spare 
moments,  moments  that  come  into  even  the  busiest  lives,  as  to  acquire 
what  is,  for  his  circumstances,  a  liberal  education.  If  we  may  not  call 
such  a  man  "learned"  or  "scholarly,"  still  he  has  become  so  stim- 
ulated and  broadened  in  his  mental  nature,  that  he  is  lifted  greatly 
above  what  he  would  have  been  without  it,  and  his  world  is  a  new 
world,  wholly  unlike  what  he  would  have  lived  in  had  he  not  so  used 
his  spare  moments.  With  the  multitude  and  variety  of  cheap  books 
and  papers,  the  man  who  has  any  hunger  for  knowledge  need  not 
starve — none  need  to  be  a  dunce. 

But  let  no  one  suppose  that,  because  some  measure  of  education  is 
to  be  got  by  reading,  therefore,  he  is  freed  from  the  intellectual 
hardships  of  mental  toil.  Education  is  not  to  be  got  without  labor, 
and  labor,  to  be  profitable,  must  be  regular  and  according  to  some 
plan.  The  methods  of  the  schools  must  be  so  far  introduced  into  one's 
reading,  as  that  he  shall  lay  down  a  certain  course  for  himself,  and 
pursue  it  steadily  to  the  end.  To  read  by  plan  or  course  is  to  attack 
the  strongholds  of  knowledge  with  the  best  possible  array  of  our  forces ; 
without  plan,  all  is  confusion,  and  confused  effort  results  in  little. 
Reading  is  to  be  looked  upon  as  a  labor,  from  which  definite  results 
are  to  be  gained,  and  reading  by  course  is  the  only  way  in  which  that 
labor  can  be  applied  to  the  winning  of  such  results. 

Our  reading  ought  to  be  mentally  and  morally  helpful,  Reading 
by  course  means  the  orderly  and  contiguous  application  of  the  mind, 
and,  by  implication  also,  its  application  to  such  matter  as  will  do  it 
good,  and  not  ill.  Hap-hazard  reading  is  not  mentally  helpful.  It 
will  not  do  to  indulge  ourselves  in  the  irregular  habit  of  reading  at  wilL 
No  one  has  the  right  to  make  an  intellectual  loafer  of  his  mind.  Rob- 
ertson says  that  it  is  better  to  have  a  poor  course  of  reading,  and 
follow  it,  than  to  have  no  settled  plan  at  all,  reading  at  will  in  all 
fields,  or  dosing  the  mind  with  the  gossip  of  the  newspaper  and  the 
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cheap  fiction  of  the  "family"  story  paper.  The  mental  habit  formed 
by  reading  steadily  upon  a  set  course  is  invaluable,  as  compared  with 
that  wasting  of  mental  power  that  goes  on  when  one  reads  at  pleasure 
and  without  purpose. 

The  reading  that  is  not  morally  helpful  b  no  part  of  an  education. 
The  moral  effect  of  our  reading  needs  to  be  inquired  into.  Books  and 
papers  are  like  vegetables  in  the  market — some  are  fresh  and  whole- 
some, and  are  appetizing  and  nutritious  to  the  user;  some  are  stale  and 
flat,  and  are  better  left  alone.  Still  others  are  tainted  and  rotten  with 
all  manner  of  unwholesomeness,  and  are  only  fit  to  be  thrown  to  the 
swine,  or  to  be  cast  out  upon  the  dunghill.  And  as  one  turns  with 
impatience  or  disgust  from  the  stale  and  the  offensive  in  the  market, 
so  let  him  do  with  books,  taking,  with  eagerness,  that  which  is  fresh 
and  sweet. 

Many  courses  of  reading  have  been  planned  and  given  to  the  world. 
It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to  add  to  the  list,  nor  to  speak  of  any 
list  already  made,  but  only  to  urge  that  some  list  be  chosen  by  every 
one  who  reads  and  who  wishes  to  make  his  reading  contribute  to  his 
culture.  There  are  objections  made  to  every  course  of  reading  under 
the  sun.  But  so  objection  can  be  made  to  the  sun  itself;  yet  it  is  a 
pretty  good  sun  after  all,  and  immensely  better  than  none.  Generally 
speaking,  a  course  of  reading  should  fit  the  needs  of  a  large  number 
of  readers.  And  this  it  can  do,  if  it  be  sufficiently  flexible.  If  it 
seems  a  little  too  infantile  for  the  men  and  women,  let  substitution  be 
made  for  the  most  youthful  books.  If  it  seems  a  little  too  mature  for 
the  youth,  let  them  remember  that  they  are  not  to  remain  in  the  primer 
stage  forever,  and  that  it  is  well  to  get  views  of  the  world's  life  and 
thought  a  little  in  advance  of  where  they  stand.  Mother  Goose 
Rhymes  are  very  good  for  the  days  of  babyhood,  but  it  is  not  well  to 
protract  the  baby  stage  too  long. 

Busy  men  and  women  will  object  that  any  such  course  takes  more 
time  than  they  can  give  it  But  busy  men  and  women  are  just  the 
ones  who  most  need  to  have  the  advantage  of  such  a  course.  All 
trades,  all  forms  of  business  and  work,  are  narrowing  and  cramping. 
In  our  work,  we  are  obliged  to  give  ourselves  to  one  thing,  and  we 
suffer  for  it  mentally,  if  we  do'  not  seek  for  compensating  influences. 
What  can  be  more  refreshing,  and  more  like  an  actual  relief  from 
drudgery,  than  for  a  busy  man  to  turn  aside  from  his  work,  or  a 
woman  from  the  absorbing  cares  of  the  household,  and  take  a  broad, 
sweeping  look  out  upon  the  world  of  thought  or  action,  through  the 
pages  of  a  good  book,  even  though  it  be  but  the  glimpse  of  a  moment  ? 
Whether  one  has  time  or  not,  depends  not  upon  how  busy  he  is,  lut 
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upon  his  ability  to  turn  time  to  good  account.  One  man,  caught  at  a 
railroad  station  with  an  hour  to  wait,  will  spend  that  hour  in  reviling 
the  company  that  «uns  its  train  so  as  to  make  that  gap  of  an  hour.  He 
fumes  and  frets,  and,  with  infinite  weariness,  manages  to  wear  away 
an  hour  that  seemed  to  be  thrice  its  usual  sixty  minutes  long.  An- 
other man  will  sit  down  with  his  book,  or  his  thoughts,  or  will  go 
about  with  observant  eye,  and  will  make  that  hour  seem  all  too  short, 
and  ¥rill  have  added  both  to  his  usefulness  and  his  happiness  by  the 
delay.  It  all  lies  in  the  habit  of  making  a  good  use  of  what  time  we 
have  j  there  is  no  other  way  that  I  know  of  for  putting  twenty-six 
hours  into  a  day.  Horace  Mann  has  this  word  for  the  busy  :  "Re- 
solve to  edge  in  a  little  reading  every  day,  if  it  is  but  a  single  sentence ; 
if  you  gain  fifteen  minutes  a  day,  it  will  make  itself  felt  at  the  end  of 
the  year." 

Even  while  I  am  writing,  the  Independent  comes  to  my  table  with  a 
paragraph  that  is  right  to  the  point,  and  from  which  I  quote  a  few  sen- 
tences :  "It  is  nothing  uncommon  for  a  Greek  scholar  here  to  fill  the 
time  spent  in  the  street-cars  by  reading  the  Greek  classics.  Not  long 
since,  the  writer  saw  one  thus  reading  his  'Homer,'  and  noticed  that 
he  was  asked  by  a  stranger,  who  looked  over  his  shoulder  and  saw  the 
place,  'what  pleasure  he  found  in  the  catalogue  of  ships  ?'  Another 
came  into  our  sanctum  the  other  day  with  Aristotle's  Thysics'  sticking 
out  of  his  pocket,  and  a  question  or  two  showed  that  two  days'  car- 
riding  had  brought  him  to  the  forty-sixth  page."  Such  men  have 
learned  the  art  of  "edging  in  a  little  reading"  where  the  mass  of  men 
are  at  a  loss  to  know  what  to  do. 

Do  we  feel  that  a  general  or  special  course  of  reading  is  out  of  our 
line  ?  Then  it  may  be  all  the  more  necessary  that  we  should  take  hold 
of  it  The  inevitable  tendency  of  busy  life  is  to  narrowness.  To  re- 
cover somewhat  from  these  influences  and  obtain  some  of  the  broaden- 
ing that  is  essential  to  culture,  is  worth  the  efifort.  And  that  the  read- 
ing necessary  to  such  broadening  is  out  of  one's  line,  is  certainly  the 
last  reason  to  the  thoughtful  mind  why  it  should  be  neglected.  The 
sinner  might  well  say  that  salvation  is  out  of  his  line.  We  do  not 
cease  to  urge  it  upon  him  because  of  that  Indeed,  that  is  the  very 
ground  of  our  strongest  urging.  And  the  young,  especially,  would 
find  it  particularly  profitable,  and  a  strong  help  in  resisting  the  narrow- 
ing influences  of  their  work,  to  look  out  upon  the  world  through  as 
many  windows  of  knowledge  as  they  can,  before  they  come  under  the 
full  force  of  the  cramping  pressure  of  active,  work-a-day  Kf e. 

Whoever  undertakes  to  read  by  plan  ought  to  stick  to  it  to  the  end. 
One  considerable  part  of  the  value  of  it  is  lost,  if  he  does  not  do  so. 
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Edward  Everett  Hale,  who  has  had  a  good  deal  of  experience  with  read- 
iQg  classes  and  dubs,  says:  ''I  should  urge,  and  almost  insist,  that 
no  one  should  attend  the  class  who  would  not  promise  to  attend  to  the 
end.  Nothing  is  so  ruinous  as  the  presence  of  the  virgins  who  have 
no  oil  in  their  vessels,  and  are  in  the  outer  darkness  before  the  course 
is  half  done,"  which  is  a  new  and  ingenious  and  wholesome  applica- 
tion of  the  ^2^dib\t.— Journal  and  Messenger. 


THE  SEVEN  LAWS  OP  TEACHING. 


BY  JOHN   M.  GREGORY,  LL.  D. 

Teaching  has  its  natural  laws  as  fixed  as  the  laws  of  circling 
planets  or  of  growing  organisms.  Teaching  is  a  process  in  which  def~ 
inite  forces  aim  to  produce  definite  effects,  and  these  efifects  follow 
their  causes  as  regularly  and  certainly  as  the  day  follows  the  sun. 
Causation  is  as  certain,  if  not  always  as  clear,  in  the  movements  of 
mind  as  in  the  motions  of  matter.  The  mind  has  its  laws  of  thought, 
feeling,  and  volition,  and  none  the  less  fixed  that  they  are  spiritual 
rather  than  material. 

To  discover  the  laws  of  any  process,  whether  mental  or  material,  is 
to  bring  that  process  under  the  control  of  him  who  knows  the  law  and 
can  command  the  conditions.  He  who  has  learned  the  laws  of  the 
electric  currents  may  send  messages  through  the  ocean;  and  he  who 
has  mastered  the  chemistry  of  the  sunbeam  may  make  it  paint  him 
portraits  and  landscapes.  So  he  that  masters  the  laws  of  teaching 
may  send  knowledge  into  the  depths  of  the  soul,  and  may  impress 
upon  the  mind  the  images  of  immortal  truth.  He  who  would  gain 
harvests  must  obey  nature's  laws  for  the  growing  corn ;  and  he  who 
would  teach  a  child  successfully  must  follow  the  laws  of  teaching, 
which  are  also  laws  of  the  mental  nature. 

Teaching,  in  its  simplest  sense,  is  the  communication  of  knowledge. 
This  knowledge  may  be  a  fact,  a  truth,  a  doctrine  of  religion,  a  pre- 
cept of  morals,  a  story  of  life,  or  the  processes  of  an  art.  It  may  be 
taught  by  the  use  of  words,  by  signs,  by  objects,  by  actions,  or  exam- 
ples y  and  the  teaching  may  have  for  its  object  instruction  or  impres- 
sion— the  training  of  mind,  the  increase  of  intelligence,  the  implanta- 
tion of  principles,  or  the  formation  of  character ;  but  whatever  the  sub- 
stance, the  mode,  or  the  aim  of  the  teaching,  the  act  itself,  funda- 
mentally considered,  is  always  substantially  the  same ;  it  is  a  commu- 
nication  of  knowledge.     It  is  the  painting  in  another's  mind  the  men- 
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tal  picture  in  one's  own — the  shaping  of  a  pupil's  thought  and  under- 
standing to  the  comprehension  of  some  truth  which  the  teacher  knows 
and  wishes  to  communicate. 

To  discover  the  law  of  any  phenomenon  we  must  subject  that  phe- 
nomenon to  a  scientific  analysis  and  study  of  its  separate  parts.  If 
any  complete  act  of  teaching  be  so  analyzed,  it  will  be  found  to  con- 
tain seven  distinct  elements  or  factors:  i,  two  actors — a  teacher  and  a 
learner;  2,  two  mental  factors — a  common  language  or  medium  of 
communication,  and  a  lesson  of  truth  to  be  communicated ;  and  3, 
three  functional  acts  or  processes — that  of  the  teacher,  that  of  the 
learner,  and  a  final  or  finishing  process  to  test  and  fix  the  result. 

These  are  essential  parts  of  every  full  and  complete  act  of  teaching. 
None  of  them  can  be  omitted,  and  no  other  need  be  added.  No  full 
account  of  the  philosophy  of  teaching  can  be  given  which  does  not  in- 
clude them  all.  If  there  is  any  true  science  of  teaching,  it  must  lie  in 
the  laws  and  relations  of  these  seven  elements  and  facts ;  and  no  true 
or  successful  art  of  teaching  can  be  found  or  contrived  which  is  not 
based  upon  these  laws. 

To  discover  their  laws,  let  these  seven  elements  be  passed  again  in 
careful  review  and  enumeration,  as  follows :  i,  a  teacher ;  2,  a  learn- 
er;  3,  a  common  language  or  medium  of  communication ;  4,  a  lesson 
or  truth ;  5,  the  teacher's  work;  6,  the  learner's  work;  7,  the  review 
work,  which  ascertains,  perfects,  and  fastens  the  work  done.  Is  it 
not  obvious  that  each  of  these  seven  must  have  its  own  distinct  char- 
acteristic, which  makes  it  what  it  is  ?  Each  stands  distinguished  from 
the  others,  and  from  all  others,  by  this  essential  characteristic,  and 
each  enters  in  and  plays  its  part  in, the  scene  by  virtue  of  its  own  char- 
acter and  function. 

It  may  seem  trivial  so  to  insist  upon  all  this.     Some  will  say,  ''Of 
course  there  can  be  no  teaching  without  a  teacher  and  a  pupil,  without 
a  language  and  a  lesson,  and  without  the  teacher  teaches  and  the 
learner  learns,  or,  finally,  without  a  proper  review,  if  any  assurance  is 
to  be  gained  that  the  work  has  been  successful  and  the  result  is  to  be 
made  permanent."     All  this  is  too  obvious  to  need  assertion.     So  also 
is  it  obvious  that  when  seeds,  soil,  heat,  light,  and  moisture  come  to- 
gether in  proper  measure,  plants  are  produced  and  grow  to  the  harvest; 
but  the  simplicity  of  these  common  facts  does  not  prevent  their  hiding 
among  them  some  of  the  profoundest  and  most  mysterious  laws  of  na- 
ture.    So,  too,  a  simple  act  of  teaching  hides  within  it  seme  of  the 
most  potent  and  significant  laws  of  mental  life  and  action. 

Each  element  here  described  has  its  own  great  law  of  function  or 
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action,   and  these  taken  together    constitute    the    Seven  laws  of 
Teaching. 

These  laws  are  not  obscure  and  hard  to  reach.  They  are  so  simple 
and  natural  that  they  suggest  themselves  almost  spontaneously  to  any 
who  carefully  notes  the  facts.  They  lie  imbedded  in  the  simplest  de- 
scription that  can  be  given  of  the  seven  elements  named,  as  in  the 
following  :• 

1.  A  teacher  must  be  one  who  knows  the  lesson  or  truth  to  be 
taught. 

2.  A  learner  is  one  who  attends  with  interest  to  the  lesson  given. 

3.  The  language  used  as  a  medium  between  teacher  and  learner 
must  be  common  to  both. 

4.  The  lesson  to  be  learned  must  be  explicable  in  the  terms  of 
truth  already  known  by  the  learner, — the  unknown  must  be  explained 
by  the  known. 

5.  Teaching  is  arousing  and  using  xYitpupiTs  mind  to  form  in  it  a 
desired  conception  or  thought. 

6.  Learning  is  thinking  into  one's  own  understanding  a  new 
idea  or  truth. 

7.  The  test  and  proof  of  teaching  done — the  finishing  and  fasten- 
ing process — must  be  a  r^?-viewing,  re  thinking,  re-knowing,  and 
RE-PRODUCiNG  of  the  knowledge  taught 

These  definitions  and  statements  are  so  simple  and  obvious  as  to 
need  no  argument  or  proof;  but  their  force  as  fundamental  laws  may 
be  more  clearly  seen  if  stated  as  rules  for  teaching.  Addressed  to  the 
teacher,  they  may  read  as  follows : 

I.  Know  thoroughly  and  familiarly  the  lesson  you  wish  to  teach ; 
or,  in  other  words,  teach  from  a  full  'mind  and  a  clear  understanding. 

II.  Gain  and  keep  the  attention  and  interest  of  the  pupils  upon  the 
lesson.     Refuse  to  teach  without  attention. 

III.  Use  words  understood  by  both  teacher  and  pupil  in  the  same 
sense — language  clear  and  vivid  alike  to  both. 

IV.  Begin  with  what  is  already  well  known  to  the  pupil  in  the  les- 
son or  upon  the  subject,  and  proceed  to  the  unknown  by  single,  easy, 
and  natural  steps,  letting  the  known  explain  the  unknown. 

V.  Use  the  pupil's  own  mind,  exciting  his  self-activities,  and  lead- 
ing him  to  think  out  the  truth  for  himself.  Keep  his  thoughts  as  much 
as  possible  ahead  of  your  expression,  making  him  a  discoverer  of 
truth. 

VI.  Require  the  pupil  to  reproduce  in  thought  the  lesson  he  is 
learning — thinking  it  out  in  its  parts,  proofs,  connections,  and  applica- 
tions till  he  can  express  it  in  his  own  language. 
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VII.  Review,  review^  review,  reproducing  correctly  the  old, 
deepening  its  impression  with  new  thought,  correcting  false  views, 
and  completing  the  true. 

These  rules  and  the  laws  which  they  outline,  underlie  and  govern 
all  successful  teaching.  If  taken  in  their  broadest  meaning,  nothing 
need  be  added  to  them ;  nothing  can  be  safely  taken  away.  No  one 
who  will  thoroughly  master  and  use  them  need  fail  as  a  teacher,  pro- 
vided he  will  also  maintain  the  good  order  which  is  necessary  to  give 
them  free  and  undisturbed  action. 

Like  all  the  great  laws  of  nature,  these  laws  of  teaching  will  seem  at 
first  simple  facts,  so  obvious  as  scarcely  to  require  such  formal  state- 
ment, and  so  plain  that  no  explanation  can  make  clearer  their  mean- 
i  Dg.  But,  like  all  fundamental  truths,  their  simplicity  is  more  appar- 
ent than  real.  Each  one  varies  in 'applications  and  effects  with  varying 
minds  and  persons,  though  remainining  constant  in  itself;  and  each 
stands  related  to  other  laws  and  facts,  till  it  reaches  the  outermost  lim- 
its of  the  science  of  teaching.  Indeed,  in  a  careful  study  of  these  seven 
laws,  to  which  we  shall  proceed  in  coming  articles,  the  discussion  will 
reach  every  valuable  principle  in  education,  and  every  practical  rule 
which  can  be  of  use  in  the  teacher's  work. 

They  cover  all  teaching  of  all  subjects  and  in  all  grades,  since  they 
are  the  fundamental  conditions  on  which  ideas  may  be  made  to  pass 
from  one  mind  to  another.  They  are  as  valid  and  useful  for  the  col- 
lege professor  as  for  the  master  of  a  common  school ;  for  the  teaching 
of  a  Bible  truth  as  for  instruction  in  arithmetic.  In  proportion  as  the 
truth  to  be  communicated  is  high  and  difficult  to  be  understood,  or  as 
the  pupils  to  be  instructed  are  young  and  ignorant,  ought  these  rules 
to  be  carefully  followed. 

Doubtless  there  are  many  successful  teachers  who  never  heard  of 
these  laws,  and  who  do  not  consciously  follow  them ;  just  as  there  are 
people  who  walk  safely  without  any  knowledge  of  gravitation,  and  talk 
intelligibly  without  studying  grammar.  Like  the  musician  who 
plays  by  ear,  and  without  knowledge  of  notes,  these  natural  teachers, 
as  they  are  called,  have  learned  the  laws  of  teaching  from  practice, 
and  obey  them  from  habit.  It  is  none  the  less  true  that  their  success 
comes  from  obeying  law,  and  not  in  spite  of  laws.  They  catch  by  in- 
tuition  the  secret  of  success,  and  do  by  a  sort  of  instinct  what  others 
do  by  rule  and  reflection.  A  careful  study  of  their  methods  would 
show  how  closely  they  follow  these  principles ;  and  if  there  is  any  ex- 
ception it  is  in  the  cases  in  which  their  wonderful  practical  mastery 
of  some  of  these  rules — usually  the  first  three — ^allows  them  to  give 
slighter  heed  to  the  others.     To  those  who  do  not  belong  to  this  class 
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of  ''natural  teachers/'  the  knowledge  of  these  laws  is  of  vital  neces- 
sity. 

Let  no  one  fear  that  a  study  of  the  laws  of  teaching  will  tend  to  sub- 
stitute a  cold,  mechanical  sort  of  work  for  the  warm-hearted,  enthusi- 
astic teaching  so  often  admired  and  praised.  True  skill  kindles  and 
keeps  alive  enthusiasm  by  giving  it  success  where  it  would  otherwise 
be  discouraged  by  defeat  The  true  worker's  love  for  his  work  grows 
with  his  ability  to  do  it  well.  Even  enthusiasm  will  accomplish  more 
when  guided  by  intelligence  and  armed  with  skiU,  while  the  many  who 
lack  the  rare  gift  of  an  enthusiastic  nature  must  work  by  rule  and  skill 
or  fail  altogether. — The  FUgrim  Teacher. 


A  BIT  OF  EXPERIENCE. 


The  following  bit  of  interesting  experience  is  given  by  Supt  R.  M. 
Streeter,  of  Titusville,  Pa.,  and  comes  to  us  through  the  Canada 
School  Journal,  The  lesson  it  contains  is  worth  many  times  the  sub- 
scription price  of  the  Monthly  to  every  teacher  who  will  learn  it  well 
and  practice  it : 

I  see  John  away  in  one  corner,  anxious  to  get  his  head  behind  the 
boy  in  front  of  him.  That  means  he  is  going  to  whisper.  Now,  what  is 
the  use  of  waiting  for  John  to  do  that?  I  don't  wait.  I  say,  ''John, 
do  you  want  anything  ?"  Of  course  he  lies,  and  says,  "No,  sir." 
"Why,"  I  say,  "what  were  you  going  to  whisper  about?" 

"I  was  only  going  to  ask  him  to  take  his  knife." 

"Well,  do  take  it;  only  let  me  know  when  you  want  an3rthing  like 
that,  and  don't  get  down  behind  Tom  in  that  fashion.  Tom,  will  you 
let  John  take  your  knife  ?" 

Out  comes  the  knife,  John  takes  it,  and  when  he  gets  through  with 
ity  looks  at  me  with  lifted  eyebrows,  and  points  the  knife  at  Tom.  I 
nod,  Tom  takes  the  knife;  and  that  is  all  there  is  to  it.  Another  time 
when  John  wants  anything,  he  asks  for  it,  man  fashion,  for  two  good 
reasons  :  he  knows  he  can  have  what  he  wants  if  it  is  necessary ;  and 
he  knows  he  will  be  caught  if  he  don't  So,  then,  if  pupils  do  care  to 
whisper,  you  can  stop  the  whispering  by  watching  them. 

I  hope  I  shall  not  shock  any  of  you  teachers  when  I  tell  you  that  I 
have  a  great  deal  of  sympathy  for  a  boy,  big  or  little,  who  has  smug- 
gled an  apple  into  the  school-room.  He  has  brought  it  with  him  with 
the  best  intentions  in  the  world.  He  doesn't  expect  to  be  mean  about 
it  He  hasn't  the  slightest  idea  of  eating  it  He  does  take  it  from 
his  pocket,  but  that  is  because  the  apple  is  so  large  that  it  is  painful 
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there,  and  he  puts  it  into  his  desk  for  safe-keeping.  For  the  first  half 
hour  he  forgets  all  about  it;  but  when  he  stops  a  moment,  tired  with 
his  work,  with  his  elbow  on  the  desk  and  his  head  upon  the  palm  of 
his  left  hand,  there  comes  floating  up  from  that  desk  to  the  nostrils  of 
that  school-boy  an  aroma  that  the  perfumes  of  Arabia  cannot  equal. 
Even  then,  no  thought  of  guile  drifts  like  a  fancy  across  his  mind.  It 
smells  so  good  that  he  puts  his  hand  under  to  rub  the  luscious  fruit, 
and  carries  to  his  eager  nose  the  perfumed  hand.  Then  the  temptation 
comes ;  then,  the  head  goes  down ;  then,  quicker  than  light,  the  sharp 
teeth  cut  the  red  skin ;  and  for  the  next  five  minutes  that  is  the  most 
studious  boy  in  the  room. 

Now,  I  like  apples ;  and  I  suppose  I  have  done  what  that  boy  has 
just  been  doing  a  good  many  times  in  my  life.  I  saw  him  when  bis 
head  went  into  the  desk ;  when  that  big  bite  left  the  apple  I  heard  it, 
and  I  saw  every  eye  in  that  neighborhood  turn  to  me  to  see  if  I  knew 
what  was  going  on.  From  that  day  to  this  the  rest  of  those  school- 
boys believe  that  I  never  knew  about  that  apple  being  eaten.  A  day 
or  two  afterward,  when  they  had  forgotten  it,  and  the  apple-eater  hap- 
pened to  be  at  my  desk,  I  said  to  him  quietly  :  ''I  didn't  blame  you 
much  the  other  day  when  you  ate  that  apple.  It  was  a  good  one ; 
and  if  it  hadn't  been  in  school  I'd  have  asked  you  for  a  bite.  You'd 
better  not  bring  any  more — do  you  think  you  had?"  It  was  worth 
half-a-dollar  to  see  that  boy  open  his  eyes  and  to  hear  the  wonder-tone 
in  his  voice,  as  he  exclaimed,  "Did  you  see  me?"  "See  you,"  said 
I,  "of  course  I  did ;  but  I  thought  you  wouldn't  do  it  again,  if  I  asked 
you  not  to;  and  you  won't,  will  you?" 

"No,  sir ;"  and  it  came  out  in  that  honest  hearty  voice  which  a 
teacher  likes  to  hear.  I  don't  think  he  ever  did,  for  two  good  rea- 
sons. I  had  used  him  as  I  would  like  to  be  used  under  the  same  cir- 
cumstances ;  and  he  felt  sure  that  he  would  be  caught  again  if  he  did. 
So  I  say  that  boys  can  be  kept  from  eating  apples  by  watching  them, 
and  treating  them  with  a  dose  of  the  Golden  Rule,  if  you  get  a  chance. 


SCHOOL   EXAMINATIONS. 


The  following  is  clipped  from  the  Dayton  Journal  Its  very  sensible  and 
seasonable  hints  betray  its  pedagogical  origin : 

Examinations  in  our  public  schools  begin  to-day,  and  as  a  matter 
of  course,  a  fair-sized  army  of  children  are  on  the  alert,  waiting  for 
the  distribution  of  the  questions  which  are  to  take  their  mental  meas- 
ure. 
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Another  allied  army  consists  of  their  sympathizing  parents  who  fight 
their  school  battles  over  again  in  the  persons  of  their  children. 

The  Dayton  school  authorities  have  wisely,  perhaps,  lessened  the 
number  of  written  examinations,  so  that  now  there  are  but  three  a  year. 
We  say  "perhaps,"  for  as  the  number  decreases  the  excitement  in- 
creases. 

As  promotion  depends  upon  the  result  of  the  final  examination, 
there  is  no  cause  for  the  undue  stress  of  the  previous  two  unless  they 
are  taken  as  what  the  outside  world  calls  * 'pointers."  A  question 
asked  at  the  superintendent's  office  as  to  what  the  object  of  these  tests 
is,  brought  out  the  reply  that  it  is  three- fold  :  To  see  what  the  pupil 
can  do — that  is,  test  his  mental  powers  ;  to  learn  how  faithfully  he  has 
done  the  term's  work,  and  to  find  out  the  character  of  his  teaching. 

The  demand  for  too  high  percents  is  productive  of  bad  results.  It 
makes  it  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  the  superintendent  to  test 
the  first  and  third  of  the  three  things  named  above.  A  cry  comes  up 
for  something  to  measure  memory  only  and  make  loo's  plenty  and 
cheap. 

Simple  cram  is  not  teaching,  instruction  is  soibething  more  than 
drill ;  and  examinations  that  reward  cram  and  drill  only  are  by  no 
means  an  unmixed  good.  Contrarily,  they  do  a  large  amount  of  un- 
mixed harm.  When  examinations  do  their  best  work  in  stimulating 
thought  and  invention,  and  directing  and  elevating  instruction,  loo's 
are  scarcely  a  possibility. 

Every  examination  worthy  of  the  name  discloses  the  fact,  and  con- 
firms what  the  teacher  already  believes,  that  her  pupils  are  not  all 
alike,  either  in  native  ability  or  amount  of  acquired  knowledge.  What 
should  be  done  with  those  who  are  behind  their  class  is  a  serious  ques- 
tion. Each  case  must  be  considered  upon  its  own  merits,  and  no 
wholesale  mode  of  dealing  seems  equitable  if  we  remember  that  schools 
are  organized  for  the  children,  and  that  children  are  not  born  into  the 
world  mainly  to  be  fitted  into  a  perfectly  graded  school.  The  best 
thing  in  most  cases  is  to  leave  the  slow  boy  where  he  is,  and  in  two 
years  he  will  likely  do  what  he  seems  unable  to  do  in  one.  This  is  no 
penalty,  but  rather  a  privilege,  when  properly  viewed. 

But  just  here  comes  in  another  consideration.  Suppose  he  remains 
where  all  will  agree  that  he  can  derive  the  most  profit  from  his  year's 
attendance,  and  at  the  end  of  the  year  is  not  promoted.  Many  of  our 
teachers  believe  that  he  is  taken  by  ''the  powers  that  be"  as  a  standing 
proof  that  his  teacher  has  come  short  of  her  duty.  She  may,  but  this 
is  not  proof  of  it.  And  her  holding  on  to  the  dull  pupils,  giving  them 
encouragement,  of  which  perhaps  they  have  not  had  a  surplus;  and 
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seeing  that  they,  too,  have  their  portion  in  due  season,  should  plead 
for  her  with  every  **power''  before  whom  she  may  come,  that  she 
knew  the  teacher's  duty  and  did  it. 

The  proper  inquiry  should  be,  not  what  per  cent,  of  pupils  sent  up 
by  a  given  teacher  were  promoted  ?  but  what  did  she  do,  how  did  she 
improve  her  opportuuities  for  good,  how  many  pupils  has  she  had  dur- 
ing the  year,  and  where  are  they  ? 

Work  done  in  a  spirit  contrary  to  this  tends  to  drive  pupils  from  the 
school.  **The  greatest  good  to  the  greatest  possible  number"  is  very 
old  and  very  trite  and  very  true. 


FRIDAY  AFTERNOON. 


By  George  G.  Mastin,  County  Superintendent  of  Carroll  County,  Ills. 

In  answer  to  a  letter  of  inquiry  asking  for  suggestions  relative  to 
** Friday  afternoon  exercises,"  a  leading  and  progressive  teacher  wrote 
this :  If  I  were  teaching  in  a  country  school  I  should  make  my  Fri- 
day afternoons  the  happiest  half-days  of  the  week.  With  this  object 
and  that  of  instruction  in  view,  success  will  surely  follow.  Pupils  may 
be  led  to  do  much  work,  under  the  impression  that  they  are  playing. 
Among  the  many  things  that  you  may  do,  the  following  are  presented 
as  examples : 

I  Have  a  pronunciation  test.  Prepare  and  put  on  the  board  at 
least  ten  words  commonly  mispronounced.  Do  this  soon  enough  to 
enable  the  earnest  pupils  to  consult  the  dictionary. 

2.  Devote  twenty  minutes  to  ''spelling  down,"  using  words  com- 
monly misspelled. 

3.  Have  a  chart  or  map  exercise. 

4.  Read  a  short  sketch,  and  have  pupils  reproduce  the  thought 
orally  or  in  writing. 

5.  Give  out  work,  either  orally  or  from  the  blackboard,  requiring 
work  in  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication  and  division  combined. 
Teach  squares  of  numbers. 

6.  Let  each  pupil  give  a  sentiment  from  a  standard  author.  If 
possible,  induce  the  pupil  to  develop  the  thought  in  his  sentiment. 
(Language  lesson.) 

7.  Put  "queer  queries'*  on  the  board  for  investigation.  Do  this  a 
week  in  advance.  It  will  stimulate  observation.  Parents  will  become 
interested. 
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8.  Require  pupils  to  answer  rapidly  ten  questions  about  current 
events,  dates,  places,  persons,  etc.  Number  the  answers  from  one  to 
ten,  and  criticise  as  in  a  written  spelling  lesson. 

9.  Give  a  practical  lesson  in  civil  government 

10.  Conduct  an  exercise  in  false  S3mtax.  This  work  is  very  prac- 
tical Require  pupils  to  correct  sentences  without  givmg  the  gram- 
matical reasons.  In  this  way  you  can  do  much  to  teach  the  true  use 
of  the  verbs,  teaeAy  lie^  sit^  lay^  set;  the  true  use  of  the  past  tense  and 
past  participle  of  irregular  verbs ;  and  also  to  discountenance  many 
vulgarisms.  It  is  better  to  do  this  than  to  teach  the  list  of  Presidents 
of  the  United  States. 

1 1.  Require  older  pupils  to  write,  fold  properly,  enclose,  and  address 
a  letter  of  some  kind. 

The  above  are  among  the  things  that  pupils  can  and  will  do.  You 
cannot  expect  to  bring  about  all  of  these  results  at  once.  It  is  an  easy 
matter  to  state  what  to  do.  But  it  takes  time  and  patience  to  learn  haw 
to  do  these  things.  When  the  very  young  pupils  grow  weary,  let 
those  of  them  who  prefer  it  go  home.  You  need  not  hope  to  secure 
the  willing  co-operation  of  all  your  pupils.  If  half  of  them  try  at 
first,  you  may  feel  encouraged.  Giving  sentiments  is  a  pleasant  exer- 
cise. Fvery  teacher  should  own  an  Emerson  or  a  Longfellow  calen- 
dar, and  place  it  in  his  school-room.  If  you  know  of  anything  in  ad- 
dition to  the  above  that  adds  interest  to  the  above  suggestions,  please 

to  let  the  teaching  fraternity  hear  from  you.  If  the  plan  of  having  ''Fri- 
day afternoon''  exercises  impresses  you  favorably,  don't  fail  to  attempt 

it,  no  matter  how  small  your  school,  nor  how  unruly,  nor  how  limited 
your  supply  of  books  and  appliances,  nor  how  brief  your  experience. 
But  of  one  fact  you  may  be  assured  :  Unless  you  are  willing  to  do 
much  extra  work  out  of  regular  school  hours,  you  can  hardly  hope  to 
win. 


KEEP  ANALYSIS  AND  OPERATION  SEPARATE. 


BY  T.  B.  PRAY. 

In  the  ''Manual  on  the  Course  of  Study,"  among  other  exceedingly 
valuable  suggestions  on  the  teaching  of  arithmetic,  is  found  the  follow- 
ing :  "All  the  operations  required  in  the  solution  of  a  problem  should 
be  indicated  before  any  of  them  are  performed.  The  whole  attention 
should  be  centered  first  on  the  reasoning  necessary  for  the  solution  \ 
and,  second,  on  the  operations.     Cancellation  should  be  used  when  it 
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will  shorten  the  work."  The  good  sense  of  the  above  direction  seems 
so  self-evident  as  to  need  no  argument  or  explanation,  and  hardly  to 
need  statement;  but  a  reading  of  examination  papers,  or  careful  scru- 
tiny of  mathematical  work  in  our  institutes,  will  not  tend  to  confirm 
one  in  that  opinion.  It  may  be  well,  therefore,  to  note  some  of  the 
advantages  of  such  a  method.  First  should  be  placed  the  cultivation 
of  the  ability  to  analyze.  It  is  a  necessary  step  in  acquiring  a  mastery 
of  the  science  of  numbers,  to  learn  to  think  of  an  unknown  quantity 
as  ascertainable  and  definite,  and  to  be  able  to  use  it,  while  yet  un- 
known, as  the  basis  of  further  analysis.  Set  any  child  to  ascertain  the 
cost  of  35  acres  of  land,  when  42  acres  sell  for  $780,  and  he  will  be- 
gin, of  course,  by  dividing  780  by  42.  Now  it  is  the  sure  mark  of  a 
t3n:o,  of  an  unexpert  dabbler  in  arithmetic,  if  he  stops  his  analysis  at  this 
point  to  ascertain  how.much  one  acre  costs.  That  cost  of  one  acre  is 
ascertainable,  definite,  though  unknown,  but  is  not  called  for  by  the 
question,  and  is  of  use  only  to  be  multiplied  by  35.  If  all  the  opera- 
tions are  indicated,  we  have,  ^^  X  35>  whence  by  cancellation  the 
result  is  obtained  by  no  more  mental  work  with  numbers  than  can  be 
performed  by  a  child  who  has  mastered  short  division,  and  beside  the 
original  numbers  and  the  answer,  only  five  figures  are  needed.  To 
ascertain  the  cost  of  one  acre,  and  then  multiply  by  35,  by  the  ordi- 
nary method,  requires  some  37  auxiliary  figures  (seven  times  as  many 
as  before),  and  besides,  involves  the  pupil  in  long  division  and  reduc- 
tion and  multiplication  of  fractions.  Because  of  the  failure  to  insist 
''that  all  operations  shall  be  indicated  before  any  of  the  work  is  done," 
the  pupil  does  not  see  that  this  is  a  case  to  which  ''cancellation"  is  ap- 
plicable ;  and  his  notions  of  the  relations  of  the  numbers  are  more  or 
less  confused  with  his  notions  of  the  numbers  themselves. 

We  may  learn  to  analyze  through  operating.     We  analyze  mainly 
for  the  sake  of  the  operation,  but  the  analysis  is  in  no  way  dependent 
on  the  operation,  while  it  does  control  the  operation  in  every  partic- 
ular.    It  would  seem,  therefore,  the  part  of  wisdom  to  pay  more  at- 
tention to  developing  the  power  of  discovering  the  relations  of  num- 
bers, and  less  to  mere  operations,  which  often  prove  so  vexatious  and 
wasteful  of  time  for  the  student,  and  so  tedious  for  the  teacher  to  look 
over  and  correct     It  has  proved,  in  some  instances,  a  profitable  ex- 
ercise to  allow  the  class  in  recitation  to  perform  none  of  the  operations, 
but  to  give  the  steps  in  the  analysis,  while  the  teacher  or  one  of  the 
pupils  writes  the  indicated  operations  on  the  blackboard.     The  merits 
of  the  different  analyses  of  the  same  problem  are  thus  made  sufficient* 
ly  obvious  to  the  class,  and  their  mastery  of  the  principles  involved 
thoroughly  tested,  while  the  best  method  of  doing  absolutely  necessary 
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work  may  be  clearly  seen.  It  will  probably  be  found  by  some  who 
may  try  this  experiment,  that  some  pupils  who  may  have  acquired 
considerable  knowledge  of  arithmetic  are  balked  and  quite  unable  to 
complete  an  analysis  until  allowed  to  perform  part  of  the  work,  and 
express  in  figures  some  definite,  but  as  yet  unknown,  auxiliary  quan- 
tity. Whatever  may  be  true  of  the  scholar,  for  the  teacher,  at  least, 
the  only  refuge  from  intolerable  drudgery  is  the  ability  to  think  clearly 
from  the  first  step  to  the  last  of  a  solution,  so  as  to  determine  whether 
an  error  lies  in  method  or  in  operation.  The  example  above  seems 
one  of  the  simplest  involving  analysis  and  cancellation,  yet  the  failure 
to  utilize  such  simple  examples  in  the  beginning  of  a  course  of  training 
in  ''analyzing  and  indicating  before  solving,"  is  one  of  the  chief  ob- 
stacles to  the  use  of  this  method  later  on, — ^when  the  problems 
are  more  complex  and  the  operations  correspondingly  longer  and  more 
tedious,  and  the  results  more  liable  to  be  rendered  useless  through  in- 
accuracies in  the  computation. 

Other  reasons  for  urging  the  more  frequent  use  of  this  method  are 
the  saving  of  time  and  labor,  and  the  greater  accuracy  arising  from 
less  computing.  The  following  is  a  case  in  point.  During  the  insti- 
tute season,  once  upon  a  time,  a  Chicago  daily  paper  mentioned  the 
sale  of  a  city  lot  35  feet  front  by  165  feet  deep,  for  $35,000.  The 
members  of  the  institute  were  asked  to  find  the  cost  per  acre.  The 
almost  uniform  method  of  solution  is  here  given  : 

i^S  5775)35000(6.06+  =  price  per  foot. 
35  34650 

160 

825  35000  30)^ 

495  34650 


4840 
5775=no-ofsq.  ft.     350  9 


43560  =  no.  sq.  ft.  in  acre. 
6.06 


261360 
261360 


$263973 .60  =  cost  per  acre. 

Had  precisely  the  same  analysis  been  followed,  indicating  the  work 
only,  the  pupil  would  have  had  this  statement : 

11^^^^  X  160  X  4^  X  9  =  cost  per  acre.  By  cancellation  this 
becomes  1000  X  8  X  33  =  $264000. 

This  second  method  enables  any  pupil  to  solve  the  example  with 
not  more  than  14  auxiliary  figures;  the  first  and  common  method  uscg 
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67,  and  if  no  mistakes  are  made  in  the  computation,  the  answer  will  not 
be  correct,  unless  the  decimal  quotient  is  carried  out  beyond  tenths  of 
a  mill. 

Similar  instances  must  be  brought  almost  daily  to  the  notice  of  every 
teacher  of  this  subject.  Cancellation  is  frequently  treated  as  a  ' 'sec- 
tion of  the  book,"  to  be  worked  through,  of  course,  in  going  through 
the  book,  but  afterward  to  be  used  only  when  specially  prescribed. 
When  a  student  is  mildly  remonstrated  with  for  such  reckless  waste  of 
time  and  brain-tissue,  the  most  common  reply  is,  ''I  could  have  used 
cancellation,  but  didn't  know  you  wanted  it,"  and  the  reflection  that 
this  attitude  toward  the  subject,  on  the  part  of  the  pupil,  is  due  to  the 
practice  and  teaching  of  members  of  our  own  profession,  compels  us  to 
silence.     Fraternal  courtesy  forbids  harsh  criticism. 

If  the  suggestion  of  the  Manual  could  be  utilized  only  by  a  math- 
ematical genius,  or  by  those  who  had  given  years  to  learning  long  ta- 
bles or  acquiring  tricks  with  numbers,  there  would  be  some  excuse  for 
the  neglect  of  short  methods  of  solution.  On  the  contrary,  everything 
that  is  here  asked  for  in  the  way  of  computation  is  within  the  reach  of 
a  child  who  has  mastered  short  division. —  Wisconsin  Journal  of  Ed- 
ucation. 
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A  METHOD  IN  ADDITION. 

If  you  have  board  room,  send  your  intermediate  and  advanced 
classes  to  it,  and  prepare  for  some  work  in  addition.  (If  you  do  not 
have  this  room,  use  the  slate,  or  the  scratch  books.)  Have  the  pupils 
to  write  the  numbers  to  be  added  as  you  pronounce  them ;  they  would 
appear  thus : 


234 

234 

234 

234 

234 

234 

234 

987 

987 

987 

987 

987 

987 

987 

Etc. 

Etc. 

Etc. 

Etc. 

Etc. 

Etc. 

Etc. 

When  the  columns  are  written  have  the  pupils  face  you  and  then 
give  each  one  a  separate  and  distinct  number,  requesting  them  not  to 
turn  until  each  is  supplied  with  a  number  different  from  those  of  the 
others ;  at  a  given  signal  have  all  turn,  write  the  numbers  given  be- 
neath the  column,  and  add. 

The  numbers  might  be  these:  987,  376,  768,  375,  937,  879,  675, 
all  different.  Ask  the  pupils  to  turn  as  they  get  the  results  and  pro- 
nounce distincdy  the  numbers  i,  2,  3,  4,   5,  etc.,  as  they  finish  the 
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additions  in  order.  When  all  are  through  call  for  the  results  by  num- 
bers ;  as  no  two  pupils  can  have  the  same  result,  it  follows  that  there 
must  be  a  test  applied  in  some  manner.  The  writer  has  used  the  fol- 
lowing test  with  good  results,  and  commends  it  to  the  careful  trial  of 
those  in  need  of  a  sure  and  speedy  one :  Have  all  turn,  strike  out 
two  or  three  numbers  that  you  shall  name,  then  have  them  to  add  the 
remaining  numbers,  omitting  the  numbers  struck  out ;  when  this  is 
done  have  the  pupils  to  take  the  last  sum  from  the  first  one ;  if  the  dif- 
ference equals  the  sum  of  the  numbers  struck  out,  then  the  work  is 
correct,  otherwise  it  is  wrong.  It  will  be  noticed  that  it  will  answer 
every  purpose  to  have  but  one  number  struck  out;  in  the  case  of  a 
ledger  column  instead  of  striking  out  a  number  it  would  be  well 
simply  to  place  a  strip  of  paper  over  a  number  during  the  second  addi- 
tion, and  on  raising  the  paper,  if  the  difference  equals  the  number  be- 
neath it,  the  additions  are  correct. 

The  reason  for  giving  different  numbers  is  to  prevent  all  chances  for 
copying,  and  to  make  each  pupil  independent  of  kis  fellow.  Try  it, 
and  if  you  do  not  like  it,  try  something  better;  only  be  sure  that  your 
pupils  are  able  to  add. — Country  and  VtUagt  School. 


VARYING  A  READING  LESSON. 

Cut  from  some  newspaper  or  magazine  a  narrative  story  that  is  in- 
teresting and  not  too  difficult  for  the  class  to  read  as  easily  as  they 
would  the  regular  lesson  in  the  reader.  Select  all  the  difficult  words 
in  it,  and  copy  them  on  the  blackboard,  to  be  pronounced  and  defined 
by  the  class.  If  there  are  names  of  persons  in  the  story,  put  those  on 
the  board  also,  and  everything  else  which  could  be  made  a  profitable 
study. 

Divide  the  story  into  as  many  paragraphs  or  parts  as  there  are  pu- 
pils in  the  class,  and  give  each  a  scrap  cut  from  the  paper,  and  require 
him  to  study  it  carefully.  Of  course  he  will  have  no  idea  of  its  con- 
nection with  the  story. 

Recitation  time  comes.  Spend  the  first  part  in  reading  what  they 
were  to  prepare  from  the  board.  Then  have  the  class  commence 
reading,  requiring  them  so  to  arrange  the  paragraphs  given  them  as  to 
make  good  sense.  The  pupil  who  has  the  scrap  on  which  the  subject 
of  the  story  is  written  begins  to  read.  The  others  read  whenever  they 
see  their  paragraphs  are  needed  to  make  good  sense,  and  so  continue 
until  the  narrative  is  completed.  Care,  however,  should  be  taken  at 
first  to  cut  the  story  in  such  a  way  as  to  have  the  connection  easily 
seen ;  but,  after  they  have  had  some  experience  the  work  should  be 
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gradually  made  more  difficult.  The  teacher  should  always  have  a  copy 
of  the  complete  story,  so  as  to  be  able  to  prompt  the  pupils  if  neces- 
sary. After  the  pupils  have  put  together  the  whole  tale,  call  upoQ 
some  one  to  tell  it  again  in  his  own  words.  For  the  next  reading  les- 
son require  them  to  write  the  story  from  memory.  The  papers  should 
be  taken  charge  of  by  the  teacher,  all  mistakes  underlined,  and  the 
same  corrected  by  the  pupil.  The  exercise  obliges  them  not  only  to 
understand  what  they  have  to  read,  but  it  is  also  a  good  language  les- 
son. Pupils  like  such  a  lesson ;  it  requires  them  to  give  the  closest 
attention  to  every  paragraph  read,  also  to  observe  the  plot  of  the  story, 
or  they  will  be  unable  to  read  when  their  "turn"  comes,  to  tell  what 
has  been  read^  or  to  write  it  out  afterward. — (7.  W,  Crossley,  Texas, 


HOW  TO  TEACH  THE  TABLES. 

In  teaching  addition,  subtraction,  multiplication  and  division  tables, 
great  care  should  be  taken  that  the  pupils  do  not  learn  them  by  rote, 
pr  by  the  combination  of  sounds,  instead  of  by  the  mental  combination 
of  numbers. 

To  break  up  this  habit  of  learning  tables  by  rote,  or  by  constant  rep- 
etition of  sounds  in  concert  exercises,  teachers  should  frequently  drill 
their  pupils  in  such  tables  as  the  following : 

ADDITION   TABLE. 


S's 

2'S 

3's 

4'S 

6's 

7's 

8's 

9's 

lo's 

lO 

12 

7 

5 

4 

12 

3 

9 

II 

6 

3 

9 

3 

9 

9 

2 

6 

4 

II 

6 

4 

6 

6 

II 

7 

12 

6 

5 

4 

8 

lO 

lO 

5 

8 

7 

lO 

4 

9 

6 

4 

12 

lO 

12 

II 

5 

I 

7 

12 

I 

7 

4 

lO 

4 

3 

3 

2 

3 

II 

II 

6 

9 

lO 

7 

7 

II 

S 

9 

3 

3 

II 

3 

12 

12 

5 

lO 

12 

8 

2 

6 

I 

9 

9 

I 

I 

7 

5 

7 

5 

5 

2 

2 

8 

II 

2 

2 

I 

4 

8 

8 

8 

lO 

2 

8 

I 

8 

I 

2 

I 

Require  individual  pupils  to  point  out  on  the  blackboard  the  com- 
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bination  of  the  figure  in  each  column  above  the  line  across  the  top  of 
the  table  with  the  figures  below,  and  give  only  results : 

Add  the  first  column  of  "s's"  downwards  and  upwards  until  the 
scholar  has  thoroughly  mastered  it.  Do  not  allow  pupils  to  repeat  five 
and  ten  are  fifteen,  five  and  six  are  eleven,  five  and  eleven  are  sixteen, 
etc.,  but  require  them  to  point  on  the  blackboard  to  each  figure  in  the 
column,  and  give  only  results ;  downwards  thus,  15,  11,  16,  10,  9,6, 
8,  12,  17,  14,  7,  13,  :  upwards,  13,  7,  14,  17,  12,  8,  6,  9,  10,  16,  11, 

15- 

Add  the  other  columns  in  the  same  manner. — Supt  Buck,  Man- 
chester ,  N.  H. 

In  teaching  arithmetic,  principles  should  be  taught  inductively,  as 
far  as  possible,  and  each  should  be  proved  or  illustrated  by  the  pupil. 
A  thorough  mastery  of  every  principle  should  be  made  an  essential 
condition  of  the  pupil's  progress. 

A  HISTORY  EXERCISE. 

On  examining  the  index  of  an  ordinary  school  history  it  will  be  seen 
that  a  list  of  about  one  hundred  names  will  comprise  those  who  are 
most  noted  in  the  annals  of  our  nation.  The  list  will  comprise  dis- 
coverers, explorers,  generals,  inventors,  authors,  statesmen,  orators 
and  presidents. 

Scholars  in  history  should  have  some  definite  knowledge  of  each 
noted  personage ;  teach  but  little,  but  teach  that  little  well.  My  plan 
is  to  check  off  in  the  index  to  the  text-book  the  most  noted  names ; 
give  the  class  a  few  each  day,  and  require  them  to  find  out  all  they 
can  about  each  name.  Who  was  he  ?  When  did  he  live  ?  If  an  of- 
ficer, tell  on  what  side,  and  in  what  war.  If  an  inventor,  what  did 
he  invent  ?    What  did  he  discover  ?  etc. 

When  the  scholars  have  exhausted  their  stock  of  information,  the 
teacher  should  condense  the  same  into  one,  two,  or  three  sentences,  as 
the  case  may  require.  This  condensed  answer  is  to  be  written  after 
the  name  in  the  blank  book  for  future  use.  The  following  is  a  suitable 
form  in  which  to  preserve  the  names  and  the  remarks  about  each. 

They  are  a  few  of  the  names  taken  at  intervals  from  the  list  I  have 
used  with  my  class  \  the  names  should  be  numbered  regularly  to  assist 
in  assigning  lessons.  Such  a  list  should  be  learned  either  as  it  is  being 
compiled  or  when  completed.  I  am  afraid  some  teachers  will  get  into 
trouble  by  giving  too  much  explanatory  matter ;  but  if  only  a  sentence 
or  two  is  given  about  each  name,  it  will  answer  the  purpose  better  than 
a  whole  biography. 
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No. 

Name. 

Remarks. 

48 

Thomas  Jefferson. 

The  third  President  of  the  Upiled  States. 

49 

John  Paul  Jones. 

A  famous  naval  officer  in  the  Revolutionary 
War.  He  was  in  the  service  of  the  Amer- 
icans, although  born  in  Scotland. 

50 

T^fayette. 

A  French  nobleman  who  fought  with  the 
Americans  in  the  Revolution. 

51 

Abraham  Lincoln. 

He  was  twice   elected    President  of   the 

United  States,  and  issued  an  order  during 
the  Civil  War  freeing  the  slaves.  He  was 
shot  while  serving  his  second  term. 

5» 

James  Madison. 

He  was  the  fourth  President  of  the  United 
Sutes. 

53 

Magellan. 

A  Portuguese  navigator  who  discovered 
the  Strait  of  Magellan ;  he  died  on  this  voy- 
age, and  his  sai  ors  made  the  first  voyage 
around  the  earth. 

54 

Massasoit. 

An  Indian  chief  who  made  a  treaty  of  peace 
with  the  Pilgrim  Fathers. 

55 

Gen.  McClellan. 

A  Union  officer  in  the  Civil  War. 

56 

Pizarro. 

A  Spanish  soldier  who  conquered  Peru. 

A  fact  once  learned  is  like  an  island  in  the  sea :  as  the  island  con- 
stantly receives  drift  matter,  and  thus  adds  to  itself,  so  any  fact  once 
fixed  in  mind  serves  as  a  starting  point  about  which  other  facts  will 
gather  without  assistance  on  our  part.  This  applies  very  forcibly  to 
the  study  of  history  ;  the  pupil  needs  to  have  several  starting  points 
well  in  mind.  Everything  he  learns  should  be  referred  to  something 
else,  so  that  one  point  will  call  up  another. — CaL  Teacher. 


Aim  to  have  your  work  conform  to  the  following  principles : 

Activity  is  the  law  of  childhood.     Provide  work  so  that  your 


I. 


pupils  may  be  kept  busy. 

2.  The  faculties  should  be  cultivated  in  their  natural  order : — per- 
ception, memory,  imagination,  reason,  judgment. 

3.  Present  but  one  difficulty  at  a  time. 
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4.  Never  require  a  pupil  to  roemorize  what  he  does  not  understand. 

5.  Proceed  step  by  step  from  the  known  to  the  unknown,  from  the 
particular  to  the  general,  from  the  concrete  to  the  abstract. 

6.  Develop  the  idea,  then  give  the  term. 

7.  What  i^  to  be  done  should  be  learned  by  doing. 

8.  In  discipline,  prevention  is  better  than  correction. — Supt  Z.  C. 
Foster^  New  York. 


NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 

ANOTHER   SCHOOL  LIBRARY. 

"The  History  of  a  School  Library"  by  W.  H.  C.  N.,  in  the  Month- 
ly for  April,  was  full  of  interest  to  the  writer ;  probably  the  more  in- 
teresting as  it  described  a  humble  effort  of  his  own  to  better  the  facil- 
ities of  the  pupils  of  the  school  in  the  village  of  C. 

Having  charge  of  the  schools  here  in  1880,  '81  '82  and  '83,  and 
having  tried  various  ways  to  rouse  the  literary  spirit  in  the  town,  and 
especially  in  the  schools,  with  but  little  success  and  less  encourage- 
ment, (being  blessed  (?)  with  a  board  of  education  that  would  not  take 
a  single  step  in  advance  of  public  sentiment,  for  fear  of  rendering  them- 
selves unpopular,  and,  like  too  many  other  boards  of  education,  al- 
ways ready  with  adverse  criticism,  and  just  as  ready  to  take  to  them- 
selves all  the  honor  of  any  successful  expedient,  devised  and  executed 
in  spite  of  them  or  without  their  consent),  it  was  finally  decided  to  try 
a  dramatic  entertainment. 

We  organized  a  "High  School  Dramatic  Club"  and  in  due  time  ren- 
dered "Our  American  Cousin"  with  such  success  that  by  request  we 
repeated  it  on  the  succeeding  evening  to  a  crowded  house,  many  be- 
ing unable  to  get  in.  We  next  prepared  and  gave  "East  Lynne,'* 
with  different  players,  fully  as  successfully  as  before.  We  gave  a 
strawberry  festival  in  season,  and  at  Thanksgiving  a  supper,  both  of 
which  were  well  attended.  We  followed  these  with  another  drama, 
"Under  the  Laurels." 

Now  to  sum  up  results :  We  have  a  library  of  nearly  three  hundred 
volumes,  a  neat  case  in  which  to  keep  the  books,  and  last,  but  better 
than  all  the  rest,  a  desire  among  the  pupils  for  literary  work  sufficient- 
ly strong  to  sustain  a  well  conducted  literary  society,  independent  of 
the  school,  and  without  the  presence  or  assistance  of  any  of  their 
teachers. 

I  should  like  to  tell  how  the  "old  fogies"  grumbled;  how  the  board 
of  education  growled  because  too  much  of  the  pupils'  time  was  devoted 
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to  the  "exhibition  /'  how  there  was  not  a  minute  of  time  taken  from 
school  work  ;  how  the  recitations  were  as  good  as  usual,  and  the 
amount  of  work  done  not  diminished ;  and  how  I  heard  one  member 
of  the  board  invite  a  distinguished  visitor  to  visit  **^wr  library,"  but  I 
refrain.  J,  G.  S. 

WRITING  GOOD  ENGLISH  NOT  EASY. 

A  well  known  New  England  saperintendent.  after  renewing  his  subscription 
to  the  Monthly,  permitted  his  pen  to  glide  on.  The  tracks  it  left  were  meant 
only  for  editorial  eyes,  bat  we  are  sure  many  of  our  readers  will  enjoy  a  sight 
of  them.    Here  they  are : 

As  long  as  I  am  writing  on  this  little  matter  of  business,  I  will  let 
my  pen  run  on  awhile.  A  remark  you  made  in  your  last  note  to  me, 
that  the  work  of  composition  is  a  severe  labor  to  you — or  words  to  that 
effect,  has  inhered  in  my  memory  because  of  the  fellow-feeling  which 
it  excited.  For  I  too  find  the  work  of  composition  a  laborious  affair. 
I  believe  I  have  achieved  some  little  repute  for  the  use  of  an  effective 
style  of  composition.  Compliments  multiply  upon  me  in  that  regard, 
and  I  suppose  I   have  the   credit  of  writing  with  rapidity  out  of  a 

promptly  serviceable  vocabulary.     Thus  our  friend recently 

wrote  to  me  respecting  my  last  report :  "However  I  may  differ  with 
you  in  my  opinions,  I  always  enjoy  reading  the  smooth  and  vigorous  En- 
glish which  flows  from  your  facile  pen. "  Bless  his  dear  soul !  I  coin  every 
sentence  I  write  out  of  my  very  heart's  blood.  "Facile  pen  ! "  My 
pen  has  often  time  to  get  rusty  between  one  sentence  and  another.  So 
has  it  been  all  my  life.  When  I  was  in  college  I  had  to  leave  a  dozen 
or  more  blank  spaces  in  every  composition  for  words  which  I  knew 
must  exist,  but  which  I  had  not  at  command,  and  had  to  work  for  af- 
terward by  the  slow  process  of  tracing  out  analogies  and  approximate 
synonyms.  So  it  is  measurably  even  now.  To  select  the  words 
which  accurately  express  the  idea  you  would  convey,  which  also  shall 
balance  the  sentence  so  as  to  make  it  rhythmical  and  flowing  without 
sacrifice  of  thought  is  an  attainment  which  is  vouchsafed  to  very  few 
without  good,  hard  work. 

So,  my  dear  sir,  I  have  a  strong  fellow  feeling  welling  up  within  me 
when  you  tell  me  that  you  write  with  great  difficulty.  Perhaps  it  has 
been  better  for  both  of  us  that  this  has  been  our  necessity.  If  we  have 
commanded  attention  to  any  extent  by  what  we  have  written,  it  may 
be  in  good  part  because  the  effort  we  were  forced  to  make  operated  to 
give  our  composition  the  exactness  and  point  which  secure  the  atten- 
tion of  the  reader. 

I  do  not  know  how  old  you  are,  and  how  many  years  you  can  look 
reasonably  forward  to   the  enjoyment  of,  but  be  they  few  or  many^ 
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the  hard  work  you  speak  of  will  pay  to  the  very  end.  That's  a  blessed 
old  maxim,  ''What  is  worth  saying  at  all  is  worth  saying  well."  Ban- 
croft, the  historian,  sets  us  a  glorious  example  of  persistence  in  the 
application  of  this  golden  principle.  Since  he  has  been  a  very  old 
man — beyond  the  limit  that  finds  most  men  prone  and  silent  in  the 
grave,  he  has  re-written  his  great  work,  pruning  the  exhuberance  of 
the  former  edition,  simplifying  its  rhetoric,  curtailing  its  amplifications, 
giving  it  the  purity,  compactness  and  solidity  which  it  lacked  before. 
I  shall  read  your  editorials  in  future  with  double  interest — seeing 
how  the  stones,  roots  and  other  obstacles  which  it  has  to  encounter 
and  overcome  in  running  its  furrow,  polish  the  plow  into  attractive 
brightness.  I  remain  faithfully  yours. 


COST  OF  TUITION. 

In  response  to  a  request  for  the  facts,  Supt.  Klemm,  of  Hamilton, 
sends  the  following : 

Some  "one  who  claims  to  know"  makes  the  charge  ''that  the  school 
board  of  Hamilton,  Ohio,  spends  more  for  common  school  education 
than  would  be  required  to  give  every  child  in  the  place  a  collegiate 
education." 

During  the  scholastic  year  1883-84  (the  current  year  1884-85  does 
not  differ  materially  from  the  last),  the  year's  expenditure 
per  pupil,  based  on  total  enrollment,  was  $12.49;  ^^^^  ^^  tuition  per 
pupil,  based  on  the  /^/d^  average  daily  attendance,  $16.31,  while  that 
of  the  high  school  alone  was  $28.93.  Now,  $300  is  a  very  low  figure 
at  which  a  boy  could  be  kept  at  college  a  year,  and  if  we  take  a  col- 
lege course  to  last  four  years,  we  see  that  it  will  take  $1200. 

Compare  this  with  the  actual  expenditures  in  the  Hamilton  schools, 
and  the  recklessness  of  the  charge  is  apparent.  One  thing  is  true : 
Our  authorities  pay  pretty  good  salaries.  The  average  salary  for  male 
and  female  teachers  is  $650  this  year.  If  this  is  a  fault,  it  is  one  for 
which  the  authorities  are  to  be  praised. 

Let  me  say  in  conclusion  that  I  am  not  in  the  habit  of  answering 
base  and  stupid  charges.  Life  is  short,  and  a  sensible  man  will  at  best 
but  shrug  his  shoulders  when  he  hears  blatherskites  discuss  the  multi- 
plication table,  or  claim  that  twice  two  is  and  naturally  must  be  five. 

ANSWERS  TO  QUERIES. 

Query  12,  p.  182,  appears  to  have  been  unsatisfactorily  answered 
in  the  May  number.  You  will  find  3  to  be  the  G.  C.  D.  of  the  num- 
bers; subtracting  3  from  each  number  and  G.  C.  D.  of  the  remainders 
is  still  3.     Subtract  3  from  each  again  and  it  leaves  21,  42,  84  and 
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168,  of  which  21  is  the  G.  C.  D.  The  G.  C.  D.  being  as  large  as  the 
least  number,  is  the  required  divisor.  You  will  readily  observe  where 
I  got  6.  V.  E.  Rudy. 

In  q.  12,  p.  182,  as  answered  on  p.  223,  the  editor  asks  whether  the 
application  of  the  principle  stated  is  altogether  clear.  It  is  to  me  ; 
and  with  the  following  explanations  it  certainly  will  be  to  the  readers 
of  the  Monthly.  If  the  divisor  of  two  numbers  is  a  divisor  of  their 
difference,  the  G.  C.  D.  of  two  numbers  is  a  divinor  of  their  difference. 
Then,  as  there  is  the  same  remainder,  conceive  this  remainder  to  be  x. 
Then  48  —  x  and  27  —  x  are  exactly  divisible  by  the  required  G.  C. 
D.  Now,  subtracting  27  —  x  from  48  —  x,  the  x,  or  constant  re- 
mainder, disappears,  and  the  difference  is  divisible  by  the  G.  C.  D. 
(by  the  principle.)  In  like  manner  treat  90  and  48,  then  174  and  90; 
from  which  we  see  that  the  G.  C.  D  of  the  numbers,  minus  the  con- 
stant remainder,  is  a  divisor  of  the  differences,  and  that  it  is  their  G. 
C.  D.     Hence,  the  G.  C.  D.  of  the  differences  is  the  number  required. 

Q.  1,  p.  224. — Plato  has  Bomethinf;  to  this  effect :  Do  nothing  to  others 
which  700  woald  not  have  others  do  to  you.  This  was  evidently  intended  as  a 
statement  of  the  same  principle  that  Jesas  uttered  400  years  later :  ''As  ye 
wonld  that  men  should  do  to  you,  do  ye  also  to  them  likewise." 

It  was  not  new  in  either  case.  Something  similar  may  be  found  in  the  writ- 
ings of  Confucius,  and  the  same  injunction  came  from  Moses  in  the  words, 
*'Love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself."  So  far  from  claiming  to  announce  a  new  doc- 
trine, Jesus  distinctly  said,  "This  is  the  law  and  the  prophets." 

Plato's  near  approximation  to  the  doctrines  of  Christianity,  his  language 
sometimes  being  almost  identical  with  that  of  the  apostles,  is  an  old  problem. 
Some  have  claimed  that  he  was  debtor  to  the  old  Hebrew  prophets — that  he 
drew  water  from  the  same  wells  to  which  the  apostles  resorted.  Others  allege 
that  the  spiritual  interpretation  of  Plato's  utterances  which  gives  them  their 
special  siiKuificance  may  have  been  unwarrantably  deduced  from  the  Neo-Pla- 
tonists  who  flourished  from  the  third  to  the  fifth  century  of  the  Christian  era. 
It  does  not  seem  that  any  satisfactory  solution  can  be  given.  Referring  to  this 
problem,  one  writer  says :  "There  are  depths  of  mystery  in  the  life  of  men 
and  of  nations  which  no  plummet  in  man's  hands  can  fathom,  but  which  justi- 
fy the  conviction  that,  as  the  spirit  of  Qod  brooded  over  the  face  of  the  deep, 
and  brought  order  and  beauty  and  life  out  of  chaos,  so  it  incessantly  broods 
over  the  dark  confusion  of  earthly  change,  regulating  all  issues,  and  preparing 
the  world,  in  the  midst  of  manifold  disorder,  for  the  higher  and  purer  phases 
of  being,  for  which  it  is  designed,  and  toward  which  it  is  blindly  striving." 
—Ed. 

Q.  2,  p.  224. — Yes.  Theory  and  practice  is  the  most  important 
branch  upon  which  teachers  are  examined.  A.  Z.  B. 

That  depends.     The  age  of  the  applicant,  the  questions  submitted, 
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the  grade  required  to  pass,  etc.,  must  be  known  before  a  satisfactory 
answer  can  be  given.  E.  S.  L. 

AmoDK  the  qaalifications  required  by  the  statute  is  "an  adequate  knowledge 
of  the  theory  and  practice  of  teaching."  If,  upon  examination,  it  be  found 
that  an  applicant  does  not  possess  "an  adequate  knowledge  of  the  theory  and 
practice  of  teaching/'  it  would  be  the  duty  of  the  examiners ,to  reject  him.— Ed. 

Q,  3.  p.  224.— Hardly  ever.— Ed. 

Q.  4,  p.  224. — Some  teachers  prefer  to  use  text- books  in  arithmetic  and  alge- 
brai  without  answers,  expecting  thereby  to  cultivate  in  their  pupils  greater 
self-reliance ;  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  much  is  gained  in  this  way.  If  there 
is  any  advantage  of  this  kind  it  is  hard  to  secure  it.  If  the  same  book  is  used 
for  several  years  the  answers  will  be  handed  down,  as  a  precious  legacy,  from 
class  to  class,  even  when  not  printed  in  the  book. — Ed. 

Q.  s,  p.  224. — ^The  "First  Colonial  Congress"  met  in  October, 
1765,  at  New  York,  and  agreed  on  a  '^Declaration  of  rights  and 
grievances  of  the  colonies.''  A  petition  to  the  king  and  memorials  to 
both  houses  of  Parliament  were  also  prepared  and  adopted. 

The  First  Continental  Congress  was  held  at  Philadelphia,  Sept.  5, 
1774.  It  consisted  of  talented  and  influential  men  from  all  the  col- 
onies, except  Georgia.  £.  L.  Banks. 

La  Grange^  O. 

The  First  Colonial  Congress  was  held  at  New  York,  Oct  7-24,  1765. 
The  First  Continental,  or  Second  Colonial  Congress,  was  held  at  Phil- 
adelphia, Sept.  5-Oct.  26,  1774.  E.  S.  L. 

Lossing  says  the  first  Colonial  Congress  met  in  the  City  of  New  York,  May, 
1690.  This  was  in  the  time  of  King  William's  War.  It  consisted  of  delegates 
from  three  or  four  of  the  colonies,  and  was  called  for  the  purpose  of  agreeing 
upon  some  plan  of  defense.  The  term  Colonial  Congress  seems  to  have  been 
applied  to  such  conferences  as  this,  in  which  there  was  no  approach  to  the  ex- 
ercise of  sovereign  functions. 

The  first  American  or  Continental  Congress  met  in  1774.  Of  it  Judge  Story 
says,  'The  Congress  thus  assembled  exercised  de  facto  VkJidi  dejure  a  sovereign 
authority ;  not  as  the  delegated  agents  of  the  governments  de  facto  of  the 
colonies,  but  in  virtue  of  original  powers  derived  from  the  people." — Ed. 

Q.  6,  p.  224. — Yes.  Because  the  Adantic  is  3  feet  higher  at  the 
Isthmus  of  Panama  than  the  Pacific ;  so  says  the  engineer  of  the  Pan- 
ama railroad.  J.  W.  Jones. 

It  has  been  the  popular  notion  that  the  Atlantic  Ocean  is  many  feet  higher 
than  the  Pacific  at  the  Isthmus  of  Panama;  but  it  is  now  claimed  that  there  is 
no  difference.  There  are  times  when  there  is  a  difference,  owing  to  difference 
in  the  rise  of  the  tide;  but  the  mean  level  is  believed  to  be  exactly  the  same. 
—Ed. 

Q.  7,  p.  224. — Bolivia  has  no  sea-coast,  but  has  a  sea  port  which 
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is  now  on  Chilian  territory;  namely,  Cobija.  Chili  now  extends 
nearly  to  Lake  Titicaca.  This  territory  was  taken  from  Bolivia  and 
Peru  by  Chili,  in  1883.  W.  H.  D. 

SmithvUle^  O. 

Q.  9,  p.  224. — Let  X  =  A's  share,  and  y  =  B's  share.  Then,  x 
-|-  y  =  100,  and  2A?  —  ^^  =  5^;  from  which  x  =  46.271,  and  y 

=  53.729-  E.  S.  L. 

100  X  $.75  =  $75 ;  $500  —  $75  =$425;  425  X  425  =  180625  ; 
75  X   250  X  4=  75000;  180625  +  75000  =255625;  1/255625 

=  505-5937+;  425  +  5055937  =  930.5937;  930.5937  -^-(Ioo  X 
2)  =4.652968,  price  per  acre  paid  by  B;  and  A.  paid  $5.402968 
per  acre;  $250  -4-  $4.652968=  53.728  acres,  B's  share;  $250  -5- 
$5.402968  =  46.271  acres,  A's  share.  J.  W.  Jones. 

Q.  10,  p.  224.— i/j62  _  ^i5  ^  2^2  =  8|/7,  altitude.  16-5- 
(8 1/ 8"  -f  i)  =:  7.4,  side  of  inscribed  square.  A.  Z.  B. 

Rule :     Divide  the  product  of  base  and  altitude  by  their  sum. 

J.  W.  Jones. 
Answers  to  same  effect  by  E.  S.  L.  and  J.  0.  R. 

Q.  II,  p.  224. — In  the  Anglo-Saxon,  to  was  used  only  with  the  da- 
tive case.  When  the  nominative,  dative,  and  accusative  forms  became 
alike,  to  came  to  be  used  with  the  nominative  and  accusative  without 
expressing  any  relation.  A.  Z.  B. 

Latham  speaks  of  two  forms  of  the  Enf^lish  infinitive;  the  independent  form, 
and  the  prepositional  form.  The  independent  form  is  used  afler  such  verbs  aa 
ean^  must,  may,  and  will;  as,  I  can  recite ;  I  will  go.  The  prepositional  form 
is  used  afler  most  English  verbs,  and  some  other  words  ;  as,  I  desire  to  go,  = 
I  have  a  desire  for  going;  he  is  too  young  to  teach  =  he  is  too  young  for  teach- 
ing. In  old  English,  "to'*  was  used  with  the  infinitive  only  when  it  had  the 
force  or  value  of  a  preposition,  and  out  of  this  has  grown  its  use  as  a  mere  me- 
chanical devise  to  indicate  that  the  word  following  is  an  infinitive. — Ed. 

Q.  12,  p.  224. — It  would  require  more  of  the  connection  in  which  it 
is  used  to  determine.  If  it  refers  to  the  Deity  it  is  proper.  If  it 
means  something  else  that  is  exerting  an  influence  over  us  it  is  com- 
mon. A.  Z.  Blair. 

"God"  is  a  common  noun,  it  does  not  apply  to  Jehovah. 
Smithvilie^  O.  G.  B.  Rhoads. 

The  following  special  list  of  queries  was  referred  to  Rev.  R.  B. 
Marsh,  late  superintendent  of  schools  at  Mt.  Vernon,  Ohio,  who  has 
very  kindly  furnished  the  answers  which  follow : 

I.  What  are  the  proper  abbreviations  for  first,  second^  third  and 
faurthl 
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2.  Is  there  not  good  authority  to  oppose  the  rule  of  many  printers  : 
never  use  a  comma  before  and  ? 

3.  Which  is  better  :     Boston  Tea-party  or  Boston  Tea-Party  f 

4.  Is  it  better  to  write  May  15,  1885,  or  May  15th,  1885  ? 

5.  Is  there  good  authority  for  this  punctuation — Henry  VIIL^s  ? 

6.  What  is  the  purpose  of  many  scholarly  authors  in  leaving  the 
title-page  of  a  book  without  a  punctuation- mark  or  without  any  except 
periods  after  abbreviations  ? 

7.  Do  careful  writers  always  place  periods  after  numbers  when 
written  in  the  Roman  notation  ?  D. 

1.  The  Roman  or  the  Arabic  numerals.  There  is  good  authority 
for  I  St,  2d,  3d,  4th.  It  seems  a  little  like  writing  419^  for  the  name 
of  the  great  showman,  or  S04. 

2.  There  is  no  good  authority  for  any  such  rule.  In  a  series  of 
words,  all  of  the  same  part  of  speech,  when  the  conjunction  is  used 
only  with  the  last,  a  comma  must  be  placed  between  each,  and  before 
the  conjunction.  If  three  kinds  of  wagons  are  named,  as,  the  Stude- 
baker,  the  Moline,  and  the  Jackson ;  and,  printed  as  I  have  seen  it, 
**Studebaker,  Moline  and  Jackson,"  it  would  mean  but  two  kinds  at 
most.  See  Brown's  Grammar  of  English  Grammars,  p.  787,  Rule  I. 
Several  examples  are  given  with  and  preceded  by  a  comma  or  a  semi- 
colon. 

3.  Boston  Tea- Party.  The  use  of  the  hyphen  does  not  usually 
change  the  rule  for  the  use  of  capitals. 

4.  May  15,  1885,  is  the  dest. 

5.  I  am  quite  sure  there  is,  but  have  not  been  able  to  find  it. 

6.  I  don't  know. 

7.  They  do  except  in  numbering  pages  of  a  preface,  as  far  as  I 
have  been  able  to  observe. 

QUERIES. 

1.  How  are  conscience  and  will  related  to  each  other? 

£.  S.  L. 

2.  If  latitude  be  given,  how  find  the  distance  from  one  meridian 
to  another  ?  Vint. 

3.  How  long  will  the  sun  shine  through  the  north  window  of  a 
house  which  is  in  north  latitude  40°,  in  the  forenoon  of  May  i,  1885  ? 

William  Hoover. 

4.  How  much  nearer  is  the  source  of  the  Mississippi  River  to  the 
center  of  the  earth  than  its  mouth  ?  E.  S.  L. 

5.  At  what  time  between  i  and  2  P.  M.  is  the  minute  hand  as  far 
past  2  as  the  hour  hand  lacks  of  2  ?  H.  L.  Mc. 

6.  A  man  left  $5,000  to  be  divided  among  his  three  sons,  aged  13, 
15,  and  i6y.  6mo.,  respectively,  so  that,  money  being  put  at  interest 
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at  6  per  cent.,  each  son,  on  arriving  at  the  age  of  21,  would  have  a 
sum  equal  to  that  of  each  of  his  brothers  at  the  same  age.  What  was 
the  share  of  each  ? 

7.  Two  men  bought  half  of  a  beef,  which  weighed  250  lbs.,  and 
the  one  who  took  the  hind  quarter  paid  one  cent  per  lb.  more  than  the 
one  who  took  the  fore  quarter.  Each  man  paid  $5.  How  many 
pounds  did  each  get,  and  how  much  a  pound  did  each  pay  ? 

Kirkersvilie,  Ohio,  O,  C.  L. 

8.  What  is  the  plural  oi goose,  a  tailor's  smoothing  iron  ? 

O.  C.  L. 

9.  I  will  work  in  my  own  sphere,  nor  wish  it  other  than  it  is.  Dis- 
pose of  the  words  in  italics.  C.  S.  S. 

10.  Not  to  know  me  argues  yourself  unknown.  Give  the  construc- 
tion of  words  in  italics.  C.  S.  S. 


THE  BEADINO  CIRCLES  AT  SABATOOA. 

BY  W.   H.   PAYNE,  UNIVERSITY  OF  MICHIGAN. 

Last  year  at  Madison,  the  West  felt  complimented  by  the  generous 
attendance  of  teachers  from  the  East ;  and  this  year,  if  I  do  not  mis- 
interpret the  signs  of  the  times,  preparation  must  be  made  at  Saratoga 
for  a  return  visit,  with  large  additions  from  the  West  The  occasion 
is  inducement  enough  to  draw  large  numbers  of  our  teachers  to  the 
place  selected  for  the  approaching  meeting  of  the  National  Association ; 
but  this  famous  watering  place  will  lend  its  various  attractions  to  form 
an  extraordinary  motive  for  attendance. 

In  Ohio,  Indiana,  Iowa,  Illinois,  Michigan  and  Minnesota,  a  new 
educational  movement  is  now  well  under  way,  and  it  has  occurred  to 
me  that  an  hour  or  two  might  be  found  at  Saratoga  for  "taking  stock 
of  our  progress' '  thus  far,  to  the  end  that  this  new  work  may  gain 
momentum  from  the  net  results  of  collective  experience.  "The 
Teachers'  Reading  Circle"  bids  fair  to  become  an  established  institu- 
tion, and  if  its  plans  receive  the  sanction  of  the  teaching  class,  as  seems 
probable,  there  will  have  been  found  an  agency  for  the  education  of 
teachers  more  universal,  and  in  some  ways,  more  efHcient,  than  any 
now  in  force.  I  do  not  desire  that  the  National  Association  take  any 
formal  notice  of  this  new  organization ;  it  has  not  yet  passed  the  period 
of  experiment ;  but  it  seems  very  desirable  that  the  State  managers  of 

these  Reading  Circles  should  hold  a  conference  for  an  hour  or  two  for 
the  purpose  of  adopting  some  uniformities  of  practice.  I  venture  to 
nominate  Mr.  Burns,  of  Ohio,  and  Mr.  Geo.  P.  Brown,  of  Indiana,  as 
a  committee  to  provide  for  an  hour's  conference  during  the  coming 
meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Association  at  Saratoga. 

The  ayes  undoubtedly  have  it,  and  it  is  so  ordered. 


EDITORIAL  DEPARTMENT. 


An  anonymoas  tract  in  defense  of  the  spelling-book  comes  to  as  post-marked 
Baltimore,  Md.  In  it  the  claim  is  made  that  the  spellinf^-book  is  indispensable, 
and  that  the  doctrine  that  spelling  may  be  better  learned  from  the  readers  is  a 
heresy ;  spelling  can  be  tanght  Buccessfully  only  from  a  good  spelling  book. 

The  main  argument  is  that  fully  one-half  the  pupils  who  attend  public 
schools  never  advance  beyond  the  Third  Reader,  and  if  no  spelling-book  is  used 
there  will  be  a  very  large  number  of  words  in  common  use  which  they  will 
never  have  the  opportunity  of  learning  to  spell.  The  writer  of  the  tract  has 
taken  the  pains  to  examine  the  First,  Second  and  Third  Readers  of  one  of  the 
newest  and  most  approved  series,  and  he  finds  a  large  number  of  common 
words  wanting.  From  a  partial  computation  he  estimates  that  there  are  not 
less  than  2500  common  words  which  children  ought  to  know  but  which  they 
cannot  learn  from  the  first  three  numbers  of  any  modern  series  of  readers. 

It  is  altogether  probable  that  there  are  many  words  in  common  use  which 
are  not  found  in  the  first  three  books  oi  any  series  of  school  readers ;  but  in 
proving  this  the  writer  of  the  tract  does  not  make  out  his  case  in  favor  of  the 
spelling-book.  He  will  hardly  claim  that  by  the  time  children  have  finished 
the  Third  Reader  they  should  have  learned  all  that  in  after-life  they  will  find  de- 
sirable to  know;  nor  will  he  claim  that  the  school  reader  is  the  pupils'  only,  or 
even  chief,  means  of  gaining  a  knowledge  of  words,  aside  from  the  spelling- 
book.  We  can  scarcely  conceive  of  greater  folly  than  undertaking  to  teach 
children  who  withdraw  from  school  thus  early  the  spelling  of  all  the  words 
they  may  be  expected  to  find  use  for  in  life. 

It  may  be  said  in  general  that  the  best,  and  indeed  all,  that  can  be  done  for 
such  children  is  to  give  them  the  best  possible  start  at  learning,  to  put  them  in 
the  way  of  learning.  Applying  this  to  the  matter  of  spelling,  we  would  say 
that  the  teacher  who  begets  in  his  pupils  the  habit  of  close  attention  to  the 
spelling  of  the  words  they  have  occasion  to  use,  does  for  them  the  best  that  can 
be  done. 

We  have  been  inclined  to  think  of  the  spelling-book  as  belonging  to  the  past 
— as  suited  to  that  period  of  our  educational  history  when  spelling,  reading, 
writing  and  "ciphering'^  constituted  the  sum  total  of  school  work,  and  when  to 
be  able  to  name  in  order  the  letters  of  long  columns  of  unmeaning  words  was 
deemed  the  highest  evidence  of  scholarship.  If  there  is  any  place  for  the 
spelling-book  in  the  schools  of  the  present  it  is  certainly  not  in  any  of  the 
classes  below  the  Fourth  Reader.  Especially  should  those  pupils  who  can 
spend  but  a  short  time  in  school  be  kept  from  wasting  their  precious  time  in 
the  stupid  and  stupefying  work  of  memorizing  the  spelling  of  long  lists  of  words 
which  mean  nothing  to  them,  and  a  large  part  of  which  are  likely  never  to 
come  into  their  vocabulary.  Intelligent  teachers  in  this  day  know  that  some- 
thing far  better  can  be  done  for  these  little  ones.  They  can  be  trained  to  see 
words  completely  and  quickly  and  to  grasp  their  meaning.    They  can  also  be 
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trained  to  think  and  to  use  words  correctly  in  the  expression  of  thought.  A 
habit  of  close  observation  can  be  so  formed  that,  as  the  meaning  and  use  of 
new  words  are  learned,  their  correct  spelling  is  acquired  almost  unconsciously. 

A  bit  of  personal  experience  in  the  matter  of  teaching  spelling  may  not  be 
entirely  without  value  to  some  of  our  readers.  Twenty  years  ago,  the  writer 
was  one  of  ten  principals  of  the  Cleveland  Grammar  Schools.  It  was  in  the 
palmy  days  of  male  principals  in  Cleveland — ^gone  to  return  no  more ;  when 
Oviatt,  and  James,  and  Forbes,  and  Hardy,  and  Wood,  and  Fox,  and  the  rest, 
contended  for  the  honor  of  the  highest  rank  at  the  final  examination  of  their 
classes.  Marvelous  results  were  attained  in  spelling.  The  pupils  were  drilled 
on  the  allotted  pages  of  De Wolf's  speller  until,  on  fioal  examination,  the  av- 
erage standing  of  whole  classes  would  run  well  up  in  the  90's.  Such  results 
were  very  gratifying.  So  important  a  branch  as  spelling  was  not  neglected  in 
the  Cleveland  schools  in  those  days.  But,  alas !  When  we  came  to  grade  the 
manuscripts  of  these  same  pupils  in  other  studies,  we  found  many  of  them  full 
of  such  spelling  as  ontly,  booth,  iohare^  transative,  indiciiive,  and  ajitive. 
These  young  people  could  not  spell  when  spelling  was  needed. 

In  a  subsequent  experience  of  more  than  a  dozen  years  without  the  spelling- 
book,  very  much  better  practical  results  were  secured.  The  spelling  of  the 
pupils'  written  composition  was  much  better.  It  is  probably  true  that  pupils 
who  lack  the  spelling-book  training  will  sometimes  appear  at  disadvantage  in 
a  spelling  contest,  or  when  tested  by  a  list  of  selected  words ;  but  to  be  vic- 
torious in  a  spelling  match  is  not  "the  chief  end  of  man/'  and  never  repays  the 
time  and  labor  it  costs. 

The  only  real  benefit  of  learning  to  spell  is  to  be  able  to  write  words  correct- 
ly. Currie,  in  his  Common  School  Education,  gives  the  following  admirable 
statement  of  the  conditions  of  a  good  method  of  learning  spelling.  We  com- 
mend it  to  the  advocates  of  the  spelling-book : 

1.  ''Since  spelling  has  reference  to  the  forms  of  words,  the  eye  of  the  learn- 
er should  be  fatniliar  with  these  forms  from  having  repeatedly  observed  them 
before  he  can  reasonably  be  asked  to  reproduce  them  in  writing.  Spelling 
should  therefore  follow  reading,  which  alone  can  give  the  eye  that  familiarity ; 
nor  should  it  be  begun  until  the  pupil  has  read  enough  to  acquaint  him  with 
the  forms  of  the  commonest  words  in  the  language. 

2.  The  teaching  of  spelling  should  follow  the  general  law,  that  all  instruc. 
tion  in  the  forms  of  language  should  be  based  on  an  understanding  of  their 
meaning.  Just  as  in  the  case  of  reading,  the  sense  of  words  will  be  found  a 
far  stronger  and  more  interesting  bond  of  association  for  the  forms  of  words 
than  is  afforded  by  their  appearance  to  the  ear  or  the  eye  alone. 

3  If  spelling  is  learnt  for  the  sake  of  writing,  it  should  be  learnt  mainly 
through  that  art  to  which  it  is  afterward  to  be  applied,  and  only  temporarily 
and  subordinately  by  oral  instruction. 

The  old  method  of  learning  spelling,  which  consisted  of  learning  by  heart  the 
letters  in  columns  of  isolated  words,  contradicting  as  it  did  each  of  these  con- 
ditions, was  the  worst  possible,  because  the  most  unnatural  that  could  be 
devised." 

A  point  of  great  weakness  in  our  educational  system  is  the  incapacity  of 
many  who  are  charged  with  the  administration  of  school  affairs.    Men  are  set 
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to  plan  and  build  school-houses,  whom  a  man  of  means  and  taste  would  not 
entrust  with  the  construction  of  his  barn ;  men  are  charged  with  the  duty  of 
prescribing  courses  of  study  and  rules  and  regulations  for  the  government  of 
schools,  and  the  choice  of  text-books  for  the  pupils  to  study,  who  have  never 
themselves  mastered  the  simplest  rudiments  of  learning;  and  worse  than  all, 
the  most  delicate  and  important  duty  in  the  administration  of  school  affairs, 
the  selection  of  teachers,  often  devolves  upon  men  who  are  incapable  of  dis- 
cerning the  most  essential  qualifications  of  a  teacher.  When  shall  we  be  wise 
in  these  things  ?  When  shall  we  learn  to  recognize  the  fitness  of  appointing 
educated  men  to  places  of  authority  in  matters  of  education  ? 


How  beautiful  is  truth  !  How  exhilarating  its  fresh  breath  I  It  is  life  and 
health  to  the  soul.  The  truly  wise  buy  it  at  any  price  and  part  with  it  never. 
But,  alas,  how  few  can  see  its  beauty  or  appreciate  its  worth.  Most  men  are 
blind  and  perverse.  Truth  at  first-hand  is  to  them  an  abhorrence ;  they  can 
endure  it  only  in  the  form  of  tradition,  after  it  has  lost  its  purity  and  freshness. 
Even  the  best  men  seem  afraid  to  tread  out  on  the  open  waters  of  truth, 
lest  there  be  no  hand  strong  enough  to  hold  them  up. 


"See  that  the  memory  retains  the  words  and  the  meaning  will  take  care  of 
itself,'*  is  the  motto  exemplified  in  the  practice  of  many  teachers.  Others 
wiser  adopt  the  maxim,  "Arrest  attention,  arouse  interest,  cultivate  observa- 
tion, awaken  thought,  and  the  memory  will  take  care  of  itself."  A  third  class, 
wiser  than  either,  judiciously  combine  the  two.  Thoughts  are  never  complete 
until  they  are  embodied  in  words.  Well-memorized  words  are  the  casket  in 
which  thought-jewels  are  safely  kept ;  but  meaningless  words  are  an  empty 
casket. 


The  May  number  of  the  Andover  Review  contains  an  article  on  "What  may 
justly  be  demanded  of  Public  Schools,"  in  which  there  is  an  unusual  amount 
of  good  sense.  The  author,  Supt.  S.  T.  Button,  of  New  Haven,  shows  a  knowl- 
edge of  the  defects  as  well  as  the  excellences  of  our  school  system,  and  treats 
the  subject.with  candor  and  fairness.  After  referring  to  the  historical  basis  and 
organic  life  of  the  system,  and  considering  the  conditions  under  which  the 
schools  exist  and  the  difficulties  they  have  to  meet,  he  presents  under  three 
heads  what  he  considers  just  and  fair  to  demand  of  schools  "where  the  support 
is  ample  and  hearty,  and  where  teachers  and  supervisors  are  allowed  reason- 
able freedom  in  their  work." 

1.  The  school  should  lay  the  foundations  of  character,  quicken  the  moral 
sense,  and  help  the  child  to  become  an  honorable  citizen.  This  should  be 
done  by  building  up  and  strengthening  the  forces  within  the  child.  The  moral 
atmosphere  of  the  school  should  be  healthful  and  invigorating.  The  personal 
character  and  example  of  the  teacher  are  of  the  first  importance,  since  like  be- 
gets like.  Character  begets  character.  Right  action  should  grow  into  right 
habit.  Good  order,  punctuality,  cleanliness,  self-control,  attention,  applica- 
tion, should  be  practiced  until  they  become  habitual,  not  for  the  sake  of  ap. 
pearance,  but  for  the  sake  of  character. 
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The  writer  sets  little  store  by  abstract  and  formal  lessons  in  morals.  '* Ab- 
stract and  itinerant  gossip  about  right  and  wrong  in  the  school-room"  begets 
disgast.  Moral  instraction  should  be  clothed  in  concrete  form  in  order  to  in- 
terest and  impress  the  young.  Studies  in  the  lives  of  great  and  good  men,  the 
contemplation  of  noble  deeds,  the  memorizing  of  choice  selections  from  the 
best  authors,  all  tend  to  elevate  thought  and  ennoble  character.  Reverence 
for  God  and  respect  for  man  are  fundamental  in  good  character  and  should  be 
assiduously  cultivated. 

In  its  efforts  to  meet  the  demand  for  sound  moral  training,  the  school  has  a 
right  to  the  active  aid  and  sympathy  of  community. 

2.  The  school  should  train  for  life.  Efficient  power  is  of  more  conse- 
quence than  stores  of  knowledge.  Those  teachers  who  have  no  higher  aim 
than  to  fill  the  minds  of  their  pupils  with  knowledge,  or  to  keep  them  chained 
to  the  pages  of  a  text- book,  do  not  meet  the  requirements  of  the  age.  It  is  not 
unreasonable  to  demand  that  the  children  be  trained  "to  observe,  to  think,  and 
to  express  thought  clearly."  The  school  should  be  as  little  as  possible  sepa- 
rate from  the  every  day  life  of  the  world.  To  neglect  and  ignore  the  history 
and  politics  of  the  present,  the  business  of  the  store,  the  office  and  the  bank, 
the  news  of  the  world's  doings,  as  well  as  current  literature,  is  to  keep  the 
school  out  of  the  realm  of  the  real  and  practical  and  confine  it  to  a  dreary 
routine. 

Referring  to  the  claim  that  public  education  should  bj  partly  industrial,  Mr. 
Dutton  believes  that,  "were  the  time  of  pupils  somewhat  evenly  divided  be- 
tween manual  occupation  and  mental  labor,  there  would  be  a  more  full  and 
harmonious  development  of  the  powers,"  but  admits  the  difficulties  in  the  way 
of  the  speedy  adoption  of  a  measure  so  radical.  The  industrial  feature  of 
public  education,  however,  is  based  upon  a  true  principle,  which  will  eventually 
assert  itself. 

3.  The  school  must  furnish  the  child  with  a  good  store  of  information. 
But  even  here  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  amount  learned  is  of  less  importance 
than  the  manner  of  learning  it.  "A  modicum  of  well-digested  information  is 
better  than  a  mind  that  is  crammed." 

The  following  passages,  near  the  close  of  the  article,  will  give  our  readers  a 

fair  idea  of  its  general  tone  : 

"The  common  school  can  only  open  the  lower  windows  of  the  soul  to  the 
great  avenues  of  knowledge,  and  start  the  child  on  the  road  to  self- education. 
Those  who  are  fortunate  and  gifted  enough  to  reap  the  benefits  of  the  high 
school  may  properly  be  expected  to  have  a  thorough  elementary  education, 
and  perhaps  a  little  more  than  that.  The  idea  that  any  high  school  can  turn 
out  boys  and  girls  at  the  age  of  eighteen  thorouehly  educated,  or  too  much  ed- 
ucated, is  a  fallacy.  They  have  a  good  knowledge  of  mathematics,  but  not 
enough  to  enable  them  to  survey  a  field  or  construct  a  road.  They  have  taken 
the  first  steps  in  science,  but  must  have  further  training  and  long  experience 
before  they  can  be  experts  So,  also,  in  history,  politics,  and  general  liter- 
ature, the  test  of  excellence  must  be  that  a  few  things  have  been  done  well.  If 
there  is  anything  in  the  school  system  that  fosters  conceit  or  unfits  a  boy  or 
^irl  to  enter  upon  honest  labor  it  should  be  pointed  oat  and  speedily  erad- 
icated  -        .        . 

The  thing  above  all  others  to  be  desired  is  that  intelligent  and  well-disposed 
tax  payers  inform  themselves  as  to  the  conditions  under  which  teachers  in 
some  public  schools  are  obliged  to  work,  and  see  what  difficulties  are  en- 
coantered.    If  possible,  let  criticism  be  directed  against  a  speoifio  class  of 
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abuses  for  which  particular  persons  are  responsible.  It  is  not  fair  to  assume 
that  the  evils  existing  in  a  particular  school,  or  in  the  schools  of  any  town,  are 
universal.  No  preacher  or  doctor  wants  to  be  held  responsible  for  the  sins  of 
his  neiehbor, — no  more  does  the  teacher.  Let  ever^  one  bear  his  own  burden. 
I  shall  not  attempt  to  reconcile  the  demand  sometimes  made  for  greater  econ- 
omy in  school  expenditure.  One  would  suppose  from  occasional  writings  on 
this  subject  that  the  money  raised  by  the  school  tax  and  paid  to  teachers  is 
lost  to  circulation  ;  and  that  the  property  of  the  school  district  is  just  so  much 
reduced.  If  we  are  to  demand  so  much  of  the  school  system  is  it  not  right  that 
its  cost  should  be  greater  than  any  other  expenditure  ?  The  army  of  intelli- 
gent men  and  women  employed  to  take  the  place  of  parents  in  controlling, 
training,  and  instructing  the  children  of  the  land  are  not  misers.  The  money 
they  earn  flows  directly  back  to  their  patrons  through  the  legitimate  channels 
of  trade." 


The  concluding  paragraph  of  the  interesting  communication  published  in 
the  May  number  of  the  Monthly  on  "The  World's  Exposition, ''  speaks  in  de- 
preciative  terms  of  the  kindergarten  connected  with  the  Exhibit  of  the  Bureau 
of  Education,  and  thus  does  injustice — unintentionally  it  is  not  to  be  doubted 
— to  a  meritorious  enterprise.  The  lady  in  charge  of  the  school  is  one  of  the 
foremost  kindergartners  in  the  country,  distinguished  alike  for  her  skill  and 
sound  common-sense  views  in  training  children.  The  writer  of  this  paragraph 
had  unusual  opportunities  for  observing  the  little  school  in  question,  and  can 
say  that  he  has  never  seen  a  kindergarten  in  which,  as  it  seemed  to  him,  the 
management  more  nearly  conformed  to  the  principles  laid  down  for  child- 
culture  by  Froebel.  The  actions  of  the  children  which  the  writer  of  the  com- 
munication referred  to  criticises,  certainly  were  exceptional.  J.  H. 


OHIO  EDUCATION  EXHIBIT. 

The  younger  States  of  the  Union  make  the  finest  display  in  the  great  Expo- 
sition at  New  Orleans.  Nebraska,  Kansas,  and  Dakota  have  the  best  exhibits 
of  agricultural  resources ;  and  Iowa  and  Minnesota  of  school  work.  The  rea- 
son why  the  newer  States  should  exert  themselves  to  excel  is  not  far  to  seek. 
They  want  more  people,  and  these  exhibitions  are  a  striking  means  of  making 
known  their  several  advantages.  The  older  States,  being  under  no  such  pres- 
sure, have  on  a  more  sober  garb,  and  at  a  cursory  glance,  one  is  inclined  to  pro- 
nounce their  exhibits  far  inferior;  but  a  more  thorough  investigation  modifies 
such  an  opinion.  Ohio  is  one  of  these.  The  exhibit  of  its  material  resources 
is  at  first  somewhat  disappointing,  but  the  more  it  is  studied  the  better  it  is 
seen  to  be.  It  covers  a  great  variety  of  productions,  and  is  one  of  the  best  ar- 
ranged in  the  Exposition.  Its  education  exhibit,  it  is  not  too  much  to  say, 
stands  among  the  foremost  of  those  of  the  older  States,  and  it  will  scarcely  be 
denied  by  any  one,  that  in  drawing,  altogether  the  first,  both  in  quantity  and 
quality  of  work. 

A  late  start  was  made  toward  getting  together  the  material  for  Ohio's  Educa- 
tion Exhibit,  but  had  all  the  cities  and  towns  which  were  expected  to  lend  aid 
to  the  undertaking  done  as  well  as  those  which  did  contribute,  there  would 
have  been  serious  difficulty  in  finding  sufficient  space  to  display  all  the  work 
sent  in.  It  was  in  accordance  with  the  design  of  the  School  Commissioner, 
that  the*  work  of  pupils  should  constitute  the  leading  feature  of  the  exhibit,  he 
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believing  that  in  this  way  only  could  the  workings  of  the  school  system  of  the 
State  be  best  shown.  The  examination  papers  sent  in  from  the  cities  and 
towns  which  contribated  were  abundant  in  quantity  and  of  a  high  order  of  ex- 
cellence. 

Thirty  cities,  towns  and  villages  are  in  some  way  represented  in  the  exhibit. 
Eighteen  of  these  sent  in  students'  work.  The  following  are  the  names  and  the 
number  of  volumes  of  papers  contributed  by  each : 

Bellevue,  1  volume ;  Belpre,  1  volume ;  Bluffton,  unbound  papers  represent- 
ing the  several  grades  of  pupils;  Ghillicothe,  10  volumes;  Cincinnati,  53  vol- 
umes and  1  volume  of  slate-work ;  Circleville,  5  volumes ;  Columbus,  13  vol- 
umes; Gallipolis,  4  volumes ;  Hamilton,  12  volumes;  Manchester.  1  volume; 
New  Philadelphia,  unbound  papers  representing  all  grades  of  pupils;  Oberlin, 
2  volumes;  Oxford,  1  volume;  Portsmouth,  2  volumes;  Springfield,  14  vol- 
umes; West  Milton,  unbound  manuscripts;  Xenia,  10 volumes;  Zaleski,  1  vol- 
ume.   Total  number  of  bound  volumes,  including  volume  of  slate-work,  130. 

Six  cities  furnished  pupils'  work  in  drawing.  Cincinnati  sent  2049  drawings ; 
Columbus,  389;  Dayton,  40;  Gallipolis,  34  drawing-books;  Hamilton,  1  bound 
volume;  Springfield,  143  drawings.  The  drawings  from  Columbus,  Dayton, 
and  Springfield,  572  in  number,  are  displayed  on  wall  space.  Those  from 
Cincinnati  are  in  eight  large  portfolios.  The  drawings  from  Daytoii  are  the 
work  of  the  students  of  the  Industrial  Night  Drawing  Schools,  and  are  the  only 
ones  in  the  Exposition  from  that  class  of  schools.  In  addition  to  her  drawings, 
Springfield  has  on  exhibition  21  beautiful  specimens  of  scroll-sawing  from  pu- 
pils of  the  5th,  6th.  and  7th  grades.  In  the  above  list  have  not  been  counted 
the  hundred  illustrative  drawings  scattered  through  the  volumes  of  examination 
papers,  most  of  which  are  of  a  very  high  order  of  merit 

The  drawings  from  Columbus  were  put  in  place  by  Prof.  W.  S.  Goodnough, 
City  Superintendent  of  drawing.  The  arrangement  is  the  most  systematic  and 
logical  of  any  in  the  Exposition  or  ever  made  in  the  country. 

In  the  Ohio  exhibit  of  drawings  every  grade  of  schools,  from  the  infants  of 
the  first  school  year  to  the  highest  grade  of  the  high  and  normal  schools,  is 
represented,  and  every  kind  of  drawings  shown, — copies  from  the  flat,  drawings 
from  casts  and  from  the  round,  geometrical,  architectural  and  mechanical 
drawings  and  inventive  and  decorative,  and  these  in  black  and  white  and  in 
colors.  From  the  evidence  furnished  by  this  display,  it  may  be  justly  con- 
cluded that  drawing  is  making  excellent  progress  in  Ohio  schools. 

Photographs  of  school  buildings  to  the  number  of  53  were  sent  in  from  20 
cities  and  towns.  There  were  also  sent  in  10  interior  views  of  school-rooms 
and  a  view  of  the  interior  of  the  Public  Library  of  Cincinnati.  A  large  num- 
ber of  the  photographs  of  school  buildings  had  been  obtained  through  the  ex- 
ertions of  Hon.  Homer  Hamilton,  Ohio  Commissioner  of  the  Exposition,  and 
Hon.  John  C.  Eeffer,  Secretary  of  the  Commission,  for  their  general  exhibit, 
but  were  kindly  turned  over  by  them  to  the  Education  Exhibit  There  are 
also  on  exhibition  portraits  of  seven  eminent  State  educators,  all,  with  a  single 
exception,  deceased. 

Besides  a  large  number  of  copies  of  the  school  laws  of  the  State  and  of  the 

Commissioner's  Report,  there  are  in  the  exhibit  58  volumes  of  school  reports, 
and  three  bound  volumes  of  the  Educational  Monthly,  presented  by  the 
proprietor. 
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In  the  way  of  charts  by  students  are  shown  a  geological  chart  from  the  Belpre 
High  School,  three  survey  charts  from  Ada  Normal  School,  and  a  chart  of  the 
working  section  of  a  railroad  from  the  Troy  High  School.  Three  large  charts 
are  exhibited  on  which  are  set  forth  the  school  system  of  the  State,  the  average 
cost  of  tuition  in  the  several  counties,  and  general  statistics  collated  from  Com- 
missioner Brown's  Report. 

To  the  above  may  be  added  a  large  framed  specimen  of  penmanship  from 
the  Superintendent  of  Penmanship  at  Hillsboro. 

A  special  and  interesting  feature  of  the  exhibit  is  a  collection  of  books  by 
Cincinnati  authors,  brought  together  and  forwarded  by  Superintendent  Peaslee, 
of  the  Cincinnati  schools.  In  this  collection  are  218  bound  volumes  and  44 
pamphlets. 

One  of  the  three  divisions  of  space  assigned  to  Ohio  is  almost  entirely  occu- 
pied by  a  college  exhibit  This  is  entirely  unique,  no  other  State  having  at- 
tempted such  an  enterprise.  The  exhibit  was  put  up  by  Prof.  A.  H.  Tuttle,  of 
the  Ohio  State  University.  In  it  are  presented  on  printed  charts  the  statistics 
of  16  colleges,  viz. :  Adelbert,  Antioch,  Baldwin  University,  Buchtel  College, 
University  of  Cincinnati,  Denison  University,  Hiram  College,  Kenyon,  Mari- 
etta, Oberlin,  Ohio  State  University,  Ohio  University,  Ohio  Wesleyan  Uni- 
versity, Otterbein  University,  Wittenberg  College,  and  the  University  of 
Wooster.  There  are  also  34  photographs  of  college  buildings,  30  of  interior 
views,  and  7  of  scenery  in  the  vicinity  of  colleges. 

There  are  13  large  drawings  by  students  displayed  on  wall  space ;  and  four 
large  statistical  charts,  prepared  under  the  direction  of  Prof  Tuttle,  give  a 
comprehensive  view  of  the  condition  of  the  higher  education  in  our  State.  A 
cabinet  of  students'  work  in  wood  and  in  iron  should  not  be  omitted  from  the 
catalogue  of  this  exhibit. 

Of  course  the  exhibit  from  Ohio  is  far  from  being  complete.  The  schools  of 
the  benevolent  and  reformatory  institutions  of  the  State  are  not  all  represent- 
ed. Pupils'  work  from  them  would  have  added  much  to  the  interest  of  our 
collection.  Neither  are  the  country  schools  represented  further  than  by  the 
photographs  of  three  school  buildings.  When  this  class  of  schools  shall  be 
placed  under  efficient  supervision,  as  they  now  are  in  a  few  townships,  it  will 
not  be  difficult  in  a  future  Exposition  to  supply  such  a  deficiency. 

It  is  by  no  means  possible  to  make  a  satisfactory  showing  of  the  work  of  a 
great  system  of  schools  by  means  of  an  exhibit.  The  greatest  and  best  part  of 
such  work  is  too  spiritual  to  be  embodied  in  material  forms.  Yet  I  believe  the 
Ohio  exhibit  as  it  now  stands  will  give  a  thoughtful  investigator  a  notion  not 
altogether  inadequate  of  a  system  of  schools  upon  which  is  expended  annually 
the  mighty  sum  of  nearly  ten  millions  of  dollars.  J.  H. 


THE  OHIO  TEACHERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  thirty-sixth  annual  session  will  be  held  at  Chautauqua,  July  7,  8  and  0. 
Chairman  McMillau  and  Secretary  Loos  both  write  that  very  satisfactory  ar- 
rangements have  been  made,  and  a  very  large  meeting  is  expected. 

RAILROAD   RATES. 

N.  Y.  P.  ft  0.  will  convey  teachers  from  any  point  on  their  road  and  return 
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ftt  1  cent  per  mile  each  way,  and  at  still  lower  special  rates,  as  follows :  From 
Cincinnati  and  return,  $7.00 ;  Hamilton,  $6.75;  Middletown,  $6.75 ;  Dayton, 
$6.50;  Springfield,  $6.25;  Urbana,  $6.25;  Marion,  $5.15;  Galion,  $4.90; 
Mansfield,  $4.60;  AsUand,  $4.30;  West  Salem,  $3.90;  BnrbanV,  $3.75;  Ster- 
ling, $3.60;  Wadsworth,  $3.50;  Akron,  $3.30;  Kent,  $3.10;  Greston,  $3.60; 
Ravenna,  $2.95;  Cleyeland,  $3.50;  Solon,  $3.40;  Garrettsville,  $2.80;  Phal- 
anx, $2.65;  LeaYitt8burg,$2.55;  Warren,  $2.50 ;  Niles,  $2.60;  Girard,  $2.50  ; 
Yoangstown,  $2.40 ;  Hubbard,  $2.30;  Sharon,  $2.25;  Greenville,  $2.00 ;  Cort- 
land, $2.30;  Canfield,  2.85;  Washingtonville,  $3.05;  Leetonia,  $3.05 ;  New 
Lisbon,  $3.25 ;  N.  Lewisburg.  6.00 ;  Rich  wood,  $5.45. 

The  C,  C,  C.  &  I.  R.  R.  will  also  convey  teachers  to  Chautauqua  and  return 
as  follows:  From  Cincinnati,  $7.00;  Middletown,  $6.75;  Springfield,  $6.25; 
Marion,  $5.15;  Galion,  $4.90;  Wellington,  $4.60;  Delaware,  $5.60 ;  Mechan- 
icsburg,  $6.25 ;  Bellefontaine,  $6.25 ;  Shelby,  $4.60;  Edison,  $5.20;  Columbus^ 
$6.05 ;  Sidney,  $6.50 ;  Crestline,  $4.90 ;  Cardington,  $5.25 ;  MarysvUle,  $5.95.' 

Roads  leading  into  Columbus  from  the  South  will  connect  with  the  C,  C,  C. 
h  I.  at  half  fare. 

The  Lake  Shore  has  promised  reduced  fare  but  has  not  quoted  rates. 

Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie  will  make  rates  as  low  as  possible  from  any  point  on 
their  line  between  Toledo  and  Marietta,  via  Creston  and  N.  Y.  P.  &  0.,  and 
will  name  rates  later.  The  C,  L.  h  W.,  and  the  Penna.  R.  R.'s  will  sell  tick- 
ets at  reduced  rates  to  points  connecting  with  N.  Y.,  P.  &  0.,  if  parties  will 
notify  agents  of  stations  nearest  them  about  how  many  will  go  from  those  sta- 
tions.   Chicago  &  Atlantic  will  make  one  cent  a  mile  each  way. 

Reduced  rates  are  expected  from  the  B.  &0.,  I.,  B.  &  W.,  and  other  connect- 
ing roads,  but  they  have  not  yet  quoted  rates.    Tickets  will  be  good  July  6-20. 

An  arrangement  has  been  made  by  which  those  desiring  to  attend  the  Na- 
tional Association  at  Saratoga,  the  following  week,  can  secure  tickets  at  re- 
duced rates  at  Chautauqua. 

ENTERTAINMENT. 

The  Sherman  House,  at  Jamestown,  the  Kent  and  Lakeview  houses,  at  Lake- 
wood,  Hotel  Athenaeum,  at  Chautauqua,  the  Grand  Hotel,  at  Point  Chautau- 
qua, and  the  Chautauqua  House,  at  Maysville,  will  entertain  teachers  at  Udo 
dollars  a  day. 

Boarding  in  cottages  on  the  Assembly  grounds  will  range  from  $5  to  $10  per 
week. 

STEAMBOAT  RATES. 

From  Lakewood  to  Chautauqua  and  return,  25  cents ;  from  Mayville  to 
Chautauqua  and  return,  10  cents. 

NOTES. 

All  the  sessions  of  the  Association  will  be  held  on  the  Assembly  grounds  at 
Chautauqua. 

The  program  may  be  found  in  the  April  number  of  the  Monthly. 

The  Annual  Address  will  be  delivered  by  Andr.  J.  Rickoff,  of  Yonkers,  New 
York.  This  will  please  everybody.  The  Committee  could  not  have  made  a 
more  fitting  choice. 

Contrary  to  expectation,  the  New  York  Association  will  not  meet  with  us  at 
Chautauqua.  The  committee  yielded  to  the  desire  of  many  of  the  members  to 
meet  at  Saratoga,  where  the  National  Association  is  to  be  held. 
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For  farther  information,  write  to  Reuben  McMillan,  Yonngstown,  0.,  or  to 
Ckarles  L.  Loos,  Jr.,  Dayton,  O. 

Farther  announcements  may  be  made  in  our  next  issue,  as  that  will  reach 
subscribers  several  days  before  the  meeting. 

At  least  a  thousand  Ohio  teachers  ought  to  pitch  their  tents  on  the  shores  of 
the  beautiful  lake  Chautauqua  this  year. 

The  Chautauqua  Teachers'  Retreat  follows  the  Ohio  Teachers'  Association.. 


Referring  to  Mr.  Morris's  article  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Monthly,  in 
which  he  advocates  making  Monday  the  rest-day  for  teachers  and  pupils  in- 
stead of  Saturday,  the  GanadLa  School  Journal  takB  whether  a  still  stronger 
case  could  not  be  made  out  in  faw>r  of  having  the  rest  in  mid-week,  say  on 
Wednesday  ? 

We  feel  like  urging  young  teachers  and  those  occupying  the  more  obscure 
positions  to  attend  the  meeting  at  Chautauqua.  The  advantages  of  attending 
such  gatherings  are  worth  making  sacrifices  for.  It  is  a  means  of  enlarge- 
ment. Besides  the  enlarged  views  of  the  work  which  the  addresses  and  dis- 
cussions are  calculated  to  give,  there  is  an  enlargement  of  view  and  an  en- 
largement of  heart  from  association  with  such  a  body  of  workers.  The  Ohio 
teacher,  desirous  of  rising  in  his  profession,  and  yet  keeping  himself  aloof  from 
the  State  Association,  stands  very  much  in  his  own  light. 


THE  SARATOGA  MEETING. 

The  National  Educational  Association  convenes  at  Saratoga  the  week  fol- 
lowing the  meeting  of  the  Ohio  Association  at  Chautauqua.  The  arrangements 
are  very  complete  in  every  department,  and  a  grand  meeting  is  expected.  All 
the  leading  railroad  lines  feom  the  west  have  agreed  to  sell  round-trip  tickets, 
from  all  principal  stations,  at  one  and  one-third  fares.  Round-trip  tickets 
from  Chautauqua  to  Saratoga  will  be  sold  for  $9.00. 

Rates  of  board  will  range  from  $1.00  a  day  at  hoarding  houses  to  $2.50  and 
$3.00  a  day  at  the  best  hotels. 

Book  notices  and  a  number  of  news  items  prepared  for  this  issue  have  been 
crowded  out. 


EDUCATIONAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

— ^The  thirteenth  annual  commencement  of  the  Marion  High  School  occurred 
May  28.    Ten  graduates. 

— The  Bellaire  Board  of  Education  requires  each  candidate  for  graduation  to 
hold  a  teachers'  certrficate. 

— The  thirteenth  annual  commencement  of  the  Findlay  High  School  was 
held  May  22.    Fourteen  graduates. 

— The  Pike  County  institute  will  be  held  the  third  week  of  August.    W.  G. 
Williams  and  F.  H.  Dewart  are  the  instructors. 
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— ^The  second  annual  commencement  of  the  Leesburg  High  School  was  held 
May  22.    Three  graduates.    S.  M.  Taggart  is  the  superintendent. 

— The  eleventh  annual  commencement  of  the  Shields  High  School,  at  Sey- 
mour, Ind.,  was  held  May  21.    William  S.  Wood,  Superintendent. 

— The  teachers  of  Ross  County  will  hold  their  annual  institute  the  last  week 
of  August.  Instructors,  John  McBurney,  William  Richardson  and  Abram 
Brown. 

— The  next  annual  session  of  the  Licking  County  institute  begins  August  10, 
and  continues  two  weeks.  A.  B.  Johnson,  of  Avondale,  is  the  principal  in- 
structor. 

— The  New  Lexington  High  School  held  its  seventh  annual  commencement 
May  27.  A  large  class  was  graduated.  The  schools  are  under  the  charge  of 
James  C.  Fowler. 

— The*Coshocton  County  institute  is  to  begin  Aug.  3,  and  close  Aug.  28.  In- 
structors :  J.  M.  Yarnell.  W.  S.  McClure,  T.  D.  Duncan,  Robert  T.  Piatt,  and 
Charles  E.  Stoaks. 

— The  Holmes  County  institute  will  be  held  at  Millersburg  for  one  week,  be- 
ginning Aug.  31.  Supt's  Moulton,  of  Warren,  and  Jones,  of  Massillon,  have 
been  engaged  as  instructors. 

— The  graduating  exercises  of  the  Germantown  High  School  were  held  May 
22.  Six  graduates.  The  annual  address  was  delivered  on  Thursday  evening, 
May  21,  by  Snpt  J.  J.  Burns,  of  Dayton. 

— The  Guernsey  County  institute  will  be  held  at  Quaker  City  during  the 
week  beginning  Aug.  24.  Dr.  Schuyler,  of  Berea,  and  W.  H.  Venable,  of  Cin- 
ciitiati,  have  been  engaged  as  instructors. 

— ^The  annual  session  of  the  Hamilton  County  institute  will  be  held  at  Mt. 
Healthy  during  the  week  beginning  Aug.  17.  Instructors :  John  Hancock, 
Aaron  Schuyler,  J.  P.  Cummins,  C.  S.  Fay,  and  Miss  M.  Morris. 

— The  first  graduating  exercises  in  any  country  school  in  Warren  County, 
Ohio,  were  held  May  1,  at  Turtlecreek,  five  miles  from  Lebanon.  Three  young 
ladies  received  diplomas.    J.  M.  Mulford  has  had  charge  of  the  school. 

— The  book-publishing  firm  of  Ginn,  Heath  h  Co.,  Boston,  was  dissolved  May 

6th,  by  limitation,  D.  C.  Heath  retiring.  The  business  will  be  continued  by 
Edwin  Ginn,  George  A.  Plimpton  ana  F.  B.  Ginn,  under  the  firm  name  of 
Ginn  &  Co. 

— The  Lakeside    Summer  Normal    School  will  assemble  June  thirtieth. 

Prof.  Trueblood,  of  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.,  and  other  prominent  colleges,  will  give 
the  instruction  in  Elocution.  For  circulars  address  the  Secretary,  Prof.  B. 
Parsons,  Delaware,  0. 

— The  Ohio  State  University  is  just  completing  its  twelfth  year.  It  is,  in 
many  respects,  one  of  the  strongest  institutions  of  its  kind  in  the  West.  The 
faculty,  with  the  addition  of  two  members  which  the  trustees  have  recently  de- 
cided upon,  will  number  twenty  members  besides  several  assistants.  During 
the  next  year  no  less  than  $13,000  will  be  expended  in  apparatus  and  other 
appliances  for  instruction.  The  six  existing  laboratories  will  be  strengthened, 
a  seventh  will  be  opened,  a  veterinary  museum  will  be  established,  and  the  li- 
brary will  receive  important  additions.  When  you  go  to  Columbus  do  not  fail 
to  visit  the  Stftte  University. 
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— ^In  the  last  fifteen  years,  women  have  been  admitted  to  uniyersitiesin  Swe- 
den, Norway,  Russia,  Switzerland,  Italy,  Spain,  and  France.  At  St.  Peters- 
burg in  1882  ninety-nine  yonng  women  received  degrees  in  literature  and  his- 
tory and  sixty- four  in  science. 

I  — The  first  article  in  the  June  number  of  "The  Chautauquan"  is  "The  Mtch- 

\  anism  of  the  English  Language,"  by  President  D.  H.  Wheeler.     In  this  article 

the  writer  says  the  relative  pronoun  is  opposed  by  the  tendencies  prevailing  in 
English  syntax,  and  it  will  not  be  long  before  we  shall  begin  to  say  "The  rel- 

I  ATIVE  PRONOUN  MUST  GO." 

— A  teachers'  institute  was  held  at  Shreveport,  La.,  the  first  week  of  May. 
There  was  a  good  attendance  and  a  very  gratifying  interest  in  the  proceedings. 
A  local  association,  auxiliary  to  the  State  Association,  was  organized,  with 
Supt.  T.  F.  Bell  as  President,  and  Miss  Carrie  D.  Durham  as  Secretary.  The 
teachers  of  the  Southland  are  bestirring  themselves. 

— The  teachers  of  Lake  and  Geauga  Counties  held  a  union  meeting  at  Char- 
don,  May  23,  with  the  following  program : 

Inaugural  Address. — Supt.  C.  D.  Harrison,  Madison. 

Informal  diACussion  of  the  questions :  Should  a  teacher  use  language  whose 
meaning  is  not  known  to  the  pupils  ?  How  do  teachers  destroy  the  self-respect 
of  pupils  ? 

Paper. — Literature  in  our  Common  Schools,  Prof.  C.  A.  Vincent,  Chester,  0. 

Discussion.— Opened  by  Prin.  Jno.  P.  Harden,  Painesville. 

Question  : — ^Who  shall  assign  the  pupil  to  his  classes,  the  teacher  or  the 
parent? 

— A  Mr.  Wild  has  recently  returned  to  England  from  a  tour  of  inspection  of 
elementary  schools  on  the  Continent,  and  reports  his  observations  to  a  Confer- 
ence of  Elementary  teachers  at  Norwich.  He  finds  that  school  hours  abroad 
are  shorter  than  in  England ;  that  the  tenure  of  teachers  is  during  good  be- 
havior ;  that  teachers'  pensions  are  a  real  maintenance,  not  a  mere  pittance 
as  in  England ;  that  school  supervisors'  visits  are  like  angels',  not  like  a  detec- 
tive's or  exciseman's ;  that  school  regulations  and  courses  of  study  are  framed 
by  educators,  not  by  casual  officials ;  that  none  but  adult  trained  teachers  are 
employed ;  and  that  there  is  no  striving  after  percentages,  or  after  that  mirac- 
ulous accuracy  which  costs  English  teachers  and  English  scholars  so  much 
weariness  and  pain.  "Nowhere/'  says  Mr.  Wild,  "did  I  find  any  signs  of  worry 
and  anxiety." 

—We  have  several  times  referred  to  the  schools  of  Beavercreek  township, 
Greene  County,  Ohio,  as  a  good  illustration  of  what  may  be  done  in  the  way  of 
classifying  country  schools  and  pursuing  a  regular  course  of  study.  We  have 
now  the  pleasure  of  noting  the  graduating  exercises  of  these  schools.  They 
were  held  on  Friday,  May  9.  Seven  boys  and  five  girls  received  diplomas. 
An  address  was  delivered  by  Dr.  Hancock,  of  Dayton,  and  remarks  were  made 
by  Rev.  Mr.  Yockey  and  Supt  Cox,  of  Xenia,  W.  S.  Taylor,  township  super- 
intendent of  Bethel  township,  Clark  County,  and  by  the  president  of  the  board 
of  same  township.  The  diplomas  were  presented  by  W.  W.  Donham,  the 
township  superintendent  The  church  in  which  the  exercises  were  held  was 
filled  to  its  utmost  capacity  throughout  the  day,  and  the  horses  and  carriages 
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which  occapied  the  surroundlag  grounds  gave  quite  the  appearance  of  a  camp- 
meeting.    A  sumptuous  dinner  was  spread,  of  which  all  partook. 

Well  done  Beavercreek  I  While  many  are  discussing  doubtfully  the  possibil- 
ity of  organizing  and  conducting  country  schools  in  this  way,  Beavercreek  and 
a  few  other  townships  are  solving  the  problem  practically. 

— N.  E.  0.  T.  A. — Bros.  Comings,  of  Norwalk,  and  Thomas,  of  Lodi,  have 
each  very  kindly  sent  us  a  report  of  the  meeting  of  the  North-Eastern  Ohio 
Teachers'  Association,  at  Norwalk,  on  Saturday,  May  16.  We  have  not  space 
to  print  both,  and  to  avoid  choosing  between  them  we  glean  from  both.  The 
delightful  spring  day,  the  beautiful  and  convenient  place  of  meeting,  and  re- 
duced fare  on  the  rail-roads,  were  all  favorable  to  a  large  attendance,  and  the 
spacious  hall  of  the  new  school  building  was  well  filled. 

The  main  drift  of  all  the  papers  and  discussions  was  in  the  direction  of  the 
same  great  thought,  right  living.  Mr.  Hinsdale's  paper  on  moral  train- 
ing went  to  the  heart  of  the  subject.  The  prevailing  sentiment  expressed  in 
the  discussion  following  exalted  the  teacher  of  strong  convictions  and  good  in- 
fluence above  text-books  and  codes  of  morals. 

Much  interest  was  manifested  in  the  subject  of  Manual  Training  as  pre- 
sented by  Mr.  Dowd  and  Mr.  Miller,  the  latter  having  charge  of  the  manual 
training  department  of  the  Toledo  High  School.  This  department,  established 
about  three  months  ago,  has  already  become  very  popular,  about  half  the  boys 
in  the  high  school  taking  the  work  in  connection  with  their  regular  studies.  Im- 
proved health  and  mental  vigor  are  already  manifest. 

The  paper  on  ''The  Home,  the  School,  and  the  Church/'  by  J.  W.  Knott,  of 

Tiffin,  was  excellent  in  thought  and  style  and  full  of  practical  suggestion. 

W.  S.  Eversole  of  Wooster,  gave  a  scholarly  treatment  of  the  conscience  and 
its  relations  to  the  other  faculties  and  to  conduct,  in  his  paper  on  the  Educa- 
tion of  the  Conscience. 

Dinner  was  served  in  the  parlors  of  the  Baptist  church. 

— S.  E.  0.  T.  A— The  South-Eastern  Ohio  Teachers'  Association  held  a 
meeting  at  Athens,  May  1  and  2.  The  exercises  consisted  of  an  address  of 
welcome  by  Dr.  H.  M.  Lash,  President  of  the  Athens  School  Board,  and  a  re- 
sponse by  W.  H.  Davis,  of  Middleport ;  an  inaugural  address  by  Pres.  A.  A. 
Moulton,  of  Rio  Grande  College  ;  "Habits  of  Observation,"  by  F.  P.  Ames,  of 
Belpre,  0. ;  "Impending  Dangers,"  by  B.  W.  Stevenson,  of  Columbus,  0. ;  an 
evening  lecture,  by  Prof.  C.  L.  Mees,  of  Ohio  University ;  ''English  Classics,'* 
by  Margaret  Stewart,  of  Pomeroy,  0. ;  "Some  of  the  Elements  of  Success,"  by 
M.  E.  Hard,  of  Gallipolis,  0. 

The  Secretary,  Miss  Kate  Boyd,  adds  the  following:  The  meeting  was  one 
of  pleasure  and  profit.  The  papers  were  all  of  a  high  order  of  merit.  The  in- 
augural address  of  Pres.  Moulton,  and  the  concise  and  clear-cut  talk  of  Prof. 
J.  M.  Davis  are  deserving  of  special  mention.  To  show  you  that  we  are  inter- 
ested in  OUT  own  educational  Journal  I  append  a  copy  of  a  resolution  passed 
by  the  association. 

Eeaolvedt  That  we  recommend  the  Ohio  Educational  Monthly  to  all 
teachers  as  being  one  of  the  best  educational  journals  in  the  land ;  and  fur- 
ther, we  commend  it  specially  to  Ohio  teachers,  since  it  is  our  own  State  jour- 
nal and  makes  special  advances  along  the  line  of  educational  work  in  our  own 
State. 

The  Monthly  duly  appreciates  this  kind  expression  of  confidence  and  good 
will 
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PERSONAL. 

— G.  J.  Gordon  is  superintendent  of  schools  at  Germantown,  0. 

— W.  0.  Bailey  has  been  chosen  superintendent  of  schools  at  LaRue,  O. 

— ^F.  H.  Dewart  has  been  re-elected  superintendent  of  schools  at  Waverly, 
Ohio. 

— D.  H.  Campbell  has  been  re-elected  principal  of  the  Millersburg  High 
School. 

— John  E.  Morris,  superintendent  of  schools  at  Garrettsville,  has  been  re- 
elected. 

— Jonas  Cook  and  his  entire  corps  of  teachers  haTC  been  unanimously  re- 
elected at  Genoa,  0. 

Supt.  J.  W.  Zeller,  of  Findlay,  Ohio,  has  been  re- elected  for  a  term  of  two 
years.    Salary.  $1400. 

— C,  C.  Davidson  is  one  of  the  instructors  engaged  for  the  Noble  County  in- 
stitute at  Caldwell,  Aug.  10. 

~B.  F.  Jones  has  been  re  elected  superintendent  of  schools  at  Bellaire, 
Ohio,  for  a  term  of  two  years. 

— L.  D.  Bonebrake  has  been  re-elected  superintendent  of  schools  at  Elmore, 
0.    He  has  held  the  position  for  two  years. 

^-J.  A.  McDowell  has  been  unanimously  re-elected  superintendent  of  the 
Millersburg  schools,  with  an  increase  of  $100  in  salary. 

^ — P.  W.  Search,  after  serving  two  years  as  superintendent  of  the  schools  of 
Sidney,  0.,  has  been  re-elected  for  u  term  of  three  years. 

— G.  A.  Frambes,  for  fifteen  years  assistant-superintendent  of  the  Columbus 
schools  and  clerk  of  the  board  of  education,  declines  re  election. 

— J.  H.  Snyder  has  been  re  elected  superintendent  of  schools  at  Mt.  Gilead, 
0.,  for  a  term  of  two  years,  with  an  addition  of  $100  to  his  salary. 

— J.  M.  Ebrite  is  to  continue  in  charge  of  the  schools  at  Huntsville,  Logan 
Co.,  for  another  year,  with  R.  G.  Reed  in  the  grammar  department. 

— F.  H.  Windate,  principal  of  the  schools  of  Fair  Haven,  0.,  has  been  unan- 
imously elected  superintendent  of  the  Camden  schools  for  the  ensuing  year. 

— G.  N.  Carruthers  has  been  re-elected  superintendent  of  schools  at  Salem, 
0.,  for  a  term  of  two  years.     He  has  already  served  eight  years  in  this  position. 

— ^W.  H.  McFarland,  for  the  past  year  in  charge  of  the  schools  at  Yellow 
Springs,  Ohio,  has  been  elected  superintendent  of  schools  at  Jeffersonville, 
Ohio. 

Elijah  Burgess  has  been  unanimously  re-elected  superintendent  of  the  schools 
of  Cambridge,  Ohio,  for  a  term  of  two  years.  Salary  increased  from  $1200  to 
$1500. 

— H.  A.  Brandyberry  has  been  re-elected  principal  of  the  Gallipolis  High 
School.  Mrs.  S.  M.  Cherrington  has  been  re-elected  for  her  seventh  year  as 
assistant. 

— Gov.  Hoadly  has  appointed  Supt.  Peaslee,  of  Cincinnati,  Director  of  the 
State  Forestry  Bureau  for  six  years — an  office  created  at  the  last  session  of  the 
Legislature. 

— Chas.  F.  Eoehler  has  been  elected  to  the  superintendency  of  the  Burbank 
schools,  Wayne  Co.,  0.  Mr.  K.  has  for  several  years  been  in  charge  of  the  Mt. 
Eaton  Schools. 

— ^B.  W.  Stevenson  made  an  address  before  the  graduating  class  of  the  Ash- 
ley High  school,  April  24.  He  also  addressed  the  Hamilton  County  teachers' 
association,  May  9. 
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—J.  W.  MacEinnoQ  has  engagements  for  institute  work  during  tbe  month 
of  August,  aa  follows :  London,  Ang.  3;  Bellefontnine,  Aug.  10.,  two  we&ka; 
HarjBTille,  Aug.  24. 

Miss  Maggie  Plummer,  of  West  Union,  has  beeo  apijointed  a  member  ofthe 
Board  of  School  Examiners  for  Adams  Count;.  Right,  we  saj.  Let  other 
counties  follow  the  example. 

—President  Long,  of  Anlioch  College,  has  received  $7,000  and  paBses  for 
three  jears  over  the  P.,  C.  and  St.  L.  rail-road,  for  injuries  received  in  a 
wreck  on  the  Little  Miami  rail-road. 

— Supt.  S.  Weimer,  of  Navarre,  Ohio,  has  been  appointed  historian  of  the 
Alumni  Association  of  Otterbein  Universit;  for  the  coming  commencement  in 
June.     He  was  graduated  at  Otterbein  in  1878. 

—Mrs.  Anna  Randall  Diebl,  inatructor  in  Reading.  Elocution  and  Primary 
Methods,  will  accept  a  few  invitations  for  institnte  work  in  Ohio  the  coming 
season.     Address,  27  Union  Square,  New  York  Cily. 

—J.  A.  Shawan  is  to  continue  in  charge  of  the  Mt.  Vernon  schools  for 
another  jear.  Salary,  $1600.  Tbe  repoita  we  bear  fiom  the  Mt  Vernon 
schools  under  the  present  management  are  very  favorable. 

—Sebastian  Thomas,  of  Lodi.  Ohio,  Secretarv  of  the  Ohio  Teachera'  Asso- 
ciation, has  been  in  a  delicate  slate  of  health  ror  several  months.  His  many 
friends  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  bis  health  is  much  improved. 

—Richard  Parsons,  Professor  of  History  in  Ohio  Wesleyan  XTniveraily,  will 
make  engagements  at  institutes  oceurriog  in  AngusL  Specialties  :  Mathemat- 
ics, Englisharammar,  English  and  United  States  Hislorr.  Address,  Delaware, 
Ohio. 

—Prof  J.  A.  Brnsh,  of  Mt.  Union  College,  offers  to  make  a  limited  number 
of  engagements  as  institute  instructor.  He  has  had  ten  years  of  successful 
experience  in  this  work  in  Ohio  and  Pennsylvania.  His  address  is  Mt.  Union, 
Ohio. 

— One  of  the  best  institute  instructors  in  this  country  woald  like  to  make  an 
engagement  in  Northern  Ohio,  for  the  week  beginning  Aug.  31.  Any  commit- 
tee desiring  to  be  put  in  communication  with   him   may  address   the  editor  of 

— Hon.  L.  D.  Brown,  Commissioner  of  Common  Schools  for  Ohio,  delivered 
«□  address  on  Education  Day,  May  12,  at  tbe  New  Orleans  Exposition.  He 
maintained  that  there  shonld  be  a  Department  of  Education  at  Washington, 
the  head  of  which  should  be  a  member  of  the  President's  Cabinet. 

— Miss  H.  U.  Maion  for  her  twenty-third  year.  Miss  Bell  Laning  for  h«r 
twenty-first  year,  and  Mrs.  A.  C.  Newsom  for  her  thirteenth  year,  are 
some  of  the  recent  appointments  of  the  Gallipolis  board  of  education.  This 
looks  like  a  practical  solution  of  the  problem  of  teachers'  tenure  of  office. 

— F.  V.  Irish  wishes  to  visit  as  many  counties  as  possible  in  tbe  coming  in- 
stitute season,  and  to  this  end  is  willing  to  make  a  few  more  engagements  for 
the  month  of  August,  to  spend  one  or  tvo  davs  in  each  inslitate  and  give  an 
...i^nUiF  inMn™      He  is  full  of  enthusiasm  and  does  excellent  work.     Address 

)ch  has  been  chosen  principal  of  tbe  schools  of  Kew  Concord, 

>.     About  fifty  years  ago,  wo  spent  our  first  day  at  school  in 

Weil  we  remember  tbe   day.     Rev.  McGee,  the  Meth- 

the  vil!ai;e,  was  the  teacher.  On  entering,  we  fonnd  him 
with  both  feet  on  top  of  bis  desk.     Memory  retains  nothing 

iences,  but  tbe  picture  of  the  teacher  as  be  sat,  with  feet 
his  desk,  is  very  vivid.     In   Ibis  village  too,  (at  Hnskingnm 

Latin  lesson  (Ate  hac,  luic,  etc.,)  was  recited.    Happy  days! 

,  come  back. 
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MORAL  TRAINING  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

[Synopsis  of  an  Address  to  the  Teachers  of  Cleveland,  by  Superintendent  B. 

A.  Hinsdale.] 

Moral  training  is  conditioned  upon  mental  laws,  and  the  most  dam- 
aging criticism  that  can  be  made  on  the  moral  training  of  the  schools  is 
that  they  do  not  pay  due  heed  to  these  laws.  In  all  that  I  say,  I 
^pe  to  keep  constantly  in  mind  the  established  principles  and  meth- 
ods of  educational  science. 

I.  The  child's  earliest  moral  tuition  is  an  unconscious  tuition ;  it 
comes  from  contact  with  nature  and  with  human  kind.  Home  and 
society  are  training  the  child  morally  from  the  hour  that  he  begins  to 
breathe,  calling  out  and  repressing  impulses,  passions,  emotions, 
choices,  and  volitions,  ad  infinitum  ;  and  the  school  trains  in  the  same 
way  with  mighty  power  from  the  moment  that  the  child  enters  the 
school  yard  gate.  I  particularize  four  springs  from  which  this  great 
stream  of  influence  flows. 

I.  The  unconscious  tuition  that  comes  from  the  pupils.  Says 
Emerson :  "You  send  your  boy  to  the  schoolmaster,  but  'tis  the  school- 
boys who  educate  him."  A  school  is  a  society  or  economy,  and  each 
member  not  only  acts  upon  all  the  others,  but  is  acted  upon  by  them 
and  by  the  society  itself,  considered  as  a  unit  or  a  solidarity.     In  these 
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associations,  pity,  kindliness,  moral  indignation,  sympathy,  admira- 
tion, choice,  volition,  and  other  qualities  are  called  out  and  strength, 
ened.  Not  only  so,  but  children  learn  to  appreciate  and  to  respect, 
at  least  to  some  degree,  the  rights,  interests,  and  feelings  of  their  fel- 
low pupils.  It  has  been  observed  that  the  only  child  is  often  exact- 
ing, arrogant,  and  self-willed ;  the  reasons  or  causes  being  two  in  num~ 
ber,  parental  indulgence  and  lack  of  that  discipline  which  comes 
from  constant  association  with  other  children.  What  is  more,  there  is 
no  more  selfish  creature,  no  crueller  tyrant,  no  greater  egotist  in  the 
world,  than  a  baby.  How  importunate  are  its  demands !  how  inces- 
sant its  cries  for  personal  attention !  And  these  demands  and  cries 
must  be  heeded  and  satisfied,  no  matter  if  the  price  be  a  mother's 
comfort,  health  and  even  life.  True,  it  is  the  voice  of  the  child's 
spontaneous  nature  that  speaks — a  nature  given  for  the  wisest  of  rea- 
sons ;  but  one  great  end  of  moral  training  is  to  control,  curb,  and  guide 
the  child's  egotistic  impulses  until  patience,  forbearance,  sympathy, 
and  self-sacrifice  have  been  developed.  Here  it  is  that  the  school 
comes  in  as  an  educator;  for  in  a  larger  sense  than  Bacon  meant  it, 
"children  are  a  kind  of  discipline  of  humanity."  Moreover,  the  Amer- 
ican free-school  is  the  most  democratic  of  American  institutions;  dif 
ferences  of  race  and  rank  disappear  in  the  school-room  and  on  the 
play-ground,  so  that  the  school  is  an  invaluable  agent  in  politics  as 
well  as  in  morals. 

2.  The  unconscious  tuition  that  comes  from  the  teacher.  This  is 
a  well-worn  topic,  and  need  not  be  elaborated. 

3.  The  unconscious  tuition  that  comes  from  the  government  of  the 
school.  Already  have  I  spoken  of  the  child's  native  selfishness,  and 
of  his  great  need  of  effective  tuition,  touching  the  rights,  interests, 
and  feelings  of  others.  In  school,  the  pupil  learns  that  he  is  only 
one  among  many.  Moreover,  he  acquires  the  spirit  of  obedience  and 
submission  to  authority ;  he  learns  the  value  of  punctuality  and  thor- 
oughness, the  meaning  of  law,  and  the  uses  and  powers  of  a  gover- 
nor. Rules  requiring  that  such  and  such  things  shall  be  done — 
rules  requiring  that  such  and  such  things  shall  not  be  done — 
rules  requiring  that  things  shall  be  done  in  such  and  such  a  way — 
rules  requiring  decision,  promptness,  and  despatch, — such  rulesT  as 
these,  kept  within  nature  and  reason,  are  invaluable  in  their  tendency 
and  effect.  'Tis  much  for  a  child  to  learn  that  he  cannot  always  have 
his  own  sweet  will.  A  teacher's  law  requiring  all  pupils  to  be  in  their 
places  at  five  minutes  before  nine  o'clock  or  to  give  a  good  and  suffi- 
cient reason  for  the  failure,  may  teach  the  whole  community  a  needed 
lesson  in  punctuality. 
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4.  The  ordinary  school  work — the  assignment,  preparation,  and 
recitation  of  lessons — carries  with  it  a  strong  moral  element.  Spelling 
lessons  and  arithmetical  problems  are  not  directly  related  to  virtue ; 
but  no  child  can  master  the  lessons  or  solve  the  problems  without  get- 
ting an  excellent  discipline  of  the  will.  Confinement  and  restraint 
have  much  to  do  in  creating  character.  This  thought  has  been  welj 
expressed  by  Dr.  G.  Stanley  Hall  in  these  words :  "Only  great,  concen- 
trated, and  prolonged  efforts  in  one  direction  really  train  the  mind, 
because  only  they  train  the  will  beneath  it.  Many  little,  heterogen- 
eous efforts  of  different  sorts,  as  some  one  has  said  in  substance,  leave 
the  mind  like  a  piece  of  well-used  blotting-paper,  and  the  will  like  a 
rubber  band  stretched  to  flaccidity  around  one  after  another  bundle 
of  objects  too  large  for  it  to  clasp  into  unity.  By  staking  the  horse  or 
cow  out  in  the  spring-time  till  he  gnaws  his  small  allotted  circle  of 
grass  to  the  ground,  and  not  by  roving  and  cropping  at  will,  can  he  be 
taught  that  the  sweetest  joint  is  nearest  the  root ; — these  are  conven- 
ient symbols  of  will-culture  in  the  intellectual  field." 

II.  Direct,  conscious  moral  teaching  must  begin  with  concrete 
lessons.  What  is  more,  such  mu^t  be  the  lessons,  in  great  degree, 
from  first  to  last.  The  young  pupil  has  small  power,  rather  no  power, 
of  formal  abstract  thought,  while  he  readily  responds  to  objective  facts 
and  examples  that  come  within  his  range.  Maxims  and  precepts  are 
important,  in  their  place ;  but  they  do  not  appeal  to  the  boy  or  girl 
like  deeds  or  persons.  Moreover,  in  youth  the  feelings  and  the  imag- 
ination are  active ;  the  judgment  and  conscience  develop  later!  The 
bearing  of  these  facts  on  moral  education  is  all-important 

"Young  children,"  says  Pestalozzi,  ''cannot  be  governed  byappeals 
to  conscience,  because  it  is  not  yet  developed."  Says  Rousseau, 
<*You  might  as  well  expect  children  to  be  ten  feet  higfi  as  to  have 
judgment  in  their  tenth  year."  Says  another  writer  whose  name  I 
have  lost :  **I  admire  the  good  taste  of  those  medical  gentlemen  who, 
where  it  is  necessary  to  administer  quinine,  neatly  inclose  it  in  wafers 
or  capsules.  They  secure  for  the  patient  all  the  strengthening,  bene- 
ficial effects  without  any  of  the  bitter  accompaniments.  From  this 
we  teachers  may  gain  a  valuable  hint.  When  a  moral  lesson  is  to 
be  given,  wrap  it  up  in  the  form  of  a  story  or  tale,  and  then  it  may  be 
sent  home  with  wonderful  force."  Bain  declares  that  stories  of  great 
and  noble  deeds  have  fired  more  youthful  hearts  with  enthusiasm  than 
sermons  have.  **To  hear  about  good  men,"  says  Richter,  '*is  equiv- 
alent to  living  among  them.  For  children  there  is  absolutely  no  other 
morality  than  example,  either  seen  or  narrated."  Horace  Mann  says : 
**Let  a  child  read  and  understand  such  stories  as  the  friendship  of 
Damon  and  Pythias,  the  integrity  of  Aristides,  the  fidelity  of  Regulus, 
the  purity  of  Washington,  the  invincible  perseverance  of  Franklin,  and 
he  will  think  differently,  and  act  differently  all  the  days  of  his  life." 
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Herbert  Spencer  puts  the  thought  thus :  "Whatever  moral  benefit 
can  be  effected  by  education  must  be  effected  by  an  education  which 
is  emotional,  rather  than  perceptive.  If  in  place  of  making  a  child 
understand  that  this  thing  is  right  and  the  other  wrong,  you  make  it 
feel  that  they  are  so ;  if  you  make  virtue  loved 3ind  vice  loathed;  if  you 
arouse  a  noble  desire  and  make  torpid  an  inferior  one ;  if  you  bring 
into  life  a  previously  dormant  sentiment ;  if  you  cause  a  sympathetic 
impulse  to  get  the  better  of  one  that  is  selfish ;  if,  in  short,  you  produce 
a  state  of  mind  to  which  proper  behavior  is  natural,  spontaneous, 
instinctive,  you  do  some  good.  But  no  drilling  in  catechisms,  no 
teaching  of  moral  codes  can  effect  this ;  only  by  repeatedly  awakening 
the  appropriate  emotions  can  character  be  changed.  Mere  ideas 
received  by  the  intellect,  meeting  no  response  from  within,  having  no 
roots  there,  are  quite  inoperative  upon  conduct,  and  are  quickly  for- 
gotten upon  entering  into  life." 

Moral  instruction  is  never  so  impressive  and  lasting  in  its  effects,  as 
when  put  in  concrete  forms.  Dogmas  and  precepts,  af^er  all,  are  only 
things,  and  they  do  not  take  hold  of  the  understanding  and  the  imag- 
ination like  personal  acts.  I  remember  most  vividly  how,  twenty-five 
years  ago.  President  Garfield  thrilled  a  whole  chapel-full  of  students, 
at  Hiram,  by  reading  from  Cowdery's  "Moral  Lessons"  the  simple 
story  of  Stewart  Holland,  the  cabin  boy  of  the  steamer  "Arctic,"  who 
was  placed  at  the  gun  to  fire  the  signals  after  the  steamer  had  been 
struck,  and  was  now  rapidly  sinking,  and  who  sank  with  the  ship. 

III.  Concrete  lessons,  however,  will  not  do  the  perfect  work  of 
moral  training.  The  most  important  maxims  of  morals  and  manners 
should  be  formally  inculcated.  "Inculcated"  is  from  inculcare,  to 
"tread  on,"  from  in  and  calcare  (from  ccdx  the  heel);  it  means  to 
impress  by  frequent  admonition,  to  teach  and  to  enforce  by  frequent 
repetition,  to  urge  on  the  mind.  The  etymology  of  the  word  shows 
the  thoroughness  of  the  work  intended.  However,  it  will  not  be  wise 
for  the  teacher  to  become  a  lecturer  on  these  subjects.  Moral  homi- 
lies will  not  greatly  impress  the  younger  pupils  at  first,  or  they  will 
soon  be  forgotten;  while  the  older  ones,  especially  the  boys,  are  always 
restive  in  school  under  what  they  call  "preaching."  Moral  precepts 
are  always  most  impressive  and  most  fruitful  when  brought  in  without 
reference  to  a  fixed  program  and  when  the  time  is  ripe  for  them.  It 
is  well  to  call  special  attention  to  a  theme  when  the  minds  of  particu- 
lar pupils,  or  of  the  school  generally,  are  in  an  impressible  state.  While  I 
am  convinced  that  room  should  be  found  for  formal  moral  instruction  in 
lower  grade  schools,  I  do  not  at  all  believe  that  it  should  be  filled 
with  a  text-book  of  scientific  morality.     Still  a  small  school  manual 

comprising  the  best  moral  lessons  of  all  countries  and  ages  is  a  desid- 
eratum. In  the  absence  of  such  a  manual,  the  teacher  who  reads 
widely  can  readily  compile  one  for  herself.     However,  after  all,  the 
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great  reliance  must  be  the  school,  the  teacher  as  a  person,  and  the 

concrete  lessons.     Here  I  am  particular  to  speak  with  decision  because 

in  jnany  quarters  there  is  a  tendency  to  overestimate  the  power  and 

value  of  abstract,  formal  moral  teaching.     An  able  journal  says : 

''One  of  the  oddest  and  most  persistent  delusions  of  our  time  is, 
that  the  moral  training  of  the  young  is  done  or  can  be  done  mainly 
through  books  and  sermons,  or,  in  other  words,  through  direct 
addresses  to  the  understanding.  What  makes  this  delusion  all  the 
odder  is,  that  everybody  knows  it  to  be  a  delusion  by  his  own  experi- 
ence. Everybody  knows  in  his  own  case  that  nothing  apart  from  her- 
editary influences,  has  had  so  large  a  part  in  the  formation  of  his 
character  as  the  associations  and  examples  of  his  youth,  and,  above 
all,  as  the  career  of  those,  both  in  public  and  private,  whom  he  was 
taught  to  admire  by  seeing  his  parents  and  employers  and  neighbors 
honoring  them.  This  is  so  true  that  one  can  tell  almost  with  certainty 
what  kind  of  men  any  given  generation  will  produce  by  seeing  the 
kind  of  men  it  was  taught  to  applaud  and  imitate  in  its  childhood." 

The  last  thought  is  worth  repeating,  *  *One  can  tell  almost  with  cer- 
tainty what  kind  of  men  any  given  generation  will  produce  by  seeing 
the  kind  of  men  it  was  taught  to  applaud  and  imitate  in  its  child- 
hood." If  you  will  tell  me  the  kind  of  people  who  are,  in  word  or 
in  deed,  commended  to  the  admiration  of  children  by  the  admiration 
of  their  parents  and  neighbors,  I  can  tell  you  much  more  about  their 
future  lives  and  characters  than  I  can  when  you  tell  me  the  titles  of 
the  Sunday  school  books  they  read.  But  this  is  coming  back  to  the 
old  subject — association  and  example.  Before  taking  leave  of  the 
present  topic — formal  moral  teaching — I  must  say  that  some  things 
which  many  excellent  people  consider  essential  to  a  full  and  complete 
morality  cannot  be  taught  in  public  schools.  Two  generations  ago, 
in  some  parts  of  the  country,  the  catechism  was  a  school  text-book. 
That  is  now  impossible.  So  are  some  other  things  impossible  that 
were  common  then.  The  reason  of  this  impossibility  is  the  changed 
temper  of  the  public  mind.  At  the  same  time,  all  sound  and  effective 
moral  teaching  must  recognize  the  great  truths  of  universal  religion. 

While  I  have  constantly  sought  so  to  discuss  the  three  great  facts — 
unconscious  moral  tuition,  concrete  lessons,  and  formal  didactic  teach- 
ing— as  to  make  apparent  the  practical  applications,  it  will  still  be  well 
to  state  some  points  more  in  detail. 

I.  The  teacher  must  look  constantly  to  the  moral  tone  of  the 
school.  Is  that  tone  low,  selfish,  and  rebellious,  or  is  it  high-minded, 
generous,  and  loyal  ?  School  opinion  is  one  of  the  most  powerful 
forces  that  play  upon  the  child.  Moreover,  a  healthy  opinion  is  the 
teacher's  best  friend,  a  vicious  opinion  her  worst  enemy.  Besides, 
her  own  character  and  discipline  are  powerful  in  creating  this  opinion. 
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No  teacher  can  eliminate  all  the  bad  elements  from  an  average  school ; 
but  the  teacher  who  cannot  eliminate  many  of  them,  and  subordinate 
the  rest  to  the  good  elements,  is  wanting  either  in  that  moral  insight 
or  that  force  of  character  which  is  essential  to  good  school-keeping. 
Accordingly,  the  teacher  must  daily  have  her  finger  upon  the  moral 
pulse  of  the  school. 

2.  Government  and  discipline  is  a  topic  closely  related  to  the  one 
just  considered.  The  best  training  that  a  child  can  receive  in  fairness 
and  justice  is  to  see  fairness  and  justice  daily  exemplified  by  his  teach- 
ers and  governors.  On  the  other  hand,  a  badly  governed  school — a 
school  that  is  marked  by  disorder,  disobedience,  tyranny,  or  injustice 
— is  a  daily  education  in  serious  vices. 

3.  Due  attention  should  be  paid  to  punishments  and  penalties.  Mr. 
Herbert  Spencer,  discussing  moral  education,  points  out  that  nature's 
punishments  are  the  unavoidable  consequences  of  the  deeds  which  they 
follow.  They  are  nothing  more  than  the  inevitable  reactions  entailed  by 
the  child's  actions ;  that  is,  the  penalty  is  not  only  inevitable,  but  flows 
from  the  antecedent  act  as  effect  from  cause. 

4.  Touching  studies,  it  may  be  said  that  moral  elements  exist  where 
few  respect  their  presence.  Conscientious  accuracy  in  the  teacher  is 
a  strong  moral  force,  while  slip-shod  mental  habits  and  indifference  to 
truth  tend  to  lower  the  tone  of  the  scholars  and  of  the  school.  For  in- 
stance, if  the  teacher  is  indifferent,  careless  or  reckless  in  teaching 
what  took  place  in  Congress  or  on  a  battle-field  one  hundred  years  ago, 
how  can  she  blame  the  pupil  for  untruthfulness  in  relating  what  took 
place  on  the  play-ground  yesterday  ? 

5.  Numerous  practical  remarks  are  suggested  by  the  title,  ''Con- 
crete Lessons."  I  have  time  for  only  one.  The  school  Readers  con- 
tain a  good  deal  of  valuable  material  of  this  kind  that  the  wise  teacher 
will  use  for  another  purpose  than  simply  to  teach  reading.  It  is  be- 
cause the  Reader  contains  such  material  put  in  impressive  and  noble 
literary  forms,  that  it  is  so  much  more  efficacious  in  forming  character 
than  any  other  book  in  the  school-room.  In  fact,  the  Reader  is  the 
character-making  book.  But  the  teacher  who  knows  her  opportunity 
will  be  on  the  watch  for  such  lessons, — personal  incidents,  touching 
poems,  lofty  character  expressed  in  simple  deeds.  Teachers  who  are 
not  blessed  with  good  memories  and  with  fertility  ot  resource,  will  find 
it  to  their  advantage  to  scrap-book  such  material  as  comes  in  their 
way. 

6.  In  handling  cases  of  discipline,  the  teacher  sits  as  a  judge ;  her 
function  is  to  bring  the  conduct  of  the  child  into  relation  to  law,  either 
the  regulations  of  the  school  or  moral  principles.     Her  best  opportuni- 
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ty  to  make  known  the  law  is  when  it  has  been  broken.  She  owes  it 
to  the  pupil  and  to  the  school  to  point  out  clearly  and  unmistakably 
what  principle  or  precept  has  been  violated.  Some  necessary  moral 
distinctions  must  be  fully  explained  at  such  times,  for  example,  the 
difference  between  truthfulness  and  tale-bearing. 

7.  Constant  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  child's  age  and  mental 
development.  The  language  used  in  setting  forth  my  thoughts  per- 
haps conveys  the  idea  that  they  are  equally  practical  in  all  schools  and 
with  scholars  of  all  ages ;  but  such  is  not  the  case.  With  young  chil- 
dren, we  must  rely  wholly  upon  unconscious  tuition  and  concrete  les- 
sons; with  older  pupils,  we  must  also  use  precept  and  argument. 

8.  A  keen  sense  of  moral  perspective  is  essential  to  the  wise  con- 
duct of  moral  culture.  Moral  delinquencies  are  of  very  different  kinds 
and  degrees.  Some  of  them  trench  upon  the  border  of  expediency, 
and  are  rated  as  faults,  defects,  foibles ;  others  reach  the  very  highest 
degree  of  moral  turpitude,  and  are  rated  as  crimes.  This  scale  should 
never  be  forgotten  in  dealing  with  moral  questions.  Then  eveiy 
teacher  has  some  rules  that  do  not  involve  morality  at  all;  they  are 
rules  of  expediency,  and  are  made  necessary  by  school  conditions. 
To  handle  faults  of  this  kind  as  though  they  were  grave  moral  delin- 
quencies, is  a  great  wrong  to  the  child,  and  tends  to  sap  the  basis  of  all 
government  and  discipline.  To  punish  a  boy  for  talking  in  **the  line," 
for  pulling  off  another  boy's  cap,  for  throwing  a  snowball,  in  a  way 
that  will  lead  him  to  think  that  his  offense  is  equally  flagitious  with  un- 
faithfulness, lying,  or  personal  impurity,  is  an  offense  that  cannot  be 
atoned  for.  Here  it  may  be  said  that  truth,  reality,  genuineness,  is  the 
basis  of  character,  and  that  no  pains  should  be  spared  to  its  develop- 
ment. 

Teachers  are  liable  to  fall  into  two  opposite  errors.  One  is  unduly 
to  magnify,  the  other  unduly  to  belittle  their  office.  Perhaps  the  sec- 
ond is  the  commoner  fault.  Let  us  not  suppose  that  we  have  finished 
our  work  when  we  have  taught  some  lessons  in  reading,  geography, 
and  arithmetic.  Our  work  is  formative  and  creative ;  and  the  teacher 
who  is  content  with  bare  text-book  lessons,  throws  away  her  scepter 
and  steps  down  from  the  throne.  Xenophon  tells  us  that  ''Socrates 
was  never  in  haste  that  his  followers  should  become  skillful  in  speak- 
ing, in  action,  or  in  invention,  but  previous  to  such  accomplishments, 
he  thought  it  proper  that  a  love  of  self  control  should  be  instilled  into 
them ;  for  he  considered  that  those  who  had  acquired  those  qualifica- 
tions were,  if  devoid  of  self-control,  only  better  fitted  to  commit  in- 
justice and  to  do  mischief."     All  experience  confirms  this  view,  and 
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no  experience  more  strikingly  than  that  of  the  very  times  in  which  we 
live. 

From  first  to  last  the  teacher  is  an  all-important  element  in  the  moral 
culture  of  her  pupils.  I  make  no  reference  whatever  to  her  ability  as 
a  teacher  of  morals,  either  in  the  form  of  precept  or  of  example ;  I 
rather  refer  to  her  personal  character,  and  to  her  indirect  influence. 
Moral  instruction,  so  far  as  it  is  a  matter  of  didactics,  may  be  done  to 
perfection,  but  if  the  teacher  herself  is  wanting  in  the  essential  elements 
of  character — if  an  unconscious  influence  that  is  depraving  goes  forth 
from  her — she  is  a  person  wholly  unsuitable  for  her  high  oflSce.  What 
is  wanted  is  wise  teaching  in  precept,  illustration,  and  example,  rein- 
forced by  a  virtuous  teacher  who  is  filled  with  an  elevated  and  quick- 
ening spirit. 
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Synopsis  of  a  Paper  read  before  the  North-Eastern  Ohio  Teachers'  Association, 
at  Norwalk,  by  Superintendent  John  W.  Dowd,  of  Toledo. 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  talk  lately  in  the  educational  associ- 
ations upon  the  subject  of  industrial  training  in  the  public  schools. 

The  school  men  seem  to  divide  themselves  into  two  camps  upon  this 
question — the  one  contains  the  ardent  supporters  of  the  innovation, 
its  leaders  being  brave  and  fearless,  not  hesitating  to  assert  that  the 
adoption  of  manual  training  will  do  away  with  nearly  all  the  objections 
now  urged  against  the  schools,  while  upon  the  other  hand  the  gray 
beards  who  have  reached  the  age  of  conservatism  and  of  wisdom, 
ominously  shake  the  head  at  the  wild  reformers  and  assert  that  the  pro. 
posed  changes  would  only  mar  the  grand  and  beautiful  temple  of  learn- 
ing that  has  slowly  risen  to  its  present  majestic  proportions. 

It  is  well  to  be  a  conservator.  It  is  well  to  be  an  innovator.  It  is 
necessary  to  put  on  the  brakes.  It  is  necessary  to  put  on  the  steam. 
If  it  were  not  for  the  brakeman,  the  train  would  sometimes  rush  to  de- 
struction. If  it  were  not  for  the  man  who  puts  on  the  steam,  the  train 
would  always  remain  at  a  stand  still.  There  should  pever  be  a  quar- 
rel between  brakeman  and  engineer. 

There  are  different  kinds  of  reforms. 

There  are  reforms  that  have  to  be  pushed ;  their  advocates  must 
fight  the  way  inch  by  inch.  Stubborn  conservatism  doggedly  contests 
every  advance  movement. 
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These  reforms  are  from  the  few,  they  work  from  above  downward, 
not  as  **the  gentle  rain  from  heaven,"  upon  the  place  beneath,  but 
they  are  twice  blessed;  they  "bless  those  that  give  and  those  that 
take." 

Then  there  are  reforms  that  need  no  pushing ;  reforms  that  push 
themselves.  They  knock  at  the  door  of  the  conservative  present,  and 
without  waiting  for  an  answer  lift  the  latch  and  walk  in,  and  soon  they 
let  it  be  known  that  they  have  come  to  stay. 

These  reforms  are  from  the  many ;  they  seem  to  wait  for  the  ful- 
ness of  their  time,  and  then  like  Minerva  from  the  brain  of  Jupiter,  they 
spring  full-panoplied  into  existence  and  begin  their  work  in  the  world. 
The  manual  training  school  is  of  this  kind.     It  has  come,  and  come  to 
stay. 

Now  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  believe  that  the  work  of  our  com- 
mon schools  is  a  failure,  nor  do  I  believe  that  the  high  schools  are  ed- 
ucating away  from  labor.  It  is  a  great  thing  for  any  boy  or  girl  to 
graduate  at  a  good  high  school. 

Many  of  the  bright  young  people  in  this  country  from  the  age  of 
sixteen  to  thirty  years  owe  much  to  the  grammar  and  high  schools  for 
the  start  they  have  made  in  life.  A  prominent  business  man  who  re- 
cently employed  a  confidential  clerk  and  book-keeper  said  to  me  that 
he  liked  to  employ  high  school  graduates ;  he  always  found  them  quick 
in  perception  and  ready  of  execution  in  the  work  to  which  they  were 
put,  and  he  added  that,  if  he  had  a  hundred  places  to  fill,  he  would 
like  a  high  school  boy  in  each  position.  There  never  was  a  larger 
proportion  of  superior  young  people  in  this  country  than  now,  and 
the  agency  that  has  contributed  to  make  them  what  they  are  is  the 
public  school. 

A  comparatively  small  number  of  youth,  however,  graduate  from 
our  high  schools,  and  I  am  heartily  in  favor  of  any  project  which  will 
prolong  the  school  life  of  our  youth. 

From  the  report  of  our  State  School  Commissioner  for  1883-4,  I  find 
the  whole  number  of  graduates  of  the  high  schools  of  the  State,  so  far 
as  reported,  to  be  13,791  of  whom  4,520  were  boys,  and  9,271  were 
girls.  Now  it  is  not  a  matter  of  regret  that  so  large  a  number  of  girls 
completed  the  high  school  course.  Would  that  number  were  quad- 
rupled. These  girls  are  to  preside  in  the  homes  of  the  land  and  to  be. 
come  wives  of  boys  many  of  whom  have  never  had  the  benefits  of  a 
high  school  course. 

But  to  place  intelligence  and  culture  in  the  mind  and  heart  of  a  wife 
and  mother  is  to  put  them  where  they  will  do  the  most  good.     So 
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placed  they  are  not  a  candle  ''put  under  a  bushel,  but  upon  a  candle- 
stick, and  they  give  light  to  all  that  are  in  the  house.'* 

For  every  "sweet  girl"  graduate  there  should  be  a  brave  and  capa- 
ble boy  graduate.  Why  do  boys  fall  away  so  rapidly  when  they  reach 
the  higher  schools  ? 

A  boy  at  14  or  15  is  a  restless,  impatient  fellow.  He  longs  to  do 
something  for  himself.  He  knows,  in  the  community  in  which  he 
lives,  many  men  of  prominence  and  of  wealth  who  possess  but  a  mea- 
ger education.  The  boy  argues  that  he  has  as  much  education  as  is 
necessary  to  carve  out  for  himself  a  way  to  wealth  and  prominence. 

Boys  have  a  wonderful  store  of  vitality,  manifesting  itself  in  a  desire 
to  do  something.  ''All  work  and  no  play  makes  Jack  a  dull  boy,"  is 
an  adage  with  which  most  of  us  were  acquainted  when  we  were 
young,  and  some  of  us,  I  know,  have  endeavored  to  impress  it  upon 
the  parental  understanding.  However  that  may  be,  this  will  probably 
be  found  true,  "All  study  and  no  work  nor  play  is  very  dull  to  Jack." 
It  isn't  play  so  much  that  Jack  wants,  as  it  is  some  escape  for  his  ex- 
uberant vitality.  Every  muscle  of  his  body  cries  out  for  something 
to  do,  and  if  there  is  nothing  provided  for  him  he  provides  himself 
with  something. 

God  has  joined  the  mental  and  physical  in  one  being,  and  the  law 
of  growth  for  both  is  exercise.  Each  is  mutually  dependent  upon  the 
other.  "A  sound  mind  in  a  sound  body"  can  never  be  secured  if  the 
mind  only  is  exercised  and  the  body  bandaged. 

As  a  rule  the  men  who  dominate  in  the  world's  affairs  are  men  of 
muscle  as  well  of  brains.  They  acquired  their  muscle,  too,  by  manual 
toil.  This  new  country  of  ours  has  been  full  of  things  to  be  done.  And 
up  from  the  fields  where  great  drops  of  sweat  have  fallen  from  the 
brow  of  toil,  have  risen  men — men  to  do,  to  dare,  to  lead  and  to  com- 
mand. The  man  of  affairs  does  not  come  from  the  cloister.  But 
there  is  no  such  school  now  for  the  making  of  men  as  there  was  fifty 
years  ago.  The  forests  have  been  cleared  away.  '  'The  crooked 
places  have  been  made  straight  and  the  rough  places  smooth,"  and 
the  men  of  the  future  are  not  to  come  up  along  the  way  trodden  by 
Andrew  Jackson,  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  James  A.  Garfield. 

The  hardy  pioneers  gave  this  country,  in  their  sons,  a  generation  of 
giants,  and  if  we  do  not,  shortly,  in  speaking  of  giants,  have  to  use 
the  past  tense  and  say  that  there  were  giants  in  those  days,  it  will  be 
because  the  boys  shall  have  been  given  plenty  to  do.  The  limitations 
of  city  life  are  such  that  parents  are  powerless  to  do  anything  for  their 
boys.  The  boy  in  the  city  has  school  advantages,  let  us  hope,  superi- 
or to  his  country  brother,  but  the  country  boy  has  industrial  occupa- 
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tion  to  supplement  his  school  work;  or,  perhaps,  it  would  be  better  to 
say  that  he  has  a  little  school  study  to  supplement  his  industrial  occu- 
pation.    But  to  return  to  the  causes  of  boys  leaving  the  high  school : 

The  first  reason  is  that  they  think  they  can  get  on  in  the  world  as 
well  without  more  education  as  with  it. 

The  second  reason  is  from  satiety  of  books  and  study ;  and  there  are, 
no  doubt,  many  boys  who,  expecting  to  follow  industrial  occupations, 
fail  to  see  where  the  benefit  is,  in  longer  tarrying  at  their  books.  Let 
these  boys,  the  first  class,  see  how  a  manual  education  gives  them 
hands  with  which  to  work  their  way  up  the  ladder  of  life,  and  th«y 
will  stay  to  acquire  them. 

For  the  other  class,  the  work  in  the  shop  will  be  in  such  pleasing  con- 
trast with  their  study  hours,  and  so  restful  and  satisfying  to  their  phys- 
ical frames  that  they  will  vibrate  from  one  to  the  other  with  whetted 
eagerness.  Boys  who  expect  to  follow  some  mechanical  pursuit  will 
find  in  the  Manual  Training  School  a  means  of  discovering  their  par- 
ticular bent,  and  in  a  great  measure,  of  educating  themselves  for  their 
future  calling.  The  Manual  Training  School  properly  organized  will 
hold  the  boys  to  the  end  of  the  high  school  course,  and  will  fix  the 
high  school  as  firmly  in  the  hearts  of  the  people  as  the  primary  school 
is  now  established. 

Manual  training  in  the  high  school  will  do  much  more  than  this. 
While  there  is  no  foundation  for  the  oft  repeated  assertion  that  our 
schools  educate  away  from  labor,  there,  nevertheless,  is,  in  certain 
circles  of  society,  a  looking  down  on  the  man  who  wears  the  greasy 
clothes  pf  the  mechanic.  Young  men  are  made  to  feel  the  force  of 
this  sentiment  when  they  come  to  the  eventful  choice  of  a  life  voca- 
tion, and,  as  a  consequence,  there  is  a  glut  to-day  in  the  market  of 
"soft-handed"  labor. 

T\it  Scientific  American  is  authority  for  the  following:  "A  large 
shoe  firm  in  Boston  lately  advertised  for  twenty  five  shoe  fitters  to  work 
in  the  factory,  offering  full  current  rates  and  steady  employment.  The 
advertisement  brought  one  application.  About  the  same  time  another 
firm  in  the  same  city  advertised  for  a  book-keeper,  and  the  next  day's 
mail  brought  347  answers.  In  the  same  month,  an  advertisement  for 
a  clerk  in  a  Detroit  paper  brought  130  answers  the  first  day,  and  an 
advertisement  for  a  week  in  the  same  paper  for  a  good  carpenter 
brought  only  four  replies." 

The  making  of  hard  work  a  part  of  high  school  education  will  do 
much  to  break  down  the  vulgar  prejudice  against  labor. 

Much  of  this  pervading  prejudice  against  work  comes  from  the  fact 
that,  in  the  labor  necessary  in  a  new  country,  physical  power  is  the 
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prominent  factor.  But  when  it  is  seen  that  hand-work  is  really  brain- 
work,  and  the  more  brain  there  is  in  the  hand,  the  better  it  pays,  then 
will  come  emancipation  from  this  prejudice.  Brains  will  tell  under  the 
greasy  dress  of  a  mechanic  as  well  as  under  the  silken  robes  of  minis- 
ter or  judge. 

The  manual  training  schools  now  in  existence  are  patronized  by  all 
classes  of  society.  In  our  own  school  one  of  the  most  industrious  and 
capable  of  students  is  the  grand-son  of  the  Chief  Justice  of  the  United 
States,  and  there  is  already  application  made  for  bench  room  next  year 
for  a  son  of  an  ex- President  of  this  Nation. 

Another  very  valuable  feature  of  manual  training  is  its  indirect  bearing 
upon  moral  education.  There  is  the  essence  of  wisdom  in  the  old  ad- 
age, 

**The  devil  still  doth  mischief  find  for  idle  hands  to  do." 

Idle  evenings,  idle  Saturdays,  idle  vacations  are  having  a  very  bad  ef- 
fect on  city  boys,  in  this  that  these  idle  hours  do  much  to  counteract 
the  effect  of  earnest,  honest  work  in  school  in  the  formation  of  habits 
of  work.  The  country  boy  has  his  ''liberal  education,"  his  manual 
training,  in  the  way  of  chores.  The  city  boy  loafs,  rides  his  bicycle, 
plays  base  ball,  or  yells  himself  hoarse  at  the  match  game.  He  is  om- 
nipresent upon  the  streets,  and  turns  up  in  sudden  and  unexpected 
multitude  to  follow  the  band  wagon  or  witness  a  fire. 

His  parents  are  led  to  believe  that  he  requires  several  hours  of  rest 
and  relaxation  every  day  for  the  five  or  six  hours  he  spends  with  his 
books.  There  is  no  work  for  him  to  do  and  he  must  rest  aqd  relax. 
In  his  enforced  idleness  he  is  led  into  the  way  of  all  the  evil  there  is 
in  the  cities.  He  is  "  knowing"  in  all  the  ways  of  wickedness.  He 
is  wiser  in  his  day  and  generation  at  fifteen  than  was  his  country  broth- 
er of  the  last  generation,  now  the  prominent  man  of  the  day,  at  twen- 
ty. And  all  this  because  he  has  nothing  to  do.  He  works  so  hard  in 
the  day  at  school  that  he  is  let  out  on  the  streets  at  night,  ''  the  witch- 
ing time  of  night  when  church-yards  yawn  and  hell  itself  breaks  in 
contagion  on  the  world." 

"Oh,  night  and  shades!  How  are  ye  joined  with  hell  in  triple 
knot  against  unarmed  weakness !  " 

In  the  towns  and  cities  of  this  land  night  is  the  wide  gate  and  the 
streets  the  broad  way  **  that  leads  to  destruction  and  many  there  be 
which  go  in  thereat." 

From  fourteen  to  eighteen  is  the  critical  time  in  the  lives  of  boys ;  it 
is  then  that  they  fix  those  habits  that  are  to  rule  their  lives.  Two 
points  fix  and  determine  the  position  and  direction  of  a  straight  line, 
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A  few  points  in  boyhood  from  fourteen  to  eighteen  determine  the 
whole  trend  of  a  life. 

Manual  training  in  the  high  school  gives  a  boy  something  to  do.  It 
requires  him  to  spend  two  hours  a  day  in  hard  work  in  the  shop,  work 
which  in  itself  is  sufficient  relaxation  and  exercise  for  the  whole  day. 
Instead  of  tramping  the  streets  for  exercise,  he  gets  it  in  the  day  time 
in  the  shop,  and  is  compelled  to  study  at  night  in  his  home.  And  the 
boy  who  stays  in  at  night  is  safe,  safe  from  a  thousand  snares  spread 
for  impulsive  and  unwary  feet. 

And  why  shouldn't  the  high  school  boy  have  manual  training?  It 
is  no  detriment  to  his  regular  work  in  the  school.  We  have  fifty  boys 
who  are  taking  the  course  and  they  stand  right  up  in  the  classes  side 
by  side  with  the  other  boys.  It  is  true  that  the  boy  in  the  manual 
training  school  has  to  cut  down  his  time  for  riding  bicycles  and  play- 
ing amateur  base-ball.  But  instead  of  its  hurting  the  boy,  we  think  it 
helps  him. 

Last  June  a  pale-faced  boy  was  promoted  to  the  high  school.  He 
was  a  youth  of  slight  physical  frame,  of  the  sort  that  physicians  some- 
times recommend  to  be  taken  from  school  for  the  benefit  of  their 
health.  At  the  beginning  of  the  year,  he  entered  the  class  in  manual 
training,  and  with  some  curiosity  I  watched  the  physical  effects  upon 
the  lad.  After  some  months  I  began  to  detect  rounded  lines  in  arms 
and  legs  where  before  there  was  a  painful  straightness.  Walking 
home  with  him  last  week,  I  inquired  about  the  training  school  and  its 
effects  upon  his  health.  "Well,"  he  said,  "I  do  not  know  that  my 
health  is  better  than  it  ever  was ;  it  has  always  been  good,  but  then  I 
am  a  good  deal  stronger  than  ever  before."  The  manual  training 
school  not  only  educates  the  hand,  but  it  puts  legs  and  arms  on  the 
boys  instead  of  the  miserable  caricatures  we  sometimes  find  instead. 
It  puts  down  under  the  life  a  good  physical  foundation. 

The  boy  has  a  right  to  the  best  training  that  the  state  can  giv^  him 
in  the  time  devoted  to  his  education.  If  he  can  take  a  course  in 
manual  training  without  any  detriment  to  his  other  studies,  why  should 
we  say  him  nay. 

There  be  those  who  do  not  hesitate  to  assert,  and  our  own  short 
experience  in  Toledo  bears  them  out  in  the  matter,  that  far  from  being 
a  hindrance,  the  training  in  the  manual  department  is  a  positive  help 
in  the  purely  mental  studies.  It  is  certainly  true  that  the  training  in 
the  manual  school  lets  in  a  fiood  of  light  upon  a  thousand  things  but 
imperfectly  understood  before.  All  of  the  manual  exercises  are  intel- 
lectual exercises. 

Man  can  be  defined  to  be  not  only  the  animal  that  laughs,  but  the 
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animal  that  uses  his  hands  for  constructive  purposes.  And  in  all  con- 
struction, the  hand  and  brain  are  complementary  factors.  We 
deal  too  much  with  words.  Like  Hamlet,  our  pupils  read  "words, 
words,  words/'  In  the  manual  school  we  get  down  under  the  word 
to  the  thing  iiself. 

Prof.  C.  M.  Woodward,  of  St.  Louis,  says: 

"Manual  exercises,  which  are  at  the  same  time  intellectual  exercises, 
are  highly  attractive  to  healthy  boys.  If  you  doubt  this,  go  into  the 
shops  of  a  manual  training  school  and  see  for  yourself.  Go,  for 
instance,  into  our  forging  shop,  where  metals  are  wrought  through  the 
agency  of  heat.  A  score  of  young  Vulcans,  bare-armed  and  leather- 
aproned,  with  many  a  drop  of  honest  sweat  and  other  trade  marks  of 
toil,  stand  up  to  their  anvils  with  an  unconscious  earnestness  which 
shows  how  much  they  enjoy  their  work.  What  are  they  doing? 
They  are  using  brains  and  hands.  They  are  studying  such  words  as 
"iron"  "steel,**  "welding,"  "tempering,"  "upsetting,"  "chilling," 
etc.  And,  in  the  shop  where  metals  are  wrought  cold  (which,  for 
want  of  a  better  name,  we  call  our  machine-shops),  every  new  exercise 
is  like  a  delightful  trip  into  a  field  of  thought  and  investigation.  Every 
exercise,  if  properly  conducted,  is  both  mental  and  manual.  Every 
tool  used  and  every  process  followed  has  its  history,  its  genesis,  and 
its  evolution." 

Further,  if  the  introduction  of  manual  training  in  the  high  school 
compels  such  a  judicious  use  of  time  as  will  do  away  with  loafing  and 
killing  time  that  hangs  heavily  on  unemployed  hands,  if  it  will  take  the 
boys  off  the  streets  at  night,  there  is  another  powerful  reason  why  it 
should  be  introduced  into  the  high  school.  If,  further  than  this,  it 
aids  in  building  up  a  robust  type  of  the  physical  man,  if  it  gives  that 
temperate  exercise,  spoken  of  in  the  old  copy-books,  which  strength- 
ens the  constitution,  there  is  another  reason  why  we  as  school  men 
should  not  stand  in  the  way  of  the  proposed  change. 

But,  if  beyond  all  this,  it  holds  out  to  the  boys  a  promise  of  an  edu- 
cation^that  will  the  better  enable  them  to  take  hold  of  the  practical 
business  of  this  life,  if  it  gives  them  the  hope  of  a  hand  so  trained 
that  it  can  catch  on  to  any  one  of  a  thousand  occupations,  and  if  by 
means  of  this  sure  promise  and  this  well  grounded  hope,  the  boys  can 
be  induced  to  prolong  their  school  life  until  the  ratio  of  boys  to  the 
girls  shall  not  be  as  loo  to  222,  but  as  222  to  222,  who  of  us  will  not 
bid  Godspeed  to  manual  training  in  the  high  school  ? 


The  settling  of  things  by  dead  men  and  living  generations  of  men, 
has  been  and  still  is  one  of  the  curses  and  clogs  of  humanity. 
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THE  PROPER  SPIRIT  IN   THE  SCHOOL. 


BY  H.  W.  HARRIS. 

[Bead  before  a  joint  meeting  of  teachers  of  Portage  and  Summit  Counties.] 
Every  pupil  as  well  as  every  teacher  carries  with  him  into  the  school 
room  a  certain  spirit  which  serves  to  mark  and  characterize  him — a 
sentiment  or  purpose  which  underlies  his  work.  In  a  well  regulated 
school  the  outward  conduct  of  pupils  is  not  likely  to  differ  much  under 
ordinary  circumstances.  They  are  uniformly  respectful  to  their  teach- 
ers and  in  the  preparation  and  recitation  of  lessons  no  marked  differ- 
ence IS  observable.  And  yet,  as  the  observer  begins  to  look  within,  he 
discovers  the  widest  variety  in  the  motives  in  obedience  to  which  pu- 
pils conduct  themselves  and  do  their  work.  In  one  there  is  a  love  of 
order,  respect  for  authority,  and  a  ready  adjustment  of  self  to  the  life 
of  the  school ;  in  another  disorder,  lack  of  self-control,  and  a  disposi- 
tion to  rebel  against  lawful  restraint. 

The  teacher  soon  learns  of  these  differences,  reading  them,  as  he 
does,  in  the  countenances  of  his  pupils,  in  their  behavior  under  suc- 
cess and  failure,  and  in  their  intercourse  one  with  another.  And 
though  he  may  be  able  to  secure  a  somewhat  uniform  attention  to  the 
work  of  the  school  he  knows  this  attention  come3  from  widely  differ- 
ent motives.  The  obedience  that  comes  willingly  from  one  comes 
grudgingly  from  another.  From  one  he  gets  a  ready  compliance  in 
the  preparation  of  lessons ;  another  has  to  be  driven  to  his  work  and 
watched  constantly  to  see  that  he  does  not  slight  it.  • 

It  thus  happens  that  at  the  very  outset  of  his  work  the  teacher  is  met 
by  one  of  the  most  important  questions  pertaining  to  it, — how  to 
get  his  scholars  into  such  a  mental  condition  that  they  can  advance  in 
culture  as  they  should.  He  is  well  assured  that  the  pupil  who  does 
his  work  merely  because  he  has  to  do  it,  and  who  yields  obedience  to 
authority  merely  because  he  dare  not  resist,  is  not  in  a  condition  to  be 
most  benefitted  by  the  school,  even  though  it  have  no  other  purpose 
than  merely  to  impart  instruction.  Pupils  learn  but  poorly  in  an  at- 
mosphere of  discontent  and  rebellion,  however  these  things  be  kept 
under  restraint.  How  to  .get  the  pupil  to  make  sufficient  progress  in 
his  studies  and  how  to  get  the  public  sentiment  of  the  school  what  it 
should  be  for  purposes  of  government  must  remain  open  questions  un- 
til the  school  is  controlled  by  right  purpose.  The  importance  of  this 
gets  additional  force  when  it  is  remembered  that  the  design  of  the 
school  is  to  fit  for  life.  That  which  at  first  appeared  as  a  mere  annoy- 
ance to  the  teacher  in  his  government,  or  a  hindrance  in  his  work, 
now  appears  as  something  likely  to  affect  the  entire  future  of  the  boy 
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or  girl.  While  it  is  important  that  the  boy  have  courage,  honesty  and 
ambition  enough  to  be  a  good  pupil,  it  is  far  more  import^t  that  he 
have  enough  of  these  qualities  when  he  becomes  a  man.  And  we  as 
teachers  are  never  to  forget  that  it  is  along  the  line  of  this  life  culture 
that  our  work  principally  lies.  The  benefit  the  public  school  is  bound 
to  confer  upon  the  state  is  to  send  out  its  boys  and  girls  trained  in 
those  qualities  which  the  state  most  needs.  The  public  school  can 
never  hope  to  instruct  in  everything,  and  it  is  doing  its  proper  work 
when  it  affords  that  training  least  able  to  be  secured  from  other  sources 
and  which  contributes  most  to  the  highest  public  good.  Every  other 
test  of  public  school  courses  and  public  school  methods  should  yield  to 
this  one.  And  so  intimately  does  the  cultivation  of  right  habits,  the 
possession  of  self-control  and  integrity  in  the  citizen,  enter  into  the  wel- 
fare of  the  state  that  it  may  reasonably  expect  aid  of  its  servant,  the 
public  school,  in  securing  them.  The  pupil's  tastes,  his  conscience, 
and,  in  short,  his  entire  moral  make-up  are  the  things  in  which  the 
teacher  is  ever  to  be  concerned,  as  they  are  the  things  which  make 
most  for  true  citizenship  and  for  the  future  of  the  man  or  woman. 
If  the  boy  leaves  school  with  intellect  enough  to  make  a  successful 
rogue  and  without  character  enough  to  prevent  him  becoming  one, 
the  state  is  likely  to  be  the  loser  in  instructing  him.  We  are  not  to 
forget  that  heart  is  above  intellect  and  that  learning  unsanctified  by 
character  can  but  prove  a  curse  to  him  who  has  it.  If  we  are  not  pre- 
paring our  pupils  for  life  but  for  examination ;  if  under  the  influence 
of  our  so-called  "machine  system"  pupils  are  being  robbed  of  their 
individuality  and  made  impractical  and  selfish,  the  public  school  sys- 
tem, or  its  administration,  needs  change.  How  much  ground  there  is 
for  these  complaints  it  is  not  our  present  purpose  to  enquire,  but  rather 
to  ask  what  some  of  the  actuating  motives  of  the  school  should  be  and 
what  means  the  teacher  has  at  hand  for  securing  them.  In  this,  ex- 
tended classification  is  not  attempted  but  merely  the  pointing  out  of 
some  things  pertaining  to  the  questions. 

In  the  first  place,  the  pupil  should  feel  that  as  a  member  of  the 
school  he  has  duties  to  perform  and  a  measure  of  responsibility ;  that 
this  is  his  place  of  business  in  which  he  is  to  be  interested  and  in 
which  he  is  to  display  his  energy.  If  he  be  a  member  of  a  class 
studying  a  certain  branch  that  fact  should  dispose  of  all  whims  of  dis- 
like and  disposition  to  shirk  because  the  work  is  not  just  his  kind. 
Pupils  who  are  ready  to  find  small  excuses  for  neglect  of  school  work, 
or  to  half  do  things  which  they  know  it  is  their  duty  to  do  well,  dis- 
play a  weakness  of  character  that  needs  the  attention  of  the  teacher. 
Many  of  the  most  important  concerns  of  life  are  such  as  must  be  at- 
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tended  to  whether  pleasant  or  not  Preparation  for  these  things  is  a 
part  of  the  legitimate  work  of  the  school  Nor  is  it  necessarily  a  pre- 
paration without  pleasure,  as  the  consciousness  of  performing  duty  be- 
comes even  to  the  boy  a  source  of  satisfaction. 

Courage  and  a  grip  that  does  not  let  go  too  easily  are  qualities  emi- 
nently useful  in  the  affairs  of  life.     Much  of  our  school  work  contrib- 
utes directly  in  the  line  of  such  culture  if  rightly  used.     If  the  teacher 
accept  it  as  his  duty  to  remove  all  that  is  difficult  from  before  the  pu- 
pil, the  latter  may,  however,  get  but  little  help  in  this  direction  from 
his  arithmetic  and  his  algebra.     The  not  improperly  called  "soft  teach- 
ing "  proceeds  upon  the  principle  that  the  way  must  be  made  so  easy 
that  the  pupil  find  little  or  nothing  to  test  his  patience  and  tire  his 
brain— a  principle  that  however  attractive  fails  to  recognize  the  essen- 
tials of  all  real  success.     Do  not  those  who  proclaim  a  method  of  edu- 
cation that  costs  no  effort  on  the  part  of  the  learner  either  dignify  by 
the  name  something  that  is  not  genuine,  or  forget  Heaven's  great  law  of 
labor  ?    Is  it  a  safe  doctrine  for  the  child  to  feel  that  though  a  human 
being  he  forms  an  exception  to  this  universal  law  of  mankind?  that  in 
his  case  honest,  faithful  toil  is  not  the  price  to  be  paid  for  success? 
The  law  of  toil  does  not  begin  when  the  pupil  leaves  school ;  but  it  is 
the  law  of  his  childhood  as  well  as  of  his  manhood  and  old  age.    What 
can  so  unfit  a  pupil  for  life  as  to  send  him  out  with  the  belief  that 
working  and  sweating,  getting  tired  and  exercising  patience,  though 
well  enough  in  the  days  of  his  grandfather,  are  not  needed  now  ?   Oh ! 
but  some  will  say,   "That  is  drudgery.     Our  children  cannot  be  sub- 
jected to  such  treatment.''     Honest  labor  is  drudgery  only  when  made 
such.     Peace,  happiness,  and  contentment  in  fullest  measure  have  al- 
ways appeared  in  the  dusty  garb  of  toil.     To  ask  of  the  child  strength 
and  character  and  culture  without  work  is  to  ask  an  impossibility.  For 
the  teacher  to  beget  in  the  pupil  the  notion  that  getting  an  education 
is  a  grand  sight- seeing  pleasure  excursion  is  to  make  a  serious  mistake. 
He  may  teach  him  that  no  right  effort  put  forth  is  without  its  reward 
even  in  an  increase  of  happiness ;  but  not  that  reward  comes  without 
effort.     He  may  teach  him  that  education  is  boundless  in  the  pleasure 
that  it  yields ;  but  not  that  it  is  mere  play.     A  teacher  may  so  train  a 
pupil  by  making  everything  as  easy  as  possible  that  self-confidence  and 
self-reliance  gain  little  or  no  strength.     Many  a  class  does  little  be- 
cause its  members  think  that  they  can  do  but  little.     A  boy's  ability 
and  his  faith  in  himself  ought  to  stand  at  the  same  level.     What  he 
thinks  he  can  do  is  likely  to  be  the  measure  of  what  he  does ;  hence 
the  importance  of  training  him  in  properly  estimating  his  own  powers. 
As  the  relation  of  the  pupil  to  the  teacher  and  to  his  fellow  pupils  is 
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but  an  abridgment  of  the  broader  and  more  extended  relations  of  life 
how  proper  is  a  training  of  the  pupil  in  a  right  recognition  of  these  re- 
lations. How  much  a  culture  in  this  all  through  the  school  course  ar- 
gues in  favor  of  his  happiness  and  usefulness  as  a  member  of  society; 
and  how  much  a  disregard  of  them  argues  a  corresponding  disregard 
of  life's  relations.  The  little  revolutions,  plots  and  rebellions  in  the 
school  are  but  small  types  of  the  larger  ones  that  sometimes  disturb 
society.  Let  a  boy  feel  that  he  has  had  a  part  in  the  successful  over- 
throw of  an  unpopular  teacher,  and  he  has  had  one  lesson  preparing 
him  for  a  dynamite  plot.  Let  him  leave  school  with  the  feeling  that 
respect  for  those  in  authority  is  a  thing  to  be  granted  or  withheld  at 
pleasure,  and  he  is  better  fitted  for  a  lawless  course  as  a  citizen.  On 
the  other  hand,  let  him  have  learned  until  it  has  become  a  part  of  him 
that  self-control  is  a  virtue ;  that  right  is  a  thing  to  be  respected  every- 
where ;  and  that  strength  of  character  is  his  best  possession,  and  he 
goes  out  of  school  ready  for  citizenship. 

The  question  that  confronts  the  teacher  is,  then,  what  can  be  done 
to  put  the  pupil  in  possession  of  such  powers  as  he  is  most  to  need  in 
the  broader  life  beyond  the  school  room.  That  moral  training  is  pos- 
sible may  be  assumed.  The  currents  of  a  boy's  life  may  be  changed  so 
that  his  likes  and  dislikes  are  reversed  and  what  he  did  from  compul- 
sion he  now  does  from  principle.  A  change  may  take  place,  in  which 
good  qualities  are  strengthened  and  bad  ones  weakened — an  educa- 
tional process  following  essentially  the  same  law  to  be  followed  in  all 
education ;  a  law  which  in  morals  is  sometimes  rendered  complex  by 
circumstances  and  which  sometimes  seems  to  present  contradictions. 
The  boy  learns  to  catch  a  ball,  to  add  numbers,  and  to  reverence  the 
truth  by  essentially  the  same  process.  But  in  the  exercise  by  which 
mind  and  body  gain  strength  there  are  likely  to  be  frequent  interrup- 
tions, periods  of  rest  in  which  little  or  no  change  takes  place.  Not  so 
in  the  moral.  As  the  boy  saunters  lazily  to  school  he  gains  but  little 
physically  and  as  he  sits  with  book  open  before  his  eye  but  with  mind 
wandering  whither  it  will,  he  makes  no  intellectual  gains,  but  all 
the  while  character  is  deepening  her  foundations,  building  her  walls 
and  fortifying  her  towers.  From  infancy  to  old  age  with  ceaseless 
play  the  shuttle  of  life  goes  backward  and  forward  leaving  at  every  mo- 
tion something  wrought  into  the  web  of  character.  Is  it  a  wonder, 
then,  that  even  parents  find  themselves  almost  powerless  to  direct  the 
morals  of  their  children  and  that  the  teacher  fails  to  leave  the  impress 
that  he  would  ? 

The  teacher's  method  from   beginning   to  end  is  exercise,  exercise 
in  the  specific  channel  in  which  the  element  of  strength  is  desired. 
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The  boy  who  is  learning  to  whistle  or  to  turn  hand-springs  follows  the 
universal  law  of  growth.  He  learns  to  whistle  by  whisthng  and  not  by 
snapping  his  fingers.  He  learns  to  leap  fences  by  leaping  fences  and 
not  by  hunting  gates  or  crawling  under.  In  short,  he  learns  to  do  any- 
thing by  doing  that  thing.  If  the  pupil  is  to  be  trained  in  veracity  it 
is  not  enough  that  he  be  kept  from  telling  falsehoods ;  he  must  be  ex- 
ercised in  the  truth.  If  he  is  to  learn  the  high  virture  of  patience  he 
must  learn  it  by  being  patient.  If  conscience  is  to  be  quickened  it 
•must  be  by  using  the  conscience  that  he  has.  The  same  slow  process 
that  makes  him  little  by  little  master  of  his  spelling  book  must  be  used 
in  making  him  master  of  himself.  The  same  patience  that  the  mind 
gets  in  being  furnished  material  for  its  growth,  the  moral  nature  must 
receive.  What  will  make  these  pupils  use  their  wills  ?  What  cultivate 
their  love  of  truth  ?  What  inspire  high  purpose  ?  What  make  this 
boy  or  girl  more  patient  under  failure,  more  humble  under  success  ? 
These  and  a  hundred  other  such  questions  are  as  proper  to  be  asked 
by  the  teacher  as  how  shall  I  teach  my  class  fractions  or  make  them 
good  readers  or  spellers.  The  answers  to  the  former  questions  as  to 
the  latter  must  come  from  the  resources  of  the  teacher.  And  as  the 
teacher  expects  to  see  but  gradual  unfolding  of  mental  powers,  so  in 
the  development  of  character  he  must  be  willing  to  ' '  possess  his  soul 
in  patience  "  and  wait  for  results.  The  teacher  who  sends  an  unruly 
boy  to  the  principal  or  superintendent  and  expects  him  to  return  in  an 
hour  a  morally  transformed  boy  would  make  no  greater  mistake  if  she 
expected  her  pupils  by  an  hour's  instruction  under  the  teacher  of  pen- 
manship to  become  good  penmen.  The  price  of  strength  in  the  pupil 
is  patient  and  watchful  care  on  the  part  of  the  teacher  and 
proper  activity  on  the  part  of  the  pupil.  And  as  it  is 
true  that  wrong  methods,  however  good  the  intentions  of  him  who 
uses  them,  can  but  be  productive  of  evil,  so  it  is  equally  true  that  cor- 
rect method  cannot  have  bad  results.  If  this  were  not  true  there 
could  be  no  such  thing  as  a  philosophy  of  teaching  and  the  study  of 
method  would  be  a  fruitless  one.  The  law  of  cause  and  effect  oper- 
erates  with  inevitable  sequence  in  all  the  work  of  teaching. 

It  was  no  miracle  that  added  such  fame  to  the  name  of  Rugby  a 
generation  ago  and  that  left  the  impress  of  that  famous  school  upon  all 
England.  It  was  but  the  necessary  operation  of  a  law  of  culture. 
Note  Arnold's  high  ideal  of  what  the  school  should  be,  how  he  saw  in 
every  pupil  a  coming  citizen,  how  he  exalted  character  above  all  else, 
how  much  culture  and  how  much  heart  he  took  into  his  work,  and  his 
marvelous  success  seems  but  a  necessary  result.  '*  What  I  want  is  a 
man  who  is  a  Christian'and  a  gentlemani  an  active  man  who  hai  com- 
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mon  sense  and  who  understands  boys/'  he  says  in  writing  for  an  as- 
sistant master.  **  I  prefer  activity  of  mind  and  interest  to  high  schol- 
arship "  he  adds  further,  and  while  none  knew  better  than  Arnold  the 
value  of  high  culture  in  the  teacher  he  saw  that  the  outfit  his  boys 
most  needed  to  take  with  them  into  life  was  manliness  of  character. 

He  who  studies  the  spirit  of  this  famous  Head  Master  of  Rugby 
sees  in  it  how  healthful  must  have  been  the  moral  atmosphere  which 
was  breathed  by  the  boys  during  his  mastership. 

Thomas  Arnold  believed  in  boys — not  that  they  were  all  good  nor 
that  they  were  all  bad.  He  accepted  them  as  they  were,  full  of  boy- 
ish traits,  distorted,  many  of  them,  by  wrong  treatment,  and  sought  to 
train  them.  He  trusted  them  as  he  saw  they  could  be  trusted  and 
they  learned  to  hate  deception.  If  they  came  to  him  irreverent,  with 
low  aspirationand  untrained  wills,  he  set  about  cultivating  these  pow- 
ers. With  a  profound  faith  in  the  power  of  human  influence  he  went 
to  work  among  his  boys,  coming  into  the  closest  personal  relation  with 
each  of  them.  He  taught  them  formally,  placed  before  them  high 
ideals  of  character,  and  kept  in  continual  activity  those  powers  which 
he  had  under  training.  Arnold  demonstrated  with  wonderful  force 
the  susceptibility  of  child  life  to  be  molded  and  the  boundless  resources 
of  one  human  being  in  influencing  another.  He  saw  that  in  getting 
his  boys  into  the  proper  spirit  for  their  work  in  Rugby  he  was  but  an- 
ticipating their  needs  when  they  should  leave  school  and  become  men. 

We  teachers  are  apt  to  forget  the  future  and  look  at  the  present,  to 
accept  appearances  sometimes  instead  of  realities.  In  the  use  of  our 
tools  we  are  a  good  deal  given  to  using  the  one  best  suited  to  our 
hand.  We  are  apt  to  conclude  that  the  one  best  suited  to  dig  out 
roots  will  suffice  quite  well  to  lop  off  branches.  As  a  lot  of  us,  how 
we  treat  a  boy  who  is  stubborn  and  defies  our  authority !  A  panor- 
amic view  of  rulers,  pointers,  loosened  coat  buttons,  quick  words, 
threats,  heart-aches,  and  perhaps  back-aches,  tells  the  tale.  Our  meth- 
ods do  not  agree.  Go  over  the  catalogue  of  school  misdemeanors  and 
compare  the  materia  discipline  of  a  corps  of  teachers  in  the  same  town 
or  county.  Possibly  for  the  same  offense  one  suspends,  another  whips, 
another  sends  pupils  to  the  principal  or  superintendent,  if  in  a  town 
school,  and  so  on  through  the  long  disreputable  list  While  uniformi- 
ty of  method  either  in  instruction  or  government  is  a  thing  neither 
possible  nor  desired,  there  are  general  principles  that  forbid  the  varie- 
ty from  including  everything  that  the  imagination  can  suggest. 

If  retaliation  or  even  prevention  were  all  that  is  aimed  at  in  school 
discipline  it  might  make  no  particular  difference  whether  the  boy  that 
tells  a  lie  be  whipped,  suspended  from  school,  made  to  stand  on  the 
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floor,  or  be  badly  scared.  -  Any  or  all  of  these  punishments  might 
have  the  desired  effect.  But  if  the  teacher  desires  most  to  make  her 
boy  truthful  from  principle  she  will  probably  pass  these  and  a  score  of 
other  possible  methods  and  choose  the  one  which  to  her  seems  the 
only  proper  method — proper  because  rational  and  suited  to  the  nature 
of  the  child.  Take  the  case  of  a  child  who  is  willful  and  who  lacks 
self-control :  can  we  presume  that  mind  is  a  thing  so  loosely  held  by 
law  that  any  course,  whatever  it  may  be,  will  serve  to  put  the  child  in 
possession  of  himself?  Can  bad  temper  be  cured  by  making  it  worse? 
lying,  by  merely  making  the  child  more  crafty  in  concealing  his  false- 
hood ?  If  the  atmosphere  of  the  school  room  be  tainted  by  wrong  mo- 
tives for  study  and  advancement,  love  of  learning  and  culture  for  their 
own  sakes  need  scarcely  be  looked  for.  Educational  thought  has  come 
to  an  agreement  as  to  how  the  alphabet  is  best  taught,  how  primary 
lessons  in  number  should  be  given,  and  the  proper  order  of  develop- 
ment in  the  mind  of  the  child.  It  is  time  that  we  had  more  help  and 
less  guess-work  in  the  more  important  field  of  moral  instruction. 

Success,  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  as  we  have  seen  in  the  case  of 
Dr.  Arnold,  is  the  result  of  fitness  for  his  work  and  interest  in  it. 
Each  element  in  his  character  bears  an  important  relation  to  his  suc- 
cess. The  absence  of  a  single  element  may  make  him  a  complete 
failure.  One  of  the  world's  greatest  teachers,  a  man  who  drew  from 
almost  unbounded  resources,  saw  in  himself  ''  but  sounding  brass  and 
a  tinkling  cymbal ''  if  he  lack  but  a  single  quality.  Paul  was  not 
speaking  for  teachers  alone ;  but  his  philosophy  applies  to  our  profes- 
sion as  well  as  if  intended  especially  for  us.  The  smooth  running  of  a 
model  school  implies  the  nice  balancing  of  coundess  forces  and  the 
proper  reaction  of  element  upon  element. 

The  belief  that  there  are  forces  that  win  even  in  the  most  difficult 
cases  should  be  the  last  to  leave  the  teacher.  Pervading  and  presiding 
over  every  faculty  of  his  being  should  be  an  unshaken  faith  that  the 
realm  of  possible  things  in  his  work  is  one  almost  infinitely  broad.  The 
world's  great  teachers  haVe  been  filled  with  this  faith.  He  who  would 
do  much  must  believe  that  much  can  be  done.  The  measure  of  faith, 
aspiration  and  preparation  is  the  measure  of  power.  What  our  schools 
may  be  depends  mainly  upon  what  we  as  teachers  are  willing  to  be. 

Emerson  felt  that  his  commission  was  to  teach  his  fellow  men.  With 
one  sentence  from  that  commission  which  he  so  faithfully  followed  and 
which  is  appropriate  for  us  all,  I  close:  ''Thy  life  shall  be  as  thy 
teachings,  brave,  pure,  truthful,  beneficent,  hopeful,  cheerful,  hospita- 
ble to  all  honest  beliefs,  all  sincere  thinkers,  and  active  according  to 
thy  gifts  and  opportunities." 
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THE  SPELLING  BOOK. 


An  ounce  of  experience  is  worth  more  than  a  pound  of  tlieory. 
The  spelling  book  is  one  of  the  text-books  named  in  our  course  of 
study,  but  **tell  it  not  in  Gath,  nor  let  the  sound  reach*' —  I'll  not 
name  the  city, — it  has  been  two  years  or  more  since  one  of  our  classes 
has  been  required  to  learn  a  lesson  from  it.     We  believe — 

1.  That  children,  and  adults,  need  to  know  the  spelling  of  their 
vocabulary — the  words  with  the  meaning  and  use  of  which  they  are 
familiar;  and  no  others. 

2.  That  their  need,  as  regards  a  knowlege  of  spelling,  finds  expres- 
sion only  in  writing.  It  is  not  necessary  that  one  person  be  a  diction- 
ary for  another. 

3.  That  the  way  to  learn  to  spell  with  the  pen  is  to  spell  with  the 
pen.     Spelling  correctly  is  largely  a  habit. 

4.  That  so  far  as  possible,  spelling  should  be  taught  in  composi- 
tion ;  that  is,  in  the  use  of  the  words  to  be  learned,  in  sentences  which 
express  the  child's  thought.  As  a  means  of  teaching  spelling,  writ- 
ing columns  of  words  is  superior  to  the  oral  spelling  of  those  words ; 
using  those  same  words  in  sentences  is  superior  to  writing  them  in 
columns ;  using  them  in  written  discourse  is  best  of  all,  because  it 
involves  every  demand  of  practical  spelling. 

5.  That  the  time  to  learn  the  spelling  of  a  word  is  when  the  child 
adds  it  to  his  vocabulary.  If  this  be  correct,  learning  to  spell  is  an 
incident  of  learning  to  read,  aitd  that  exercise  should  create  the  habit 
of  fixing  in  memory  the  form  (spelling)  of  each  new  word  as  it  is  met, 
and  adequate  exercise  should  give  the  hand  the  habit  of  correctly 

reproducing  it  in  sentences. 

6.  That  the  readers,  and  other  books,  papers,  and  text-books  used 

afford  an  ample  field  in  which  to  teach  spelling. 

Our  practice  is,  we  think,  reasonably  consistent  with  our  theory. 
We  use  three  First,  Second,  and  Third  readers,  two  Fourth  readers, 
Easy  Lines,  Fresh  Leaves,  The  Young  Wide-awake,  clippings  from 
newspapers,  and  selected  stories.  From  these  sources  we  draw  abun- 
dant exercises  in  sentence  writing,  reproduction,  and  composition. 
We  also  use  pictures  freely  as  a  basis  of  original  story- writing.  The 
results  in  spelling  are  satisfactory  beyond  our  expectations.  Our 
examination  papers  (we  still  examine  sometimes),  language  papers, 
reproductions,  etc.,  are  remarkably  free  from  the  common  errors  in 
spelling.  Not  only  are  the  "hard"  words  (which,  I  believe,  are  the 
easiest)  as  a  rule  correctly  spelled,  but  also  the  common,  easy  words 
(which  are  most  frequently  mis-spelled).     It  would  be  exceedingly 
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difficult  to  convince  our  teachers — most  or  all  of  whom  have  had 
experience  with  it — that  anything  to  be  compared  with  these  results 
can  be  secured  by  the  use  of  the  spelling  book.  ^  H. 


PUPILS  WRITING  HISTORY. 


BY   O.    C.    LARASON. 

About  one  week  before  the  close  of  school,  we  finished  Ridpath's 
School  History,  extending  to  the  beginning  of  President  Arthur's  ad- 
ministration. The  greater  part  of  the  last  week  was  spent  in  completing 
that  history  to  the  present  time.  The  attention  of  the  pupils  was  di- 
rected to  the  form  and  style  of  the  author's  narrative,  and  the  princi- 
pal dates  and  most  important  events  were  either  given  orally  or  out- 
lined upon  the  black-board,  leaving  each  pupil  to  write  the  story  in  his 
own  language.  We  give  below  a  brief  synopsis  of  a  paper  handed  in 
by  a  girl  of  fifteen,  which  has  been  selected  as  a  fair  average : 

"  As  President  Arthur's  term  drew  to  a  close,  the  political  parties 
began  to  look  around  for  available  candidates  for  the  Presidency.  The 
Republican  party  held  its  convention  in  Chicago,  June  3,  1884,  and 
nominated  James  G.  Blaine,  of  Maine,  on  the  fourth  ballot, — Presi- 
dent Arthur  being  his  principal  competitor.  Mr.  Blaine  had  been  a 
prominent  candidate  before  the  Republican  convention  in  1876  and 
1880.  His  ability  as  a  statesman  and  leader  of  his  party  can  not  be 
questioned ;  he  has  achieved  some  notoriety  also  as  a  literary  man. 
John  A.  Logan,  of  Illinois,  was  nominated  by  acclamation  for  Vice- 
President  Mr.  Logan,  familiarly  known  as  'Black  Jack,'  is  both  a 
soldier  and  a  statesman.  Never  was  the  nomination  of  any  ticket  re- 
ceived with  greater  applause  than  that  of  *•  Blaine  and  Logan.' 

"The  Democratic  party  held  their  convention  in  Chicago,  July  8, 
1884,  occupying  the  same  hall  the  Republicans  had  used  about  five 
weeks  before.  Grov«r  Cleveland,  Governor  of  New  York,  was  nom- 
inated on  the  second  ballot.  Ex- Governor  Thomas  A.  Hendricks,  of 
Indiana,  was  nominated  for  Vice-President  amidst  the  wildest  excite- 
ment Mr.  J.  P.  Boyd,  in  *  Building  and  Ruling  the  Republic,'  said 
of  Mr.  Hendricks  soon  after  the  nomination :  *A11  in  all,  Mr.  Hen- 
dricks is  one  of  the  purest-minded  and  ablest  men  now  before  the 
American  public,  and  the  mantle  of  the  Vice-Presidency  could  not  fall 
on  worthier  shoulders.' 

"The  National  Greenback  party  met  and  nominated  Hon.  Benja- 
min F.  Butler,  of  Massachusetts,  for  President      The  National  Pro- 
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hibition  party  nominated  Ex-Governor  St.  John,  of  Kansas.  Political 
excitemient  ran  high.  All  the  enthusiasm  and  excitement  of  former 
campaigns  sank  into  utter  insignificance  as  compared  with  the  cam- 
paign of  1884.  Political  conventions  were  held  daily.  The  party 
strife  even  entered  our  public  schools,  and  not  a  few  teachers  in  an 
unguarded  moment  gave  vent  to  their  political  feelings.  The  business 
interests  of  the  country  became  paralyzed.  Be  it  said,  to  the  shame  of 
all  parties,  that  even  the  personal  character  of  the  leading  candidates 
was  assailed.  But  finally  election  day,  which  had  been  much  dreaded, 
came,  and  Cleveland  and  Hendricks  were  found  to  be  elected.  Gro- 
ver  Cleveland,  twenty-second  President  of  the  United  States,  was 
born  in  Caldwell,  Essex  Co.,  New  Jersey,  March  18,  1873,  but 
moved  with  his  father  to  Fayette ville,  N.  Y.,  when  three  years  of  age. 
Here  he  grew  to  manhood  and  obtained  an  academic  education,  and 
taught  school  for  two  years.  He  studied  law  and  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1859.  In  1863  ^^  was  appointed  Assistant  District  Attorney  of 
Erie  County,  but  was  defeated  for  the  same  position  in  1865.  In  1869 
he  was  elected  Sheriff  of  his  county,  and  in  1881,  Mayor  of  Buffalo. 
He  was  elected  Governor  of  New  York  in  1882,  over  the  late  Judge 
Folger,  one  of  the  ablest  and  best  known  men  in  his  State,  with  a  plu- 
rality of  over  192,000  votes,  and  in  1884  was  elected  to  the  highest  of- 
fice within  the  gift  of  the  people. 

**  On  the  4th  of  March,  1885,  President  Cleveland,  according  to 
custom,  delivered  his  inaugural  address,  and  immediately  sent  to  the 
Senate  the  names  of  the  members  of  his  Cabinet.  These  nominations 
were,  for  Secretary  of  State,  Thos.  F.  Bayard,  of  Delaware;  for  Sec- 
retary of  the  Treasury,  Wm.  Manning,  of  New  York ;  for  Secretary 
of  War,  Wm.  C.  Endicott,  of  Massachusetts  ;  for  Secretary  of  the 
Navy,  Wm.  C.  Whitney,  of  New  York  \  for  Secretary  of  the  Interior, 
L.  Q.  C.  Lamar,  of  Mississippi;  for  Attorney-General,  Augustus  H. 
Garland,  of  Arkansas;  for  Postmaster- General,  W,  F.  Yilas,  of  Wis- 
consin. All  were  promptly  confirmed.  Thus,  the  new  administration 
was  ushered  in  with  prospects  of  a  bright  future  before  it. 

*  *  The  great  National  Exposition,  held  at  New  Orleans,  brought  to- 
gether thousands  of  visitors  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  es- 
pecially from  the  Northern  States.  Agricultural  products  of  almost 
numberless  varieties  were  on  exhibition.  The  educational  interests, 
too,  were  not  overlooked. 

'^  The  year  1885  will  long  be  remembered  on  account  of  millions  of 
dollars  that  have  been  swept  away  by  fire.  On  one  occasion,  in  Cin- 
cinnati, sixteen  persons,  most  of  whom  were  young  ladies,  perished  in 
one  building. 
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''  So  far  during  the  present  administration  only  a  few  noted  men 
have  fallen  by  the  hand  of  death.  About  the  first  of  May,  Irwin  Mc- 
Dowell, who  gained  a  national  reputation  in  the  battle  of  Bull  Run, 
died  at  San  Francisco.  On  May  20,  Hon.  F.  T.  Frelinghuysen,  Ar- 
thur's Secretary  of  State,  quietly  passed  away  at  his  home  in  Newark, 
N.  J." 

In  this  way  we  have  awakened  a  new  interest  in  the  subject  of  U. 
S.  History.  All  the  manuscripts  were  given  back  to  the  pupils,  who 
will  keep  them  and  compare  them  with  the  next  chapter  published  by 
the  author,  John  C.  Ridpath. 


TEACHING    READING   TO    CHILDREN    AT  HOME. 


In  77u  Student,  a  monthly  journal  devoted  to  the  interests  of  educa- 
tion in  the  Society  of  Friends,  eight  mothers  give  their  experience  in 
teaching  little  ones  to  read,  as  follows : 

If  a  child  can  be  inspired  with  a  desire  to  learn  to  read,  it  will  be  a 
great  help  to  accomplish  the  proposed  end.  One  little  girl  was  so  in- 
spired from  having  a  present,  when  fiyt  or  six  years  old,  of  The  Nur- 
sery, It  proved  so  delightful,  and  she  wanted  to  hear  it  read  so  often, 
it  became  impossible  to  procure  a  reader  at  all  times  when  desired,  so 
she  asked  "mother"  to  teach  her  to  read.  This  was  done  not  as  a 
task,  but  more  as  a  pastime,  and  by  the  method  of  learning  the  words 
at  sight.  She  was  never  taught  the  alphabet,  but  picked  up  the  names 
of  all  the  letters  in  a  short  time. 

One  point  I  consider  of  the  utmost  importance,  that  a  child  should 
always  be  required  to  read  well  from  the  first,  avoiding  reading  one 
word  at  a  time  or  in  a  monotonous,  sing-song  manner,  or  in  an  un- 
natural tone.  Let  the  learners  understand  that  reading  is  only  talk- 
ing, and  to  be  done  in  a  conversational  manner.  It  is  so  much  harder 
to  break  up  bad  habits  than  to  teach  good  ones  at  first  The  teachers 
who  prefer  parents  should  not  teach  children  to  read  at  home,  have 
probably  had  experience  with  some  of  these  bad  habits. 

Blackboards  and  reading  charts  are,  perhaps,  the  best  way  to  start 
children  at  school,  but  for  mothers  who  want  a  primer  for  home  use,  a 
little  book  called  Reading  Without  Tears,  is  excellent.  It  is  adapted 
to  the  system  of  learning  the  words  by  sight.  It  was  used  twenty-five 
years  ago,  whether  out  of  print  now  I  do  not  know,  but  think  no  mod- 
ern primer  I  have  seen  equal  to  it. 

After  our  little  girls  once  had  a  start,  letter-blocks  and  cards  were 
useful  in  gaining  a  knowledge  of  spelling.  E.  S.  S. 


3i6  Teaching  J^eading  to  Children  at  Home. 

I  do  not  approve  of  teaching  children  to  read  at  home,  preferring  to 
allow  the  physical  growth,  not  retarded  by  any  tax  upon  the  mental. 
I  endeavored  to  keep  my  daughters  untaught  until  they  entered  school 
in  their  ninth  year,  and  think  I  succeeded,  for  at  that  age  they  did 
did  not  know  their  letters  in  writing.  At  the  ages  of  eleven  and  twelve 
they  are  fresh  for  study,  seem  to  be  making  steady  progress,  never 
tiring,  (when  well),  and  though  perhaps  a  little  behind  others  of  their 
age,  I  never  regret  it,  for  as  they  advance  in  their  studies  I  feel  assured 
they  will  be  better  able  to  conquer  them. 

My  youngest  child  I  am  keeping  back,  as  the  teacher  wishes  to  com- 
mence with  him  entirely  untaught,  though  I  expect  to  send  him  to 
school  earlier  than  my  daughters,  that  he  may  have  occupation. 

F.  P.  P. 


With  many  children  the  desire  to  learn  to  read  is  so  keen  and  it  re- 
quires so  little  mental  effort,  that  even  at  four  years  old  no  harm  is 
done.  It  is  a  delightful  pastime  for  rainy  days,  and  is  good  company 
for  an  only  or  a  youngest  child. 

For  example,  two  children  were  but  a  few  months  past  five  and  six 
years  respectively,  when  they  learned  to  read  in  connection  with  a 
home  kindergarten.  The  Little  Teacher ^  a  first-book  in  "the  word 
method,'*  was  given  to  them,  and  in  a  few  weeks  they  learned  to  rec- 
ognize words  at  a  glance,  and  without  knowing  a  single  letter  as  such. 

To  aid  in  the  accurate  picturing  of  a  word,  as  we  called  putting  its 
letters  in  place,  they  had  the  alphabet  in  small  type  on  tiny  cards  given 
to  them,  and  would  make  first  words  and  then  sentences  with  ease 
and  precision. 

The  names  of  the  letters  were  conscientiously  kept  from  them,  and 

they  had  no  knowledge  of  the  alphabet  or  of  spelling.     When  they 

were  seven  and  eight  years  old  they  had  picked  up  the  names  of  the 
letters,  and  spelling  came  as  second  nature.  They  were  familiar  with 
every  line  and  curve  necessary  to  form  the  picture  of  a  word,  and 
when  they  mastered  the  names  of  said  lines,  spelling  was  truly  ''made 
easy.'* 

In  teaching  by  the  word  method  the  child  must  learn  the  sound  of 
each  letter  or  combination  of  letters,  and  when  a  new  word  occurs  he 
will  be  able  to  sound  it  with  some  accuracy.  Many  object  to  this 
method  of  teaching  our  children,  claiming  it  as  the  cause  of  many 
poor  spellers.  I  think  this  is  a  mistake.  The  two  children  above  re- 
ferred to  are  fair  spellers,  and  one  or  the  other  is  usually  at  the  head 
of  her  class  in  spelling. 

In  another  case  the  child  was  only  three  and  a  half  years  old,  but 
was  ambitious.  Seeing  the  older  children  reading  their  little  story 
books,  she  determined  not  to  be  behind  any,  and  would  insist  on 
knowing  what  the  words  were  as  she  eagerly  conned  her  picture-book  ; 
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very  soon  she  could  read  * 'after  a  fashion"  almost  any  book  she  took 
up ;  she  had  learned  to  read  under  protest  and  without  method  or 
training ;  as  a  result  she  lacks  accuracy,  and  has  no  talent  for  spelling. 
The  fault  is  not  in  the  system,  but  in  resisting  the  child's  inclination ; 
let  each  child's  bent  of  mind  be  a  law  to  his  mother.  Neither  force  a 
book  upon  him,  nor  force  him  from  it.  At  seven  or  eight  years  of  age 
he  will  be  ready  for  the  harness,  and  all  the  more  so  if  he  has  had  two 
or  three  years  of  kindergarten  work  under  a  judicious  teacher.  In 
the  case  last  mentioned,  had  the  mother  buried  her  pet  theory,  that  no 
child  should  be  taught  from  a  book  until  he  was  at  least  five  years 
old,  and  had  this  little  thing  of  three  and  a  half  years  been  wisely  led 
into  the  wilderness  of  words,  she  might  have  been  saved  many  mis- 
steps and  blunders.  R.  W.  C. 


The  best  methods  for  teaching  children  to  read  are  now  pretty  well 
elaborated  in  several  excellent  little  primers  that  have  been  largely 
used  in  the  last  few  years.  Every  mother,  however,  who  undertakes 
to  "teach  the  young  idea  how  to  shoot"  can  hardly  fail  to  be  impressed 
with  the  marked  differences  among  her  own  little  ones  in  their  ability 
to  grasp  these  same  ideas. 

One  child  will  seem  at  the  age  of  four  quite  mature  enough  to  begin 
to  learn  from  a  book ;  another  will  be  so  completely  a  baby  at  that 
age  that  it  would  be  folly  to  attempt  it 

The  kindergarten   training  is  now  very  generally  approved,  and 

most  persons  are  high  in  its  praise.     I  confess  to  having  some  fears  as 

to  its  being  too  stimulating  for  many  children  of  the  best  educated 

Americans ;  for  some  reason  or  other  a  large  proportion  of  them  seem 

mere  bundles  of  nerves  whose  brains  had  better  lie  fallow  as  long  as 
possible.  Ordered  and  regulated  employment  is  all  very  well  for  the 
active  litde  brains  and  fingers,  but  they  do  not  need  to  be  constantly 
urged  to  observe  and  think. 

A  little  anecdote  of  a  kindergarten  in  Germany  has  tended  to  con- 
firm these  views.  An  American  lady  had  gone  into  a  school  of  this 
class  which  consisted  of  a  number  of  German  and  two  American  chil- 
dren. After  the  lady  had  watched  the  exercises  for  a  time,  the  teach- 
er turned  to  her  and  said:  '* Are  all  American  children  like  these 
two  ?  They  are  so  quick  they  always  seize  on  every  idea  I  present  to 
them  before  any  others  in  the  room ;  they  need  no  kindergarten  train- 
ing." 

For  the  lower  classes,  schools  of  this  type  are  admirable,  especially 
the  department  of  object  teaching.  The  recollection  comes  up  now  of 
a  room  full  of  little  colored  children,  to  whom  I  used  to  give  object 
lessons  on  such  subjects  as  a  pencil,  a  tumbler — the  commonest  every- 
day things  around  them — and  with  what  eagerness  after  the  first  few 
lessons  they  answered  my  questions  about  the  article  I  was  holding 
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before  them.  There  is  a  stolidity,  a  want  of  observation,  about  them 
that  can  bear  all  the  waking  up  they  can  get ;  in  the  one  branch  of 
learning  to  read,  much  depending  on  accuracy  of  memory  and  the 
concentration  of  mind  on  the  subject  in  hand,  the  progress  of  the  chil- 
dren of  the  poor  compares  favorably  with  that  of  our  own  children. 
As  far  as  my  own  experience  goes  they  advance  quite  as  rapidly ; 
their  minds  are  absorbed  in  the  lesson  before  them,  not  on  everything 
around  them,  or  in  a  dozen  different  ideas  that  the  lesson  will  suggest 
to  the  active,  excitable  brain  of  a  child  who  has  the  hereditary  instincts 
of  its  educated,  sensitive,  almost  too  keenly  alive  parents. 

Philadelphia,  M.  C.  W. 

Our  situation  was  a  little  peculiar.  When  one  child  was  four  and 
the  other  six  years  old,  the  latter  being  very  delicate,  I  went  to  a  water- 
cure  with  her.  For  nearly  two  years  after  this  I  was  a  confirmed  in- 
valid, and  had  scarcely  any  care  of  the  children,  and  they  were  not 
taught.  After  we  came  home  I  took  up  the  subject  of  teaching  and 
training  them,  but  they  were  so  absorbingly  fond  of  each  other  and  of 
playing  together,  because  of  their  long  and  weary  separation,  that  I 
had  very  little  success  with  studies.  Finally,  when  they  were  seven 
and  nine  they  were  sent  to  school.     Then  they  took  right   hold  of 

reading,  and  were,  as  I  had  always  expected,  delighted  to  learn,  and 
greatly  interested  to  use  their  new-found  knowledge,  having  been  de- 
voted readers  ever  since.  I  taught  them  to  read  aloud  always  durmg 
their  earlier  days,  so  that  I  might  correct  pronunciation,  emphasis,  etc. 
My  decision  after  this  experience  is,  that  children  generally  need 
the  stimulus  of  seeing  others  and  having  their  companionship  to  tempt 
them  into  their  first  lessons  of  reading ;  but,  of  course,  there  can  be 
no  established  rule  in  the  matter,  as  the  poor,  little,  lonely  ones  (who 
are  **only*'  Children)  often  find  it  their  best  entertainment  to  sit  by 
''Mother''  and  learn  to  read  in  a  book.  Also,  the  precocious  take  it 
up  with  eagerness,  and  often  learn  long  before  they  can  be  sent  to 
school  and  have  their  active  little  brains  taxed  with  other  studies. 

G.  S.  S. 


At  home  there  is  greater  freedom  from  restraint  than  at  school,  an^ 
the  child  pursues  his  studies  in  a  more  natural  manner — often  the  les- 
sons are  more  like  play  than  the  stiff  rtDutine  of  school  duties  can  pos- 
sibly allow. 

As  to  the  method  of  teaching  a  child  to  read,  the  learning  of  words 
associated  with  pictures  has  been  most  satisfactory.  This  can  be  done 
at  a  very  early  age,  without  any  tax  whatever  upon  the  child's  health. 
How  readily  children  associate  names  and  faces  !  One  of  my  children, 
at  the  age  of  two  years,  associated  fifty  or  more  names  and  faces  and 
seldom  made  a  mistake.  Children  will  associate  in  their  play  pictures 
and  words  almost  as  readily. 
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The  first  steps  should  be  objects  or  pictures  and  names,  and  as  the 
capacity  develops  for  attributes,  they  can  be  learned  by  comparison 
with  words  already  known.  Very  soon  after  this  the  child  notices  the 
letters,  and  begins  to  call  for  the  names  of  various  ones.  If  the  letters 
are  taught  earUer,  that  is,  before  the  child  begins  to  inquire,  it  seems 
to  me  best  to  associate  these  with  the  names  of  persons  or  objects,  as 
it  is  so  difficult  for  a  child  to  remember  a  meaningless  mark  by  a 
meaningless  name. 

In  teaching  children  to  read  at  home,  after  picture-blocks  I  have 
found  Webb's  system  of  cards  and  blocks  helpful,  but  the  most  satis- 
factory aid  has  been  Appleton^s  First  Reader y  with  a  slate  and  pencil. 

North  Carolina.  M.  C.  W. 


From  a  limited  practical  experience  comes  the  following  result : 
To  teach  a  child  to  read  requires   no  more  method  nor  carefully 

organized  system  than  one  needs  to  give  a  healthy  baby  power  to 

speak  its  native  language. 

On  questioning  my  children  their  memories  agree  with  my  own — we 

none  of  us  have  any  recollection  of  any  conscious  effort  in  learning  to 

read.     A  theory  seems  prevalent  like  Topsy's  **specs  I  growed."     If 

chDdren  have  plenty  of  bright,  illustrated  books  to  live  among,  with 
an  intelligent,  intellectual  home  atmosphere,  they  may  be  trusted  to 
themselves  to  try  to  make  the  books  tell  thek  own  stories. 

Children  thus  learn  to  read  the  bible  eas^r  and  naturally  at  five  or 
six  years  of  age,  and  for  an  old-fashioned  mother  that  is  satisfying. 
My  advice  is,  let  children  alone,  and  they  will  learn  to  read  soon 
enough. 


A  most  interesting  period  in  the  life  of  a  child  is  when  the  infant 
mind  begins  to  grasp  learning,  yet  where  children  are  accustomed  to 
seeing  letters  on  playthings,  as  blocks  and  picture-books,  this  period 
may  not  be  definitely  marked,  as  they  frequently  learn  not  only  the  al- 
phabet, but  the  formation  of  words  almost  imperceptibly. 

In  no  other  particular  is  the  individuality  of  children  more  marked 
than  in  the  aptitude  for  learning.  One  child  will  early  display  a  fond- 
ness for  books  and  ambition  to  learn — offering  temptation  to  the  fond 
mother  unduly  to  encourage  and  stimulate — while  another  under  the 
same  circumstances  prefers  other  playthings,  for  at  the  early  age  re- 
ferred to  I  think  books  should  be  considered  as  such,  and  even  those 
not  inclined  to  use  them  will  probably  be  only  the  more  averse  to  it  if 
held  up  as  a  duty  or  task. 

I  think  there  are  few  children  who  cannot  be  interested  if  pains  are 
taken  to  make  it  a  pleasure  to  learn  letters  and  words.  Some  children 
seem  to  like  one  method,  some  another,  and  all  like  a  change.  I 
think  the  mother  can  well  afibrd  to  try  various  ways  that  may  seem 
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pleasing  to  the  little  one.  I  have  always  succeeded  well  with  the  word 
method,  but  never  used  it  exclusively,  even  for  one  child.  Some  show 
a  particular  liking  for  spelling,  and  I  have  had  one  very  little  fellow 
laugh  in  glee  over  a  row  of  words  sounding  alike  (as  can,  man,  pan, 
etc.,)  very  proud  that  he  could  pronounce  them  alone. 

Some  are  slow  to  begin,  yet  with  cheerful  encouragement  make  fair 
progress  when  fairly  interested,  and  I  think  mothers  should  ever  strive 
to  gain  the  attention  by  making  it  appear  a  pleasure  rather  than  a  task. 

Great  harm  may  be  done  by  discouraging  words  from  the  mother 

to  the  little  one,  who  does  not  feel  the  interest  she  desires,  particularly 

by  drawing  comparisons  between  him  and  those  more  apt  and  farther 
advanced.  While  a  few  might  be  moved  by  a  spirit  of  emulation,  I 
think  more  would  be  disheartened  and  injured. 

It  is  a  field  for  the  exercise  of  much  patience  as  well  as  other  re- 
quirements. 

If  after  all  her  painstaking,  the  mother  fails  to  see  the  results  she 
hoped  for,  I  believe  there  is  seldom  cause  to  blame  the  child ;  for  is 
not  the  ability  to  read  well  a  gift^  rather  than  an  art  to  be  acquired  by 
every  one  ?  For  there  are  many  intelligent  and  well-informed  people 
who  are  not  ready  readers. 
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GOOD   WORDS   FROM   OREGON. 

State  Normal  School,  Weston,  Oregon,  June  3,  1885. 

I  like  the  Monthly,  not  only  because  it 

comes  from  my  native  State,  where  I  spent  several  years  teaching  in 
public  schools,  but  because  I  find  it  one  of  the  most  interesting  and 
serviceable  of  the  many  school  periodicals  which  I  receive.  I  shall 
heartily  recommend  it  to  the  students  of  the  Normal  School. 

Geo.  E.  Owen. 

more  bits  of  experience  wanted. 

It  would  be  especially  gratifying  to  the  undersigned  and  no  doubt 
profitable  to  many  other  young  teachers,  if  we  could  have  a  few  more 
experiences  in  school  government  from  Supt.  R.  M.  Streeter,  of  Titus- 
ville  Pa.  W.  H.  D. 

SmitkviUey  O. 

There  are  hundreds  of  teachers  in  Ohio  who  could  relate  experiences  as  in- 
teresting and  profitable  as  that  given  in  our  last  issue  from  Superintendent 
Streeter,  and  we  have  repeatedly  urged  them  to  rise  and  speak  through  the 
MoMTHLT.    We  have  had  an  occasional  response,  but  we  want  more.    Tell 
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yonr  fellow  teachers  through  the  Monthly  of  your  plans  and  success,  and,  if 
you  have  sufficient  courage,  tell  also  of  your  failures. — Ed. 

WHISPERING   IN   SCHOOL. 

How  shall  I  manager  it  ?  Shall  I  let  my  pupils  whisper?  or  shall  I 
forbid  whispering,  and  if  so,  how  shall  I  enforce  the  rule  ?  My  expe- 
rience is  that  most  pupils  will  whisper  more  or  less,  and  many  of  them 
when  called  upon  will  give  false  reports.  Which  is  worse,  whispering 
or  lying  ?    What  is  the  teacher  to  do  about  it  ?  A.  L.  W. 

Put  forth  every  effort  to  secure  the  right  spirit  in  your  school.  Beget  an  in- 
terest in  study.  Keep  your  pupils  busy.  Give  them  plenty  of  suitable  work 
and  see  that  they  do  it  These  things  accomplished,  most  of  the  whispering 
will  take  care  of  itself  A  few  persistent  cases  may  require  special  treatment, 
and  should  be  dealt  with  as  any  other  misdemeanors.  It  is  not  best,  as  a  gen- 
eral thing,  to  forbid  whispering  or  to  adopt  a  formal  rule  against  it. — Ed. 

THE   LAST   SURVIVING    GENERAL. 

In  the  December  number  of  the  Monthly,  Prof.  M.  R.  Andrews 
expresses  the  opinion  that  Rufus  Putnam  was  the  last  surviving  gener- 
al of  the  Revolutionary  War,  and  that  he  died  in  1824.  The  People's 
Cyclopedia  of  Universal  Knowledge  is  authority  for  the  statement 
that  General  Sumter  died  in  1832,  eight  years  after  the  death  of  Gen- 
eral Putnam.  See  also  McGuffey's  Reviseji  Sixth  Reader,  p.  258, 
foot-note.  R. 

One  of  the  best  books  for  a  teacher's  library  is  the  Bible.  It  con- 
tains excellent  general  and  professional  reading,  and  it  is  inexhausti- 
ble. L.  Westfall. 

ANSWERS  TO   QUERIES. 

Special  query  5,  p.  275. — In  **A  History  of  Our  Own  Times," 
chap.  I,  McCarthy  says  :  "Not  many  of  George  III. 's  sons  were  pop- 
ular." H.  L.  Peck. 

Q.  I,  p.  275. — Conscience  approves  or  disapproves ;  the  will  chooses 
or  refuses  to  act  in  accordance  with  the  dictates  of  conscience.  The 
will  determines,  the  conscience  approving  or  disapproving  the  choice. 

E.  R.  D. 

Q.  4,  p.  275. — "If  tt/  and  down  are  d^tfint^  fatiher from  and  nearer 
to  the  center  of  the  earth,  then  it  would  be  proper  to  say  that  the  Mis- 
sissippi River  flows  up  hill,  for  its  mouth  is  2j^  or  3  miles  farther 
from  the  center  of  the  earth  than  its  source.  But  up  and  down  in  ref- 
erence to  flow  of  water  on  the  earth's  surface  has  reference  to  the  sur- 
face of  equilibrium,  which  at  any  j>oint  is  perpendicular  to  a  plumb- 
line.     The  prolongation  of  a  plumb-line  at  the  equator  or  poles  would 
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pass  through  the  center  of  the  earth.     This  is  not  true  of  a  plumb-line 
at  any  other  place.     The  Mississippi  River  does  not  flow  up  hill." 

J.  W.  Jones. 

Q-  5>  P-  275 — At  what  time  between  i  and -2  p.  m.  is  the  minute 
hand  as  far  past  i  as  the  hour  hand  lacks  of  2  ? 

Let  I  space = distance  moved  by  hour  hand,  and  12  spaces=dis- 
tance  moved  by  the  minute  hand,  to  get  into  the  required  position. 
Then  the  hands  will  be  the  same  distance  from  i  and  3  respectively, 
which  is  one  space;  hence,  13  spaces=i5  minutes;  i  space=i  2-13 
minutes;  12  spaces=i3  11-13  minutes,  or  position  of  minute  hand, 
marking  time  past  i  o'clock.  J.  W.  MacKinnon. 

The  hour  and  minute  hands  will  be  together  at  5  5-11  min.  past  i  ; 
and  since  half  the  difference  between  the  hands  after  each  min.  of 
travel  =  6}^-i2  of  the  whole  distance  from  the  point  of  starting, 
4  6-1 1  minutes,  the  time  until  the  minute  hand  reaches  2,  =  6^-12 
of  the  distance,  or  8  56-143  min.  from  starting  point,  +  S  5"^'  ™i°« 
=13  11-13  min.  past  t.  T.  F.  M. 

While  the  hour  hand  is  moving  to  its  required  position,  one  space 
from  I,  the  minute  hand  moves  over  12  times  this  distance  to  within 
one  space  of  3;  therefore,  15  minutes  are  equal  to  13  spaces,  and  one 
space  is  15-13  min.  =  i  2-13  min.,  twelve  spaces  =  i  2-13X12  = 
13  11-13  min.,  the  time  past  i  p.  m.  W.  C.  Boyd. 

Q.  6,  p.  275. — ^The  present  worth  of  $1,  for  8,  6,  and  4)^  years,  at 
6  per  cent.,  is  .675675,  .735294,  .787401  respectively;  and  the  sum 
is  $2.19837.  Now  $2.19837  :  .675675  ::  $5000:  $1536.76,  share  of 
younger  son;  $2.19837  :  .735294: :  $5000: $1672.36,  second  son's 
share;  $2.19837  :. 787401 :  :$5ooo  :  $1790.87,  eldest  son's  share. 

J.  W.  Jones. 

T.  F.  M.'s  answer  is  incorrect  through  errors  in  computation,  though  his 
method  of  solution  is  correct. — Ed. 

Q-  7>  P-  276.  The  solution  of  this  problem  is  similar  to  that  of  the 
"land  problem,"  given  in  June  Monthly. 

250  X  .01  =$2.50;  $10  — $2.5  =  $7.5;  7-5  X  7.5=  56.25; 
$5  X  2.5  X  4=  50;  56.25  +  50=  106.25  ;v/io6.25  =10-30776; 
10.30776  +  7.5=17.80776;  17.80776  -T-  (250  X  2)  =.0356155, 
cents  paid  by  him  who  paid  least  per  lb. ;  hence,  .0456155,  cents  paid 
by  the  other  man;  $5  -r-  0356155  =  140.388  lbs.;  $5  -f-  .0456155  = 
109.61 1  lbs.  See  Ray's  Higher  Algebra,  Old  Edition,  for  a  formula 
and  an  arithmetical  rule.  J.  W.  Jqnes. 

T.  F.  M.  gets  same  result  by  an  algebraic  solution. — Ed. 


EDITORIAL  DEPARTMENT. 


Vacation !  Hurrah  !  No  school  for  ten  weeks  I  Hurrah !  Glad  shouts  fill 
the  land  as  the  boys  and  girls  rush  home  with  their  bundles  of  books.  Now 
for  the  woods  and  streams.  No  fear  of  sun  or  rain.  And  thousands  of  teach- 
ers inwardly  shout,  hurrah  I  vacation  has  cornel 

Timothy  Titcomb  says  play  has  as  legitimate  a  place  in  the  divine  economy 
as  prayer,  and  as  legitimate  functions  in  the  life  of  the  man  and  the  woman  as 
in  that  of  the  child.  **I  have  never  seen  a  man,"  he  says,  "who,  through  a 
long  life  of  labor,  has  been  playful,  giving  himself  up  in  the  hours  of  his  leisure 
to  the  lead  of  his  innocent  impulses,   who  was  either  bigoted,  invalid,   or 


insane." 


Titcomb  is  right.  Play  and  work  are  both  necessary  to  the  healthy  develop- 
ment and  happiness  of  men  and  women.  In  the  divine  plan  of  human  life, 
provision  is  made  for  alternation  of  work  and  play.  Play  alone  degenerates 
into  dissipation  and  vice  ;  unrelieved,  incessant  toil  overstrains  and  dwarfs  the 
powers. 

May  the  whole  Monthly  family  ei^oy  a  playful,  restful  vacation  time. 


A  MOUNTAIN  RAMBLE. 

About  the  time  our  readers  received  the  Ust  number  of  the  Monthly,  we 
were  on  our  way  to  the  mountains.  Our  busiest  time  in  the  whole  year  and 
our  hardest  work  come  when  most  of  our  readers  are  enjoying  vacation.  The 
State  Association  and  the  publication  of  the  proceedings  will  fill  July ;  then  five 
consecutive  weeks  of  institute  work  will  make  August  more  than  full.  In  an- 
ticipation of  this  busy  time,  we  concluded  to  take  a  brief  play-spell.  At  9 
o'clock,  P.  M.,  June  1,  in  company  with  a  friend,  we  took  a  sleeper  at  Akron, 
on  the  C,  A.  <&  G.  road,  and  took  breakfast  next  morning  at  Cincinnati.  This 
railroad,  by  the  way,  is  now  under  excellent  management,  and  is  fast  becoming 
one  of  the  most  popular  routes  of  travel  between  Cleveland  and  Cincinnati. 

Leaving  Cincinnati  at  8  A.  M.,  by  the  Cincinnati  Southern  (Queen  and  Cres- 
cent route),  we  sped  across  Kentucky  into  the  mountains  of  East  Tennessee. 
Much  as  we  had  heard  of  the  far-famed  Blue-grass  region  of  Kentucky,  its 
wealth  and  beauty  surpassed  our  expectations.  The  imagination  can  scarcely 
paint  an  abode  of  men  surpassing  it  in  fertility  of  soil,  high  cultivation,  or 
beauty  of  landscape. 

The  railroad  bridge  across  the  Kentucky  river,  about  half-way  between  Lex- 
ington and  Danville,  is  said  to  be  the  highest  bridge  in  the  world,  278  feet  above 
the  water.  Nor  far  from  this  bridge,  in  a  little  cove  near  the  river,  is  pointed 
out  the  site  of  Daniel  Boone's  cabin. 

Before  leaving  Kentucky  we  were  fairly  in  the  mountains,  and  from  this 
to  Chattanooga  the  route  lay  through  the  most  rugged  mountain  region  of  East 
Tennessee.    This  road  was  first  opened  for  travel  in  1880,  and  is  a  marvel  of 
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engineering  and  construction.  From  the  time  we  struck  the  mountains  in 
Southern  Kentucky  until  we  reached  Chattanooga,  we  passed  through  twenty- 
seven  tunnels,  some  of  them  nearly  a  mile  in  length. 

Our  first  stop  was  at  Bugby,  in  Morgan  County,  the  famous  colony  founded 
in  1880,  by  a  company  of  English  gentlemen,  under  the  presidency  of  Thomas 
Hughes,  the  author  of  "Tom  Brown  at  Rugby."  The  project  originated  in 
1877,  with  a  company  of  New  England  gentlemen,  who  were  prompted  by  a  de- 
sire to  do  something  to  better  the  condition  of  working  people.  Their  aim 
was  to  "promote  associate  migration  to  fertile  unoccupied  lands."  After  long 
investigation  and  deliberation,  they  selected  the  Cumberland  plateau  of  East 
Tennessee,  mainly  on  account  of  its  healthful  climate,  excellent  water,  timber, 
mineral  resources  and  beautiful  scenery,  and  immediately  begAU  negotiations 
for  the  purchase  of  large  tracts  of  land.  About  this  time,  Thomas  Hughes  and 
other  English  philanthropists  and  capitalists  became  interested  in  the  scheme 
and  co-operated  with  the  Boston  company.  The  result  was  that  the  whole  en* 
terprise  fell  into  English  hands,  and  has  ever  since  been  operated  from  Lon- 
don, under  the  presidency  of  Thomas  Hughes. 

In  October,  1880,  the  opening  ceremonies  were  conducted  by  Mr.  Hughes, 
in  the  presence  of  several  hundred  settlers,  chiefly  English.  We  were  told  that 
many  of  the  first  Rugby  colonists  were  idle  young  Englishmen  who  came  out 
for  a  holiday,  and  when  the  novelty  had  worn  off  they  concluded  old  England 
had  more  attractions  for  them  than  the  mountain  wilds  of  Tennessee.  Viewed 
as  an  agricultural  enterprise,  Rugby  cannot  be  called  a  success ;  but  it  con- 
tains a  good  many  very  pleasant  mountain  homes.  The  village,  seven  miles 
from  the  railway,  is  reached  by  a  broad  graded  high-way,  which  cost  nearly 
twenty  thousand  dollars. 

The  mother  of  Thomas  Hughes  lives  in  a  beautiful  cottage  at  Rugby,  sur- 
rounded by  highly  cultivated  ^nd  ornamented  grounds,  kept  by  an  English  gar- 
dener. We  called  at  the  cottage  and  were  received  with  true  English  politeness 
and  hospitality.  Mrs.  Hughes,  though  eighty- eight  years  old,  is  quite  active 
and  intelligent.  We  found  her  seated  at  a  desk  covered  with  letters  and  pa- 
pers, engaged,  as  she  told  us,  in  writing  to  "Tom."  She  keeps  a  diary  of  all 
the  happenings  at  Rugby,  which  she  transmits  to  "  Tom  "  every  week.  She 
seemed  to  take  great  pleasure  in  showing  us  her  elegant  library  and  pictures. 
"  This,"  she  said,  "  is  Tom,"  pointing  to  a  handsome  statuette  by  an  eminent 
English  artist.  She  expects  a  visit  from  "  Tom  "  before  the  summer  is  over. 
A  peculiarity  of  the  furnishing  and  appointments  of  the  cottage  is  the  ab- 
sence of  carpet  on  the  tight,  smooth  oak  floor.  There  was  only  a  simple  rug 
on  which  the  center- table  stood.  Yet  the  furniture  and  all  the  surroundings 
indicated  wealth  and  refinement. 

Our  next  stop  was  at  Dayton,  Rhea  County  (pronounced  Ray),  about  forty 
miles  north  of  Chattanooga.  Two  years  ago,  Dayton  was  a  mere  cross-roads 
village,  but  now  it  is  a  rapidly  growing  town  of  more  than  two  thousand  peo- 
ple. It  is  situated  in  a  valley,  a  beautiful  mountain  steam  of  clear  water  run- 
ning through  it.  A  large  English  coal  and  iron  company  has  opened  extensive 
mines  and  is  constructing  large  iron  works  here.  Two  furnaces  with  a  daily 
capacity  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-five  tons  each  are  nearly  ready  to  operate, 
and  several  others  of  like  capacity  are  soon  to  be  built  There  is  already  a 
large  northern  element  in  the  population  of  Dayton  and  surrounding  country,- 
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and.maoy  more  havo  their  eyes  turned  in  tbis  direction.  Lots  are  selling  and 
building  is  going  on  rapidlj.  There  is  certainly  a  good  opening  here  for  north- 
ern capital  and  northern  enterprise. 

We  gave  some  attention  to  farming  and  fruit  lands  in  the  vicinity  of  Dayton. 
We  were  not  impressed  that  the  mountain  district  of  East  Tennessee  is  pre- 
eminently adapted  for  general  farming,  though  we  saw  some  good  farms.  The 
mountain  soil  is  not  naturally  rich,  and  most  of  the  valley  lands  have  been 
worn  out  by  poor  farming.  The  system  of  farming  pursued  seems  to  have 
been  to  scratch  over  one  patch  as  long  as  anything  would  grow  on  it,  then 
leave  it  and  clear  a  new  patch.  Good  farming,  however,  would  make  most 
of  these  lands  yield  remunerative  crops.  If  East  Tennessee  had  a  rich  soil,  it 
would  be  almost  a  paradise.     Its  healthful  and  agreeable  climate  and  abund- 
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ance  of  pure  water  are  unsurpassed.  The  best  improved  farms  three  to  five 
miles  from  Dayton  can  be  bought  at  twenty  to  forty  dollars  an  acre,  and  unim- 
proved, worn  out,  and  more  remote  lands,  much  lower — from  two  to  ten  dollars 
an  acre. 

Fruit-raising  is  fast  becoming  the  great  industry  of  this  section.  The  cheap 
mountain  lands  produce  abundant  crops  of  apples,  peaches,  pears,  grapes, 
Btrawberries,  etc.,  which  find  a  ready  market  in  Cincinnati  and  other  northern 
cities.  Fruit  shipped  here  in  the  evening  is  sold  in  the  Cincinnati  markets 
the  following  morning.  This  industry  is  more  fully  developed  in  the  vicinity 
of  Chattanooga  than  any  other  place  we  saw,  and  almost  exclusively  by  north- 
ern energy.  People  from  Ohio,  Indiana,  Illinois,  Michigan  and  Wisconsin  are 
rapidly  converting  this  whole  region  into  one  vast  fruit  garden.  Mission 
Ridge,  the  scene  of  one  of  the  great  battles  of  the  civil  war,  is  nearly  all  plant- 
ed with  fruit  trees.  Land  here,  which  four  or  five  years  ago  sold  for  twenty- 
five  dollars  an  acre,  is  now  held  at  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars  an  acre.  As 
illustrations  of  the  profit  there  is  in  fruit-raising,  the  clerk  of  the  hotel  at 
which  we  stopped  in  Chattanooga,  who  owns  a  twenty-five  acre  fruit  farm  on 
Mission  Ridge,  told  us  his  strawberry  crop  this  season  netted  him  about  a  hun- 
dred dollars  an  acre  above  all  expense  of  cultivation,  picking  and  marketing; 
and  we  saw  a  peach  crop  which  had  just  been  sold  at  fifty  cents  a  bushel  in 
the  orchard,  the  purchaser  to  do  the  picking  and  marketing.  An  acre  will 
bear  from  a  hundred  to  a  hundred  and  sixty  trees.  It  occurred  to  us  that  a  peach 
orchard  of  forty  or  fifty  acres  would  not  be  a  bad  resort  for  tired  teachers  of 
either  sex,  to  flee  to  as  a  kind  of  city  of  refuge  when  the  evil  days  come.  The 
mountain  slopes  are  best  for  fruit,  and  there  is  abundance  of  such  land  which 
can  be  bought  for  five  to  twenty  dollars  an  acre,  according  to  location.  To  pre- 
pare the  ground  and  plant  trees  will  cost  from  eight  to  twelve  dollars  an  acre. 
While  the  trees  are  growing  the  land  will  at  least  pay  for  its  own  cultivation 
and  the  care  of  the  trees,  and  a  remunerative  peach  crop  may  be  expected  in 
four  or  five  years. 

We  spent  a  day  on  Lookout  Mountain,  from  which  we  had  a  good  view  of  the 
surrounding  battle-fields.  From  a  rocky  point  called  Hooker's  Lookout, 
Chickamauga  and  Mission  Ridge  are  in  full  view.  We  stood  on  the  top  of 
Bragg's  earth-works,  still  plainly  visible.  The  following  day  we  drove  over  a 
considerable  portion  of  Mission  Ridge,  and  had  the  good  fortune  to  find  a  col- 
ored man  at  work  at  the  road  side  who  witnessed  the  battle  fought  there.  "You 
see  dat  ole  barn  over  dar."    "  Yes/'    "  Well,  dat  was  old  massa's  barn,  an 
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when  da  was  a  fighten  I  was  up  dar  in  de  hay-lofl  looken  at  'em  through  a 
crack."  The  subject  thus  introduced,  he  pointed  out  the  respective  positions 
of  the  combatants  and  described  the  scenes  and  incidents  of  the  battle  as  he 
witnessed  them.  He  also  gave  us  a  handful  of  bullets  and  other  relics  which 
he  had  recently  picked  up  while  at  his  work. 

Returning  from  Mission  Ridge  to  Chattanooga,  a  distance  of  four  or  five 
miles,  we  visited  the  national  cemetery,  the  last  resting  place  of  about  thirteen 
thousand  brave  men  of  the  North  who  gave  their  lives  for  their  country.  Each 
grave  is  marked  with  a  neat  stone,  and  a  complete  register  is  kept  at  the  office 
so  that  friends  have  no  difficulty  in  finding  the  grave  of  any  one  interred  here. 
The  beauty  of  the  natural  situation  and  the  embelishments  of  art  combine  to 
make  this  abode  of  our  patriotic  dead  a  most  attractive  place. 

From  Cameron  Hill  we  had  a  good  view  of  the  Tennessee  river,  Chattanoo- 
ga, the  various  battle-fields  and  all  the  surroundings.  While  on  this  hill  we 
met  an  aged  lady  and  her  daughter,  who  had  come  all  the  way  from  Kansas,  a 
thousand  miles,  to  see  the  spot  where  an  only  son  and  brother  had  fallen  in 
battle,  and  to  visit  the  spot  in  the  national  cemetery  where  his  dust  reposes. 
It  was  a  visit  they  had  planned  and  looked  forward  to  all  these  years  since  the 
war.  *'Just  over  there,"  said  the  sister,  *'in  that  point  of  woods  on  Mission 
Ridge,  is  where  our  dear  boy  fell."  Who  would  not  travel  a  thousand  miles  on 
such  an  errand? 

Chattanooga  is  a  thriving  little  city  of  25,000  people,  nearly  half  of  whom 
are  from  the  North.    It  bids  fair  to  become  the  inland  metropolis  of  the  South. 

Our  stay  was  too  short  and  observation  too  limited  to  form  definite  opinions 
concerning  the  state  of  society,  or  of  the  educational  and  religious  outlook. 
We  met  a  number  of  southern  people  whose  kind,  open-hearted  greeting  we 
shall  always  remember  with  pleasure.  We  saw  marked  indications  of  rapid 
transition.  We  could  not  but  notice  the  marked  contrast  between  the  dry-rot 
of  old  southern  society  and  the  vigorous  life  and  thrift  of  the  northern  ele- 
ment which  is  rapidly  changing  the  whole  condition  of  things.  But  there  will 
be  a  long  hard  pull  before  schools  and  churches  are  fully  established  all  over 
these  regions,  and  intelligence,  prosperity  and  thrift  take  the  place  of  the  ig^ 
norance,  indolence  and  poverty  which  have  long  prevailed.  But  the  good 
time  is  surely  coming.    A  new  South  is  already  appearing. 

At  Chattanooga  we  met  two  Ohio  girls  who  teach  in  the  schools  of  that  city, 
Miss  Carrie  Brading  of  Gallipolis,  and  Miss  Clara  W.  Montague,  of  Middle- 
port.  All  the  northern  people  we  met  expressed  themselves  highly  pleased 
with  their  homes  in  the  South. 

If  any  of  our  readers  are  disposed  to  complain  that  this  rambling  account 
of  a  mountain  ramble  contains  nothing  of  pedagogical  value,  we  remind  them 
that  this  is  vacation  time. 


ON  TO  CHAUTAUQUA. 

The  program  for  the  meeting  of  the  Ohio  Teachers'  Association,  at  Chau- 
qua,  July  7,  8  and  9,  has  been  issued,  and  all  the  arrangements  for  a  grand 
meeting  have  been  completed. 

Dr.  J.  H.  Vincent  writes  to  Chairman  McMillen,  under  date  June  5,  as  fol- 
lows: 
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"We  shall  supply  all  tho  teachers  of  the  Ohio  Teachers'  AssocLatiou  with 
free  tickets  ^admission  to  the  Chautauqua  grounds  during  the  week  0/ your 
meetings.  We  shall  provide  for  a  brilliant  program  in  connection  with  your 
own,  giving  70a  some  music,  lectures,  and  other  features  which  will  be  a  great 
attraction,  I  think,  to  your  Association." 

This  generosity  on  the  part  of  the  management  at  Chautauqua,  and  these 
added  attractions  will  certainly  be  appreciated  by  the  teachers  of  Ohio. 

In  addition  to  the  railroad  rates  given  in  our  last  issue,  we  are  now  author- 
ized to  add  the  following : 

The  Wheeling  and  Lake  Erie  road  will  sell  round-trip  tickets  to  Chautauqua, 
from  Toledo,  $6.76;  Oak  Harbor,  $6.06;  Fremont,  $5.96;  Clyde,  $5.70; 
Bellevne.  $5.60;  Monroeville,  $5.26;  Norwalk.  $5.15;  Wellington,  $4.50; 
Spencer,  $4.45 ;   Massillon,  $4.42;  Orrville  $4.30;  Lodi,  $4.06. 

Cleveland  and  Marietta  Road.  Marietta.  $8.40;  Caldwell,  $7.35;  Cam- 
bridge, $6.70;  New  Comerstown,  $6.00;  Canal  Dover,  $5.40. 

Round-trip  tickets  by  the  Mt.  Vernon,  Pan-handle  and  N.  Y.,  P.  &  0.  route 
as  follows  : 

Ironton,  $9.85 ;  Portsmouth,  $9.05 ;  Haverhill,  $9.60 ;  Waverly,  $8.16;  Chil- 
licothe,  $7.55;  Kingston,  $7.20;  Circleville,  $6.95;  London,  $6  80;  Spring- 
field. $6.26;  Dayton,  $6.50;  Xenia.  $7.65;  Urbana,  $7.45;  Piqua,  $8.20; 
Newark,  $7.06 ;  Zanesville,  $7.80 ;  Lancaster,  $7.00  ;  Logan,  $7.66 ;  Athens, 
$8.35;  Columbus,  $6.05;  Wooster.  $4.65;  Mansfield,  $4,60  ;  Akron,  $3.30. 

We  learn  from  brother  R.  W.  Stevenson,  general  manager  of  the  National 
Educational  Association  for  Ohio,  thai  those  going  to  Saratoga  can  procure 
tickets  through  to  Saratoga  and  return,  with  stop-off  privilege  at  Chautauqua — 
tickets  good  for  return  till  August  31.  Or,  tickets  to  Saratoga  and  return  can 
be  procured  at  Chautauqua  for  $9  00,  the  expense  being  about  the  same  in 
each  case. 

For  rates  of  board,  see  the  June  number  of  the  Mokthly. 

We  congratulate  the  committee  and  the  teachers  of  Ohio  generally  on  the 
yery  excellent  arrangements  made  for  the  approaching  meeting.  Now  let  the 
teachers  eome  by  scores  and  by  fifties  from  all  parts  of  the  State,  and  let  the 
shores  of  Lake  Chautauqua  resound  with  the  gliid  greetings  of  the  choicest  of 
Ohio's  sons  and  daughters. 


The  Monthly  is  specially  desirous  of  retaining  all  its  old  friends  and  gain- 
ing as  many  new  ones  as  possible.  Grateful  for  the  encouraging  response  our 
efforts  have  met  hitherto,  we  confidently  expect  greater  things  in  the  fuiure. 
There  are  still  thousands  of  Ohio  teachers  outside  the  Monthly  family  circle 
whom  we  would  be  glad  to  welcome  to  a  warm  corner  at  our  fireside.  There 
is  abundance  of  room.  Let  our  friends  everywhere  repeat  the  invitation. 
Gather  them  in.  We  want  active  workers  in  all  the  institutes,  who  will  give 
every  one  a  chance  to  enroll  his  name. 


EXCURSIONS  FOR  JULY  4th. 

The  Mount  Vernon  and  Pan-Handle  Route  will  sell  Excursion  tickets  on 
3rd  and  4th,  good  returning  until  July  6th,  inclusive,  to  and  from  all  pointa  on 
it8  rente,  at  the  exceeding  low  rate  of  one  fare  for  the  round  trip.    This  will 
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be  your  chaace  to  viuit  Clevelaad,  Akroa,  Mt.  Vernpn,  Columbus,  Dayton, 
Sprinfi^field,  Urbana  or  Cincinnati,  or  go  to  Silver  Lake,  Gaylord*8  Grove. 
Hijch  Bridge  Glens,  Estelle  Park,  or  G.  A.  R.  Grove,  and  enjoy  the  festivities 
of  the  Fourth  of  July  celebrations.  E.  C.  Janes. 

Akron,  0.,  June  20,  1885.  Ass't  Gen'l  Pass'r  Agent. 


EDUCATIONAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

—The  Junior  class  entertainment,  Berea  High  School,  occurred  May  29. 

— A  four-weeks  normal  term,  conducted  by  G.  I.  Gordon  at  Dayton,  began 
June  1. 

— A  six-weeks  normal  term,  conducted  by  J.  C.  Fowler  at  New  Lexington, 
began  June  22. 

— By  the  will  of  the  late  Permelia  Wood,  now  in  the  Probate  Court  of  Gallia 
County,  Rio  Grande  College  is  to  receive  a  property  worth  about  $75,000. 

— The  schools  of  Ashland,  under  the  direction  of  Supt.  J.  E.  Stubbs,  includ- 
ing all  grades,  from  the  primary  to  the  high  school,  held  appropriate  exercises 
in  connection  with  Decoration  Day. 

— State  Examiner  Ross  recommends  Welsh's  Essentials  in  English  to  all 
candidates  for  State  certificates,  as  a  means  to  a  broader  knowledge  of  English 
than  can  be  obtuined  from  the  ordinary  text-books  on  grammar. 

— The  Belmont  County  Normal  Institute  begins  July  27,  and  continues  four 
weeks.  Instructors:  L.  U.  Watters,  A.  A.  Clark,  H.  L.  Peck,  and  Miss  E. 
A.  Taylor.  A  graded  course  of  instruction,  covering  three  years,  has  been 
adopted. 

— The  teachers  of  Miami  County  have  not  lost  faith  in  their  county  institute 
nor  in  home  instructors.  They  have  arrranged  for  a  session  of  four  weeks, 
beginning  Aug.  3,  with  R.  F.  Bennett,  C.  L.  Van  Cleve  and  Miss  Alice  Heck- 
erman  as  instructors. 

— The  superintendents  and  teachers  of  forty-four  designated  counties  of 
Iowa  hold  their  annual  meeting  at  Okoboji  Lakes,  July  7  to  IH,  inclusive.  We 
recognize  a  quondam  Ohio  teacher  in  L.  L.  Klinefelter,  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee of  arrangements. 

— The  Cadiz  High  School  has  been  beautified  during  the  past  few  months 
with  a  number  of  fine  pictures  procured  with  the  proceeds  of  an  entertain- 
ment. The  frames  of  oak  and  walnut  were  carved  hy  the  members  of  the  Sen- 
ior class,  under  the  direction  of  Prof  Williams,  who  is  quite  an  adept  in  the 
art  of  wood  carving.  J. 

— The  teachers  of  Pickaway  County  held  an  enthusiastic  meeting  at  Circle- 
ville,  May  23.  Albert  Leonard,  of  New  Holland,  presided,  and  to  him  is  due 
the  chief  credit  of  originating  and  successfully  conducting  the  meeting.  "The 
Kindergarten,"  by  Miss  Lizzie  McChesney.  "Mind,"  by  M.  E.  Thrailkill, 
"Cause  and  Effect  in  Education,"  by  Superintendent  Lewis,  "Time  as  an  Ele- 
ment in  Education,"  by  Miss  Lida  Orr.  and  "The  Teacher  as  a  Model,"  by 
Rev.  D.  W.  Hulburt,  were  the  main  features  of  the  program. 
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— The  Painesville  Board  of  Education  has  voted  to  retain  their  entire  corps 
of  teachers,  increasing  all  salaries  which  were  below  $500.  Superintendent 
Shepherd  writes  that  the  no-recess  plan  which  has  been  in  operation  for  some 
time  gives  general  satisfaction.  He  says  the  people  would  be  unwilling  to 
return  to  the  old  plan. 

— An  invitation  will  be  extended  to  the  National  Educational  Association  at 
Saratoga,  to  meet  next  year  at  Denver.  The  State  of  Colorado,  the  city  of 
Denver,  Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  Boards  of  Education  will  all  unite  in  ex- 
tending a  cordial  invitation  to  the  Association  to  visit  this  Alpine  region  of 
America.    We  hope  the  invitation  will  be  accepted. 

— From  the  Ohio  State  Journal  we  learn  of  Commissioner  Brown's  return 
from  New  Orleans.  Mr.  Brown  is  reported  as  saying  that  "the  exhibits  from 
the  country  schools  of  this  State  did  not  make  a  good  showing  compared  with 
those  from  some  other  States,  but  the  graded  schools  of  the  cities  were  not  sur- 
passed, and  in  some  respects  not  equaled  by  any  others  shown.  The  Colum- 
bus display  of  drawings,  for  instance,  was  the  best  there,  and  it  attracted  the 
attention  and  won  the  admiration  of  educational  men  from  all  over  the  coun- 
try. As  has  been  stated  before,  the  commissioner  from  Japan  was  so  delighted 
with  the  work  that  he  wanted  to  take  the  exhibit  for  the  national  educational 
museum  in  his  native  country.  The  exhibition  of  penmanship  and  the  exam- 
ination papers  from  Cincinnati  were  equally  remarkable.  The  photographs 
of  school  buildings  showed  Ohio  to  excel  in  this  particular  also.  The  reason 
that  the  country  school  work  shows  up  so  poorly  is  that  they  are  not  systemat- 
ized, and  have  no  recognized  county  heads.  The  Ohio  laws  should  be  amend- 
ed to  make  provision  for  this.  Those  States  which  have  such  a  system  showed 
fine  results  at  the  exposition." 

COMMENCEMENTS. 

— Leetonia;  June  19,  two  graduates.  Annual  address  by  Prof.  Edward  Or- 
ton,  of  Columbus. — Dayton  ;  High  School,  June  19  :  Normal  School,  June  26. 
— East  Cleveland  Township ;  June  12,  six  graduates.  Address  by  Pres.  Car- 
roll Cutler.  D.  P.  Pratt,  Principal. — Martinsville;  May  29,  five  graduates. 
E.  P.  West,  Superintendent. — LaGrange ;  June  4,  nine  graduates.  George 
£.  Ryan,  Superintendent. — Cincinnati  Normal  School;  June  12,  forty-five 
graduates.  Mrs.  Carrie  Newhall  Lathrop.  Principal. — Crestline ;  June  4,  eight 
graduates.  Mrs.  Anna  M.  Mills,  Superintendent ;  B.  Whitford,  Prin.  High 
School.— Gallipolis;  June  4,  fourteen  graduates,  Sermon,  May  31,  by  Rev.  C. 
J.  S.  Mayo;  Annual  Address,  June  3,  by  Dr.  C.  H.  Payne. — Piqua;  May  28, 
fourteen  graduates. — Mansfield ;  May  29,  fourteen  graduates. — Bloomfield;  June 
5,  six  graduates.  Sermon,  May  31,  by  Rev.  T.  W.  Lane  ;  Annual  Address, 
June  5,  by  Rev.  E.  B.  Wakefield.— Logan ;  June  1,  twelve  graduates.  W.  W. 
McCray,  Superintendent;  W.  S.  Friesner,  Prin.  High  School— Cambridge; 
May  29,  eight  graduates.  Annual  Address  by  Prof  S.  J.  Kirkwood.— Barnes- 
ville ;  June  6,  nine  graduates.  Address  by  Supt.  H.  L.  Peck. — New  Lexing- 
ton ;  June  2,  two  graduates.  D.  S.  Ferguson,  Principal, — Bridgeport ;  May 
28,  five  graduates. — Monroeville;  June  11,  three  graduates.  Annual  Sermon, 
June  7,  by  Rev.  J.  E.  Julian. — Coshocton ;  June  8,  seventeen  graduates. — 
Newark;  June  11,  eighteen  graduates. — Cadiz;  May  22,  fourteen  graduates. — 
Springfield;  June  9,   twenty-seven  graduates. — Akron;  June  19,  forty-nine 
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graduates.  Sermon,  Jane  14,  by  Rev.  Dr.  He! wig.'— Plymouth;  June  5.  eleven 
graduates.  J.  L.  Lasley,  Superintendent. — Harrison ;  June  18,  eight  graduates; 
J.  L.  Trisler,  Superintendent. — Ashtabula;  June  12,  five  graduates. — Dresden; 
June  2,  ten  graduates. — Elyria;  June  17,  nineteen  graduates  from  a  four  years' 
course. — Medina;  June  18,  sixteen  graduates. — Birmingham,  Ala. ;  Jane  12, 
six  graduates. — Salem;  June  11,  fourteen  graduates. — Orrville,  June  12,  three 
graduates. — Genoa ;  May  22,  eight  graduates. — DeGraff;  June  4,  nine  grad- 
uates. Annual  Address  by  J.  J.  Burns.  B.  B.  Harlan,  Superintendent. — 
Lithopolis ;  June  5,  four  graduates.  Annual  Address  by  Rev.  D.  E.  Snapp, 
of  St.  Paul,  and  an  address  to  the  class  and  citizens  by  Prof.  Smith,  of  Colum- 
bus.— Wellsville;  June  2,  thirteen  graduates. — Quaker  City ;  June  6,  five  grad- 
uates. S.  J.  Finley,  Superintendent. — Coshocton ;  June  8,  seventeen  graduates. 
— Mt.  Vernon,  June  11,  nine  graduates. — Wadsworth ;  June  5,  two  graduates. 
Annual  Address  by  Dr.  S.  F.  Scovel. — Rio  Grand  College  ;  June  4,  three  grad- 
uates.— Lebanon ;  June  4,  six  graduates. — North-Eastern  Ohio  Normal  School, 
Canfield,  0.;  June  25,  5  graduates. — Ohio  State  University;  June  24. — Nor- 
walk;  June  24,  thirteen  graduates.  Orations  and  essays  all  based  on  the 
studies  and  reading  of  the  school  course*. — Rose-Polytechnic  Institute,  Terra 
Haute;  June  25,  graduating  exercises  followed  by  Memorial  Exercises  of 
Pre^'t  C.  0.  Thompson.  Address  by  Gen'l  Jobn  Eaton,  U.  S.  Commissioner 
of  Education. — Washington,  0. ;  June  17,  thirteen  graduates.  C.  F.  Dean. 
Superintendent ;  J.  J.  Worthington,  Prin.  High  School.  Wapakoneta ;  May 
29,  six  graduates. — Wooster ;  June  19,  thirty  graduates — the  largest  class  in 
the  history  of  the  Wooster  schools. — Massillon  ;  June  25,  sixteen  graduates. 
Mrs.  L.  D.  Pinney,  High  School  Principal. — Chillicothe;  June  18,  fourteen 
graduates. — Port  Clinton  ;  June  1,  one  graduate.  Cuyahoga  Falls  ;  June  26, 
nine  graduates. — Eingsville;  June  18,  four  graduates.  Annual  Address  by 
Prin.  F.  T.  Waters.  Address  to  the  Alumni  by  Rev.  S.  B.  Hershey. — Milford ; 
May  22,  ten  graduates. — Ottawa;  May  14,  ten  graduates. — Shreve  ;  May  29, 
three  graduates.  Annual  Address  by  Dr.  Scovel,  of  Wooster  University. — 
Navarre;  May  22. — Bluffton  ;  May  21,  six  graduates. — Bellefontaine ;  May  21, 
ten  graduates. — Yellow  Springs ;  May  28,  seven  graduates. — Waynesville ; 
three  graduates — fifty-four  in  all  since  the  school  was  established. 

INSTITUTES. 

Columbiana  County ;  at  East  Liverpool,  first  full  week  in  November.  In- 
structors :  Dr.  E.  E.  White  and  Rev.  R.  B.  Marsh. — Clinton  County ;  at  New 
Vienna,  July  27,  two  weeks.  Instructors:  Drs.  Hancock  and. Williams.  J. 
F.  Fcnton  and  E.  P.  West. — Seneca  County;  at  Republic,  Aug.  17,  one  week. 
Instructors:  J.  W.  Knott,  B.  B.  Hall  and  Z.  E.  Rutan. — Adams  County;  at 
Winchester,  Aug.  3.  two  weeks.  Instructors :  Drs.  Williams  and  Harvey  and 
Prof.  Galespie. — Ashtabula  County ;  at  Rock  Creek,  last  week  in  July. — Bat- 
ler  County ;  at  Hamilton,  Aug.  24,  one  week.  Instructors  :  Dr.  Hancock  and 
C.  E.  McVey. — Darke  County ;  at  Greenville,  special  session  begins  Aug.  .3 
and  continues  four  weeks,  regular  session  begins  Aug.  31  and  continues  one 
week.  Instructors  for  special  session :  H.  L.  Frank  and  F.  Gillum  Cromer. 
Instructors  for  regular  session :  C.  W.  Bennett  and  J.  T.  Martz. — ^Warren 
County ;  at  Lebanon,  Aug.  10.  Instructors:  R.  W.  Stevenson  and  others. — 
Ashland  County;  at  Ashland,  first  week  in  September.    Instructors:    C.  W. 
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Batler  and  J.  E.  Stubbs.—Ottawa  County;  Aujj.  24.  Instructors:  C.  W. 
Butler  and  others. — Marion  County;  Aug.  3.  Instructors:  C.  W.  Butler  and 
others. — Paulding  County ;  Aug.  17.  Instructors:  C.  W.  Butler  and  others. 
— Wayne  County ;  at  Wooster,  Aug.  24,  one  week.  Instructors :  Dr.  Thomas 
W.  Harvey  and  others. — Clarksburg,  W.  Va.;  June  15,  one  week.  Conducted 
by  Dr.  Thos.  W.  Harvey.— Philippi,  W.  Va. ;  June  22,  one  week.  Dr.  Thos. 
W.  Harvey. — Medina  County;  at  Medina,  first  two  weeks  of  August  In- 
structors :  H.  M.  Parker,  C.  H.  Churchill,  F.  D.  Ward  and  Arthur  Powell- 
Champaign  County;  at  Urbana,  July  27,  four  weeks.  Conducted  by  A.  C. 
Deuel. — Crawford  County ;  at  New  Washington,  third  week  in  August.  In- 
structors :  Supt.  Shu  maker  and  Prof.  Long. — Morrow  County ;  at  Iberia,  first 
week  of  August.  Supt  Manley  and  others. — Preble  County ;  at  Eaton,  second 
week  of  August  Supt  Manley  and  others. — Carroll  County ;  third  week  of 
August  Supts.  Manley  and  Cook. — Fairfield  County ;  at  Lancaster,  fourth 
week  in  August  Supt  Manley  and  others. — Wyandott  County ;  at  Upper  San- 
dusky, first  week  of  September.  Supt  Manley  and  others. — Noble  County ; 
at  Caldwell,  Aug.  10,  one  week.  Dr.  Hancock  and  others. — Madison  County ; 
at  London,  Aug.  3,  one  week.  Instructors :  J.  W.  Mackinnon,  F.  B.  Pearson 
and  N.  W.  Bates.— Shelby  County;  at  Sidney,  two  weeks.  C.  W.  Bennett  and 
others. — Tuscarawas  County ;  at  New  Philadelphia,  Aug.  17,  two  weeks.  In- 
structors :  Messrs.  Duff,  Haupert,  Pei£fer  and  Findley,  and  Miss  Kate  Pat- 
rick,— Gallia  County ;  at  Gallipolis,  July  27,  one  week.  Instructors :  Samuel 
Findley  and  others. — Auglaize  County ;  Aug.  10.  Instructors :  Superintend- 
ents Richardson,  Ellis,  Williamson  and  Carson. 


PERSONAL. 


— J.  L.  Wright  will  remain  another  year  at  Orrville. 

— J.  J.  Houser  kas  been  re-elected  at  Mt.  Blanchard. 

— J.  W.  Bowlus  has  been  unanimously  re-elected  at  Berea. 

— E.  F.  Warner  has  been  elected  for  another  year  at  Doylestown. 

— Ira  0.  France  will  have  charge  of  the  schools  at  Copley  next  year. 

— A.  E.  Winter  retires  from  the  Burbank  schools  to  enter  the  ministry. 

— R.  E.  Rayman  has  been  re-elected  principal  of  the  Lithopolis  schools. 

«— J.  L.  Carson  has  been  re-elected  superintendent  of  schools  at  Wapakoneta. 

— Chas.  E.  Stoaks  has  been  ehosen  principal  of  the  Coshocton  High  School. 

— H.  L.  Peck  has  been  re-elected  superintendent  of  schools  at  Barnesville, 
Ohio. 

— A.  A.  Clark  has  been  called  to  take  charge  of  the  schools  of  Woodsfield, 
Ohio. 

— B.  F.  Hoover,  of  Smithville,  will  have  charge  of  the  Seville  schools  next 
year. 

— J.  A.  Shawan  has  been  re-elected  superintendent  of  schools  at  Mt  Ver- 
non, 0. 
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— Geo.  P.  Brown  has  resigned  the  presidency  of  the  Indiana  Slate  Normal 
School. 

— R.  I.  Gregory  has  been  appointed  superintendent  of  schools  at  Wood- 
ville,  0. 

— John  McConkie  has  been  re-elected  superintendent  of  the  Port  Clinton 
schools. 

— ^J.  J.  Burns  has  been  unanimously  re-elected  superintendent  of  the  Dayton 
schools. 

— I.   M.   Clemens  has  been  re-elected  superintendent  of  the  Ashtabula 
schools. 

— J.  H.  Lehman,  superintendent  of  schools  at  Canton,  has  been  unanimously 
re-elected. 

— C.  R.  Long  has  been  re-employed  at  Black  River  Falls,  Wis.,  at  $1,600  for 
nine  months. 

— Wilbur  V.  Rood  has  been  re-elected  principal  of  the  Akron  High  School. 
Salary.  $1,400. 

— ^J.  Ormond  Wilson  has  retired  from  the  superintendency  of  the  schools  of 
Washington,  D.  C. 

— Frank  J.  Roller  has  been  re-elected  principal  of  the  Lowellville  schools,  at 
an  increased  salary. 

— C.  F.  Dean  has  been  elected  for  the  fifth  year  as  superintendent  of  schools 
at  Washington  C.  H. 

— S.  J.  Finley  has  had  charge  of  the  Quaker  City  schools,  and  has  been  re- 
tained for  another  year. 

— J.  M.  Yarnell  has  been  re-elected  superintendent  of  schools  at  Coshocton 
for  a  terra  of  two  years. 

— F.  Gillum  Cromer  has  been  unanimously  re-elected   superintendent  of 
schools  at  Union  City,  Ind. 

— Manola  A.  Yarnell  has  been  re  elected  principal  of  the  Mt.  Vernon  High 
School,  at  an  increased  salary. 

— Allen  Cook  has  been  elected  superintendent  of  the  Hanoverton  schools,  in 
place  of  J.  T.  Morland,  resigned. 

— ^John  T.  Duff,  Superintendent  of  schools  at  Canal  Dover,  delivered  the  ad- 
dress at  that  place  on  Decoration  Day. 

— E.  £.  Miller  has  been  employed  as  superintendent  and  high  school  princi- 
pal for  the  coming  year,  at  Caldwell,  0. 

— G.  W.  Henry  has  been  re-elected  superintendent  of  schools  at  Leetonia 
for  a  term  of  two  years.     Salary,  $1000. 

— Arthur  Powell  has  been  unanimously  re-elected  at  Wadsworth  for  a  term 
of  two  years,  at  an  annual  salary  of  $900.  * 

— A.  0.  Spence  has  been  elected  to  the  superintendency  of  the  Fredericks- 
burg schools,  at  a  salary  of  $90  a  month. 

— President  A.  A.  Moulton,  of  Rio  Grande  College,  has  been  compelled  to 
retire  for  a  time,  on  account  of  loss  of  voice. 
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— Geo.  E.  Owen,  formerly  an  Ohio  teacher,  has  recently  been  elected  prin- 
cipal of  the  State  Normal  School  at  Weston,  Orej^on. 

— Nathan  L.  Glover  continues  in  charge  of  the  vocal  music  department  of  the 
Akron  schools.     He  has  few  equals  in  his  specialty. 

— J.  W.  Jones,  who  has  had  charge  of  the  schools  of  Racine,  0.,  the  past 
year,  is  to  teach  in  Rio  Grande  College  the  coming  year. 

— J.  N.  McCall,  who  recently  went  from  Ohio  to  take  charge  of  the  schools 
of  Ithaca,  Mich.,  delivered  the  address  on  Memorial  Day,  at  Ithaca. 

— Henry  G.  Williams,  who  has  had  charge  of  the  schools  of  North  Union- 
town,  0.,  is  now  editor  of  the  Highland  Weekly  News,  at  Hillsboro,  0. 

— E.  K.  Barnes  has  been  unanimously  re-elected  superintendent  of  schools 
at  Grand  Rapids,  0.,  for  a  term  of  two  years,  with«an  increase  of  salary. 

— Dr.  W.  S.  Eversole  has  been  re-elected  at  Wooster  for  a  term  of  three 
years.    He  has  already  had  charge  of  the  Wooster  schools  for  nine  years. 

— G.  J.  Graham  retires  from  the  superintendency  of  the  Waynesville  schools 
after  six  years  of  efficient  service,  with  the  kind  feeling  and  good  wishes  of  the 
entire  community. 

— D.  E.  Niver  has  been  elected  for  his  seventh  year  at  Nevada,  0.,  but  de- 
clines Nevada  and  accepts  the  superintendency  at  Bowling  Green,  to  which  he 
has  also  been  elected. 

— C.  G.  Davidson  retires  from  the  superintendency  of  the  New  Lisbon 
schools,  after  nine  years  of  faithful  service.  W.  H.  Van  Fossan,  of  East  Pal- 
estine, succeeds  him. 

— J.  A.  Pittsford  has  been  elected  at  Carey  for  his  fourth  year  there — the 
first  time  in  the  history  of  these  schools  that  the  same  superintendent  has  been 
elected  the  fourth  time. 

— C.  F.  Palmer  has  been  re-elected  at  Dresden  for  a  term  of  two  years — the 
first  time  the  Dresden  Board  has  paid  to  any  one  the  compliment  of  an  election 
for  more  than  one  year. 

— J.  L.  McDonald  has  completed  his  fifteenth  year  as  superintendent  of  the 
Wellsville  schools.  A  local  paper  speaks  in  very  high  terms  of  his  efficient 
and  judicious  management. 

— ^J.  J.  Bliss,  principal  of  the  Bucyrus  High  School,  succeeds  Mrs.  Anna  M, 
Mills  in  the  superintendency  of  the  Crestline  schools.  Miss  Sallie  J.  Harris 
succeeds  Mr.  Bliss  at  Bucyrus. 

• 

•—Mrs.  Anna  Randall  Diehl,  instructor  in  Reading,  Elocution  and  Primary 
Methods,  will  accept  a  few  invitations  for  institute  work  in  Ohio  the  coming 
season.    Address,  27  Union  Square,  New  York  City. 

— S.  P.  Merrill  has  superintended  the  schools  of  Willoughby  Township,  Lake 
County,  for  the  past  three  years,  and  has  been  unanimously  re-elected.  Thus, 
one  after  another,  the  townships  are  wheeling  into  line. 

— Geo.  W.  Walker,  for  a  long  time  superintendent  of  schools  at  Lima,  0., 
after  one  year's  rest,  is  about  to  buckle  on  the  armor  again.  He  has  been 
elected  superintendent  of  instruction  at  Adrian,  Mich.  Ohio  loses  and  Michi- 
gan gains  a  true  man  and  a  good  worker. 
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— F.  T.  Waters  has  been  retained  as  superintendent  of  the  township  schools 
and  principal  of  the  high  school  at  Kingsville,  Ashtabnla  Go.  His  salary,  $1,- 
100  for  the  past  year,  has  been  increased  for  the  coming  year. 

^Byron  E  Helman  has  resigned  the  principalship  of  the  North-Eastern 
Ohio  Normal  School,  at  Canfield,  with  a  view  to  engaging  in  business  in 
Cleveland.  J.  C.  Ransom  has  been  chosen  to  succeed  him  in  charge  of  the 
school. 

— Albert  Leonard,  who  has  very  successfully  conducted  the  schools  of  New 
Holland,  has  been  unanimously  re-elected;  but  he  has  declined  with  a  view  to 
spending  a  year  or  two  at  Johns  Hopkins  University,  in  the  study  of  pedagogy 
and  literature. 

— James  A.  Brush,  A.  M.,  professor  of  mathematics  in  Mt.  Union  College, 
died  June  15,  after  a  short  illness.  He  had  been  connected  with  the  above 
named  college  for  twenty-one  years.  He  did  his  work  faithfully  and  quietly, 
and  now  rests  from  his  labors. 

— A  Cadiz  paper,  speaking  of  the  closing  exercises  of  the  schools  in  that 
place,  says:  "Prof.  Williams,  the  Superintendent,  deserves  the  thanks  of  the 
community  for  his  able  management  of  the  schools,  in  which  he  has  been 
assisted  by  an  able  corps  of  teachers." 

— A.  G.  Comings,  for  some  time  in  charge  of  the  schools  of  Conneaut,  and 
for  the  past  year  principal  of  one  of  the  Youngstown  schools,  has  been  elected 
to  the  chair  of  natural  science  in  Whitman  College,  Walla  Walla,  Washington 
Ter.  The  foreign  demand  for  Ohio  teachers  is  great,  but  the  supply  is  inex- 
haustible. 

— William  Reece,  who  has  been  connected  with  the  Springfield  High  School 
for  several  years,  is  about  to  retire  from  the  school-room — at  least  for  a  time. 
He  has  taken  an  agency  for  lands  in  Iowa,  Minnesota,  Arkansas  and  Texas, 
belonging  to  Fredericksen  &  Co.,  of  Chicago,  and  expects  to  conduct  excur- 
sions to  various  points  in  the  West  and  South. 

— A.  S.  McPherron  has  resigned  the  principalship  of  the  Albuquerque  Acad  - 
emy,  New  Mexico,  in  which  he  has  labored  for  the  past  four  years,  under  the 
auspices  of  the  New  West  Education  Commission.  Under  his  management 
the  attendance  has  grown  from  a  mere  handful  to  over  three  hundred  pupils. 
Mr.  McPherron  was  at  one  time  connected  with  the  schools  of  Akron,  0. 

— W.  R.  Comings  has  been  unanimously  re-elected  superintendent  of  the 
Norwalk  schools.  Salary,  $1400.  "Our  people  are  very  well  satisfied  with  the 
present  management  of  our  schools.  They  were  never  in  better  condition  than 
now,  under  the  management  of  Mr.  Comings." — Reflector.  "He  has  given 
general  satisfaction,  and  is  a  worthy  and  capable  superintendent." — Chronicle. 

— Dr.  Aaron  Schuyler  has  tendered  his  resignation  of  the  presidency  of 
Baldwin  University,  and  it  has  been  accepted.  Dr.  Schuyler  accepted  the 
chair  of  mathematics  in  the  university  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  and 
held  the  position  until  he  was  called  to  the  presidency  about  ten  years  ago. 
No  reasons  for  his  resignation  have  yet  been  made  public,  and  hopes  are  en- 
tertained that  he  may  yet  be  persuaded  to  remain  in  the  institution  in  some 
capacity.  He  has  taken  high  rank  as  a  scholar,  as  an  educator,  and  as  an 
author. 
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— Superintendent  W.  W.  Ross,  of  Fremont,  has  recently  suffered  severe  af- 
fliction, having  had  five  cases  of  typhoid  fever  in  his  family  at  one  time, 
caused  by  drinking  impure  water  from  a  neighboring  well.  Besides  the  five 
members  of  brother  Ross's  family,  a  servant  girl  and  her  sister  visiting  her 
were  both  stricken  down  and  died  within  ten  days.  Four  members  of  a  neigh- 
bor's family  were  also  attacked  from  the  same  cause.  We  are  glad  tCr  J^arn 
of  the  recovery  of  all  the  members  of  brother  Ross's  family. 

— Dr.  Thos.  W.  Harvey  was  recently  made  the  unwitting  witness  of  a  tribute 
to  himself  by  the  pupils  of  the  Painesville  High  School.  He  had  been  invited 
to  be  present  at  some  exercises  which  the  pupils  wished  him  to  hear,  the  prom- 
inent feature  of  which  was  the  presentation  of  a  portrait  of  himself  to  the 
Board  of  Education  by  the  pupils  of  the  school.  As  he  entered  the  room, 
crowded  with  pupils  and  visitors,  he  was  greeted  with  a  storm  of  applause. 
One  of  the  pupils,  in  a  neat  little  speech,  presented  the  portrait  to  Superintend 
dent  Shepherd  as  the  representative  of  the  Board  of  Education,  to  be  kept  in 
the  school- room  in  memory  of  Dr.  Harvey  and  his  services  to  the  Painesville 
schools. 

— William  Richardson  retires  from  the  superintendency  of  the  Chillicothe 
schools  to  accept  a  similar  position  at  Sedalia,  Mo.  Mr.  Richardson  has  held 
high  rank  among  th«  school  men  of  Ohio.  In  engaging  him  the  Sedalians  have 
secured  a  prize.  The  following  from  a  newspaper  report  of  commencement 
shows  what  is  thought  of  him  at  Chillicothe : 

'*Miss  Mary  G.  Guthrie,  the  valedictorian,  after  speaking  the  farewells  of  the 
class  to  school-life,  and  thanking  the  Board,  teachers  and  schoolmates,  turned 
to  Prof.  Richardson,  the  kind  superintendent  who  has  always  been  so  endeared 
to  all  the  scholars,  and,  with  a  touch  of  real  grief  and  heartfelt  sorrow  in  her 
tones,  spoke  for  all,  the  sentiments  of  regret  at  his  departure,  and  in  the  name 
of  the  teachers  and  scholars  of  the  Chillicothe  schools,  presented  him  with  a 
handsome  gold  watch  as  a  token  of  heartiest  friendship  and  respect.  Taken 
by  surprise,  the  Professor  briefly  and  with  much  feeling  thanked  the  donors, 
accepted  the  remembrance,  and,  after  eight  years  of  the  most  faithful  work  in 
our  schools,  spoke  his  farewell,  regretted  by  all,  to  Chillicothe  schools.  Not  a 
heart  in  the  house  but  was  softened  by  the  parting." 
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Works  of  Publius  Virgilius  Maro:  Containing  the  first  six  books  of  the 
iEneid,  with  explanatory  notes  by  Edward  Searing,  A.  M. ;  the  Bucolics  and 
Georgics,  with  explanatory  notes  by  Henry  Clark  Johnson,  A.  M.,  LL.  B. ;  a 
complete  vocabulary;  and  an  appendix  containing  Dr.  S.  H.  Taylor's  questions 
on  Virgil  and  a  metrical  index.  Map  and  illustrations.  A.  S.  Barnes  <&  Co., 
New  York  and  Chicago.    1885. 

A  beautiful  and  excellent  edition  of  these  old  classics.  The  editors  and 
publishers  have  done  valuable  service  to  the  cause  of  higher  education  by  fur- 
nishing the  student  so  efficient  and  attractive  means  of  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  writings  of  this  greatest  of  Latin  poets. 

Addresses  and  Proceedings  of  the  National  Educational  Assodatum^  at 
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Mttdison,  Wis.,  1884.    Published  by  the  Association.    J.  E.    Farwell  &  Co., 
printers,  Boston. 

The  Madison  meeting  is  said  to  be  the  largest  educational  meeting  ever  held, 
and  the  volnme  of  proceedings  is  larger  than  any  of  its  predecessors.  Copies 
of  these  volumes  should  find  their  way  into  the  libraries  of  thousands  of  teach- 
ers.    They  will  grow  in  value  as  the  years  go  by. 

A  Lectures  on  the  Science  and  Art  of  Education.  With  other  Lectures  and 
Essays.  By  the  late  Joseph  Payneythe  First  Professor  of  the  Science  and  Art 
of  Education  in  the  College  of  Preceptors,  of  London.  Syracuse,  N.  Y.:  C. 
W.  Bardeen.     1885. 

The  adoption  of  Payne's  Lectures  as  part  of  the  course  for  teachers*  reading 
circles  has  led  to  the  publication  of  several  editions  by  different  publishers. 
In  this  edition,  Mr.  Bardeen  has  indexed  the  pages  by  head-lines,  following 
each  lecture  with  an  analysis,  convenient  for  study  and  review. 

A  Elements  of  Natural  Philosophy:  A  Text-book  for  High  Schools  and 
Academies.j  By  Elroy  M.  Avery,  Ph.  D.  Sheldon  and  Company,  New  York 
and  Chicago. 

This  is  a  new  edition  of  a  work  already  deservedly  popular.  The  author  has 
thoroughly  revised  it,  re-writing  some  entire  chapters,  and  recognizing  the 
latest  developments  in  science.  Probably  no  better  treatment  of  the  subject  of 
electricity  can  be  found  in  any  text-book  published,  than  this  book  contains. 
The  book  as  a  whole  is  a  very  full  and  reliable  treatment  of  the  subject  of 
physics.  The  author  has  also  prepared  a  smaller  book,  entitled  Fiist  Princi- 
ples of  Natural  Philosophy,  for  such  schools  as  cannot  afford  time  enough  to 
complete  the  larger  work. 

The   Vocalist:    For  use   in  Social  AssemblieSi  Seminaries,  and  Graded 
f\        Schools.    Containing  good  Selections  from  Eminent  Composers ;  also,  a  brief 
Exposition  of  the  System  of  Instruction  employed  in  the  Schools  of  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.    A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  New  York  and  Chicago. 

We  took  this  book  home  and  placed  it  on  the  piano.  The  musical  members 
of  the  family  have  tested  it  and  pronounce  it  excellent.  All  the  music  is  of 
the  better  class  and  yet  it  is  not  too  difficult  for  classes  possessing  a  fair  knowl- 
edge of  the  rudiments  of  music. 

A  Grammar  of  the  English  Language^  in  a  Series  of  letters ;  Intended  for 

the  use  of  schools  and  of  young  persons  in  general,  but  more  especially  for  the 

0     use  of  soldiers,  sailors,  apprentices  and  ploughboys.     By  William  Cobbett. 

With  notes  by  Robert  Walters.    A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  New  York  and  Chicago. 

75  cents. 

This  is  a  reprint  of  an  old  book  first  published  nearly  three-quarters  of  a 
century  ago.  It  consists  of  a  series  of  letters  written  by  the  author  to  his  son 
James,  and  contains  a  very  simple  and  lucid  exposition  of  the  usages  of  the 
English  language.  Richard  Grant  White  says  of  it,  "  I  know  it  well  and  have 
read  it  with  great  admiration.'* 

A  Grammar  of  Old  English.    By  Edward  Sievers,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of 
Germanic  Philology  in  the  University  of  Tubingen.    Translated  and  Edited 
C     by  Albert  S.  Cook,  Ph.  D.  (Jena),  Professor  of  the  English  language  and  lit- 
erature in  the  University  of  California.     Boston  :     Ginn,  Heath  &  Co. 
This  work  differs  from  most  of  the  Old  English  grammars  in  that  it  is  bftsed 
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more  upon  the  older  prose  writings,  and  not  solely  nor  chiefly  upon  the  Ian- 
gnage  of  the  poetical  texts.  It  thus  aims  to  acquaint  the  student  with  the 
normal  or  typical  forms  of  the  language. 

Brain-worh  and  Ovtr-voork,    By  H.  C.  Wood,  M.  D.     Philadelphia:     P. 

Blakiston,  Son  <&  Co. 

This  is  one  of  the  American  Health  Primers.  It  deals  with  questions  which 
concern  every  brain-worker,  and  on  which  there  is  lamentable  ignorance.  We 
heartily  commend  it  for  its  practical  teaching  and  sound  sense. 

School  and  Industrial  Hygiene,    By  D.  F.  Lincoln,  M.  D.     Philadelphia : 

P.  Blakiston,  Son  &  Co. 

Like  the  other  members  of  the  Health  Primer  series  to  which  this  little  book 
belongs,  it  is  full  of  practical  wisdom.  We  cannot  commend  too  highly  its 
plain  common  sense. 

Descriptive  Botany,    A  Practical  Guide  to  the   Classification   of  Plants, 

with  a  Popular  Flora.    By  Eliza  A.  Youmans.     New  York :     D.  Appleton  & 

Co. 

This  volume  combines  the  exercises  of  Miss  Youman's  First  and  Second 
Books  of  Botany,  and,  with  the  addition  of  a  popular  flora,  forms  a  complete 
text-book,  in  which  the  same  objective  methods  of  plant-study  pursued  in  the 
former  volumes  are  more  fully  carried  out. 

Mrst  Lessons  in  Physiology  and  Hygiene,  with  special  reference  to  Alco- 
hol, Tobacco  and  other  Narcotics.  By  Charles  K.  Mills,  A.  M.,  M.  D.  Re- 
vised Edition.  Philadelphia:  Eldredge  and  Brother.  Price  for  examination , 
50  cents. 

The  first  edition  of  this  book,  issued  in  1882,  was  one  of  the  first  text-books 
to  treat  of  the  effects  of  Alcohol.  It  has  been  widely  used  with  excellent  re- 
sults. The  demand  for  a  new  edition  has  afforded  an  opportunity  for  some 
modifications,  adapting  it  more  fully  to  its  purpose. 

The  Eclectic  Historical  Atlas  and  Charts,    A  Hand-book  for  Students  and 

General  Readers.    Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  &  Co.,  Cincinnati  and  New  York. 

These  maps  and  charts  were  first  published  fn  Thalheimer  s  Histories  and 
the  Electic  History  of  the  United  States.  Gathered  into  one  neat  volume, 
they  form  a  most  convenient  and  useful  hand  atlas. 

The  New  Arithmetic;  Compiled  by  Three  Hundred  Prominent  Educators, 

^  and  Edited  by  Seymour  Eaton.     Buffalo :     Eaton,,  Gibson  &  Co. 

By  an  offer  of  prizes  for  sets  of  problems,  the  publishers  were  enabled  to  col- 
lect a  large  number  and  variety  of  choice  problems.  They  are  here  arranged 
under  appropriate  heads,  with  brief  hints  and  definitions,  lorming  what  we  be- 
lieve to  be  an  excellent  pupils'  handbook. 

Modern  Electricity  and  Magnetism,  Theoretically  and  Practically   Consid- 

'^  ered.     By  Elroy  M.  Avery,  Ph.  D.     Sheldon  &  Co.,  New  York  and  Chicago. 

This  is  simply  the  chapter  on  Electricity  from  the  author's  Elements  of 
Natural  Philosophy,  bound  separately  for  the  convenience  of  those  who  may 
want  a  concise,  thorough  and  accurate  treatment  of  the  one  subject  in  con- 
venient form. 

^  BennetVs  Examination  Record,  for  use  in  Public  Schools.  By  C.  W.  Ben- 
nett, Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  Piqua,  0.  Van  Antwerp,  Bragg  & 
Co.,  Cincinnati  and  New  York. 

Very  neat,  convenient  and  useful.  Each  pupil's  record  of  examinations  in 
all  his  studies  for  an  entire  year  can  be  seen  at  a  glance. 

A  Manual  of  Mathematical   Geography.     By  A.  A.  Moulton,  A.  M.,  Pres- 

^     ident  of  Rio   Grande  College.   Columbus,  0. :     Hann  and  Adair.     Price  30 

cents. 
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The  facts  of  the  earth's  form  and  dimensions,  position  of  its  axis,  rotation 
and  revolution,  and  their  effects,  are  clearly  and  accurately  stated  and  illus- 
trated, so  as  to  be  understood  without  a  knowledge  of  higher  mathematics. 
Teachers  would  find  it  very  helpful  in  teaching  Mathematical  Geography. 

^  The  Tales  of  a  Grandfather  :    Being  a  History  of  Scotland  from  the  Ear- 

0      liest  Period  to  the  close  of  the  Reign  of  James  the  Fifth.    By  Walter  Scott. 

Abridged  and  edited  by  Edwin  Ginn. 
X  The  Swiss  Family  JRobinson.    Edited  for  the  Use  of  Schools.    By  J.  H. 

^      Stickney.     These  two  books  are  from  the  press  of  Ginn,  Heath  &  Co.,  Boston, 

and  belong  to  their  series  of  classics  for  children. 

The  same  publishers  will  issue  in  July  "Questions  on  Csesar  and  Xenophon,'' 
byE.  C.  Ferguson,  Ph.  D.,  and  "Andreas:  a  Legend  of  St.  Andrew,"  Edited 
by  Professor  W.  M.  Baskervill,  of  Vanderbilt  University. 

^  The  Sentence  and  Word  Book :    A  Guide  to  "Writing,  Spelling,  and  Com- 

M     position  by  the   Word  and  Sentence  Methods.    By  James  Johonnot    New 
York :    D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

Better  far  than  the  spelling-book  for  acquiring  the  use  of  language. 

^        Selected  Words  for  Spelling,  Dictation,  and  Language  Lessons.    By  C. 
^    Meleney  and  Wm.  M.  GiflEin.    New  York :    A.  Lovell  &  Co. 

^         Practical  Work  in  the  School-Boom  :    A  Transcript  of  Object  Lessons  on 
\^     the   Human  Body  given  in  Primary  Department,  Grammar  School  49,  New 
York  City.     Pupils'  Edition.     New  York :     A.  Lovell  &  Co. 

Graded  Review  Questions.  By  W.  M.  Giffin  and  David  Maclure.  New 
York :    A.  Lovell  &  Co. 

English  Classic  Series,  with  Biographical  Sketch,  and  prefatory  and  Ex- 
planatory Notes: — Webster's  Orations  on  Adams  and  Jefferson,  and  his 
Bunker  Hill  Monument  Orations ;  Life  and  Death  of  Jason,  by  William  Mor- 
ris ;  Edmund  Barke's  Speech  on  American  Taxation ;  Pope's  Rape  of  the 
Lock ;  and  Tennyson's  Elaine  and  In  Memoriam.  Paper  covers,  12  cents 
each  by  mail.     New  York :     Clark  and  Maynard,  Publishers. 

Admirable  supplementary  reading  for  literature  classes. 

Harper* s  New  Graded  Copy  Books  Grammar  Course,  8  Numbers ;  Pri- 
mary Course,  7  Numbers.  By  H.  W.  Shaylor.  New  York :  Harper  and 
Brothers. 

The  A  B  C  of  Carp  Culture,  explaining  the  only  generally  acknowledged 
system.     By  Milton  F.  Pierce.     Medina,  0.  :     A.  L  Root.    Price  50  cents. 

Seventeenth  Annual  Catalog  of  the  Geneva  Normal  School.  Geneva,  Ash- 
tabula Co.,  Ohio.     188&-86, 

Eighteenth  Annual  Catalog  of  Hiram  College.    Year  ending  June,  1885. 

Catalog  of  the  Officers  and  Students  of  Otlerbein  University.  Westerville, 
0.,  June,  1885. 

MAGAZINES. 

The  Atlantic  Monthly,  for  July.     Boston  :     Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co, 

The  Popular  Science  Monthly,  for  July.     New  York :    D.  Appleton  &  Co. 

Tlie  North  American  Review,  for  July.     30  Lafayette  Place,  New  York. 

Hie  Journal  of  Speculative  Philosophy,  for  October,  1884.  New  York :  D. 
Appleton  &  Co. 

Magazine  of  Western  History,     145  St.  Clair  St.,  Cleveland,  0. 

The  Century  Illustrated  Magazine.    New  York :    The  Century  Company. 

St.  Nicholas :  An  Illustrated  Magazine  for  Young  Folks.  New  York : 
The  Century  Company. 

The  Youth's  Companion,  published  at  Boston,  now  claims  a  larger  circula- 
tion than  any  other  literary  paper  in  the  world.  It  is  doing  a  grand  work  in 
the  education  of  the  rising  generation. 
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JULY  7,  8,  AND  9,  1885.  It 
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superintendents'  section. 

The  Superintendents*  Section  of  the  Ohio  Teachers'  Association  met 
in  the  amphitheater  of  the  Chautauqua  Assembly,  at  9  o'clock,  a.  m., 
July  7,  and  was  called  to  order  by  Reuben  McMillen,  of  Youngstown, 
Ohio,  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee. 

Prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  J.  H.  Herron,  D.  D.,  of  Erie,  Pa. 

The  President  of  the  Section,  Dr.  Alston  Ellis,  of  Sandusky,  was 
then  introduced  and  delivered  his  inaugural  address. 

On  motion,  Dr.  R.  W.  Stevenson,  of  Columbus,  E.  F.  Moulton,  of 
Warren,  and  J.  M.  Goodspeed,  of  Athens,  were  appointed  a  commit- 
tee to  nominate  officers  for  the  Section. 

W.  J.  White,  of  Springfield,  read  a  paper  on  "  Normal  Training  as 
a  Preparation  for  Teachers." 

This  subject  was  further  discussed  by  Mrs.  D.  L.  Williams,  John 
Ogden,  W.  D.  Gibson,  A.  B.  Johnson  and  J.  F.  Lukens. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

The  Association  convened  at  2  o'clock. 
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Hon.  L.  D.  Brown  read  a  paper  on  "  Defects  in  our  Compulsory    v^ 
Law,  and  Remedies  Suggested  by  the  Laws  of  other  States." 
The  Committee  on  Nomination  of  officers  reported  as  follows : 

For  President,  Chas.  L.  Loos,  of  Dayton. 

For  Secretary,  John  E.  Morris,  of  Garrettsville. 

The  report  was  adopted. 

E.  B.  Cox,  of  Xenia,  read  a  paper  en  tided  *'A  Week  in  My  School-  ^ 
rooms." 

Commissioner  Brown  moved  the  appointment  of  a  committee  to 
devise  a  plan  for  securing  accuracy  and  uniformity  in  school  statistics. 

After  considerable  discussion,  the  motion  was  adopted,  and  the  Chair 
named  the  committee,  as  follows  :  Hon.  L.  D.  Brown,  of  Columbus ; 
Dr.  John  Hancock,  of  Chillicothe ;  and  Supt.  A.  B.  Johnson,  of  Avon- 
dale. 

After  a  delightful  song  by  Mrs.  E.  B.  Caldwell,  of  Toronto,  Dr.  J.  nJ 
H.  Vincent  delivered  his  noted  lecture  on  **That  Boy.** 

After  another  song  by  Mrs.  Caldwell,  the  Superintendents'  Section 
adjourned. 

T.  E.  Orr,  Alston  Ellis, 

Secretary.  President, 

EVENING  SESSION. 

A  preliminary  session  of  the  General  Association  was  held  in  the 
'Amphitheater,  Tuesday  evening. 

After  an  organ  prelude,  an  address  of  welcome  was  delivered  by  W. 
A.  Duncan,  Esq.,  Secretary  of  the  Chautauqua  Assembly,  and  re- 
sponse by  Dr.  R.  W.  Stevenson,  of  Columbus. 

These  addresses  were  followed  by  music  on  the  organ  and  another 
song  by  Mrs.  Caldwell. 


GENERAL  ASSOCIATION. 

WEDNESDAY    MORNING. 

The  Ohio  Teachers'  Association  was  called  to  order  at  9  o'clock  a. 
M.,  by  Supt.  E.  F.  Moulton,  of  Warren,  the  retiring  President  of  the 
Association. 

Prayer  was  offered  by  Dr.  Carroll  Cutler,  President  of  Adelbert 
University. 

The  President,  Dr.  Aaron  Schuyler,  late  President  of  Baldwin  Uni- 
versity, was  then  introduced  and  delivered  his  inaugural  address, — 
subject,  ''The  Sensibilities  in  Education." 
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• 
On  motion  of  M.  S.  Campbell,  Principal  of  the  Cleveland  Central 
High  School,  the  Chair,  appointed  the  following  committee  to  nomi- 
nate officers  for  the  next  year  :  M.  S.  Campbell,  Mrs.  D.  A.  Williams, 
Miss  Lucia  Stickney,  A.  B.  Johnson,  J.  J.  Burns,  John  Hancock,  R. 
W.  Stevenson,  H.  M.  Parker,  and  W.  J.  White. 

On  motion  of  Hon.  L,  D.  Brown,  all  teachers  in  attendance  from 
other  States  were  elected  honorary^  members  of  the  Association,  with 
the  privilege  of  taking  part  in  the  discussions. 

On  motion  of  Supt.  J.  W.  Dowd,  of  Toledo,  the  Chair  appointed 
the  following  committee  on  necrology  :  J.  W.  Dowd,  J.  J.  Bums,  and 
H.  M.  Parker. 

Supt.  £.  F.  Moulton  moved  that,  in  accordance  with  notice  given 
last  year  by  Supt.  W.  W.  Ross,  Art.  9  of  the  Constitution  be  so 
amended  as  to  make  the  annual  membership  fee  for  ladies  ^j^  cents 
instead  of  am  dollar. 

After  an  animated  discussion  the  motion  was  lost. 

On  motion,  a  committee,  with  E.  F.  Moulton,  of  Warren,  as  chair- 
man, was  appointed  to  negotiate  between  teachers  seeking  places  and 
those  wishing  to  employ  teachers. 

A.  N.  Ozias  and  C.  L.  Van  Cleve  were  appointed  assistant  treas- 
urers. 

Supt.  B.  A.  Hinsdale,  of  Cleveland,  delivered  an  address  on  ''Train- 
ing of  the  Will." 

The  subject  was  further  discussed  by  Messrs.  Thomas,  Cutler,  Tap- 
pan,  Gibson,  Holbrook  and  Hinsdale. 

Adjourned  until  2  p.  m. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

Supt.  S.  H.  Herriman,  of  Medina,  was  appointed  assistant  secre- 
tary. 

A  paper, — **What  can  Teachers  do  to  Secure  Proper  Home  Educa- 
tion," was  read  by  Supt.  T.  E.  Orr,  of  Bridgeport. 

C.  L.  Van  Cleve  discussed  briefly  one  or  two  points  in  Mr.  Orr's 
paper. 

On  motion  of  W.  J.  White,  the  following  message  was  sent  to  Gen. 

Grant : 

The  Ohio  Teachers'  Association  in  annual  session  at  Chautauqua,  N. 
Y.,  sends  respectful  salutation,  and  extends  the  affectionate  sympathy 
of  thirty  thousand  Ohio  teachers  with  their  distinguished  and  suffering 
fellow  citizen,  Ulysses  S.  Grant. 

On  motion  of  Dr.  John  Hancock,  greetings  were  sent  to  the  New 

York  Teachers'  Association^  in  session  at  Saratoga, 
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• 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  necrology  was  presented  by  the 
chairman,  J.  W.  Dowd. 

Mr.  A.  A.  Graham,  Secretary  of  the  Ohio  Archaeological  and  His- 
torical Society,  made  a  statement  concerning  the  objects  of  his  society 
and  offered  the  following  resolution  : 

Whereas:  The  Centennial  of  Ohio  occurs  in  1888,  and  a  suitable 

celebration  of  the  same  is  desirable,  therefore, 

Resolved^  That  a  committee  be  appointed  by  this  Association,  to  act 
with  the  Ohio  Archaeological  and  Historical  Society  in  bringing  this 
matter  before  tl^e  teachers  of  the  State,  with  a  view  to  securing  suita- 
ble instruction  to  the  youth,  and  to  devise  such  methods  of  historical 
study  in  the  public  schools  as  may  seem  to  them  best. 

The  resolution  was  adopted,  and  the  Chair  appointed  the  committee 
as  follows:  Dr.  John  B.  Peaslee,  Cincinnati;  LeRoy  D.  Brown,  Co- 
lumbus; Alston  Ellis,  Sandusky;  Marcellus  Manley,  Galion ;  R.  W. 
Stevenson,  Columbus. 

The  place  on  the  program  assigned  to  Miss  Kate  S.  Brennan  -was 
filled  by  Supt.  L.  R.  Klemm,  of  Hamilton,  who  read  a  paper  entitled 
*A  New  Departure  in  Geographical  Teaching." 

Mr.  Klemm's  paper  was  discussed  by  B.  A.  Hinsdale,  J.  W.  Dowd, 
John  Hancock  and  others. 

THURSDAY  MORNING. 

The  Association  convened  at  9  o'clock.  Prayer  was  offered  by  Dr. 
Williams,  of  Delaware. 

The  following  telegram  was  read  : 

Saratoga,  N.  Y.,  July  8,  1885. 

To  the  Ohio  Teachers'  Association : 

The  New  York  State  Teachers'  Association,  assembled  in  conven- 
tion at  Saratoga  Springs,  cordially  return  the  kindly  greeting  of  their 
fellow  teachers  of  Ohio,  and  wish  them  God-speed. 

S.  A.  Ellis,  President, 

The  order  of  the  morning  was  the  Ohio  Teachers'  Reading  Circle. 

In  the  absence  of  the  Secretary,  Supt.  E.  A.  Jones,  from  whom  a 
report  had  been  expected,  Mrs.  Williams,  President  of  the  Board  of 
Control,  made  a  brief  statement  concerning  the  work. 

J.  J.  Burns  and  John  Hancock  made  statements  concerning  the 
books  adopted,  prices,  &c. 

Several  brief  reports  were  made  by  representatives  of  county  circles. 

Dr.  E.  E.  White,  of  Cincinnati,  delivered  an  address  on  the  * 'Phi- 
losophy of  Teaching." 

The  committee  on  nominations  made  the  following  report : 

Your  committee  on  the  nomination  of  officers  for  the  coming  year 
beg  leave  to  report  as  follows : 
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President — W.  W.  Ross,  Fremont. 

Vice  Presidents — W.  G.  Williams,  Delaware ;  E.  W.  Coy,  Cincin- 
nati; Miss  Bettie  A.  Dutton,  Cleveland;  C.  C.  Davidson,  Alliance; 
Mrs.  Mary  Clark  Steeves,  Harlem  Springs. 

Secretary — S.  H.  Herriman,  Medina. 

Treasurer — Abram  Brown,  Columbus. 

Executive  Committee — Reuben  McMillan,  Youngsiown  ;  Miss  M. 
W.  Sutherland,  Mansfield;  E.  A.  Jones,  Massillon. 

Board  of  Control  of  the  Ohio  Teachers*  Reading  Circle — Miss  Kale 

Brennan,  Cleveland;  W.  J.  White,  Springfield. 

Respectfully  submitted, 

M.  S.  Campbell,  Chairman. 
The  report  was  adopted. 

On  motion  of  J.  W.  Dowd,  E.  A.  Jones  and  C.  C.  Davidson  were 
added  to  the  committee  on  necrology,  and  the  committee  was  instruct- 
ed to  make  an  additional  report,  making  special  mention  of  the  late 
Prof.  J.  A.  Brush,  of  Mt.  Union  College. 

The  following  telegram  was  read : 

Harrisburgh,  Pa.,  July  9,  1885. 

To  the  Ohio  Teachers'  Association : 

The  Pennsylvania  Teachers'  Association,  holding  its  thirty-first  an- 
nual session  at  the  Capital,  sends  greeting  to  its  kindred  Association 
of  Ohio.  Our  work  is  one,  and  its  end  the  noblest  in  the  line  of  hu- 
man effort.  J.  P.  McCaskey,  Secretary, 

The  Chairman  of  the  Executive  Committee  was  instructed  to  re- 
spond. 

AFTERNOON  SESSION. 

The  Association  convened  at  the  hour  appointed. 

By  Supt.  H.  M.  Parker — Notice  is  hereby  given  that  at  our  next 
annual  meeting  an  amendment  to  Section  IX  of  the  Constitution  will 
be  offered,  to  the  effect  that  the  annual  membership  fee  for  lady  teach- 
ers receiving  less  than  $600  per  annum  shall  be  fifty  cents  instead  of 
one  dollar. 

Mrs.  Emma  Beebe  Caldwell,  the  sweet  singer  of  Toronto,  again  de- 
lighted the  Association  with  one  of  her  charming  songs,  playing  her 
own  accompaniment  on  the  piano. 

Mrs.  F.  W.  Leiter,  of  Mansfield,  Superintendent  of  the  Educa- 
tional Department  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.,  then  addressed  the  Associa- 
tion on  the  subject  of  Temperance  as  related  to  Public  Education. 

In  the  absence  of  Andrew  J.  Rickoff,  of  Yonkers,  N.  Y.,  who  had 
consented  to  deliver  the  annual  address.  Dr.  J.  H.  Vincent  addressed 
the  Association,  taking  for  his  subject,  ''The  Chautauqua  Idea  in  Re- 
lation to  Public  Education." 
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J.  J.  Bums,  on  behalf  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions,  made  the 
followmg  report : 

1.  That  the  thanks  of  this  Association  are  tendered  to  Rev.  J.  H. 
Vincent,  D.  D.,  for  his  two  eloquent  and  instructive  addresses. 

2.  That  Rev.  J.  H.  Vincent,  D.  D.,  be  elected  an  honorary  mem- 
ber of  the  Ohio  Teachers'  Association. 

3.  That  the  thanks  of  the  Association  are  tendered  to  Mrs.  Emma 
Beebe  Caldwell  for  her  delightful  and  inspiring  music. 

4.  That  our  thanks  are  tendered  to  the  hotels,  to  the  owners  of  cot- 
tages, to  the  Chautauqua  Steamboat  Company,  and  particularly  to  the 
officers  of  Chautauqua  Assembly,  for  their  kind  and  generous  hospi- 
tality. 

5.  That  our  thanks  are  tendered  to  Mr.  Hyde y  of  the  ydmes/ozem 
Journal  and  the  Cleveland  Leader^  and  to   Mr.  M.  L.  Phinney,  of  the 

Cleveland  Plaindealer^  for  the  courtesy  of  their  attendance  upon  the 
sessions  of  our  Association  in  their  professional  capacity. 

6.  That  the  thanks  of  the  Association  are  due  and  are  hereby  ten- 
dered to  the  officers  of  the  Wheeling  &  Lake  Erie,  the  Cleveland, 
Akron  &  Columbus,  the  N.  Y.,  P.  &  O.,  and  the  C,  C,  C.  &  I. 
railroads,  for  such  reduction  in  rates  as  made  it  possible  for  the  mofst 
poorly  paid  teachers  to  attend  this  meeting.  We  make  personal  men- 
tion of  Messrs.  James  De Wolfe,  of  the  Bee  Line,  and  B.  W.  Akin,  of 
the  C,  A.  &  C.  and  N.  Y.,  P.  &  O.;  and  of  A.  E.  Clark,  G.  P.  A. 
of  the  N.  Y.,  P.  &  O.,  who,  when  Ohio  teachers  are  in  need,  never 
waits  to  see  what  other  roads  will  do. 

7.  Finally,  your  committee  wish  to  afford  the  members  of  the  As- 
sociation an  opportunity  to  express  their  heartiest  thanks  to  the  Chair- 
man of  the  Executive  Committee,  Reuben  McMillan,  for  his  untiring 
and  unerring  efforts  for  their  comfort  and  entertainment. 

Signed  by  the  committee,  Eli  T.  Tappan, 

John  Hancock, 
J.  J.  Burns. 

These  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted. 

Supt  P.  W.  Search,  of  Sidney,  offered  the  following  resolution : 

Resolved,  That  we  endorse  the  efforts  of  the  W.  C.  T.  U.  to  secure 
a  State  law  that  shall  require  the  effects  of  stimulants  and  narcotics  on 
the  human  system  to  be  taught  in  all  the  schods  under  public  control, 
or  supported  by  public  money. 

After  an  animated  discussion  and  the  proposal  of  various  amend- 
ments, substitutes,  and  motions  to  refer,  the  resolution  was  referred  to 
a  committee  consisting  of  John  Hancock,  Reuben  McMillan,  E.  F. 
Moulton,  J.  J.  Burns,  and  P.  W.  Search,  to  report  at  the  next  annual 
meeting. 

The  Treasurer  presented  the  following  report : 

Balance  June  30,  1884, $119  ^o 

Cash  received  for  membership  at  Lakeside, 315  00 

Total, $434  so 
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July  3,  1884,  paid  Dr.  Scovel's  expenses, $10  00 

**         **         *•     C.  L.  Loos  for  programs,  &c.,..  15  00 
"         *'        **     E.  A.  Jones,  traveling  expenses 
of  Board  of  Control  to  Columbus,   Decem- 
ber, 1883, 43  80 

Paid  E.  A.  Jones,  Sec'y  of  Board  of  Control,  for 

printing,  postage,  stationery,  &c., 34  50 

Paid  expense  of  meeting  of  Executive  Committee,  73  20 

Paid  Samuel  Findley,  as  per  bill, 50  00 

Paid  for  membership  tickets, i 2  00 

$228  50 

Balance  July  6,  1885, $205  70 

Respectfully  submitted, 

Abram  Brown,  Treasurer, 

After  singing  the  Doxology,  the  Association  adjourned. 
Sebastian  Thomas,  Aaron  Schuyler, 

Secretary.  President. 


INAUGURAL  ADDRESS. 

BY   ALSTON    ELLIS,    PRESIDENT  OF   THE  SUPERINTENDENTS*    SECTION. 


FdJow  Teachen,  Ladita  and  Qmikmen  .-—The  Association,  by  whose  favor  it  4s  made  my 
pleasure  to  address  yon  to-day,  is  seventeen  years  old.  At  Dayton  and  Columbus,  in  1868, 
the  initiatory  meetings  were  held.  The  proceedings  of  the  first  six  meetings  form  no  part 
of  the  record  of  the  Ohio  Teachers'  Association.  It  was  in  1874  that  the  Ohio  Superintend- 
ents' Association  became  a  section  of  the  Ohio  Teachers'  Association. 

At  first  the  work  of  the  Superintendents'  Association  was  somewhat  special,  as  will 
be  seen  by  the  following-named  topics  which,  in  addition  to  many  others,  were  ably  and 
thorougbly  discussed :  "  Methods  of  Selecting  teachers,"  "Methods  of  Conducting  Teach- 
ers* Meetings,"  "  Relations  of  Superintendents  and  Teachers,"  "Examination  of  Pupils," 
"Classification  of  Schools,"  "  Tardiness  and  Absenteeism,"  and  "  Moral  and  Religious  In- 
struction." 

Since  the  union,  named  before,  the  papers  and  discussions  had  before  the  Superin- 
tendents' Section  have  been  much  in  keeping  with  those  had  before  the  Oeneial  Asso' 
elation.  I  have  read  the  addresses  of  my  immediate  predecessors  and  the  papers  that 
were  read  and  discussed  under  their  administrations  with  a  view  of  obtaining  suggestions 
therefrom  to  ph>mptmy  own  utterances. 

The  subjects  which  have  been  given  prominence  in  our  more  recent  meetings  are : 
"Science  in  the  PubUc  School,"  "Industrial  Education,"  "Culture  and  Character," 
"  Literature  for  School  Youth,"  and  "  Study  and  Work."  The  last  topic  is  not  named  on 
any  program,  but  such  a  title  is  appropriate  to  the  able,  masterly  address  delivered  by 
the  President  of  this  Section,  in  this  place,  two  years  ago. 

I  have  listened  with  interest  to  these  papers  and  the  spirited  discussions  they  evoked 
—pretty  much  in  the  same  mood  in  which  Elihu  listened  to  the  disputation  of  Job  and 
his  friends— and,  in  so  doing,  I  have  had  my  own  thoughts  quickened  and  brought  into 
more  definite  shape. 

To  forbear  to  enter  a  field  so  fully  covered  by  past  effort  were,  doubtless,  a  wise  course 
for  me  to  follow ;  yet  some  thoughts  on  these  topics  have  been  uppermost  in  my  mind  of 
late  years  and  the  present  seems  to  be  a  favorable  and  proper  occasion  to  give  expression 
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to  them.  "  Talk  about  those  subjects  you  have  had  long  in  your  mind,"  is  the  advice  of 
Holmes ;  and  I  shall  follow  it  to-day.  I  shall  not  in  all  cases  pursue  the  paths  of  the 
gleaners  gone  before,  as  did  Ruth  in  the  fields  of  Boas,  but  shall  unhesitatingly  leave  the 
trodden  way  whenever  opposing  opinions,  formed  by  study  and  strengthened  by  experi- 
ence, make  such  departure  the  honest  course  for  me  to  take. 

Some  one  has  gfven  expression  to  the  thought  that  the  seeds  of  whatever  good  we 
would  grow  into  the  life  of  the  people  must  be  sown  in  the  school-house.  It  has  long 
been  a  recognized  fact  that  popular  government  will  be  most  successful  where  intelli- 
gence and  virtue  are  most  widely  diflTused. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  seve&teenth  century,  the  people  of  England  were  not  so  po- 
tential in  afTairs  of  government  as  they  are  to-day.  The  modern  Englishman  enjoys 
rights  and  privileges  that  were  unknown  to  his  ancestors,  but  the  measure  of  his  influence 
in  governmental  aflUrs  falls  far  short  of  that  wielded  by  the  humblest  citizen  of  the  Uni- 
ted States.  Bacon,  who  gained  a  reputation  for  subserviency  to  the  throne  and  all  who 
had  access  to  it,  says  that  the  four  pillars  of  government  are  religion.  Justice,  Qouusel,  and 
treasure ;  and  then  adds  that  when  these  are  shaken  or  weakened  men  had  need  pray  for 
fair  weather.  Schlegel,  the  German  philosopher,  says :  "  There  are  five  essential  and  eter- 
nal elements  of  human  society— the  family,  the  school,  the  guild,  the  church,  and  the 
state. 

It  is  easily  seen  that  these  elements  are  named  in  their  natural  order.  The  welfare  of 
the  state  must  depend  upon  the  manner  in  which  the  family  is  organized ;  upon  the  edu- 
cating agencies  that  are  operative  in  the  schools ;  upon  the  business  relations  existing 
between  citizens  and  communities ;  and  upon  the  influences  at  work  in,  and  emanating 
from,  the  church.    Let  these  concurrent  elements  be  rightly  developed  in  a  sUite, 

"  And  sovereign  law,  that  state's  collected  will, 

O'er  thrones  and  globes  elate, 

Sits  Empress,  crowning  good,  repressing  ill." 

The  pillarB  of  good  government,  namely,  religion,  morality,  and  knowledge,  as  recog- 
nized by  our  state  constitution,  are  essentially  the  same  as  those  named  by  Bacon.  Schle- 
gel's  elements  are  those  that  have  to  do  with  the  strengthening  and  support  of  these  pil- 
lars. The  language  of  our  State  constitution  implies  that  the  school  Is  the  chief  founda- 
tion upon  which  society  and  government  rest:  the  statement  of  the  German  thinker  is  of 
a  broader  and  more  philosophic  nature  and  makes  the  school  but  one  of  four  arches  upon 
which  is  supported  the  edifice  of  government.  This  view  of  the  relation  existing  be- 
tween the  school  and  state  may  involve  some  re-casting  of  current  belief,  but  can  not  fail, 
in  the  end,  to  form  a  more  correct  opinion,  in  the  public  mind,  as  to  the  proper  work  of 
the  public  school  and  the  degree  of  its  responsibility  for  the  evils  that  creep  into  our 
social  and  national  life. 

Educators  have  magnified  their  office  so  persistently  and  so  effectively  that  the  people 
look  to  the  public  school  to  build  up  whatever  conduces  to  private  and  national  success 
and  to  pull  aside  whatever  clogs  the  road  thereto.  Orators,  jurists,  statesmen,  lecturers, 
and  vrriters  of  high  and  low  degree,  have  multiplied  the  force  of  this  thought.  Years  ago, 
the  now  venerable  Robert  C.  Winthrop,  whose  name  is  intimately  associated  with  the 
lately-dedicated  Washington  Monument,  said :  "  Other  nations  may  boast  of  their  mag- 
nificent gems  and  monster  diamonds.    Our  Kohinoor  is  our  common  school  system." 

Unlimited  panegyric  has  never  rendered  any  human  agency  for  good  more  progres- 
sive. Some  institutions  thrive  best  when  swayed  by  the  strong  wind  of  opposition.  Pa- 
triotism with  us  is  fast  becoming  a  mere  sentiment— an  idle  word  that  commas  tripping- 
ly from  the  tongue  of  the  political  trickster  as  from  that  of  the  most  ardent  lover  of  his 
country.  Whipple  speaks  of  a  patriotism  degenerating  into  a  blind,  unintelligent  im- 
pulse and  inspiring  an  overweening  confidence  in  everything  American.  Lowell,  in  the 
humorous  Biglow  Papers,  sounds  the  depths  of  party  patriotism  in  the  words  he  puts  into 
the  mouth  of  Parson  Wilbur : 

"And  thet  all  this  big  talk  of  our  destinies, 
Is  half  ov  it  ign'ance  an  tother  half  rum." 

A  somewhat  forced  application  of  the  lines  Just  quoted  might  be  made  to  some  say- 
ings and  writings  concerning  public  education.  Is  there  not  a  disposition  to  require  too 
much  of  the  public  school  and  to  make  it  accountable  for  defects  in  our  social  and  polit- 
ical fabric  which,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  can  not  be  remedied  or  prevented  by  it? 
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There  Is  need  of  more  enlightenment  on  this  question.  Nothing  is  more  natural  than 
that  they  who  are  giving  the  best  energies  of  their  lives  to  school  work  should  entertain 
a  high  opinion  of  the  far-reaching  effects  of  school  training  and  influences.  This  is  well, 
if  it  serve  to  spur  thoughtless  dilatory  co-workers  into  healthier  activities  and  nobler  re- 
solves ;  but  productive  of  harm,  if  it  turn  the  course  of  instruction  from  natural  and  well- 
established  channels  into  many  mazy  and  misty  courses.  What  shall  be  taught  iu  our 
public  schools  ?  is  a  question  as  important  and,  I  might  say,  as  debatable  to-day  as  it  ever 
was.  Educational  sentiment  has  revolved,  in  greater  or  less  circles,  around  a  well-estab- 
lished center,  and  In  times  of  doubt  and  questioning  has  gravitated  determinately  back 
towards  it.  The  riders  of  hobbies  have  taken  the  widest  sweep  away  from  this  center. 
When  thrown  to  earth  by  the  unmanageable  steeds  they  bestride  their  fall  is  as  sudden 
and  conclusive  as  that  of  the  small  boy  who  is  induced  to  take  the  part  of  "  cracker  "  in 
the  play  of  "  Crack  the  Whip."  Your  hobbyists  are  forever  perspiring  and  fretting  under 
the  rays  of  a  tropical  sun.  Those  who  remain  in  close  proximity  to  the  axis  of  rotation 
are  not  in  danger  of  losing  their  footing,  but  they  are  generally  destined  to  become  mere 
land-marks  to  show  how  far  in  advance  of  them  progress  has  been  made.  They  serve  to 
mark  time  while  the  main  body  of  the  educational  army  is  in  motion.  Between  the  poles 
and  the  equator  of  our  educational  sphere  is  a  temperate  aone  embracing  wide  and  fertile 
fields  in  which  intellectual  sowing  and  reaping  can  be  wisely  and  earnestly  directed.  H^ 
who  obstinately  adheres  to  the  old  is  doomed  to  be  stranded  on  a  barren  shore  while  the 
tide  of  progress  rolls  endlessly  on.  He  who,  leaving  a  secure  anchorage,  places  his  boat 
within  the  grasp  of  some  unknown,  swiftly-moving  current,  whose  force  he  cannot  with- 
stand, may  be  dashed  to  pieces  upon  hidden  rocks  or  be  drawn  into  the  whirling,  cavern- 
ous depths  of  a  maelstrom. 

Innovations  are  sometimes  indicative  of  progress.  In  school  work  it  often  happens 
that  one  innovation  "  doth  tread  upon  another's  heel,  so  fast  they  follow."  Bacon's  ad- 
vice, borrowed  from  Scripture,  Is  as  good  now  as  it  was  250  years  ago :  '*  To  make  a  stand 
upon  the  ancient  way.  and  look  about  us  to  discover  what  is  the  beet  way."  "Bemove  not 
the  ancient  landmarks  which  thy  fathers  have  set,"  is  the  advice  of  Solomon.  "  Striving 
to  better,  oft  we  mar  what's  well,"  is  the  sententious  thought  of  Shakespeare.  Sophocles, 
in  the  tragedy  of  Electra;  makes  Chrysothemis  say :  **  Beware  lest  faring  badly  we  work 
ourselves  weightier  evils."  And,  again,  in  AJax,  the  words  of  the  Chorus  are  :  "  Do  not, 
by  ministering  to  ills  a  remedy  as  iU,  augment  the  pain  of  thy  calamity." 

There  are  times  when  a  little  conservatism  in  educational  matters  is  better  than  a 
hasty  rushing  to  extremes.  Rightly  to  plan  a  oouise  of  study  upon  which  to  exert  school 
effbrt  is  now  a  more  difficult  task  than  it  was  when  the  range  of  human  knowledge  waa 
more  restricted,  the  wants  of  life  more  limited,  and  the  vocations  of  men  less  multifari- 
ous than  at  present  Every  glance  through  the  telescope  or  microscope  reveals  knowl- 
edge before  hidden  from  human  eyes.  Every  exploring  expedition  makes  discoveries 
which  widen  the  domain  of  facts  to  be  known  or  theories  to  be  investigated.  Specialists 
are  delving  into  the  mines  of  science  and  are  bringing  to  light  precious  ores  to  enrich  the 
treasures  already  secured.  Human  thought  has  found  expression  in  various  languages 
and  its  products  have  become  common  property-  by  reason  of  linguistic  study  and  rapid 
oommunication«  Industries  have  multiplied,  and  industrial  products  show  more  and 
more  the  thinking  brain  and  cunning  hand  that  conceived  and  fashioned  them.  It  is 
dear  that  our  pupils  must  know  more  than  was  taught  in  the  schools  of  the  past  before 
they  are  well-informed  and  able  to  enter  with  aasuranoe  of  suooess  upon  any  chosen  voca- 
tion. It  is  equally  clear  that  the  teachers  of  these  pupils  must  bring  to  their  work  a 
mind  better  tnlined  and  better  stocked  with  knowledge  than  the  teachers  of  by-gone 
days  possessed. 

When  the  teachers  of  Persian  youth  had  taught  their  pupila  to  manage  a  horse,  to  use 
the  bow,  and  to  speak  the  truth,  they  had  taught  all  that  waa  known  to  have  a  practical 
heaving  upon  the  welfare  of  the  child  in  after  life.  Within  a  comparatively  recent  period 
the  grammar  schools  of  England  had  a  curriculum  of  study  confined  almost  exclusively 
to  the  ancient  languages  and  their  literature.  The  teachers,  as  Lamb  says,  *'  believing 
that  all  learning  was  contained  in  the  languages  which  they  taught,  and  despising  every 
other  acquirement  as  superficial  and  useless,  came  to  their  taak  as  toa  sport."  The  round 
of  declensions,  conjugations,  syntaxes,  and  prooodiea  was  repeated  with  unvarying  meth- 
od and  unvarying  results.  The  great  institutions  at  Oxford  and  Oambridge  built  upon 
the  foundation  laid  in  the  grammar  schools.  The  study  of  Greek  and  Latin  was  exalted 
to  gieai  prominence ;  yet  time  was  found  to  study  a  philosophy  that  yielded  neither 
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power  nor  fruit  and  to  wander  into  some  of  the  abetractionB  of  mathematics.  De  Quinoey 
remarks,  with  evident  disapproval,  that  few  or  none  of  the  Oxford  undergraduates  with 
whom  his  class  associations  brought  him  in  contact  knew  anything  at  all  of  English  liter- 
ature. An  EngUsh  writer  in  ^tuxiKon  says :  "  Very  few  of  Dr.  Arnold's  pupils,  when  he 
first  took  charge  of  Rugby,  were  able  to  write  a  short,  sensible  letter  in  their  mother- 
tongue,  and  the  outlines  of  English  geography  or  history  were  unknown  to  them." 

In  our  own  country  there  has  been  a  constant  widening  of  the  bounds  of  iustructlon. 
This  process  has  gone  on  until  it  has  brought  just  criticism  upon  our  schools  and  their 
products.  It  is  a  fact,  and  will  be  recognised  as  such  ere  long,  that  the  attempt  to  teach 
all  the  subjects  that  now  find  a  place  in  our  school  course  is  impracticable  and  injurious. 

The  unfolding  mind  of  a  child  should  not  be  directed  to  too  many  subjects  or  too 
long  to  one  subject.  The  eye  becomes  weary  by  continuous  looking  at  one  object.  There 
is  doubtless  a  maximum  amount  of  any  given  subject  that  can  be  received  into  the  mind 
and  assimilated  in  a  definite  time.  It  is  weU  to  mingle  the  essential  and  the  non-essen- 
tial branches  together  in  our  school  course ;  especially  if  the  study  of  the  latter  can  be 
made  serviceable  in  rooting  more  fixedly  in  the  mind  the  knowledge  of  the  former.  The 
horse  is  not  fed  corn  or  oats  alone.  The  feed  of  corn  forms  the  principal  body  of  the 
meal,  as  far  as  nutritive  purposes  are  concerned,  but  a  liberal  allowance  of  hay  or  fodder 
Is  a  necessity  in  order  that  there  may  be  that  distention  of  the  stomach  which  makes  its 
peculiar  functions  more  potent.  So  instruction  in  music,  drawing,  or  elementary  science 
may  serve  to  engage  the  child's  mind  profitably  and  to  fill  up  the  period  of  time  that 
should  intervene  between  lessons  in  what  are  called  the  solid  branches.  To  bend  the 
whole  eneigy  of  the  child  to  the  study  of  arithmetic  throughout  a  school  session  of  three 
hours  is  not  to  teach  him  three  times  as  much  as  he  can  learn  in  one  hour's  Judicious  at- 
tention to  the  same  branch.  There  ia  a  point  of  saturation  in  the  mind  of  a  child  ajs  there 
is  a  healthy  limit  to  the  distention  of  the  stomach  of  an  animal.  An  undue  quantity  of 
food  taken  into  the  stomach  impairs  its  healthy  action  and  brings  disease  bito  the  sys- 
tem ;  and  an  overdose  of  arithmetic,  grammar,  or  geography  acts  as  a  mental  irritant  to 
the  brain,  filling  it  with  indigestible  matter  and  ultimately  plunging  it  into  a  state  of 
torpor  from  which  it  is  with  difficulty  aroused. 

We  feed  the  mind  with  much  that  is  gleaned  from  the  fields  of  science  or  obtained  by 
delving  into  the  mines  of  thought  embosomed  in  our  literature,  but  too  often  it  happens 
that  this  matter,  though  valuable  in  itself,  is  so  diluted  as  to  retain  but  little  vital 
power.  This  mental  pabulum  often  issues  from  a  miniature  cave  of  the  winds.  Some 
teachers,  like  iEolus  of  old,  keep  an  unlimited  supply  of  wind,  liberal  doses  of  which  are 
administered  with  every  oral  lesson ;  and,  as  a  result,  their  pupils  are  forever  writhing  in 
the  throes  of  a  mental  colic.  It  is  difficult  to  plant  the  seeds  of  knowledge  in  minds  swept 
over  by  destructive  gales  of  pestilential  breath  mingled,  at  intervals,  with  I^gyptian  dark- 
ness, Newfoundland  fog,  and  faint  shimmers  of  light. 

Some  additions  to  our  courses  of  study  have  been  made  by  specialists  and  hobby- 
riders  ;  others  have  resulted  from  the  erroneous  idea  that  our  schools  must  teach  a  little 
of  everything.  A  superintendent,  it  may  be,  becomes  a  devotee  of  science  and  straight- 
way the  course  of  study  he  prepares  from  the  first  primary  through  the  high  8chool,is  crowd- 
ed with  scientific  studies.  Elementary  lessons'in  botany,  in  physiology,  in  zoology,  in 
physics,  and,  perhaps,  in  chemistry  and  geology,  are  assigned  a  place  in  the  daily  pro- 
gram and  teachers  are  required  to  come  before  their  classes  prepared  with  such  ma- 
terial gleaned  from  these  sciences  as  will  be  best  adapted  to  the  child  mind.  The  same 
policy  Incorporates  into  the  school  course  elementary  lessons  on  history,  book-keeping, 
political  science,  metaphysics,  and  whatever  else  the  crotchety  brain  of  some  school  of- 
ficial may  elect.  A  thoughtful  observer  of  modern  educational  drift,  the  Rev.  A.  D.  Bfiayo, 
speaks  to  the  point  upon  the  relations  the  teachers  and  pupils  sustain  to  such  courses  of 
study:— "Thousands  of  young  men  and  women  are  studying  their  brains  into  a  tangle  and 
breaking  down  soul  and  body  in  a  wrestling  match  with  an  absurd  curriculum,  that 
would  bother  Agassiz  himself,  and  can  have  no  other  result  than  hopeless  confusion  of 
mind  and  life-long  disgust  at  schools  and  teachers  in  the  student." 

A  few  years  ago,  when  the  voice  of  the  science  advocates  was  most  frequently  heard, 
it  was  confidently  asserted  that  great  results  would  follow  the  introduction  of  science 
teaching  into  our  schools.  Every  nook  and  cranny  of  the  child's  mind  was  to  be  stored 
with  scientific  truth  and  his  understanding  reached  and  quickened  by  sdentiflc  tavesti- 
gation.  The  outcome  has  not  approved  the  large  speeches.  Says  a  thoughtful  writer  in 
one  of  our  educational  papers :    "  The  whole  thing  was  a  farce  as  great  aal  the  object  lea- 
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son  erase  which  ante-dated  it;  and  to-day  we  do  not  know  of  a  single  system  of  schools 
in  which  there  is  any  pretense  to  give  elementary  instruction  in  science  below  the  high 
school." 

The  theory  was  not  altogether  faulty.  Sclentlflc  study  developes  and  trains  the  ob- 
serving and  thinking  powers  of  the  mind.  Certain  valuable  truths  are  acquired  in  its 
j>rosecution,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  these  truths  are  such  as  should  be  brought  to  the 
attention  of  the  child  in  the  first  stages  of  his  school  work.  Again,  the  science  work  was 
entered  upon  by  those  who  did  not  understand  it.  Sometimes  seal  in  the  work  was  in- 
creased in  the  ratio  that  the  ability  to  understand  and  perform  it  diminished.  In  this 
connection  one  is  brought  to  a  remembrance  of  Pope's  words:  '*  There  never  was  any 
party,  faction,  sect,  or  cabal  whatsoever,  in  which  the  most  ignorant  were  not  the  most 
violent ;  for  a  bee  is  not  a  busier  animal  than  a  blockhead." 

Few  teachers  of  the  present  day  are  able  to  give  instructive  lessons  in  elementary 
science.  They  have  not  the  necessary  knowledge  or  appliances,  nor  can  they  supply  the 
deficiency  without  using  time  and  efiTort  that  are  more  imperatively  demanded  elsewhere. 
"  There  is  not  a  single  science,"  says  Addison.  "  or  any  branch  of  it  that  might  not  fur- 
nish a  man  with  business  for  life,  though  it  were  much  longer  than  it  is."  Something 
more  than  a  hurried  reading  of  some  science  primer  is  needed  to  give  a  teacher  a  lively^ 
familiar  acquaintance  with  fields  and  brooks— 

"  The  ancient  teachers  never  dumb, 
Of  Nature's  unhoused  lyceum." 

Something  of  the  poet's  enthuslofitm,  when  he  said,  "  Thou,  Nature,  art  my  goddess ; 
to  thy  law  my  services  are  bound,"  must  be  felt  by  him  who  stands  forth  as  a  teacher  of 
scientific  truth. 

Superficial  thought  clothed  in  indefinite  language  has  no  germinal  force  to  cause  the 
youthful  mind  to  spring  into  healthy,  vigorous  growth.  Such  instruction  is  but  a  poor 
substitute  for  the  routine  bookish  teaching  which  it  is  designed  to  supersede.  There  are 
some  teachers  who  talk  to  death  every  subject  they  teach,  Like  the  heathen,  mentioned 
by  the  Savior,  they  think  that  they  shall  prevail  by  their  much  speaking.  They  are  wiser 
in  their  *'  own  conceit  than  seven  men  that  can  render  a  reason."  *They  have  the  ques- 
tionable gift  of  being  able  to  say  everything  about  nothing  and  nothing  about  everything. 
They  cram  words  into  the  ears  against  the  litomach  of  the  sense.  They  impress  their  pu- 
pils pretty  much  as  the  philosopher  of  Cairo  affected  Basselas.  The  Abyssinian  prince 
soon  found  that  the  Egyptian  sage  was  a  teacher  "  whom  he  should  understand  less  as  he 
heard  him  longer."  They  are  akin  to  those  intellectual  persons,  described  by  the  poet- 
philosopher  of  Concord,  "  who  say  what  they  would  have  you  believe  but  what  they  do 
not  quite  know."  They  have  what  Addison  calls  "  the  form  of  knowledge  without  the 
power  of  it."  Borrowing  from  Mathews,  we  might  say  that  "they  'gooff' in  a  steady 
stream  of  words  like  a  rain-spout  in  a  thunder  storm"  and  bring  to  mind  "  that  bird  of 
the  parrot  family  whose  tongue  is  longer  than  its  whole  body."  They  forget  that  it  is  the 
empty  wagon  that  rattles  most  noisily  over  the  stony  highway.  Loquacious  teachers  with 
five  minutes  of  iniormation  to  expand  into  thirty  minutes  of  time,  illustrate  the  witty 
saying  of  Whately :  "  How  many  a  meandering  discourse  one  hears  in  which  the  speaker 
aims  at  nothing,  and— hits  it." 

The  teacher  of  meager  scholarship,  yet  voluble  of  tongue,  rarely  comes  to  a  pause 
long  enough  to  permit  a  question  from  some  thoughtful  pupil  of  his  class.  A  pointed 
question  from  an  intelligent  source  would  pierce  the  flimsy  covering  that  but  imperfectly 
conceals  the  barrenness  beneath. 

"  The  pond  that  when  stirred  does  muddy  appear, 
Had  mud  at  the  bottom  when  still  and  clear." 

The  cuttle-fish  always  has  an  abundant  supply  of  an  inky  fluid  which  it  ejects  into  the 
water  when  disturbed  by  some  unknown  cause  or  when  pursued  by  an  enemy.  While 
the  pursuer  is  groping  blindly  about  in  the  discolored  and  opaque  water  the  cuttle-fish 
makes  a  happy  escape.  Some  teachers  have  at  command  a  ready  flow  of  unmeaning  words 
with  which  they  cover  their  own  ignorance.  They  follow  the  method  of  Hawthorne's 
politician  who  "  when  it  pleased  him,  could  make  a  kind  of  illuminated  fog  with  his  mete 
breath  and  obscure  the  natural  day  with  it.  Their  so-called  explanatory  talks  are  as  am- 
biguous aa  the  oracles  of  the  ancient  deities,  or  as  prolific  of  "  words  of  learned  length  and 
thundering  sound"  as  the  testimony  of  a  medical  expert  before  a  coroner's  Jury.  Intelll- 
gent  authority  might  address  to  one  of  these  teachers  the  language  of  Phocion  to  Leofr- 
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thenes :  "  Young  man,  thy  words  are  like  the  cypress,  taU  and  large,  bat  they  bear  no 
fruit"  Against  one  of  them  might  be  truthfully  made  the  charge  which  Holofemes  pre- 
fers against  Sir  Nathaniel :  "He  draweth  out  the  thread  of  his  verbosity  finer  than  the 
staple  of  his  argument."  The  teachers  now  before  the  camera  have  Polonius's  idea  of 
biwity.  Their  answers  to  many  queries  are  vox  ti  jnvterea  nihU.  They  are  imbued  with 
the  idea  that  it  is  belittling  them  in  the  estimation  of  their  pupils  to  confess  that  there 
is  any  subject  about  which  they  are  not  fully  conversant ;  and,  using  Bacon's  language, 
"  there  is  no  decaying  merchant  or  inward  beggar,  hath  so  many  tricks  to  uphold  the 
credit  of  his  wealth,  as  these  empty  persons  have  to  maintain  the  credit  of  their  suf- 
ficiency." 

Language  has  been  defined  to  be  a  means  of  concealing  our  thoughts ;  but  the  defini- 
tion is  too  restricted.  It  is  often  a  means  of  oouoealing  one's  ignorance.  Speech  is  golden 
only  when  it  Is  made  the  vehicle  of  carrying  worthy  thoughts,  when  it  gives  cur- 
rency to  the  products  of  a  thinking  brain;  silence  is  doubly  silvern  in  all 
cases  where  one  would  speak  merely  to  say  something,  not  because  he  has 
something  to  say.  To  teach  a  subject  well,  to  succeed  in  awakeuing  the  child's 
interest,  to  leave  impressions  of  a  durable  character  on  the  mind,  the  teacher  must  come 
to  his  work  full  of  what  he  would  teach  and  eager  to  present  it  to  his  pupils.  "  What  a 
man  is  irresistibly  urged  to  say,"  says  Emerson,  helps  him  and  us.  In  explaining  his 
thought  to  others,  he  explains  it  to  himself ;  but  when  he  opens  it  for  show  it  corrupts 
him." 

It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  the  now  rec<^;nized  failure  to  make  successful  use  of  science 
lessons  in  our  schools  is  largely  due  to  the  teachers'  ignorance  of  the  subjects  taught  and 
their  unwillingness  ."to  seek  out  wisdom  and  the  reason  of  things ;"  but  this  deficiency 
of  knowledge  and  failure  to  be  diligent  in  acquiring  it  are  not  so  much  to  be  wondered  at 
when  we  reflect  for  a  moment  upon  the  number  of  subjects  with  which  a  modem  teacher 
must  have  acquaintance  before  he  can  do  well  the  work  of  a  primary  school.  Lamb's 
description  of  the  attainments  expected  of  a  teacher  is  more  appropriate  to  the  present 
age  than  it  was  to  his  own.  He  says :  "  The  modern  school-master  is  expected  to  know  a 
little  of  everything,  b^use  his  pupil  is  required  not  to  be  entirely  ignorant  of  anything. 
He  Is  to  know  something  of  pneumatics ;  of  chemistry ;  of  whatever  is  curious,  or  proper 
to  excite  the  attention  of  the  youthful  mind :  an  insight  into  mechanics  is  desirable,  with 
a  touch  of  statistics ;  the  quality  of  soiU,  etc.,  botany,  the  constitution  of  his  country, 
eum  tnvUU  aliii." 

Were  Lamb  with  us  to-day,  and  were  he  as  conversant  with  our  course  of  instruction 
as  he  was  with  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  a  "  poor  relation,"  he  could  extend  his  state- 
ment over  almost  as  many  pages  as  he  did  lines.  The  educational  hopper  has  been  filled 
to  overflowing  with  a  heterogeneous  mass— some  valuable,  a  great  deal  worse  than  useless 
—and  the  outcome  has  been  a  strange  mixture  of  flour,  bran,  and  dust. 

The  effort  of  scientific  specialists  to  give  their  favorite  studies  a  place  in^the  common- 
school  course  has  resulted,  as  did  the  Irishman's  effort  to  shear  the  hog,  in  great  outcry 
and  little  wool.  As  a  rule,  the  teachers  who  have  been  compelled,  by  the  requirements 
of  the  course,  to  devote  a  portion  of  school  time  to  science  teaching  have  not  had  "to  hang 
cl(^  on  the  nimblenessof  their  own  souls,  that  their  scholars  might  go  along  with  them." 
Instead  of  teaching  facts,  known  by  observation  and  investigation,  they  have  generaUy 
resorted  to  books  and  have  taught  definitions  and  statements  that  have  no  vital  meaning 
to  children.  If  a  hungry  child  asked  for  scientific  bread  he  not  infrequently  received 
food  less  nutritive  than  scientific  stones. 

The  statement  of  the  editor  of  The  Century  that  "  our  school  system  is  not  subject  to 
the  guidance  of  enlightened  thought,"  will  have  force  with  intelligent  school-pations  as 
long  as  they  see  the  time  of  their  children  taken  from  the  essential  branches,  which  are 
now  in  many  cases  taught  so  poorly,  and  expended  upon  subjects  which,  as  now  usually 
taught,  bring  neither  training  nor  knowledge. 

The  time  has  not  yet  come  when  our  school  course  is  to  be  pruned  of  its  parasitic 
growths.  These  giOMrths  are  to  our  school  work  what  the  Old  Man  of  the  Sea  was  to  the 
neck  of  Sindbad,  the  sailor.  Sindbad  got  rid  of  his  burden  in  time,  and  our  oouise  will 
be  relieved  of  its  useless  clogs  as  it  has  been  of  the  object  lessou  incubus. 

In  one  of  our  centers  of  educational  influence,  the  five  hundred  teachers  in  the  city 
schools  were  lately  assembled  to  receive  elementary  instruction  in  botany  from  some 
scientific  big-wig  who  doubtless  could  not  successfully  teach  a  primary  school  were  his 
hope  of  salvation  dependent  upon  a  happy  issue ;  and  who,  outside  of  his  specialty,  could 
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not  tell  "a  hawk  from  a  handaaw."  £m^  teaeher  had  before  him  a  tray  upon  which  were 
the  following  ■eeds,  in  various  stagei  of  growth :  "  bean,  pea,  00m,  morning-glory,  tun- 
iiower,  wheat,  flax,  together  with  soaked  seeds  of  a  few  other  plants."  The  subject  mat- 
ter of  the  lecture  then  delivered  can  be  better  imagined  than  deicribed.  In  itself  the 
work  was  interesting,  but  it  could  not  be  repeated  in  the  schoolroom  with  any  desirable 
result  without  an  outlay  of  time  that  could  be  better  devoted  to  other  effort.  The  account 
of  the  work  done  strongly  imprcnoes  me  with  the  trnth  so  characteristically  expressed  by 
Holmes  when  he  wrote,  "  Science  is  a  first-rate  piece  of  furniture  for  a  man's  upper  cham- 
ber if  he  has  common  sense  upon  the  ground-floor."  It  is  not  strange  that  a  principal  of 
a  school  in  the  city  where  this  performance  took  place  should  say  that,  "  the  erase  for 
oral  instruetiou  which  struck  us  eight  or  ten  years  ago  did  a  good  deal  of  harm."  Were 
teachers  granted  a  Mathusalan  age  in  which  to  labor  at  their  vocation,  and  were  their  pu- 
pils made  the  recipients  of  their  care  during  the  age  of  a  Shalnm  or  a  Zilp«^,  it  might  be 
poaaible  to  secure  some  good  by  following  the  methods  recommended  by  the  specialist 
who  directed  the  work  of  the  meeting.    A  truce  to  such  a  waste  of  teaching  energy  I 

The  columns  of  our  educational  periodicals  are  frequently  crowded  with  "  model  les- 
sons," prepared  for  the  edification  of  the  uninitiated  teacher.  From  a  multitude  of  such 
leaaons,  I  select  the  head-lines  and  explanatory  statement  of  four : 

Cotor  Let9on:—T9Mitier  comes  before  the  class  with  blocks,  cards,  worsteds,  etc.,  of  vari- 
ous colors. 

PlaytetF  Store  .'—Having  sent  one  scholar  around  with  slips  of  paper,  and  another  with 
pencils,  pass  a  box  of  buttons  to  each  child,  with  an  assorted  variety  of  sizes  in  every 
box. 

Sea  Anemone  and  Hydra  Coatponxi :— The  essentials  for  the  Ueaon  are  several  open- 
mouthed  candy  Jan,  some  hydras,  and  some  anemones. 

Elementary  Phyeiology :— The  class  should  be  allowed  to  see  a  manikin  during  the  study 
of  the  bones. 

The  doubting  Thomas  who  makes  bold  to  question  where  his  manikin,  hydras,  etc., 
are  to  come  from  will  be  told  to  make  than  if  he  is  unable  to  buy.  These  selections  fairly 
represent  the  general  method  and  aim  of  object  and  elementary  science  teaching.  That 
it  is  possible  to  make  such  teaching  interesting  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  profitable,  is  not 
questioned ;  but  can  it  be  justly  affirmed  that  much  of  such  instruction  ia  not  au  unwise 
outlay  of  time  ?  When  we  remember  that  the  school  life  of  most  children  is  short,  and 
that  those  who  are  dally  taking  final  leave  of  school  influences  are  entering  the  outer 
world  equipped  with  a  very  meager  outfit  in  the  ability  gained  to  read,  write,  cipher,  and 
use  their  mother  tongue  correctly,  does  it  not  seem  that  the  time  of  the  teacher  could  be 
better  employed  than  in  assorting  variously-colored  buttons,  gathering  sand  from  the 
sea-shoro,  and  giving  high-sounding  talks  on  anemones  and  hydras  7  The  Frenchman 
who  had  tried  to  box  the  compass  of  humanitarian  effort  made  a  pardonable  slip  of  the 
tongue  when  he  said,  "  I  have  spent  all  my  life  in  trying  to  be  uadem."  The  teacher  who 
heedlessly  follows  the  plans  of  "  cranks,"  though  they  be  specialists  in  some  branches  of 
knowledge,  can,  sooner  or  later,  make  truthful  use  of  the  Frenchman's  language. 

I  am  not  seeking  to  disparage  scientific  studies.  They  have  their  place  in  our  educa- 
tional system,  but  they  do  not  so  overshadow  the  "  three  B's  "  in  importance  that  the 
latter  must  give  place  to  them.  DeQuincey  says  that  it  requires  much  courage  to  forsake 
popular  paths  of  knowledge,  merely  upon  conviction  that  they  are  not  favorable  to  the 
ultimate  ends  of  knowledge.  Science  lessons  and  object  lessons  have  not  greatly  con- 
duced to  the  ultimate  end  which,  I  hold,  should  be  kept  in  view  in  every  scheme  of  pri- 
mary instruction.  That  end  may  be  briefiy  stated  to  be  the  giving  the  child  the  best  and 
the  most  essential  training  in  the  shortest  possible  time.  The  hurry  of  a  child  mind  over 
a  number  of  unrelated  subjects  scatters  rather  than  aggregates  mental  force.  The  attempt 
by  one  teacher  to  do  all  the  varied  work  required,  results  in  failure.  Teachers  in  attempt  • 
ing  to  teach  so  much  are  dwarfing  their  own  mental  powers,  leaving  faint  and  easily 
eilkoed  traces  where  they  should  write  enduring  characters,  and,  if  conscientious  in  the 
discharge  of  school-room  duties,  are  withdrawing  themselves  from  the  healthy  and  emol- 
lient influences  of  agreeable,  sympathetic  companionship. 

It  is  far  from  my  intention  to  lead  teachers  to  believe  that  their  calling  does  not  re- 
quire them  to  be  diligent  students  in  many  directions  not  immediately  intersecting  the 
wbit  of  their  school  work.  It  is  that  they  may  thus  expand  their  horixou  of  attainment 
that  I  would  not  have  them  ignore  social  and  religious  duties  for  wearisome  study  of  un- 
congenial branches  in  the  belief  that  In  so  doing  they  are,  at  least,  sacrificing  themselves 
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for  the  good  of  their  pupils.  A  certain  contact  with,  and  knowledge  of,  the  every-day^ 
life  about  him  will  give  the  teacher  just  what  he  needs  to  secure  the  confidence  of  school 
patrons  and  the  respect  of  his  pupils.  The  opinion  of  a  teacher  on  any  subject  not  relatr 
ing  to  schools  and  books  is  rarely  sought^  or  if  sought  it  is  for  no  other  purpose,  it  may  be, 
than  that  the  querist,  who  is  in  doubt,  may  do  just  the  opposite  to  what  is  advised.  Is 
there,  indeed,  that  time-honored  connection  between  learning  and  dullness  which  Whip- 
ple mentions  ? 

There  is  no  reason  why  a  teacher  should  be  unerringly  recognized  as  such  by  every 
gamin  that  runs  along  the  streets  of  a  strange  city  if  it  be  not  that  he  has  made  his  calling 
conspicuous  by  peculiarities  that  a  more  frequent  contact  with  his  fellow-men  and  less 
proneuess  to  **  talk  shop"  would  obliterate  or  conceal.  A  teacher  can  afford  to  be  ignorant 
of  many  non-essentials  if  he  is  not  lacking  in  native  talent,  in  the  knowledge  that  under- 
lies his  work,  and  in  the  ability  to  make  the  most  of  his  surroundings.  Such  a  teacher 
makes  a  poor  rider  of  hobbles  and  his  good  common  sense  will  keep  him  from  diasiimtlng 
his  effort  and  that  of  his  pupils  in  pursuit  of  the  latest  educational  Ignis-fatuus. 

Much  of  the  teaching  heretofore  described  is  a  make-believe,  and  is  designed,  partly, 
to  meet  a  constantly  growing  demand  that  school  work  be  made  more  attractive  and  less 
laborious  to  the  child.  It  1b  not  possible  to  play  an  education  Into  a  child.  If  the  wish 
of  the  idle  boy,  that  he  could  sleep  through  the  years  of  youth  and  wake  up  to  find  him- 
self the  possessor  of  a  splendid  educatiou,  were  realized,  he  would  enter  the  busy  world 
about  him  destitute  of  real  power  successfully  to  face  Its  trials  and  duties.  It  is  the  dis- 
cipline gained  by  acquiring  more  than  acquisition  that  makes  the  student  strong  for  the 
battles  of  life.  Two  men  of  equal  strength  may  not  have  equal  powers  of  endurance. 
Training  gives  the  athlete  his  muscular  arm,  sinewy  thigh,  and  supple  body.  Training 
develops  the  sluggish  braiu  and  fills  it  with  words  that  breathe  and  thoughts  that  burn. 
Fine  natural  gifts  unexerted  fall  Into  decay.  Mediocrity  may  plod  its  way  to  success  over 
the  graves  of  genius. 

Work,  discipline—those  harsh-sounding  words  in  the  ears  of  aspiring  dullness  or 
wealthy  indolence— must  continue  to  have  a  place  Jn  our  school-room  vocabulary,  without 
a  parenthetic  cXwAeti  attached.  Some  parents'  ideal  school  is  that  over  which  Tom  SUngs- 
by,  one  of  Irving's  characters,  presided,  and  which  is  described  by  the  author  as  one  of 
the  happiest  and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most  unruly  in  the  country.  Slingsby  was 
"  lord  of  misrule  in  the  school  and  master  of  the  revels  to  the  village."  "Never,"  says 
Irving,  "  was  a  jtedagogue  more  liked,  or  less  heeded,  by  his  disciples  than  Slingsby." 

Teacheis  are  yielding  to  the  idea  that  the  school  training  that  Is  not  made  pleas - 
urably  excitiug  to  the  pupil  is  abnormal.  At  morn,  they  read  of  the  **  whining  school- 
boy, with  his  satchel  and  shining  morning  face,  creeping  like  a  snail  unwillingly  to 
school,"  and  fall  into  a  fit  of  the  blues  because  they  know  that  reluctant  feet  will  soon 
come  into  their  presence.  At  noon,  they  scan  the  verses  of  Whlttier  and  are  told  of  the 
"  The  feet  that  creeping  slow  to  school,  went  storming  out  to  playing,"  and,  seeing  in  the 
description  something  familiar  to  their  daily  experience,  they  let  their  enthusiasm  hover 
about  the  zero  point  the  rest  of  the  day.  At  eve,  let  these  despondent  teachers  read  the 
following  sentence  written  by  Holland :  "  I  do  not  believe  that  any  man  ever  became 
thoroughly  industrious  save  under  the  Impulsion  of  motives  outside  of  the  attractions  of 
labor."  After  substituting  '*  studious  "  for  "  industrious  "  and  "  study  "  for  •'  labor,"  let 
them  read  the  sentence  as  thus  re-cast  and  their  night's  rest  will  be  unbroken  by  unavail- 
ing regret. 

Vain  is  the  attempt  to  clothe  study  and  work  in  the  garments  of  idleness  and  play. 
As  well  were  it  to  clothe  Hercules  in  the  garment  stained  with  the  life-blood  of  Nenus. 
We  hear  the  voice  of  the  sirens  importuning  us  to  temper  our  educational  work  to  the  lazy 
spirit  that  is  taking  fast  hold  upon  our  American  youth.  Let  us  bind  ourselves  to  the 
mast  of  Judgment  and  fill  our  ears  with  words  of  Wisdom,  that  our  educational  bark  may 
pass  safely  beyond  their  seductive  influence.  Already  has  our  vessel  been  drawn  too  near 
their  fatal  island. 

I  have  mistaken  the  direclion  of  educational  trend  if  we  have  not  gone  too  far  away 
from  that  school  training  which  forms  the  basis  of  mental  power.  The  teacher  has  be- 
come the  great  surmouuter  of  difficulties  in  the  school-room.  In  many  cases  the  child 
mind  is  enervated  by  the  teacher's  withdrawing  from  its  reach  everything  that  would 
compel  it  to  take  on  an  active,  aggressive  form.  It  is  quite  the  thing  now  to  read  lessons 
formerly  deemed  worthy  of  the  pupil's  patient  study.  To  those  who  see  these  changes 
through  hopeful  spectacles,  the  educational  millennium  will  dawn  when  pupils  muf, 
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from  the  blackboard,  solations  of  problems  pUoed  there  by  the  teacher ;  when  dry,  tedious 
pouring  over  the  pages  of  classic  authors  will  give  place  to  pleasant  readings,  not  too  long 
continued,  from  free-and-easy  translations ;  and  when  all  experiments  and  inyestigatious 
in  the  realms  of  science  will  be  made  by  the  teacher  and  the  results  thereof  communica- 
ted to  the  pupils  by  any  process  that  will  insure  mental  atrophy. 

^  Now  that  the  object  lesson  excitement  has  been  allayed  and  the  science  movement  is 
'  becoming  less  impetuous  than  it  was,  we  may  confidently  look  forward  to  an  educational 
spasm  in  some  other  direction.  It  is  apparency  vain  to  hope  that  the  new  afflatus  will  drive 
us  to  bestow  more  attention  upon  such  common-place  branches  as  reading,  writing,  and 
spelling.  Our  educational  Dogberrys  seem  to  think  that  a  knowledge  of  these  subjects 
comes  by  nature.  Such  instruction  as  will  gift  the  tongue  with  new  power  of  expresslou ; 
lead  to  greater  familiarity  with  history  and  literature ;  build  up  and  strengthen  charac- 
teV;  and  make  the  human  mind  and  the  human  soul  redolent  with  the  incense  of  truth, 
honor.  Justice,  and  patriotism,  will  not  be  likely  to  have  special  prominence  in  any  new 
outbreak  that  educational  effort  may  make.  Some  of  these'things  are  too  visionary  and 
ethereal  to  enchain  the  attention  of  the  intensely  .practical  minds  that  are  even  now  ac- 
tive in  bringing  a  new  phase  of  education  into  the  public  schools. 

*'  One  sorrow  never  comes  but  brings  an  heir 
That  may  succeed  as  his  inheritor." 

/  The  cry  for  a  training  that  will  move  the  hand,  strengthen  the  vision  so  that  it  can 
see  new  fields  of  wealth,  and  improve  the  ear  so  that  It  can  hear  more  distinctly  the  call 
that  our  undeveloped  resources  make  upon  the  energies  of  our  people,  is  growing  louder 
and  stronger.  The  need  is  so  pressing,  we  are  told,  that  the  years  of  child  life  that  have 
heretofore  been  given  up  to  the  studies  of  the  primary  schools  must  be  spent,  in  part,  in 
the  industrial  or  technical  school  that  is  to  be  placed  along-side  of  every  city  school  as 
soon  as  the  new  order  of  things  is  established.    The  history  of  this  new  "  boom  "  will  re- 

'  peat  the  story  of  its  predecessors.  This  difference,  however,  ¥rlll  be  manifested.  The  old 
movements  entailed  no  pecuniary  loss  upon  the  communities  that  opened  their  school 
doors  to  their  entrance.  The  loss  of  time  and  the  useless  waste  of  energy  were  their  moni 
aggravating  features.  The  new  scheme,  on  the  contrary,  involves  a  large  outlay  of  money, 
gathered  by  additional  taxation,  before  it  can  go  into  even  tentative  operation. 

Longfellow  says :  "  One-half  of  the  world  must  sweat  and  groan  that  the  other  half 

f  may  dream."  Are  there  not  dreamers  and  visionaries  in  the  pedagogic  metes  and 
bounds  ?   Borrowing  the  language  of  another,  to  give  force  to  my  thought,  I  may  say  that 

-  in  that  part  of  our  educational  structure  where  industrial  education  has  gained  a  footing, 
there  is  more  fiylng  of  chaff  with  less  outcome  of  wheat  than  on  any  threshing-floor  in 

(^  America. 

Some  of  those  who  stand  forth  as  champions  of  the  new  Innovation  are  entitled  to  a 
fair  hearing  and  candid  treatment,  for  some  of  them  have  been  identified  with  school  in- 
terests many  years,  and  have  been  eminently  successful  in  their  work.  Their  arguments, 
briefly  statCMl,  are  as  follows  : 

1.  Well  directed,  intelligent  industry  is  the  basis  of  national  prosperity  and  wealth. 
Other  nationa  excel  us  in  the  quantity,  variety,  and  excellence  of  their  manufactured 
products ;  and  this  results  from  our  failure  to  provide  technical  education  in  our  schools. 

2.  The  education  that  addresses  itself  solely  to  the  mind  of  a  child  does  not  assure 
his  future  success  in  some  useful  calling  but,  on  the  contrary,  oftentimes  ingrafts  into  his 
mind  such  an  utter  distaste  for  all  manual  labor  that  he  prefers  any  makeshift  however 
questionable  to  engaging  in  it. 

8.  The  training  that  gives  skill  and  deftness  to  the  hand,  and  makes  manual  labor  re- 
spected is  a  powerful  auxiliary  to  the  maintenance  of  good  order  in  a  community  and  a 
potent  &ctor  in  the  solution  of  the  moral  question,  because  the  disorganizing  forces  that 
threaten  the  well-being  of  the  country  are  reinforced  from  the  ranks  of  the  idle  and  im- 
provident. 

These  statements  fairly,  although  possibly  not  fully,  represent  the  views  of  those  who 
take  the  affirmative  of  the  question  now  presented. 

The  results  of  foreign  educational  effort,  be  they  what  they  may,  are  no  criterion  by 
which  to  express  Judgment  on  any  school  question  in  this  country.  Foreign  systems  of 
education  are  complex  and  have  other  ends  in  view  than  we  are  likely  to  desire.  I  am 
not  well  acquainted  with  the  workings  of  the  industrial  schools  of  England,  Scotland, 
Franoe,  and  Qermany ,  but,  possibly,  I  am  as  much  so  as  the  majority  of  those  who  quote 
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foreign  authority  in  support  of  the  reorganization  of  our  schools  so  as  to  make  technical 
instruction  a  part  of  their  work.  But  few  of  the  children  of  England  and  Scotland  receive 
industrial  training  in  the  schools,  and  these  are  the  children  of  the  lower  orders.  The 
well-to-do  Englishman  or  Scotchman  knows  little,  and  cares  less,  about  the  instruction 
given  in  the  ragged,  industrial,  and  reformatory  schools  of  hls^country.  American  educa- 
tional reformers  could  tell  him  more  about  the  pauper  schools  in  his  vicinity  than  was 
ever  dreampt  of  in  his  daily  philosophy.  I  have  conversed  wtth  thoee  who  attended  the 
best  schools  of  England  and  Scotland,  and  in  every  instance  they  knew  the  so-called  tech- 
nical schools  but  as  places  where  the  children  of  the  pauper  and  vagrant  classes  were 
assembled  and  taught.  I  want  better  argument  than  the  workings  of  the  industrial 
schools  of  England  and  Scotland  can  furnish  before  I  become  a  convert  to  the  proposed 
new  departure. 

In  Germany,  the  girls  are  crowded  into  the  industrial  schools  at  an  early  age  in  order 
f  that  they  may  learn  needle-work  and  become  proficient  house-keepers ;  but  the  boys,  as 
a  rule,  are  held  to  a  rigorous  mental  training  until  they  reach  the  age  when  it  is  deemed 
advisable  for  them  to  learn  a  trade. 

Social  life  in  Germany  has  no  counterpart  in  this  country,  and  its  requirements  are 
such  as  are  peculiar  to  itself.  American  youth  and  German  youth  are  educated 
for  quite  different  purposes  and  this  fact  must  not  be  overlooked  in  discus- 
sing and  comparing  the  educational  systems  of  the  two  countries.  The  train- 
ing of  German  girls  looks  almost  solely  to  their  future  as  house-wives  and 
mothers.  It  is  not  considered  essential  that  the  education  of  girls  should  ex- 
tend beyond  the  merest  rudiments  of  knowledge.  Our  plan  of  education,  on 
the  contrary,  throws  open  the  doors  of  the  elementary  school,  the  high  school,  and  the 
university  to  both  sexes  alike.  The  result  is  that  the  higher  grades  of  our  public  schools 
are  crowded  with  giris  while  the  boys  are  conspicuous  by  their  absence.  Without  the  in- 
centive to  industrial  pursuits,  which  the  technical  school  is  claimed  to  foster,  we  see  our 
boys  hurriedly  leaving  the  school,  when  its  discipline  and  Instruction  have  not  had  time 
to  operate  with  deeirable  eflRsct,  to  enter  upon  the  activities  of  a  business  life. 

We  might  import  something  of  the  German  idea  of  girl  education  into  this  country 
with  good  results.  The  woman  as  the  active  head  of  a  household,  as  one  fitted  for  the  im- 
portant duties  of  a  mother,  and  as  the  helpmeet  of  the  husband,  is  a  much  needed  factor 
in  our  domestic  and  social  life.  The  home  and  school  training  of  most  girls  does  not  do 
much,  nowadays,  to  endow  them  with  those  traits  which,  in  Solomon's  estimation,  make 
women  far  more  precious  than  rubies.  In  Proverbs,  the  worthy  wife  is  partly  described 
as  follows :  "  She  seeketh  wool  and  flax  and  worketh  willingly  with  her  hands.  She 
layeth  her  hands  to  the  spindle  and  her  hands  hold  the  distaff."  Imagine,  If  yon  can,  the 
speechless  amazement  of  the  fashionable  lady  of  to-day  to  whom  such  ideas  were  serious 
ly  presented  I 

The  white-fingered  occupant  of  the  boudoir  whose  time  is  spent  In  the  adornment  of 
her  person,  in  receiving  and  returning  fashionable  calls,  In  rolling  the  tidbits  of  social 
gossip  as  a  sweet  morsel  under  her  tongue,  in  attending  balls,  theaters,  and  soirees,  in 
lavishing  care  and  affection  upon  a  contemptible,  long-haired,  weak-eyed  poodle,  and  in 
fingering  the  ivory  keys  of  a  grand  piano  or  turning  the  leaves  of  the  last  sensational 
novel,  while  husband  puts  brain,  and  sometimes  conscience  to  the  rack  in  Us  oflloe,  while 
Bridget  runs  the  kitchen  in  her  own  unapproachable  fashion,  and  while  Phillls  superin- 
tends the  delicate  operations  of  the  nursery,  has  none  of  the  proper  qualifications  for  a 
wife  and  mother. 

Facing  the  figure  thus  Imperfectly  sketched,  we  may  see  one  of  the  young  man  who 
parts  his  hair  and  his  name  in  the  middle,  who  encases  his  legs  in  close-fitting  habili- 
ments, who  ogles  the  ladies  from  some  convenient  post  of  observation,  who  twirls  a  switch 
of  a  cane  between  his  thumb  and  forefinger,  who  pastes  his  hair  low  down  over  an  empty 
forehead,  who  sits  astride  of  a  bicycle  or  makes  Idiotic  whirls  on  roller  skates,  who  is  full 
of  plots  for  the  overthrow  of  female  innocence,  who  chews  fine-cut,  smokes  imported 
cigars,  and  drinks  costly  wines,  who  sends  a  ribald  Jest  after  every  passing  lady— surely 
nature  never  wrote  anything  here  to  give  the  world  assurance  of  a  man. 

The  gallery  of  human  life  is  full  of  such  pictures  and  many  others  taking  on  a  darker 
hue  and  more  forbidding  colors. 

The  tendency  of  our  age  is  to  push  too  soon  the  child's  bark  away  from  the  anchorage 
of  home  and  school  out  upon  the  untried  sea  of  life.  The  merest  striplings  are  In  haste 
to  get  out  into  the  world  and  engage  in  the  exciting,  all-absorbing  pursuit  of  money ;  and 
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this  too  before  good  principles  have  been  firmly  rooted,  the  mind  enriched  by  accretions 
of  useful  knowledge,  or  physical  strength  to  endure  the  wear  and  tear,  secured.  The  re- 
sult is  that  the  boy  finds  hLs  ideal  business  life  shattered  by  the  cold,  obstinate  realities 
that  press  upon  him,  and,  having  neither  the  inclination  nor  the  training  that  would  en- 
able him  to  re-cast  his  first  conception  in  a  more  real  and  practical  mold,  he  loses  heart 
and  ceases  the  struggle.  The  ranks  of  these  visionaries  are  recruited  from  the  number  of 
those  spirited  youths,  as  they  are  often  called,  who  fret  under  authority  and  have  an  an- 
tipathy to  honest  study  as  great  as  a  mad-dog  is  said  to  have  to  water.  The  parent  who 
can  not  keep  a  self-willed  lad  at  his  books  fondly  hopes  that  a  business  life  will  supply  the 
incentive  that  win  drive  him  to  something  useful.  A  bitter  disappointment  is  generally 
In  store  for  such  a  parent.  The  boy  that  hurries  away  from  the  school-house  to  engage  in 
some  labor  or  business  will  be  the  one  that,  in  all  probability,  wlU  hasten  from  the  work- 
shop, the  counter,  or  the  ofiice,  to  the  more  congenial  associations  of  the  street  and  the  sa- 
loon just  as  soon  as  his  lazy  spirit  is  prodded  by  the  requirements  of  his  new  position. 

It  may  be  urged  that  a  course  of  training  in  which  study  and  work  are  happily  blended 
would  meet  Just  such  a  case  as  the  one  instanced.  Not  so ;  for  the  boy  is  generally  more 
aversetolabor  than  to  study.  Hereditary  or  indigenous  sloth  instructs  the  idle  truant 
how  to  omit  the  sweet  benefit  of  school  time.  Such  is  not  wont  to  shake  off  his  inherited 
or  acquired  peculiarity  when  brought  In  sight  of  the  workshop  or  factory.  "  Study  what 
you  most  affect,"  is  good  advice  for  him  whose  bent  of  mind  and  habit  is  in  the  right  di- 
rection. Tom  TulUver,  one  of  the  characters  in  George  Eliot's  "  Mill  on  the  Floss,"  is  de- 
scribed as  a  boy  who  throws  a  stone  with  unerring  aim,  but  is  plunged  Into  "  a  state  bor- 
dering on  idiocy  w^hen  he  attempts  to  demonstrate  the  equality  of  two  given  triangles." 
There  arc  many  Tom  TuUivers  within  the  circle  of  our  acquaintance.  I  knew  college 
students  who  were  Justly  entitled  to  the  dunce-cap  in  the  recitation  room  who  won  the 
plaudits  of  saloon  habitues  by  the  skill  with  which  they  handled  a  billiard  cue  or  played 
a  game  of  euchre.  Those  who  "wear  out  their  youths  with  shapeless  Idleness"  become 
*'  monuments  of  imbecility  and  blank  endeavor"  when  the  realities  of  mature  life  hedge 
them  in. 

Under  present  school  arrangements  the  boy  in  a  primary  grade  has  much  time  that 
could  be  given  to  labor.  Although  our  school  sessions  do  not  exceed  six  hours  per  day, 
the  boy  usually  leaves  home  early  and  returns  late,  with  the  full  encouragement  or  con- 
sent of  the  parents  who  seem  desirous  of  ridding  themselves  of  his  presence  for  as  long  a 
period  as  possible. 

No  plan  of  education,  however  correct  In  theory  and  Intelligently  followed,  that  the 
state  may  authorize,  will  ever  obliterate  the  effects  of  parental  mismanagement.  Parents 
owe  their  children  the  time  in  which  to  obtain  a  good  elementary  education,  and  they  are 
no  less  under  obligation  to  select  some  fitting  vocation  for  them  when  that  education  has 
been  acquired. 

There  is  no  pressing  necessity  for  effort  in  the  direction  of  Industrial  training,  and.  If 
there  were,  our  schools  are  not  the  place  where  this  effort  should  be  made.  In  the  opinion 
of  many  intelligent  persons  our  material  Interests  have  fully  kept  pace  with  our  Intellect- 
ual, social,  moral,  and  political  growth.  To  withdraw  effort  from  the  latter  In  order  fur- 
ther to  develop  the  former  would  be  most  disastrous. 

"  The  true  vitality  of  a  nation,"  says  Whipple,  "  is  not  seen  In  the  triumphs  of  its  in- 
dustry, the  extent  of  its  conquests,  or  the  reach  of  its  empire ;  but  la  Its  Intellectual  do- 
minion. Posterity  passes  over  statistical  tables  of  trade  and  population,  to  search  out  the 
records  of  the  mind  and  heart."  Of  like  Import  is  the  stronger  language  of  Emerson, 
uttered  more  than  forty  years  ago,  but  possibly  as  true  to-day  as  it  was  then :  "  Our  cul- 
ture is  very  cheap  and  Intelligible.  Unroof  any  house  and  you  shall  find  It  The  well- 
being  consists  in  having  a  sufficiency  of  coffee  and  toast,  with  a  dally  newspaper ;  a  well- 
glazed  parlor,  with  marbles,  mirrors,  and  center-table ;  and  the  excitement  of  a  few 
parties  and  a  few  rides  In  a  year." 

To  my  mind,  whatever  necessity  may  arise  for  technical  training,  there  are  insupera- 
ble objections  to  placing  the  workshop  by  the  side  of  the  public  school,  and  dividing  time 
and  money  between  them.  The  time  In  which  to  develop  mental  power  is  now  all  too 
short  by  reason  of  early  withdrawals  from  school.  What  would  be  the  result  upon  the 
education  of  the  future  were  we  to  devote  any  considerable  portion  of  that  time  to  tech- 
nical education  ?  The  expense  of  the  maintenance  of  our  public  school  system,  with  its 
cnrrlculum,  in  the  higher  grades,  reaching  to  collegiate  instruction,  is  regarded  by  no 
small  number  o^tax-payers  as  needlessly  large.    What  will  be  the  result  when  workshops 
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are  built  and  the  tools  necessary  to  complete  their  outfit  are  provided  ?  One  of  the  great- 
est of  our  educational  dtewbacks  is  the  difficulty  of  securing  trained  and  experienced 
teachers  for  our  schools.  How  will  that  difficulty  be  obviated  or  lessened  by  widening  the 
field  of  instruction  in  a  direction  foreign  to  the  tastes  and  experiences  of  the  teachers  ? 
Are  we  to  have  relays  of  teachers?  What  relation  will  our  lady  teachers  sustain  to  the 
changed  order  of  things  ?  Under  what  obligation  is  a  tax-payer  to  give  the  son  of  a  me- 
chanic an  industrial  education  more  than  he  is  to  give  the  son  of  a  lawyer,  a  doctor,  or  a 
minister  a  professional  education  ?   Where  is  the  line  of  demarkation  to  be  drawn  ? 

This  training,  if  given  at  all,  must  be  a  part  of  the  work  of  the  elementary  or  primary 
schools,  else  but  few  will  receive  its  supposed  advantages.  Prof.  Huxley  deprecates  the 
attempt  to  introduce  technical  education  into  the  lower  grades  of  our  public  schools. 
He  would  have  the  boy  under  the  age  of  thirteen  give  his  attention  exclusively  to  the 
elementary  branches.  A  boy  ought  to  reach  the  highest  grade  of  the  grammar  school  in 
his  fourteenth  year.  If  his  school  life  stop  here,  he  has  a  fair  mental  outfit.  He  is  still 
young  enough  to  enter  upon  apprentice  work  in  any  manufacturing  establishment,  if  he 
desires  to  do  so.  The  very  fact  that  two-thirds  of  the  limited  number  that  go  through 
the  eighth  year  grade  will  never  engage  in  any  mechanical  pursuit  requiring  special  prep- 
aration is  a  strong  argument  against  bringing  the  workshop  in  contact  with  the  school  at 
this  late  stage  of  the  latter's  work. 

A  writer,  referring  to  the  munificent  bequest  with  which  the  Case  School  of  Applied 
Science  was  endowed,  pointedly  says :  **  To  our  mind  this  is  a  better  way  of  securing  in- 
dustrial education  than  to  razee  the  present  school  system  by  the  destruction  of  the  high 
and  normal  schools  and  building  a  workshop-annex  to  the  grammar  and  primary 
grades." 

The  most  of  those  who  are  urging  technical  instruction  upon  the  attention  of  boards 
of  education  know  next  to  nothing  of  mechanics  and  industrial  processes,  and  would 
need  a  trusty  guide  to  keep  them  out  of  harm's  way  were  they  to  enter  one  of  our  large 
manufactories.  The  greatest  demand  that  comes  from  our  factories  and  workshops  Is  for 
workmen  who  know  more  of  what  is  taught  in  our  common  schools.  The  owner  of  a 
large  wheel  factory  told  me  recently  that  one  of  his  best  workmen  spent  the  greater  part 
of  two  days  in  trying  properly  to  arrange  some  pulleys,  and  finally  was  compelled  to  give 
over  the  attempt  from  a  deficiency  in  mathematical  knowledge  that  should  be  familiar  to 
a  boy  of  ten. 

The  experience  of  this  gentleman  is  doubtless  that  of  many  others.  The  lawyer  seeks 
an  office  boy,  the  banker  an  errand  boy,  the  civil  engineer  a  boy  assistant,  and  the  search 
is  often  provokingly  prolonged  because  the  applicants  are  found  to  be  unable  to  read 
manuscript  easily,  to  write  rapidly  and  legibly,  and  to  cipher  quickly  and  accurately.  I 
think  that  the  ability  to  do  these  things  is  a  part  of  the  practical  education  that  is  most 
needed  at  this  time. 

Prof.  Adler  says  that  boys  "  hopelessly  inapt  in  all  the  ordinary  branches  of  instruc- 
tion "  sometimes  takes  the  lead  in  the  workshop.  He  is  candid  enough,  however,  to  avow 
that  such  instances  are  "astonishing."  What  is  the  name  of  that  vocation  in  which  the 
boy,  who  has  passed  through  the  grades  of  the  common  schools  with  "  hopdas  inaptneas  " 
tagged  to  him,  can  excel  his  co-workers  who  have  made  profitable  use  of  their  school 
days? 

"  My  opposition  to  industrial  training  ceases  as  soon  as  the  attempt  to  make  it  a  part 
of  a  public  school  education  is  given  over.  When  given  in  schools  or  shops  equipped 
and  supported  by  those  benefitted,  or  by  private  benefactions,  it  has  my  hearty  good- 
will. 

Something  must  be  done  to  popularize  work.  The  schools  have  done  much ;  they  can, 
in  an  entirely  legitimate  field,  do  more.  The  dignity  of  labor  is  becoming  a  meaningless 
by-word  with  us.  Heretofore  the  school  has  stood  out  stoutly  against  idleness,  and  with 
reason :  for  idleness  is  the  parent  of  many  crimes  and  closely  connected  by  blood  or  mar- 
riage with  all  the  rest.  The  greatest  evil  which  the  mythical  Pandora  had  in  her  box  waa 
the  spirit  of  Idleness  which  her  incautious  hand  let  fall  upon  the  race  of  mortals.  "  In 
the  sweat  of  thy  face  shalt  thou  eat  bread,"  is  not  a  curse  but  a  blessing  as  seen  through 
the  experience  of  the  ages. 

It  must  not  be  inferred  that  American  youth,  trained  however  imperfectly  in  the 
public  schools  and  in  the  homes  of  the  land,  form  the  only  portion  of  our  people  who 
hold  aloof  from  work.  Foreigners,  even  those  brought  up  in  lands  of  compulsory  school 
laws  and  clanging  workshops,  soon  rival  the  native-bom  in  finding  the  less  exposed  #ing 
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of  our  working  army.  The  immigrants  who  come  within  our  borders  do  not  need  a  long 
period  of  schooling  in  becoming  adept  shirks  in  the  kitchen,  field,  or  workshop.  The  bit- 
ter lessons  of  toil  and  penury  learned  on  other  soil  are  soon  forgotten  in  the  easy- 
going life  which  our  circumstances  make  possible. 

A  German  servant  girl  who,  by  her  own  account,  was  a  bare-foot  field  hand  in  Baden, 
now,  after  less  than  two  years  of  American  life,  argues  with  the  mistress  of  the  house 
whether  or  not  sweeping  the  out-of-door  walks  is  proper  work  for  a  lady.  An  Irish  maid- 
of-all-work,  who  as  a  swine-herd  of  Donegal  had  clothing  scarcely  more  ample  than  the 
conventional  fig-leaf,  becomes  Americanized  in  less  than  a  year  to  that  extent  that  she 
can  not  answer  the  most  importunate  alarm  at  the  door-bell  without  a  preliminary  half 
hour's  primping  before  a  mirror. 

But,  leaving  this  phase  of  the  subject,  a  plan  of  introducing  lessons  on  veterinary 

^"^  science  and  scientific  agriculture  into  the  rural  schools  has  been  seriously  proposed. 
Herod  is  out-heroded  at  last.  This  is  one  of  the  most  extravagant  of  the  industrial  farces 
that  have  been  prepared  for  the  educational  stage.  There  are  too  many  educational 
Moseses  trying  to  lead  the  rural  schools  out  of  bondage.  There  are  changes  that  ought  to 
be  made  in  the  work  of  the  country  school,  but  those  changes  do  not  involve  an  enlarge- 
ment of  the  course  of  study  so  much  as  a  consolidation  of  schools  and  a  better  division  of 
labor.  One  fact  that  can  not  be  urged  in  favor  of  technical  training  in  cities  may  be 
stated  in  advocacy  of  agricultural  training  in  rural  schools,  and  that  Is  that  aS  the  child- 
ren would  be  Interested  in  and  profited  by  it.  It  is  asserted  that  such  instruction  would 
in  time  improve  farm  interests  and  cause  the  children  to  find  contented  homes  on  the 
farm  instead  of  a  precarious  livelihood  in  the  already  overcrowded  cities. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  school  life  of  the  country  boy  is  more  uncertain  and 
less  extended  than  that  of  the  city  boy.  If  the  latter,  with  all  the  advantages  that  the 
city  schools  offer,  yet  fails,  as  he  frequently  does,  to  get  enough  primary  education,  what 
will  be  the  educational  status  of  the  former  under  the  proposed  order  of  things  ?  How  is 
the  teacher,  who  now  has  twenty  or  more  recitations  daily,  to  find  time,  even  though  he 
be  competent,  to  do  intelligent  work  in  these  subjects  ? 

The  attempt  to  unite  industrial  and  intellectual  education  in  the  same  school  is  likely 
to  result  disastrously  to  both.  As  truthful  a  historian  as  Dickens  was  compelled  reluct- 
antly to  admit  that  the  plan  had  not  always  worked  well  in  England^  When  he  wrote 
his  graphic  description  of  the  educational  methods  In  vogue  at  Dotheboys  Hall— a  re- 
nowned school  in  Yorkshire,  whence  came  many  of  our  ideas  of  industrial  education— he 
threw  ofi*  his  predilections  in  favor  of  Squeers's  method  and  wrote  as  an  unbiased  his- 
torian. Possibly  he  died  in  the  conviction  that  a  head-master  like  that  who  made  the 
Rugby  school  so  famous  could  give  more  discipline  to  the  minds  of  his  pupils,  if  less  to 
their  bodies,  than  one  like  the  proprietor  of  Dotheboys  Hall.  In  this  connection  allow 
/  me  to  quote  Squeers's  explanation  of  his  system  to  Nickleby.    A  philosophy  class  was  be- 

(    fore  them  at  the  time. 

"  We  go  upon  the  practical  mode  of  teaching,  Nickleby— the  regular  educational  sys- 
tem. C-1-e-a-n,  clean  :  verb  active,  to  make  bright,  to  scour.  W-i-n,  win,  d-e-r,  der,  win- 
der ;  a  casement.  W^hen  a  boy  knows  this  out  of  a  book  he  goes  and  does  it.  It's  Just  the 
same  principle  as  the  use  of  the  globes.  B-o-t,  bot,  t-i-n,  tin,  n-e-y,  ney,  bottlnney :  noun 
substantive,  a  knowledge  of  plants.    When  he  has  learned  that  bottlnney  means  a  knowl- 

'    of  plants,  he  goes  and  knows  'em.    That's  our  system,  Nickleby ;  what  do  you  think  of 

'.  it  ?"  I  am  sure  my  hearers  will  mentally  answer  the  query  as  Nickleby  did.  Let  us  make 
haste  slowly  in  the  matter  of  enlarging  the  scope  of  public  school  work.    Our  best  effort 

(  is  needed  in  other  directions,  perhaps  in  removing  the  useless  branches  of  the  educa- 
tional tree  to  the  end  that  the  remainder  may  have  a  better  growth  and  yield  a  richer 
fruitage, 

How  far  short  of  a  true  ideal  does  that  education  come  that  carries  with  it  no  results 
save  those  that  are  open  to  valuation  in  the  world's  market  I  Ruskln  speaks  of  men  so 
^proetkal "  that  they  would  turn  the  human  race  Into  vegetables— make  the  earth  a  stable 
and  its  fruit  fodder.  "There  are  vine-dressers  and  husbandmen,"  says  he,  "who  love  the 
00m  they  grind  and  the  grapes  they  crush  better  than  the  gardens  of  the  angels  upon  the 
slopes  of  Eden ;  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water,  who  think  that  the  wood  they 
hew  And  the  water  they  draw  are  better  than  the  pine  forests  that  cover  the  mountains 
like  the  shadow  of  God,  and  the  great  rivers  that  move  like  his  eternity." 

There  is  now  too  much  of  a  disposition  to  deify  wealth.  Wealth,  like  charity,  is  made 
to  cover  a  multitude  of  sins ;  while  poverty  is  looked  upon  as  little  less  thau  a  crime. 
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"Wealth  maketh  many  friends,  but  the  poor  is  separated  from  his  neighbor/'  is  a  Bible 
proverb  that  has  a  forceful  meaning  now.  We  do  not  wish  to  realize  a  national  condition 
of  which  it  might  be  truly  said, 

"  Through  tatter'd  clothes  small  vices  do  appear : 
Robes  and  furr'd  gowns  hide  all.    Plate  sin  with  gold, 
And  the  strong  lance  of  Justice  hurtless  breaks ; 
Arm  it  in  rags,  a  pigmy's  straw  doth  pierce  it," 

or  a  state  where,  to  use  Goldsmith's  language,  "  those  that  labor  starve,  and  those  that  do 
nothing  wear  fine  clothes  and  live  in  luxury."  An  education  based  upon  narrow  utilita-. 
rian  views  will  foster  such  a  condition  and  turn  the  energies  of  life  away  from  those 
sturdy  virtues  which  generally  distinguish  our  people.  "  Whatsoever  a  man  soweth  that 
shall  he  also  reap,"  says  the  apostle.  We  shall  in  due  season,  reap  a  good  harvest  if  we 
give  due  heed  to  the  quality  of  the  seed  sown  in  the  school-room. 

The  ambition  to  bold  high  social  position,  to  secure  places  of  trust  and  power  in  the 
administration  of  public  affairs,  and  to  acquire  riches,  is  not  an  unworthy  one,  but  those 
who  become  absorbed  in  the  pursuit  of  these  are  too  frequently  deaf  to  the  truth  of  the 
sentiments  expressed  by  Scotland's  greatest  poet  when  he  says, 

"  The  rank  is  but  the  guinea's  stamp, 
The  man's  the  gowd  for  a'  that," 

and  adds  in  a  subsequent  verse, 

"  The  honest  man  tho'  e'er  so  poor 
Is  king  o'  men  for  a'  that." 

A  more  sensible  and  wholesome  sentiment  regarding  labor  is  needed  in  this  age  of 
ours.  In  their  haste  to  acquire  riches  our  people  sometimes  forget  to  be  honest.  The 
>  plain-speaking  man,  quoted  by  Fields,  said,  "Work's  an  old-fashioned  way  of  gittin'  a 
^  livin ;  it  tires  folks,  and  they  don't  like  it."  False  pride  causes  some  to  shun  every  kind 
of  labor  that  is  not  recognized  as  "  genteel "  by  Mrs.  Shoddy  and  her  fellow  parvenus. 
The  man  who  labors  with  his  hands  and  lives  within  his  means  is  a  "  nobody"  in  the  es- 
timation of  snobs.  The  public  school  did  not  create  this  evil,  and  the  public  work- 
shop will  not  correct  it. 

The  craze  for  money  is  fast  becoming  our  national  characteristic.  If  universal  sah-u- 
tion  falls  to  the  lot  of  mortals,  American  representatives  in  the  courts  of  heaven,  like  Mil- 
ton's Mammon,  will  be  known  by  their  marked  attention  to  the  riches  displayed  on  the 
golden  floor  beneath  their  feet. 

Francis  TroUope,  an  English  writer,  says  that  Americans  are  never  heard  conversing 
without  the  word  dxXUkt  being  used.  She  adds :  "  When  money-getting  begins,  leisure 
ceases,  and  all  of  lore  that  can  be  acquired  afterwards,  is  picked  up  from  novels,  maga- 
zines and  newspapers." 

De  Tocqueville  holds  the  mirror  up  to  American  nature  when  he  says  that  the  love  of 
wealth  lies  at  the  bottom  of  all  that  the  Americans  do,  and  gives  to  all  their  passions  a 
kind  of  family  likeness.  Monaeigneur  Capel  said  recently,  in  an  address  delivered  in 
New  York :  "  The  worship  of  the  golden  call  is  as  certain  a  fact  in  your  great  cities  as  it 
ever  was  under  Sinai."  In  "society,"  wealthy  ignorance  has  no  rival  save  titled  cox- 
combry. The  society  belle  seeks  a  husband  in  some  wealthy  "  dude,"  some  titled  ass,  or 
her  father's  coachman.  With  some,  there  is  no  marrying  or  giving  in  marriage  that  is  not 
influenced  by  financial  considerations.  The  misanthropic  Byron  injected  some  truth  in- 
to the  following  couplet : 

"  Maidens,  like  moths,  are  ever  caught  by  glare. 

And  Mammon  wins  his  way  where  seraphs  might  despair. 


II 


Possibly  Mammon's  victory  is  partly  attributable  to  the  lamentable  absence  of 
seraphs.  Holmes  gives  us  a  peep,  not  wholly  imaginary,  into  the  masculine  heart  in  the 
following  lines : 

"  Quoth  Tom, '  Though  fair  her  features  be 

It  is  her  figure  pleases  me.' 

<  What  may  her  figure  be,'  I  cried. 

*  One  hundred  thousand,'  he  replied." 

Dickens  awoke  our  wrath  when  he  satirized  too  keenly  some  of  our  national  peculiar- 
ities.   The  English  money-raker  is  not  a  more  lovable  character  than  his  Yankee  cousin. 
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Dickens  says  of  Jonu  Chuszlewit :  "  Th^  very  first  word  he  learnt  to  spell  was  gaint  and 
the  second,  (when  he  got  into  two  syllables)  money." 

Practical  education,  nowadajrs,  means  something  that  will  enable  its  possessor  to  get 
money.  Knowledge  is  no  longer  regarded  as  the  wings  wherewith  we  fly  to  heaven,  but 
the  claws  wherewith  we  burrow  into  the  earth  in  search  of  its  glittering  treasures.  Money, 
not  wisdom,  is  the  principal  thing.  In  social  circles,  in  church  assemblages,  in  caucus 
and  convention,  in  legislative  chambers,  in  courts  of  justice,  "  the  learned  pate  ducks  to 
the  golden  fool."  Seemingly  the  aristocracy  of  intellect,  about  which  so  much  is  said  by 
"  knowledgeous"  sophomores,  has  come  to  an  end. 

The  man  whose  supreme  purpose  in  life  is  the  accumulation  of  riches  wUl  enter  the 
grave  a  beggar,  destitute  of  those  treasures  which  time  does  not  corrode  or  moth  corrupt. 
In  his  final  moments  he  says  with  Dryden  : 

"  I  am  tired  of  waiting  for  this  chemic  gold, 
Which  fools  us  young  and  beggars  us  when  old." 

Or  feels  a  pressing  truth  in  Pope's  words : 

"  To  whom  can  riches  give  repute  or  trust, 
Content  or  pleasure,  but  the  good  and  just." 

Study  is  work.  Industry  counts  for  as  much  with  the  boy  in  the  school  as  with  the 
mechanic  in  the  shop.  The  evidences  of  brain  work  and  hand  work  are  seen  in  the  best 
products  of  human  skill.  The  same  energy  that  pushes  a  boy  to  the  front  of  his  class  will 
make  him  something  more  than  a  mere  machine  in  the  workshop.  The  vocations  of  life 
need  earnest,  intelligent  workers  and  the  public  schools,  as  now  organized  and  with  their 
admitted  imperfections  clinging  to  them,  are  doing  more  to  furnish  them  than  all  other 
agencies  combined.  Ignorance  is  not  prosecuting  the  great  enterprises  of  the  world. 
Some  talk  and  act  as  though  they  could  see  no  relation  existing  between  the  culture  of 
the  mind  and  a  nobler  and  a  more  useful  life.  Because  some  illiterate  workman  manages 
to  keep  himself  and  family  housed,  fed,  and  clothed,  must  education  be  regarded  as  un- 
necessary ?  Because  some  Ignorant  skinflint  or  sharper  outruns  his  more  intelligent 
neighbor  In  the  race  for  wealth,  must  all  give  over  books  and  study,  even  before  infancy 
is  passed,  and  become  oblivious  to  ever>'thing  else  save  the  pursuit  of  money  ?  It  is  or- 
dained that  man  shall  not  live  by  bread  alone.  The  higher  nature  must  be  fed  with  that 
which  is  more  precious  than  rubies  or  fine  gold.  Some  of  the  purest  and  sweetest  enjoy- 
ments of  life  are  those  which  come  to  us  when  ministering  unto  that  higher  nature  which 
we  would  fain  believe  to  be  capable  of  infinite  growth  in  the  hereafter.  Ignorance  wars 
against  all  that  is  pure  and  exalted  within  us,  degrading  man,  Qod-like  in  form,  to  the 
level  of  a  beast.  It  is  the  nursery  of  lawlessness,  the  enemy  of  truth  and  justice,  and  the 
slave  of  debasing  instincts  and  passions.  The  peace  and  stability  of  society  are  threat- 
ened whenever  aggregated  ignorance  is  spurred  into  blind  fury  by  the  goadings  of  schem- 
ing demagogues.  •»  A  single  inflammatory  speech  can  kindle  a  flame  that  will  consume  the 
products  of  labor  and  the  homes  of  Industry.  Bace  prejudice,  clannishness,  and  religious 
fanaticism  are  stronger  among  the  ignorant  than  among  the  cultured. 

The  illiterate  afflect  to  despise  the  attributes  of  the  scholar.  Time  was  when  an  ignor- 
ant parent  took  pride  in  keeping  his  children  as  ignorant  as  himself.  The  girl  unable  to 
write  could  not  carry  on  a  clandestine  correspondence  with  some  designing  scoundrel, 
and  the  boy  whose  hand  had  been  turned  from  the  pen  to  the  plow  or  hoe  could  not  com- 
mit the  crime  of  forgery.  These  parents  must  have  been  lineal  descendants  of  the  Kent- 
ish boors  who  followed  the  fortunes  of  the  sapient  Jack  Cade.  Shakespeare,  in  one  of  his 
historical  plays,  describes  a  scene  characteristic,  no  doubt,  of  Cade's  time.  When  the 
derk  is  brought  before  the  insurgent  leader  the  following  coloquy  ensues ; 

Cade.  "  Dost  thou  use  to  write  thy  name,  or  hast  thou  a  mark  to  thyself,  like  an  hon- 
est, plain-dealing  man?" 

Clerk.    "  Sir,  I  thank  God,  I  have  been  so  well  brought  up  that  I  can  write  my  name." 

AU.    "  He  hath  confessed ;  away  with  him ;  he's  a  villain  and  a  traitor." 

Cadt.  "Away  with  him,  I  say;  hang  him  with  his  pen  and  ink-horn  about  hia 
neck." 

In  our  day,  the  father  who  would  keep  his  child  ignorant  in  orderto  keep  him  honest, 
would  not  have  to  look  in  vain,  as  Dogberry  did,  for  some  one  to  write  him  down  an  asa. 

There  are  many  who  find  fault  with  the  moral,  or  rather  immoral,  status  of  public 
education.  The  sentiment  of  these  complainants  is  voiced  by  Prof.  Swing,  the  eminent 
divine,  when  he  says :  "  Our  youth  have  more  of  grammar  and  arithmetic  than  integrity  ; 
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they  can  speak,  perhaps,  three  languages,  bat  they  cannot  tell  the  truth  in  any  one  of 
them ;  they  understand  electricity,  and  galvanism,  and  oxygen,  and  hydrogen,  but  they 
do  not  know  the  awful  chemistry  of  a  lie.  In  the  place  of  the  greatest  public  need,  the 
public  education  comes  most  short." 

These  are  nicely-constructed  sentences  from  a  grammatical  and  rhetorical  standpoint, 
but  they  do  not  fairly  represent  the  work  of  the  public  schools.  Bacon  says,  "  A  mixture 
of  a  lie  doth  ever  add  pleasure,"  and  therein  must  be  the  reason  why  newspaper  men, 
with  rare  exceptions,  find  so  much  delight  In  reproducing  such  exaggerations  in  the  col- 
umns of  their  papers.  "  The  most  mischievous  liars  are  those  who  keep  on  the  veige  of 
truth,"  said  a  distinguished  churchman.  The  prophet  of  old  said  of  the  Jews :  "  They 
will  not  speak  the  truth  ;  they  have  taught  their  tongue  to  speak  lies."  What  a  promis- 
ing text  are  these  words  to  the  bilious  clergyman  who  wishes  to  emulate  his  Chicago 
brother  in  misstating  the  tendency  of  public  school  lifel  It  would  be  against  experience 
to  expect  such  a  speaker  to  make  personal  application  of  any  word  in  his  text  to  himself. 
Those  whose  hands  are  reaching  out  after  holy  things,  and  whose  feet  are  supposed  to  be 
turned  aside  from  the  path  that  leads  to  perdition,  should  be  free  from  the  sin  of  exag- 
geration—to call  it  by  no  harsher  name. 

Says  Burns :    "Ev'n  ministers,  they  hae  been  kenn'd, 
'  In  holy  rapture, 

A  rousing  whid  at  times  to  vend, 

And  nail't  wi'  Scripture." 

Doubtless  there  are  teachers  who  do  not  give  the  attention  to  the  moral  training  of 
their  pupils  that  they  should,  but  even  the  most  indifferent  would  not  knowingly  allow 
their  pupils  to  be  dishonest  or  to  lie.  The  author  of  the  stricture  quoted  was  a  teacher  at 
one  time,  and  I  bear  cheerful  testimony  to  the  fact  that  his  teaching  and  example  gave  no 
one  license  to  lie  or  to  steal.  The  healthy  moral  influence  which  he  exerted  in  the  recita- 
tion room  did  not  result  from  his  teaching  a  Bible  class  and  oocasionally  preaching  from 
the  pulpit  of  one  of  the  village  churches,  Precept  and  example  were  the  chief  weapons 
with  which  he  waged  war  against  what  was  wrong.  Some  of  those  who  now  listen  so 
eagerly  to  his  eloquent  words  ignore  much  of  his  teaching  in  their  every-day  life.  It 
would  be  unfair  to  charge  their  delinquency  to  the  influence  of  his  sermons,  or  to  assert, 
in  sweeping  terms,  that  his  church  members  are  scoundrels  and  hypocrites  because  some 
are  such. 

King  David  said  in  his  haste,  "  All  men  are  liars."  Prof.  Swing  thinks,  doubtless, 
that  had  David  taken  more  time  for  reflection  he  would  have  made  his  sentence  compre- 
hensive enough  to  include  the  women  and  children  also.  Lying  is  an  odious  vice.  "  Sin 
has  many  tools,"  says  Holmes,  "  but  a  lie  is  the  handle  which  fits  them  all."  Some  forms 
of  lying  are  tolerated  if  not  encouraged  among  children.  A  feeling  is  current  that  it  is 
permissible  for  a  boy  to  lie,  not  openly,  perhaps,  but  indirectly,  to  shield  a  companion 
from  the  consequences  of  wrong-doing,  A  half  truth  is  sometimes  but  a  lie  poorly  dis- 
guised. There  are  children  in  every  school  who  make  a  virtue  of  refusing  to  bear  testi- 
mony against  those  guilty  of  the  grossest  offenses  against  deoency  and  order,  and  their 
parents  and  the  public  applaud  their  course.  Thackery,  in  one  of  his  essays,  expraases 
the  conviction  that  very  few  school  boys  are  guiltless  of  lies  which  scholastic  honor  per- 
mit. He  says :  "  Did  I  know  a  schoolmaster  who  pretended  to  believe  in  the  existence 
of  many  hundred  such  boys  in  one  school  at  one  time,  I  would  set  that  man  down  as  a 
baby  in  knowledge  of  the  world."  Yet  there  are  teachers  who  encourage  lying  by  using 
what  is  called  the  self -reporting  system.  In  what  respect  is  it  worse  for  a  school  boy  to 
testify  against  a  companion  before  the  teacher  and  the  school  than  for  a  man  to  give  evi- 
dence against  a  fellow-man  in  a  court  before  a  judge  and  Jury  7  The  honor  that  is  said  to 
prevail  among  thieves  is  not  the  kind  that  ought  to  merit  the  approval  of  teachers  and 
school  patrons.  That  the  public  schools  are  responsible,  wholly  or  in  any  great  part,  for 
the  immorality  that  prevails,  is  an  erroneous  idea.  There  are  parents  who  will  listen 
approvingly  to  such  sentiments  as  Prof.  Swing  utters  and  then  go  home  and  give  their 
children  a  lesson  in  lying  by  writing  excuses  to  the  teacher  which  the  children  know  to 
be  false.  A  boy  meets  the  superintendent  of  schools  on  the  street  and  explains  his  ab- 
sence from  school  by  saying  that  a  sick  mother  lies  at  death's  door  from  need  of  the  med- 
icine which  he  has  been  sent  to  obtain ;  the  teacher,  unaware  of  the  superintendent's 
experience,  visits  the  boy's  home  and  is  met  at  the  door  by  the  boy's  mother,  who  is  the 
very  embodiment  of  health,  and  is  told  that  the  boy  had  been  oonfined  to  his  bed  all  day 
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by  severe  lUness.    When  the  superintendent  and  teacher  compare  notes  they  are  expected 
to  bewail  the  immoral  tendencies  of  public  education. 

Some  assert  the  failure  of  the  public  school  to  teach  morality,  not  because  they  can 
trace  existing  immorality  to  school  influence,  as  an  effect  to  Its  cause,  but  because  the 
theory  they  hold  in  regard  to  education  is  that  its  tendency  must  be  wrong  unless  it  be 
united  with  religious  instruction.  This  theory  leads  one  party  of  objectors  to  support 
parochial  schools  and  another  party  to  hold  up  the  old  Puritan  system  as  the  ideal  school 
organisation. 

The  public  schools,  as  now  organized,  are  doing  much  to  promote  the  practical  moral- 
ity that  shows  itself  in  worthy  conduct  and  good  works.  Church  schools  may  indoc* 
trinate  the  children  in  certain  religious  faiths,  but,  whatever  theory  may  say  to  the  con- 
trary, they  have  never  excelled  the  public  schools  in  the  work  of  building  up  character, 
liberaUcing  the  minds,  and  refining  the  sympathies  and  impulses  of  the  children.  Men 
of  the  cloth  sometimes  arrogate  to  themselves  a  pre-eminence  of  wisdom  in  all  matters 
touching  religion  and  morals.  To  such  as  these  does  the  author  before  quoted  address 
these  inquiries :  "  Is  the  glory  of  heaven  to  be  sung  only  by  gentlemen  in  black  coats  ?  Must 
the  truth  be  only  expounded  in  gown  and  surplice,  and  out  of  those  two  vestments  can 
nobody  preach  it  ?"  Ministers  are  apt  to  look  with  misgiving  upon  a  system  of  education 
in  which  religious  instruction,  as  they  understand  and  define  it,  does  not  hold  the  promi- 
nent place.  When  they  come  into  educational  gatherings  they  often  take  a  rueful  view  of 
the  moral  status  of  the  public  school.  It  was  doubtless  after  listening  to  a  jeremiad  from 
such  a  source  that  sturdy  Ben  Johnson  said  :  "  What  excellent  fools  religion  makes  of 
men." 

Were  clergymen  to  make  an  occasional  visit  to  the  neighboring  school  they  would  see 
and  hear  much  to  weaken  the  conviction  that  all  its  inmates  are  going  to  the  bad.  Were 
I  addressing  a  synod  possibly  I  would  say  that  the  public  schools  are  doing  more  for  the 
moral  training  of  the  children  of  this  country  than  all  the  churches  and  Sunday-schools 
combined,  and  the  statement  would,  at  least,  come  as  near  the  truth  as  the  charge,  which 
some  of  our  clerical  friends  make,  that  the  public  school  is  a  place  where  integrity,  truth, 
and  all  the  virtues  that  ennoble  life  are  kept  in  a  state  of  abeyance. 

A  knowledge  of  creeds  and  an  obstinate  adherence  to  ceremony  will  not  bring  any 
human  soul  nearer  to  the  great,  loving  heart  of  the  Father.  "  The  kingdom  of  God," 
says  Paul,  "  is  not  in  word  but  in  power."  "  In  the  eye  of  Ood  there  is  no  other  measure 
of  the  value  of  any  one  form  than  the  measure  of  its  use."  God  values  as  naught  all 
mere  outward  acts  of  worship.  His  omniscient  eye  searches  the  inmost  recesses  of  the 
haman  heart.  "  A  broken  and  a  contrite  heart,  O,  God,  thou  wilt  not  despise,"  says  Is- 
rael's singer. 

It  is  well  at  times  for  teachers  to  have  set  before  them  the  importance  of  their  work 
as  seen  from  a  high  moral  stand-point.  Those  who  leave  their  ministerial  duties  to  urge 
teachers  to  fiimlliarijse  themselves  with  the  great,  eternal  truths  of  the  Bible  and  to  apply 
them  In  the  training  of  their  pupils  should  receive,  and  do  receive,  a  hearty  welcome  in 
teachers'  meetings. 

Example  is  the  open  certificate  which  authorizes  the  teacher  to  direct  the  moral 
growth  of  hia  pupils.  Says  Dr.  Johnson :  "  Example  is  always  more  efficacious  than  pre- 
cept. A  soldier  is  formed  in  war,  and  a  painter  must  copy  pictures."  A  teacher  should 
count  much  as  lost  if  days  go  by  without  something  being  done  or  said  to  establish  cor- 
rect principles  in  the  minds  of  his  pupils.  An  opportunity  to  do  good  may  be  forever  lost 
if  not  Improved  to-day. 

"  Summer  winds  revive  no  more 

Iicaves  strewn  over  earth  and  main, 

And  the  sickle  ne'er  can  reap, 

The  gathered  grain  again." 

As  a  rule,  parents  who  assert  the  failure  of  the  schools  to  promote  moral  culture  also 
condemn  the  modes  of  discipline  employed  in  them.  This  is  not  strange  because,  often, 
the  moral  failure  is  asserted  upon  no  other  evidence  than  that  moral  means  were  not 
made  the  sole  resort  in  the  management  of  some  unruly  child.  Parents  are  generally 
the  first  that  find  the  griefs  of  their  children  though  they  be  the  last  that  find  their  faults. 
Where  the  faults  are  seen  they  are  more  often  excused  than  corrected.  The  headstrong, 
undisciplined  child  enters  school  fully  aware  that  he  may  count  on  parental  sympathy, 
if  not  active  support,  if  his  conduct  calls  for  reproof  or  correction  by  the  teacher.  Pa- 
rental  opinion  may  be  formulated  as  follows :  Don't  break  the  child's  spirit  by  subjecting 
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him  to  any  kind  of  restraint.  The  wilfulness  and  turbulence  of  the  boy  will  be  corrected 
by  a^.  It  is  possible  to  plant  thorns  and  thistles  in  youth  and  gather  grapes  and  figs  in 
maturer  life. 

In  three  cases  out  of  four  where  there  is  trouble  with  a  pupil,  In  which  the  parent  is 
necessarily  called  in,  the  parent  dons  the  judicial  ermine  and  sits  in  the  capacity  of  Judge 
and  Jury  combined,  holding  the  child  as  a  state  witness  while  the  teacher  or  superinten- 
dent enters  the  criminal  dock  and  is  scarcely  permitted  to  be  heard  in  his  own  defense 
before  sentence  Is  passed  upon  him.  Many  teachers  are  poor  disciplinarians  and  tacti- 
cians, but  the  larger  number  could  give  most  parents  valuable  suggestions  upon  the  art  of 
governing  children. 

It  is  the  belief  of  not  a  few  that  the  reading  lesson  is  not  made  so  fruitful  of  good  as 
it  should  be.  This  exercise  is  one  of  the  most  Important  connected  with  school  work,  not 
only  because  reading  is  one  of  the  means  of  reaching  our  storehouses  of  knowledge,  but 
because  "  of  all  the  diversions  of  life  none  is  so  proper  to  All  up  its  empty  spaces  as  the 
reading  of  useful  and  entertaining  authors." 

How  one  reads  has  much  to  do  with  what  he  reads.  There  is  too  much  mechanical 
reading  in  our  schools.  The  teacher  stands  before  the  class  and  illustrates  the  language 
that  Ennius  puts  into  the  mouth  of  Iliona  when  she  addresses  her  son:— 

"  Come,  now,  stand  here  and  hear  my  words. 
And  once  again  repeat  those  words  to  me." 

Such  reading  is  not  likely  to  impel  pupils  to  search  for  useful  reading  out  of  school 
hours.  Again,  much  of  what  is  read  is  but  imperfectly  understood  by  the  pupil.  He  at- 
tempts the  uttering  of  words  instead  of  the  expression  of  thought. 

Demosthenes  said  that  the  chief  qualifications  of  the  orator  were  delivery,  delivery, 
delivery ;  in  like  manner  the  chief  qualifications  of  the  reader,  as  seen  in  the  work  of 
some  school-rooms,  might  be  defined  to  be  the  utterances  of  what  Hamlet  told  Polonius  he 
was  reading— words,  words,  words.  The  language  that  Philip  addressed  to  the  eunuch, 
"  Understandest  thou  what  thou  readest?"  should  come  frequently  from  the  mouth  of  the 
teacher. 

"  What  are  words  without  thoughts  ?"  queries  DeQuincey.  Denmark's  king,  when 
supplicating  God's  pardon  for  the  murder  of  a  brother,  says : 

"  My  words  fly  up,  my  thoughts  remain  below. 
Words  without  thoughts  never  to  heaven  go." 

St.  Paul  says  that  he  was  made  a  minister  "not  of  the  letter  but  of  the  spirit ;  for  the 
letter  kiUeth,  but  the  spirit  glveth  life."  Some  essentials  of  good  reading  are  referred  to 
in  the  following  sentence  quoted  from  Nehemiah  :  "  So  they  read  in  the  book  in  the  law 
of  Qod  distinctly,  and  gave  the  sense,  and  caused  them  to  understand  the  reading."  I  do 
not  seek  to  disparage  the  intelligent  study  of  words.  Language  is  fossil  poetry,  as  stated 
by  Emerson  and  quoted  by  Trench.  Most  words  have  a  history  and  a  thought  buried 
amid  their  roots.  Lord  Chatham,  it  is  said,  was  accustomed  to  read  in  Bailey's  dictionary 
when  he  was  preparing  to  speak  in  Parliament.  "  In  words,  contemplated  singly,"  says 
Trench,  "there  are  boundless  stores  of  moral  and  historic  truth,  and  no  less  of  passion 
and  imagination,  laid  up,— that  from  these,  lessons  of  infinite  worth  may  be  derived." 
Such  a  study  of  words  as  would  occupy  the  time  and  thought  of  a  Trench,  a  Marsh,  or  a 
Bichard  Grant  White  is  not  to  be  undervalued  or  spoken  of  slightingly.  They  touch  mines 
of  thought  and  feeling  In  working  their  way  down  into  the  buried  roots  of  language. 

The  inability  of  many  pupils  to  understand  many  words  found  In  their  school-books 
or  used  in  class  exercises  is  a  great  hindrance  to  their  progress.  I  once  gave  a  physiology 
class  the  following  to  answer :  "Name  three  objects  of  respiration."  One  answer  was, 
"  The  three  objects  of  respiration  are,  man,  dog,  and  fish." 

Again,  a  fourth-year  class  in  Latin  was  asked  to  define  literally  the  following  words : 
convenient,  vinculum,  diurnal,  incumbent  (as  applied  to  one  who  holds  an  office)  and 
abnegation.  One  young  lady.  Joining  the  office-holding  thought  to  all  the  words,  defined 
as  follows :  "convenient,  a  collector  ;  vinculum,  a  policeman  ;  diurnal,  a  daily  officer." 
No  attempt  was  made  to  define  the  other  words.  In  the  case  of  "  obMgatUnC^  no  one  can 
wonder  that  the  young  lady  could  trace  no  possible  connection  between  the  word  and  an 
office-holder. 

The  author  of  a  popular  history  of  the  United  Stetes,  after  explaining  some  of  the  dif* 
Acuities  that  attended  the  framing  of  a  constitution  acceptable  to  all  parties,  adds : 
"  Many  held  out  for  state  sovereignty,  and  deprecated  centralisation  as  restrictive  of  pop- 
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ular  freedom  and  promotive  of  monarchical  tendencies."  The  teacher  who  will  close  the 
book  and  ask  such  questions  as,  What  is  state  soyeieignty?  What  is  centralization  T  What 
is  popular  freedom  ?  What  is  meant  when  we  speak  of  monarchical  tendencies  ?  will  find 
that  more  than  the  recitation  hour  can  be  spent  in  necessary  explanation. 

The  instances  given  may  serve  to  Illustrate  the  point  I  would  emphasise,  namely,  that 
thought  must  be  connected  with  what  is  read  if  the  reading  is  to  be  a  cultural  exercise. 

Another  care  of  the  teacher  should  be  to  direct,  or  at  least  influence,  the  pupil  in  what 
he  reads  outside  of  the  school-room.  This  matter  can  not  always  be  left  to  parental  super- 
vision. In  some  homes  good  reading  matter  is  abundant ;  in  others  no  evidences  of  such 
educating  agencies  are  seen.  "  It  will  be  of  little  use  to  teach  children  to  read,'*  said  Mr. 
Mayo,  "  if  they  are  turned  over  to  the  mercies  of  the  dime  novel,  the  Devil's  Weekly,  or 
the  diabolieal  side  of  the  daily  press."  Years  ago  Whipple  wrote  pertinently  concerning 
this  matter.  Hear  him :  '•  This  country  is  the  only  country  where  everybody  reads.  It 
is  of  much  importance  to  know  what  everybody  is  reading.  How  much  of  this  reading  is 
nlnepenny  immorality,  ninepenny  irrellgion,  ninepenny stupidity,  ninepenny  deviltry? 
It  miiBrht  not  be  gratifying  to  the  national  pride  of  '  the  most  enlightened  people  on  earth' 
to  answer  this  question."  Bad  books,  which  Whipple  terms  the  worst  of  curses,  have  mul- 
tiplied many  times  since  the  foregoing  sentences  were  written.  Much  promiscuous  read- 
ing finds  its  way  surreptitiously  into  the  hands  of  the  children  and  much  that  is  next  to 
worthless  is  obtained  for  them  by  careless  elders.  Sensational  stories  in  which  the  hero 
is  as  unmitigated  a  scoundrel  as  ever  dangled  at  a  rope's  end,  are  read  by  our  boys  with 
open  mouths,  glistening  eyes,  and  swelling  hearts.  The  Indian  hunter  whose  knife  is  red- 
dest with  the  blood  of  his  enemies,  the  robber  who  kills  the  most  victims  and  most  dar- 
ingly escapes  the  just  penalty  of  his  crimes,  and  the  pirate  who  scuttles  the  most  mer- 
chant ships  and  devises  the  most  cruel  tortures  for  the  helpless  crews,  hold  an  exalted 
place  in  the  regard  of  these  fascinated  readers.  Our  children  are  filling  their  vocabularies 
with  words  taken  from  this  corrupting  source. 

If  family  government  repress  or  school  discipline  restrict  the  foolish  inclinations  of 
these  boys,  away  go  some  of  them  towards  the  setting  sun  in  quest  of  freedom,  adventure, 
and  scalps.  Their  speedy  and  demoralized  return  gives  new  significance  to  the  saying 
that  one  may  go  for  wool  and  get  shorn. 

A  chimerical  view  of  things,  a  weakened  power  to  discriminate  between  rtght  and 
wrong,  and  a  restless  spirit  that  shows  itself  in  chafing  under  the  sober  duties  of  life  indi- 
cate that  the  corrupting  influence  of  his  reading  is  showing  itself  in  the  boy's  life. 

The  sculptor  chisels  a  form  of  divine  beauty  from  the  rude,  unpolished  stone.  The 
expressive,  life-like  figure  lay  concealed  within  the  marble  until  the  skillful  hand  of  genius 
bade  it  appear.  "  What  sculpture  is  to  a  block  of  marble,"  says  Addison,  "  education  is  to 
an  human  soul."  No  education  will  go  further  in  molding  a  beautiful  character  than 
that  which  is  derived  from  the  reading  of  choice  literature.  The  love  of  good  reading  must 
have  an  early  birth.  If  right  care  is  exercised  it  is  easy  to  get  children  interested  in  good 
literature.  Juvenile  reading  of  a  good  character  Is  now  attainable.  A  small  outlay  will 
place  on  the  family  table  copies  of  "St.  Nicholas,"  "The  Youth's  Ck)mpanion,"  and  "Har- 
per's Young  People."  From  these  the  child  can,  in  time,  go  to  our  magazines  and  stand- 
ard literary  works.  Individual  taste  will  thereafter  be  a  safe  guide.  Such  inanitiee  as 
"  Jack  the  Giant  Killer"  and  "  Mother  Goose"  should  be  banished  once  for  all  from  the 
reach  of  children.  Fairy  tales  are  of  questionable  merit.  A  man's  life  will  reflect  his  sur- 
roundings and  the  influences  that  operate  upon  him.  Everyone  should  give  himself  the 
agreeable  companionship  that  can  be  found  in  good  books.  A  library  of  well-selected 
volumes  will  adorn  the  humblest  home  and  bring  into  it  influences  that  will  be  potent 
for  good.  Says  Beecher :  "  The  plainest  row  of  books  that  cloth  or  paper  ever  covered  is 
more  significant  of  refinement  than  the  most  elaborately-carved  side-board— both,  if  you 
can,  but  books  at  any  rate." 

In  conclusion,  I  summarize  by  saying  that  I  have  endeavored  to  show  that  the  teachers' 
efforts  in  the  school-room  are  weakened  by  being  exerted  upon  some  subjects  of  secondary 
Importance ;  that  the  introduction  of  industrial  education,  in  any  of  its  forms,  into  the 
public  schools  would  greatly  augment  the  cost  of  their  support,  without  any  compensat- 
ing good ;  that  the  complaint,  that  the  training  of  the  public  school  gives  a  modicum  of 
mental  power  at  the  expense  of  moral  force,  is  not  well-founded ;  that  the  acquisition  of 
whatever  is  good  and  tru£  in  the  realms  both  of  mind  and  conscience,  has  a  vital  connec- 
tion with  persistent,  wisely-prosecuted  work ,  that  the  restraining  Influence  of  the  disci- 
pline of  the  public  school  is  effective  in  awakening  and  strengthening  a  respect  for  law 
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and  order,  and  that,  too,  very  often,  despite  demoralizing  agencies  at  work  within  the  pu- 
pils' homes ;  and  that  one  of  the  most  pressing  needs  in  the  matter  of  public  education  is 
such  instruction  as  will  arouse  and  stimulate  thought,  inspire  a  thirst  for  knowledge,  and 
beget  a  love  in  the  minds  of  the  pupils  for  those  things  which  beet  fill  out  the  measure  of 
a  well-proportioned  life. 


PROFESSIONAL  TRAINING  AS  A  PREPARATION  FOR 

TEACHING. 


^ 


BY   W.    J.    WHITE. 

That  preparation  should  be  made  for  teaching  is  universally  conceded.  A5  to  the 
character  of  the  preparation,  there  is  not  so  great  a  unanimity  of  opinion.  Whether  the 
preparation  should  Involve  professional  training,  is  the  subject  of  our  inquiry  to-day. 

Sir  William  Hamilton  says  "there  is  a  distinction  but  no  opposition  between  theory 
and  practice ;  each,  to  a  certain  extent,  supposes  the  other ;  theory  is  dependent  on  prac- 
tice; practice  must  have  preceded  theory." 

As  applied  to  teaching,  the  contemplation  of  the  work  necessarily  precedes  the  skill 
in  its  performance ;  the  investigation  of  the  methods  to  be  employed  anticipate  dexterity 
in  their  use :  a  reflective  survey  of  the  materials  to  be  employed,  their  proper  arrangement 
and  classification,  and  a  thorough  organization  of  the  forces  at  command  are  all  antece- 
dent, in  the  mind  of  the  teacher,  to  their  skillful  application. 

We  come  to  the  contemplation  of  teaching,  then,  as  to  that  of  any  other  systematized 
business.  It  is  constructed  upon  logical  principles,  capable  of  analysis,  and  thoroughly 
comprehensible  to  intelligent  minds.  It  is  an  occupation  requiring  special  training,  not 
only  because  it  necessitates  the  classification  of  knowledge  by  the  teacher  before  he  can 
impart  it,  but  because  it  demands  that  he  be  conversant  with  the  great  truths  un- 
derlying the  knowledge  which  he  presents.  It  necessitates  special  training,  not  only  be- 
cause success  requires  adroitness  and  skiU  in  its  performance,  but  because  consciousness 
of  power  is  one  of  its  Indispensable  elements.  It  needs  careful  attention,  not  only  be- 
cause the  expert  must  possess  acute  penetration  of  thought  and  far  reaching  compreiien- 
slon  of  mind,  but  because  the  employment  of  these  intuitions  in  it,  leads  to  their  expan- 
sion and  perfection.  It  should  have  professional  training,  not  only  because  it  engages  the 
highest  faculties  of  the  mind  to  awaken  the  purest  purposes  of  the  soul,  but  because  eili- 
ciency  in  it  secures  the  ends  aimed  at  and  renders  their  attainment  a  pleasurable  task. 

The  true  teacher  comes  to  his  labor  as  the  orator  confronts  his  audience,  conscious  of 
an  innate  influence  that  will  wield,  control,  restrain  and  inspire  those  before  him ;  or 
with  that  equipose  and  deliberation  with  which  the  master  musician  approaches  his  in- 
strument, assured  that  every  touch  will  produce  harmony  and  that  pleasing  melody 
will  respond  to  the  sympathetic  chords  which  he  strikes. 

If  teaching  is  an  art,  are  not  trained  and  skilled  artisans  necessary  to  its  employ  ?  Can 
its  best  ends  be  secured  and  its  most  desirable  products  be  wrought  out  unless  delicate 
taste  and  sagacious  manipulation  be  combined  in  its  workmen  ?  If  teaching  is  a  science, 
does  it  not  demand  that  its  laboratories  be  entrusted  to  none  but  scientists  ? 

What  then  are  the  endowments  which  a  proper  exercise  of  the  functions  of  this  re- 
sponsible  office  demands?  Simply  those  which  intelligence  requires  of  the  operatives  in 
every  legitimate  business,— preparation  for  the  work.  Besides  a  liberal  education,  it 
takes  three  years  of  special  study  and  drill,  under  a  practical  preceptor,  and  a  careful  ex- 
amination upon  the  general  principles  of  law,  to  make  an  indilTerent  attorney.  Is  not 
some  training  necessary  to  make  a  good  teacher  ? 

The  physician,  to  his  acknowledged  scholarship,  must  add  a  ftimlliar  acquaintance 
with  the  structure  and  laws  of  the  human  body,  must  submit  to  special  training,  must  be 
in  attendance  upon  medical  lectures  at  least  two  years,  before  he  is  permitted  to  assume 
the  practice  of  his  profession.  Ought  not  some  professional  training  to  be  required  of  him 
who  has  the  care  of  both  soul  and  body  ? 

In  the  shops  of  the  city  where  I  reside,  I  find  that  every  man  who  is  dignified  aa  a 
tradesman,  a  mechanic,  an  artisan,  has  earned  that  distinction  through  an  apprenticeship 
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of  toll.  The  material  with  which  these  work  Is  Inert,  passive  matter,  capable  of  being  only 
misshapen,  and  all  damage  having  its  satisfactory  adjustment  and  compensation,  in  fixed 
valuation.  How  much  greater  the  necessity  for  qualification  on  the  part  of  him  to  whom 
is  committed  the  mental  and  moral  training,  development  and  growth  of  the  mind  which 
is  both  in  Itself  and  in  Its  progress  eternal,  and  whose  injury  caused  by  incapable  and 
vicious  teaching  Is  not  only  a  lost  opportunity  and  an  irreparable  mental  deformity  but 
whose  evil  consequences  can  only  be  computed  by  the  revelations  of  eternity. 

Do  we  go  to  our  task  as  the  unthinking  horse  rushes  to  battle,  and  yet  wonder  at  dis- 
comfiture and  defeat?  Are  we  in  our  profession,  "like  the  unstable  man,  driven  by  the 
winds  and  tossed,"  and  yet  unable  to  account  for  our  barren  and  unproductive  efforts  ? 
Do  we  hope  for  good  results  from  our  labors  ?  If  so,  have  we  a  reason  to  give  for  the  faith 
that  is  within  us  ?  Shall  the  work  prosper  in  our  hands  and  we  be  successful  In  It  because 
through  patient  thought  and  assiduous  study  and  persistent  purpose  we  have  come  Into 
posseaslon  of  those  characteristics  of  mind  and  of  heart  which  enable  us  to  count,  with 
reasonable  certainty,  upon  the  products  of  our  toll  ?  Does  success  in  teaching  come  hap- 
luueard,  as  the  prize  from  the  fish  pond,  or  is  it  the  inevitable  result  of  unalterable  laws  ? 
If  the  former  be  true,  then  our  meeting  here  to-day  is  in  vain  ;  for  we  come  to  learn  the 
methods  and  processes  that  wUl  lead  to  Its  realization.  If  the  latter  be  true,  then  it  is 
our  Incumbent  duty  to  become,  at  once,  conversant  with  those  principles  underlying  the 
philosophy  of  the  instruction  which  we  seek  to  give. 

If  we  would  make  teaching  more  than  mere  occupation,  we  must  have  a  trained 
teaching  force  that  will  work  toward  a  definite  end— that  will  comprehend  and 
appreciate,  from  the  beginning,  the  true  and  legitimate  end  of  teaching ;  a  force  made 
familiar,  by  a  process  of  professional  training,  with  a  fixed,  reliable,  uniform  method  of 
securing  the  desired  results— a  force  that  shall  know  something  of  the  way  to  call  out,  by 
exercise  and  discipline,  so  as  to  develop,  strengthen  and  mature  harmoniously  and  sym- 
metrically, the  faculties  of  the  minds  of  the  pupils  committed  to  their  care—a  force  made 
so  familiar  with  the  fundamental  maxims  of  true  education,  with  such  an  Intelligent  con- 
ception of  their  work,  that  they  can  Indeed  help  their  pupils  to  acquire  knowledge. 

The  necessity  for  sldlled  labor  In  the  teachers'  profession  is  IbsI  becoming  universally 
recognized.  There  is  a  growing  conviction  in  the  minds  of  earnest,  thoughtful  people, 
that  one  of  the  great  needs  of  the  present  time  is  trained  teachers.  The  demand  grows 
stronger  dally  for  teachers  who  not  only  know,  and  have  the  ability  to  tell  what  they 
know,  but  for  teachers  who  can  teach.  Wider  Intelligence,  quicker  discernment,  greater 
acuteness  of  Insight  Into  character.  Increased  resources,  and  more  thoroughly  disciplined 
powers,  are  essential  to  the  proper  fulfillment  of  the  advanced  demands  of  the  hour,  and 
to  the  intelligent  and  acceptable  prosecution  of  the  work  required  of  the  progressive 
teacher  of  to-day. 

The  acknowledged  need,  the  advanced  requirements,  the  elevated  standard,  necessi- 
tates enlarged  preparation.  Prudence,  common  interest  and  self  protection,  demand 
that  this  preparation  be  faithfully  made. 

There  are  two  methods  by  which  teachers  may  fit  themselves  for  their  employment ; 
the  one,  which  In  the  past  haa  been  generally  followed,  is  that  of  experience  alone  ;  the 
other  is  through  a  process  of  professional  training  supplemented  by  experience.  It  la 
commonly  conceded  that  there  are  happier  and  better  methods  of  obtaining  knowledge 
than  by  exi>erlence.  While  experience  Is  a  good  teacher,  It  Instructs  by  slow  processes 
and  is  costly  In  the  extreme.  In  this  day  of  enlightenment  and  of  universal  knowledge, 
it  is  not  only  the  privilege  but  the  duty  of  the  intelligent  to  learn  wisdom  from  the  expe- 
rience of  others.  This  is  no  less  true  in  the  department  of  education  than  in  that  of  bus- 
iness, art,  science,  or  philosophy.  Were  It  not  i>o6sible  for  experience  to  be  communi- 
cated, and  thus  rendered  serviceable  to  others,  how  dreary  and  desolate  would  be  the 
teacher's  work. 

It  is  as  certainly  the  duty  of  the  teacher  preparing  to  enter  the  profession  to  acquaint 
himself  with  the  best  thoughts,  the  most  approved  methods,  the  formulated  wisdom,  of 
those  eminent  In  the  profession  who  have  preceded  him,  as  it  Is  for  the  pilot  to  learn  the 
trackless  path  of  the  river,  to  make  himself  familiar  with,  and  avail  himself  of  the  naut- 
ical chart  prepared  and  constructed  by  the  knowledge  and  from  the  observations  and 
experience  of  those  who  before  him  have  guided  in  safety  the  vessel  now  committed  to  his 
care. 

It  cannot  be  regarded  as  unreasonable  to  assume  that*  he  who  propoees  to  practice  an 
art  should  have  some  knowledge  of  Its  underlying  principles,  laws  and  processes.    Thia 
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achievement,  I  maintain,  is  the  rational  result  of  8tud7,  of  reflection,  and  of  training 
Its  successful  accomplishment,  I  think,  can  best  be  secured  through  organised  effort.  I 
venture  the  opinion  that  by  sustained  and  systematic  professional  training,  pedagogical 
science  would  be  enriched,  educational  enthusiasm  intensified,  and  that  the  practical 
work  of  the  school  room  would  embody  more  of  the  vitalized  spirit  of  our  best  educational 
theories.  I  need  not  say  that  this  opinion  is  based,  not  alone,  nor  chiefly,  upon  theory, 
but  largely  upon  actual  experiment.  Already,  in  most  of  the  leading  cities  of  our  own 
and  other  States,  normal  training  schools,  planted  upon  a  solid  basis,  ingrafted  into  the 
system  of  public  instruction  and  enshrined  in  the  hearts  of  the  people,  are  in  successful 
operation,  yielding  rich  returns  in  the  increased  efficiency  of  the  instruction  in  the 
schools  of  those  cities. 

But  while  those  localities  revel  in  the  matured  judgment  and  enlarged  experience, 
secured  through  such  professional  training,  while  they  are  enabled  to  formulate  and 
guide  to  the  most  successful  issue  the  skill  and  attainments  of  the  teaching  force  of  their 
respective  schools,  and  thus  to  make  rapid  strides  toward  promoting  all  needed  improve- 
ments, the  vast  number  of  schools  lying  outside  of  those  favored  vicinities  still  struggle 
on,  bearing  heavier  burdens  and  grappling  with  greater  difficulties.  The  evils  of  inexpe- 
rience and  the  perplexities  arising  from  the  want  of  professional  methods  greatly  retard 
their  progress  and  reduce  to  a  minimum  their  efficiency. 

To  adduce  arguments  in  favor  of  what  already  exists  would  seem  like  proceeding 
with  the  trial  of  the  prisoner  who  had  pleaded  guilty  to  the  charge ;  but  it  is  that  these 
large  and  beneficent  results  may  be  more  generally  enjoyed,  that  a  vastly  greater  number 
of  the  schools  of  our  State  may  share  in  the  advantages  of  this  wise  provision  that  we 
make  our  plea  to-day.  What  direct  opportunities  do  the  public  schools  afford  the  young 
teachers  of  most  of  the  schools  of  our  State  for  making  suluvble  preparation  for  assuming 
the  great  responsibility  of  their  high  calling?  I  answer,  comparatively  few,  beyond  what 
would  equally  fit  them  for  the  practice  of  medicine,  the  superintendence  of  large  me- 
chanical industries,  the  manipulation  and  coutrol  of  the  steam-engine  ;  and  yet,  with 
what  terror  would  they  shrink  from  the  responsibility  of  any  such  pursuit.  Few  of  the 
cities  of  the  State  make  any  pretension  toward  the  professional  training  of  their  teachers, 
or  provide  any  means  whereby  special  advantages,  calculated  the  better  to  equip  them 
for  the  teacher's  work,  might  be  secured.  No  attempt  is  made  to  acquaint  those  entering 
the  profession  with  the  science  of  education,  its  philosophy  or  history,  or  to  furnish 
them  with  a  comprehensive  view  of  the  broad,  ctitablished  and  immutable  truths  and 
principles  of  the  great  problems  of  education.  No  effort  is  put  forth  to  enable  them  to 
avoid  the  blunders,  or  to  profit  by  the  failures  of  those  who,  having  learned  only  by  ex- 
perience, have  groped  their  way  blindly  through  distressing  darkness,  by  causing  them 
to  fortify  themselves  with  a  knowledge  of  the  occasion  of  such  misfortunes.  No  system- 
atic endeavor  is  made  to  broaden  their  views  of  life,  to  enlarge  their  horizon,  to  extend 
the  scope  of  their  mental  vision  along  the  line  of  pedagogical  progress ;  in  a  word,  there 
la  little  attempt  made  to  have  them  thoroughly  furnished  with  all  that  goes  to  promote 
sound  judgment,  ready  tact,  skillful  declBion  and  judicious  conduct. 

It  is  true  that  there  is  an  effort  made  to  secure,  on  the  part  of  the  accessions  to  the 
teachers'  corps,  at  least  an  apparent  knowledge  of  the  subjects  which  they  are  required  to 
teach.  In  addition  to  regular  graduation  from  their  respective  high  schools,  these  bau- 
dldates  are  expected  to  obtain  a  teacher's  certificate  from  a  competent  board  of  examiners. 
Of  this  requirement  I  have  no  words  of  criticism  but  only  of  commendation ;  but  instead 
of  m^^^ng  this  the  end  of  professional  training  I  would  make  it  the  beginning  of  such 
training,  and  would  supplement  it  by  at  least  a  year  of  purely  professional  study  and  re- 
flection under  the  guidance  of  a  teacher  of  acknowledged  ability  and  skill. 

I  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  as  desiring  to  substitute  theory  for  experience ;  but 
lather  as  advocating  the  securing  of  experience  through  theory ;  the  acquiring  of  practice 
under  skillful  experience ;  the  learning  of  methods  from  the  masters  of  the  past.  I  would 
not  depreciate  the  ability,  skill,  efficiency  or  superiority  of  those  who  have  forced  their 
way  through  labors  abundant,  and  oft-repeated  mistakes,  up  to  prominence  and  honorable 
distinction,  in  the  field  of  education,  without  the  advantages  of  prof essional  training;  but 
I  would  deprecate  the  energies  wasted,  the  opportunities  lost,  and  the  errors  committed, 
that  a  proper  preparation  would  have  enabled  them  to  avoid,  had  natural  aptitude  been 
trained  to  high  perfection. 

I  would  counsel  the  bringing  of  the  pupil  teachers  into  the  attitude  of  self-tuition 
under  guidance,  and  the  placing  at  their  disposal  the  facilities  which  will  enable  them  to 
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develop  aptitude  for  their  work ;  to  posBess  themBelves,  as  far  as  possible.of  all  that  is  ortho- 
dox in  the  domain  of  good  teaching ;  to  obtain  conscious  knowledge  of  the  methods  by 
which  the  mind  secures  new  acquisitions,  and  the  body  is  best  able  to  perform  its  normal 
functions  ;  to  make  an  inventory  of  their  resources  and  to  demonstrate  their  fltness  or 
their  unfitness  for  the  positions  they  seek.  I  would  provide  for  their  thorough  training 
in  the  art  of  teaching,  under  kindly  and  helpful  criticism,  while  yet  the  mind  is  free 
from  the  distracting  and  harrassing  cares  of  school  responsibilities. 

I  would  zealously  guard  the  avenues  to  the  profession  by  placing  high  the  standard  of 
admission  to  the  training  department,  and  still  higher  the  standard  of  graduation  there- 
from. I  would  make  this  department  the  means  of  discriminating  between  those  who 
possess  real  merit  and  those  who  develop  no  adaptation  for  the  teacher's  work,  by  caus- 
ing the  latter  to  turn  aside  and  engage  in  other  pursuits  and  devote  their  energies  to  other 
departments  of  labor.  I  would  make  the  former  class  the  preferred  source  of  supply  to 
the  teaching  force  of  the  schools. 

The  provision  for  such  a  department  finds  Its  endorsement  and  defense  in  the  more 
general  and  more  liberal  endowment  of  the  pupils  with  positive  knowledge,  systematized, 
methodical  and  definite ;  with  increased  consciousness  of  power  and  intellectual  force 
which  would  greatly  accrue  to  the  schools ;  in  the  superseding  of  desultory,  hap-hazard 
and  fortuitous  action,  by  that  which  is  logical,  specific  and  organized  wiih  a  view  to  a 
definite  end  ;  in  the  increased  confidence,  co-operation  and  cordial  support  of  the  patrons 
and  friends  of  education  in  the  community  ;  in  the  substantial  progress,  genuine  profi- 
ciency, lofty  attainments  and  crowning  excellencies  which  a  more  cultured  teaching  force 
would  enable  the  schools  to  build  up  for  themselves  "through  the  wise  masonry  of  years ;" 
in  the  subordination  of  those  untoward,  yet  potent  influences  in  intellectual  culture  re- 
sulting from  the  unhealthy  endowment  and  undisciplined  powers  of  those  who,  serving 
as  guides,  are  themselves  too  frequently  entangled  amid  the  intricate  mazes  of  an  unfa- 
miliar way ;  in  the  realization  by  each  individual  pupil  of  the  highest  possibilities  of  his 
school  life. 

Without  professional  training,  without  familiarity  with  professional  methods,  with 
little  just  appreciation  of  the  great  scheme  of  public  instruction,  with  no  comprehensive 
knowledge  of  the  ultimate  ends  to  be  attained,  of  the  minute  relation  subsisting  between 
the  parts  that  go  to  make  up  the  symmetrical  whole,  fresh  from  the  high  school,  young  in 
years,  untutored  in  life,  limited  in  attainments,  come  most  of  the  recruits  to  the  teachers' 
ranks  in  our  smaller  cities. 

The  great  duty,  exacting  task,  and  exhausting  responsibility  of  converting  this  raw 
material  into  efficient,  Jndloious,  skillful  teachers,  and  at  the  same  time  to  see  that  exact 
and  full  justice  is  meted  out  to  the  pupils  committed  to  their  care,  devolves  upon  the  su- 
perintendent of  the  schools  of  those  respective  cities.  In  a  word,  the  superintendent 
must  do  the  work  of  the  training  department.  He  must  furnish  methods,  processes,  min- 
utiee.  He  must  be  to  them  guidance,  decision,  reason,  judgment.  He  must  bridge  over 
difficulties,  allay  troubles,  supply  deficiencies,  unravel  entanglements,  harmonize  dis- 
cords, correct  errors  and  parry  abuses.  He  must  fit  them /or  the  word  in  the  work,  or 
they,  unaided  and  alone,  must  grapple  with  the  unequal  burden,  groping  in  the  darkness, 
struggling  against  fearful  odds,  learning  only  by  repeated  failures,  hoping  against  hope, 
aimless,  planless,  helpless,  drifting  !  drifting  any  whither  I  any  whither  1 

Under  such  a  regime,  what,  through  the  careless,  persistent,  unwearying  vigils  of  the 
conscientious  superintendent  is  now  good  work,  would,  were  it  not  for  such  Argus-eyed 
vigilance,  be  but  JEalr .;  what  is  now  but  fair  would  be  indifferent ;  what  is  now  indifilerent 
would  be  chaos. 

I  do  not  argue  in  favor  of  the  diminution  of  the  superintendent's  labors ;  but  I  main- 
tain that  with  suitable,  proper  and  reasonable  preliminary,  professional  training,  the 
same  energy  expended  ou  the  part  of  the  superintendent,  would  enable  him  to  substitute 
passable  teachers  for  inferior  ones  :  to  make  fair  ones  good,  good  ones  better,  and  excel- 
lent ones  superior. 

Of  the  waste,  irreparable  loss,  to  say  nothing  of  the  irremediable  wrong  suffered  by 
the  helpless,  innocent,  but  unfortunate  pupils,  whose  hapless  lot  it  is  to  be  the  material 
for  the  mere  caprices  and  freaks  of  immethodical  empiricism,  I  need  not  speak  In  this 
presence.  But  that  these  faults  would  be  largely  corrected  and  these  defects  be  generally 
remedied  by  a  careful,  systematic  professional  training,  supplemented  by  judicious  selec- 
tions from  those  so  trained,  I  fearlessly  declare.  My  faith  is  strong  in  the  ability  of 
tach  training  to  so  awaken  the  personality,  quicken  the  judgment,  cultivate  the  soul- 
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powers  and  exalt  the  character  of  the  young  teachers,  as  to  greatly  lessen  the  probability 
of  their  making  either  mistake  or  failure.  I  believe  they  would  thus  acquire  that  self- 
centered  mental  tranquility  which  would  furnish  them  complete  possession  of  their  best 
resources  and  full  powers  in  the  most  critical  moments,  and  thus  change  failure  to  suc- 
cess. I  say  systematic  training,  because  I  do  not  believe  that  the  mere  organization  of  a 
normal  class,  holding  only  Saturday  sessions,  or  meeting  but  once  a  week  or  less,  without 
a  comprehensive  plan  of  action,  without  a  skilled  director,  without  a  recognized  head, 
would  fulfil  the  conditions  in  the  case.  What  I  claim  for  this  department  is  a  broad  and 
solid  foundation,  a  sure  inheritance  in  the  system  of  public  instruction,  a  sufficiently  lib- 
eral provision  to  guarantee  its  best  possible  results. 

I  believe  there  are  prudential  reasons,  why  in  our  smaller  cities,  at  least,  this  training 
department  should  be  under  the  same  management  as  are  the  schools  of  those  cities.  Its 
incorporation  into  the  public  school  system  does  much  toward  strengthening  public  con- 
fidence in  it,  securing  for  it  the  fostering  care  of  the  power  that  established  it,  and  be- 
getting that  harmony  without  which  its  usefulness  would  be  greatly  impaired. 

The  sentiment  Is  pretty  generally  crystalized  in  the  minds  of  boards  of  education  that 
something  is  due  the  pupils  who  have  honorably  completed  the  prescribed  course  of  in- 
struction In  the  schools  under  their  control,  and  this  sense  of  obligation  secures  to  many 
of  those  pupils  the  appointment  as  teacher. 

With  the  professional  training  school  added  to  the  public  schools,  its  graduates  fill- 
ing the  vacancies  in  the  teaching  force,  instead  of  those  direct  from  the  high  school,  as  is 
now  provided,  the  same  sympathetic  interest  would  maintain  and  the  broader  culture 
and  better  fitness  would  be  secured. 

Again,  the  practice  department  of  their  training  would  bring  these  young  teachers 
into  familiarity  with  the  unwritten  law  governing  those  schools.  It  would  enable  them 
to  participate  in  the  work  of  grade  meetings  and  thus  become  conversant  with  what  they 
must  soon  reduce  to  actual  practice.  It  would  enable  them  more  thoroughly  to  master 
the  special  departments  and  thus  become  more  serviceable  to  the  schools. 

I  see  no  barrier  to  the  consummation  of  this  plan  in  many  additional  cities  of  our 
State,  other  than  an  insufficient  conviction  of  its  necessity  in  the  minds  of  the  respective 
boards  of  education,  and  the  lack  of  the  local  sentiment  demanding  it.  Produce  the  one 
or  create  the  other,  and  the  training  department  is  at  once  established. 

In  conclusion,  then,  permit  me  to  recapitulate : 

I  believe  a  necessity  exists  for  a  normal  training  department  in  connection  with  the 
public  schools,  in  our  smaller  cities. 

Such  a  department,  while  it  would  not  wholly  exclude  all  incompetent  teachers, 
would  greatly  reduce  their  number. 

It  would  do  much  toward  giving  the  teacher's  vocation  rank  as  a  learned  profession. 

It  would  furnish,  to  a  greater  degree,  that  culture  which  is  begotten  by  the  silent  yet 
potent  influence  of  daily  contact  with  strong  and  cultivated  teachers. 

It  would  furnish  to  the  most  delicate  and  difficult  of  all  the  professions  the  pedagogic 
training  without  which  it  cannot  attain  its  highest  results. 

DISCUSSION. 

Hits.  D.  A.  Williams  :— Superintendents  have  sometimes  been  known  to  expiess-a 
preference  for  their  high  school  graduates  without  normal  training,  choosing  to  do  their 
own  training.  The  wisdom  of  this  ii  to  be  questioned.  Normal  training  is  valuable.  I 
am  asked  to  define  a  normal  school.  It  is  a  professional  school— a  school  for  the  profea- 
sional  training  of  teachers. 

John  Oodem  :— The  normal  school,  besides  being  a  place  of  preparation  for  the  work 
of  teaching,  is  a  place  for  the  study  of  the  human  powers,  and  a  place  to  study  the  nature 
of  knowledge. 

W.  D.  Gibson  :— I  would  prefer  vreK  trained  normal  school  graduates ;  but  the  fresh 
young  high  school  graduate  is  to  be  preferred  to  the  majority  of  graduates  of  so-called 
normal  schools.  Some  normal  graduates  are  mere  copyists,  without  a  knowledge  of  un- 
derlying principles. 

A.  K  Johnson  :— Thii  is  an  old  subject.  We  have  discussed  it  many  times ;  but  some 
things  about  it  are  not  fully  settled  yet.  Dr.  Bicknell,  last  year,  at  Madison,  said  that 
many  of  our  normal  schools  are  poor  apologies  for  training  the  members  of  an  intelligent 
profession,  and  characterized  much  of  the  instruction  aa  mischievous  and  subvendve  of 
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sound  learning.  I  am  myself  suspicious  of  some  of  these  flne-spun  theories  about  normal 
tiainlng.  As  a  school  examiner,  I  have  often  felt  that  academic  instruction  is  what  is 
most  needed. 

J.  F.  Lux  ENS :— Superintendents,  as  a  rule,  are  disposed  to  take  the  best  they  can  get. 
We  are  glad  to  get  well  trained  normal  graduates,  and  we  are  glad  to  get  teachers  who 
have  good  scholarship ;  but  we  must  take  what  we  can  get  and  do  the  best  we  can  with  it. 
We  need  to  use  all  the  means  in  our  reach  to  strengthen  and  improve  our  teachers.  That 
superintendent  does  well  who  utilizes  all  the  power  and  skill  in  a  corps  of  teachers. 
There  is  a  way  of  giving  a  whole  corps  of  teachers  the  benefit  of  whatever  gain  is  made  by 
any  one. 

Few  of  our  boards  of  education  can  afford  to  establish  normal  schools  and  employ 
training  teachers.  Most  of  our  towns  employ  superintendents,  many  of  whom  spend  a 
part  of  their  time  in  teaching.  This  tends  to  keep  them  in  sympathy  with  their  teachers 
and  gives  them  the  opportunity  of  helpfulness.  If  boards  of  education  would  learn  the 
importance  of  retaining  the  same  corps  of  teachers  as  long  as  possible,  there  would  be  a 
chance  to  gain  skill  and  power  ;  but  when  the  sisters,  daughters  and  nieces  of  board- 
members,  and  their  neighbors'  sisters,  daughters  and  nieces  crowd  out  the  teachers  of 
experience  and  skill,  little  progress  can  be  made. 


DEFECTS  IN  OUR  COMPULSORY  LAWS,  AND  REMEDIES 
SUGGESTED  BY  THE  LAWS  OF  OTHER  STATES. 


LAWi 


BY   LEROY   D.    BROWN. 

Since  the  dasrs  when  Nathan  Guilford  represented  Hamilton  County  in  the  Ohio  Senate, 
our  people  have  believed  in  common  schools.  That  belief  was  strengthened  by  the  labors 
of  Samuel  Lewis,  Dr.  Lord,  Samuel  Galloway,  Lorin  Andrews,  and  others  of  honored  mem- 
ory in  the  annals  of  education,  until  it  was  imbedded  in  our  fundamental  law,  where 
it  has  remained  for  more  than  thirty  years,  and  where  I  hope  it  will  remain  till  time  shall 
be  no  more. 

The  constitution  of  Ohio  requires  the  General  Assembly  to  make  such  provisions  as 
will  secure  a  thorough  and  efficient  system  of  common  schools. 

The  act  of  March  14th,  1853,  assumed  by  its  title  to  provide  for  the  re-organization, 
supervision  and  maintenance  of  the  common  schools,  and  that  act  hav,  on  the  whole, 
been  changed  so  little,  that  it  is  in  substance  the  present  school  code  of  the  State. 

Under  that  act  each  township  became  a  school  district,  and  the  general  features  of  the 
Akron  law  were  applied  to  city  and  village  schools.  A  higher  standard  for  the  examina- 
tion of  teachers  vras  raised.  School  libraries  were  established,  the  right  of  local  taxation 
was  reaffirmed,  and  the  office  of  State  Ck)mmls8ioner  of  Common  Schools  was  created. 

The  school  law  of  18&8  marks  an  important  era  in  the  progress  of  the  common  school 
^tem  of  our  State.  The  passage  of  that  law  stimulated  educational  activity  in  every 
neighborhood.  That  law  built  better  school  houses  and  developed  better  teachers  than 
the  people  had  before  seen.  It  founded  libraries  in  every  school  district,  and  encouraged 
young  men  and  young  women  to  adopt  teaching  as  a  profession.  To  cities,  towns  and 
villages  it  gave  high  schools  and  school  supervision.  Indeed,  the  law  of  1858  has  so  much 
merit  that  many  friends  of  the  common  schools  have  refused  to  believe  that  additional 
legislation  for  the  improvement  of  these  schools  is  necessary,  or  possible.  "  But  the  times 
are  changM,  and  we  are  changed  with  them."  Since  1853,  the  population  of  Ohio  has  in- 
creased from  2,000,000  to  3,500,000.  Hamlets  have  become  villages,  villages  have  become 
towns,  and  towns  have  become  cities.  With  railroads,  telegraphs,  telephones,  and  daily 
newspapers  extending  into  every  one  of  the  eighty-eight  counties  of  the  State,  our  popu- 
lation is  becoming  urban  in  its  character,  and  genuine  rural  life  is  rapidly  disappearing. 

It  would  be  strange,  indeed,  if  the  Ohio  school  system  did  not  require  some  modifica- 
tion to  adjust  it  to  the  new  order  of  things. 

The  present  school  law  has  failed  to  provide  adequate  means  to  secure  the  superrision 
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of  rural  schools,  although  it  was  clearly  the  purpose  of  the  framers  of  that  law  to  proylde 
for  the  ef&clent  superylslon  of  all  the  Schools  of  the  State.  In  Holland,  it  Is  an  educa- 
tional axiom  that,  as  is  the  inspection,  so  is  the  school.  In  the  cities  and  towns  of  Ohio, 
as  is  the  supervision,  so  are  the  schools,  and  it  can  not  be  denied  that  in  Ohio  the  schools 
in  the  cities  and  towns  are  vastly  superior  to  the  schools  in  the  rural  districts. 

The  greatest  educational  lesson  taught  us  by  the  New  Orleans  Exposition  was  that  the 
country  schools  of  Ohio  have  been  surpassed  by  the  country  schools  of  Indiana,  Illinois, 
Wisconsin,  Minnesota.  Iowa,  and  other  States,  in  which  the  supervision  of  all  the  schools 
has  been  secured. 

Again,  our  school  law  is  defective  in  that  it  does  not  provide  for  the  professional 
training  of  teachers  or  for  a  uniform  standard  for  the  examination  of  teachers.  With  the 
present  law,  mere  children  may  be  certificated  to  teach,  and  it  is  rare  that  a  teacher  has 
any  professional  training  except  such  as  may  have  been  gained  by  experience.  In  Ohio, 
there  are  as  many  standards  for  the  examination  of  teachers  as  there  are  boards  of  exam- 
iners, and  these  boards  are  one  hundred  and  eighty  odd  in  number. 

I  have  named  some  important  defects  in  our  school  law  because  I  believe  that,  with  a 
more  efficient  system  of  common  schools,  there  will  be  less  need  of  what  we  call  (}ompul- 
sory  Education. 

It  is  an  appalliug  fact  that  in  1880,  86,754  of  our  people  could  not  read,  and  131,847  could- 
not  write.  Nor  does  it  add  to  our  pleasure  when  we  learn  that  not  one  of  these  illiteratea 
was  under  ten  years  of  b^^^  and  that  two-thirds  of  them  were  American  bom.  With  the 
most  liberal  construction  that  these  figures  will  permit,  it  must  be  conceded  that  at  least 
one-twentieth  of  the  population  of  Ohio,  over  ten  year  of  age,  are  without  the  rudiments 
of  an  elementary  education. 

The  latest  school  statistics  at  our  command  will  not  do  much  to  brighten  this  dark 
picture.  In  September,  1884,  the  number  of  youth  of  school  age  in  Ohio  was  1,062,205.  Of 
these,  808,275  were  not  16  years  old.  762,755  was  the  total  enrollment  for  the  year  1888-4. 
and  for  the  same  year  the  average  daily  attendance  was  499,217.  Thus  it  is  shown  that 
but  three-fourths  of  the  youth  of  school  age  in  Ohio  are  enrolled  in  the  pubUc  schools, 
and  only  two-thirds  of  these,  or  one-half  of  the  entire  school  population,  are  in  uninter- 
rupted attendance. 

No  one  can  travel  throughout  the  State,  even  when  the  schools  are  in  session,  and  not 
see  many  idle  youth  of  both  sexes.  They  swarm  in  the  cities,  they  are  numerous  in  the 
towns.  They  may  be  found  at  every  railway  station  and  at  every  steamboat  landing. 
The  manners  of  these  idle  youth  are  generally  coarse  and  their  language  is  impure.  The 
newspapers  contain  many  accounts  of  the  depravity  of  children,  and  young  criminals 
crowd  together  in  penal  and  reformatory  institutions. 

That  other  States  have  a  greater  percentage  of  ignorant  and  vicious  youth  than  Ohio, 
does  not  lighten  the  weight  of  responsibility  upon  us.  Ohio  has  a  splendid  past  It  is 
our  duty  to  give  all  the  powers  God  has  bestowed  upon  us  to  make  certain  for  our  great 
State  a  splendid  future. 

The  wise  phyRician  always  seeks  the  true  cause  of  his  patient's  Illness  befor  he  applies 
a  remedy.  To  ppcak  frankly,  I  do  not  believe  the  time  has  come  to  enforce  compulsory 
attendance  in  Ohio,  except  in  the  case  of  truant  and  vagrant  children.  Our  first  duty  is 
to  improve,  to  complete,  to  perfect  our  school  system.  * 

When  we  have  secured  efficient  supervision  for  all  the  schools,  rural  as  well  as  urban, 
and  when  we  have  made  teaching  a  profession,  with  the  entrance  to  that  profession  care- 
fully guarded,  we  shall,  as  I  believe,  have  fewer  idle  children  outside  of  the  schools,  and 
as  a  consequence,  we  shall  have  fewer  Illiterates  among  our  people. 

The  Ohio  copmpulsory  law  Is  almost  a  dead  letter.  It  requires  parents  and  guardians 
to  send  children  between  the  ages  of  eight  and  fourteen  years,  to  a  common  school,  for  at 
least  twelve  weeks  in  each  school  year,  six  weeks  of  which  time  must  be  consecutive  un- 

1.  The  child  is  weak  bodily. 

2.  The  child  is  weak  mentally. 

3.  The  child's  father  is  indigent. 

4.  The  child's  mother  is  indigent. 
6.  The  child's  brother  is  indigent. 

6.  The  child's  sister  is  indigent 

7.  The  child  is  sent  to  a  private  school. 
The  chUd  has  already  received  a  oommon  school  education. 
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9.    The  child  resides  two  miles  from  his  school  house. 

10.    A  member  of  a  board  of  education,  or  a  tax  payer  fails  to  file  with  the  clerk  of  the 
board  au  aflidavit  setting  forth  the  facts  which  couHtitute  the  offense. 

Ah  well  may  we  exiH'Ct  to  carrv  water  in  a  sieve  as  hope  to  secure  the  attendance  of 
truant  and  vaerrant  children  at  scnool  by  such  a  law.  The  only  merit  of  this  law  is  the 
check  against  the  employment  of  uuschooled  children  by  corporations  and  capitalists. 

Coercive  school  attendance  is  recognized  in  the  laws  of  sixteen  States,  viz :  Maine, 
New  Hampshire,  Vermont,  Mjuwachusetts,  Khodc  Lsland,  Connecticut,  New  York,  New 
Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Ohio,  Michigan,  Illinois,  Wisconsin,  Kansas,  Nevada  and  California. 
In  all  these  States,  the  law  has  lacked  adetiuate  provision  for  its  enforcement.  The  cities 
of  Boston  and  New  York  have,  however,  been  able  to  put  a  truant  law  into  execution 
with  results  highly  satisfaotorv. 

Prussia  adopted  the  principle  of  compulsion  as  far  back  as  the  year  1742.  The  example 
of  Prussia  has  been  followed  by  all  other  European  countries,  except  Russia.  Turkey,  Bel- 
gium, Holland  and  Portugal.  Japan,  after  studying  all  the  systems  of  public  education 
in  existence,  has  recently  enacted  a  .strong  compul.sory  law. 

There  can  be  no  question  that  the  doctrine  which  asserts  the  right  of  the  state  to  en- 
force the  attendance  of  children  at  school  is  gaining  ground  in  all  civilized  countries. 

The  present  Governor  of  Louisiana,  who  i.s  one  of  the  ablest  statesmen  of  the  South,  in 
a  recent  message,  says :  "We  have  a  vast  number  of  children  whose  parents  are  not  only 
unable  to  send  them  to  school,  but  it  is  to  be  r^retted  that  we  notice  an  unwillingness 
to  do  so,  and  many  are  keeping  their  children  out  of  school  for  the  small  sum  they  get 
for  their  labor.  Compulsory  attendance  at  school  should  be  required  and  legislation  en- 
acte<l  to  enforce  it.  That  It  is  the  duty  of  the  sUite  to  educate  its  citizens  into  the  intel- 
ligent comprehen.siou  of  the  duties  of  citizenship  is  undeniable." 

The  earnest  utterance  of  (iovernor  McEnery  voices  the  sentiment  not  only  of  his  own 
people  but  also  of  the  most  intelligent  people  in  all  the  Southern  States.  Mathew  Arnold 
in  1861,  declared  that  neither  England  nor  France  would  ever  adopt  compulsory  educa- 
tion. Still  we  have  lived  to  see  both  of  these  countries  pass  rigid  laws  enforcing  the  at- 
tendance of  children  at  school,  and  what  is  more,  putting  these  laws  into  execution. 

Observation  and  experience  lead  me  to  the  following  conclusions  ; 

1.  In  all  civilized  countries  the  people  are  in  favor  of  common  schools,  preferring 
voluntary  to  compulsory  attendance,  but  conceding  the  right  of  the  state  to  enforce  at- 
tendance when  it  is  necessary  to  prevent  children  from  growing  up  In  ignorance  and 
idleuess. 

2.  In  Ohio  the  present  compulsory  law  is  ineffective  and  the  present  system  of  com- 
mon schools  Is  too  crude  and  not  sufllclently  developed  to  secure  the  enforcement  of  the 
attendance  of  children  at  school. 

3.  The  public  sentiment  of  our  people  is  such  as  to  make  It  advisable  to  enact  a  law 
providing  for  the  compulsory  attendance  of  truant  and  vagrant  children  at  schools  indus- 
trial in  their  character. 


A  WEEK  IN  MY  SCHOOL-ROOMS. 


BY    E.    B.    COX. 

Mr.  Prmdent,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen ;— You  need  not  wage  war  against  what  I  have  to 
say  if  it  is  not  exactly  new.  Others  have  read  papers  before  this  Association,  who  would 
surely  become  allies  of  mine,  for  very  similar  reasons,  and  we  would  outnumber  you. 
Eleven  years  ago,  in  my  blissful  ignorance,  fresh  from  college,  I  would  not  have  hesitated 
as  much  as  I  do  now  to  favor  you  with  advice  and  to  volunteer  information  as  to  how  al- 
most any  system  of  schools  ought  to  be  conducted.  Please  not  to  mistake  me  and  think 
that  I  was  dishonest,  but  rather  let  your  mind  run  back  to  the  time  when  you,  too,  would 
have  rushed  headlong  Into  the  network,  laid  In  any  city,  and  found  yourself  caught  In 
the  meshes  of  Its  school  system,  and  then  having  floundered  about  and  wasted  your  ener- 
gy, the  sage  fisherman  of  the  school-board  would  have  raised  the  net,  taken  you  out, 
looked  you  over,  and  thrown  you  away  as  worthless. 

I  must  draw  upon  my  whole  experience  and  ask  to  be  allowed  to  take  the  word  week 
in  the  subject  assigned  me  in  the  same  sense  as  do  the  expositors  of  Genesis,  when  they 
say  the  word  day  refers  to  a  period  of  years.  "A  week  in  my  school-rooms,"  as  teacher 
and  superintendent  has  been  for  the  last  eleven  years.  Moreover,  what  I  have  to  say,  I 
want  to  present  in  the  form  of  a  composite  picture,  and  not  let  the  schools  with  which  I 
am  connected,  nor  myself  as  their  superintendent,  remain  too  long  before  the  camera  In 
the  preparation  of  the  negative. 

When  one  assumes  the  supcrlntendency  of  a  system  of  schools  of  even  a  few  hundred 
pupils  and  from  fifteen  to  twenty  teachers,  unless  he  be  a  bigoted  fool  or  a  knave,  he  will 
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begin  to  reflect  seriously  upon  his  quaUfications  as  such  officer.  He  will  put  to  himiielf 
the  pertinent  inquiry  whether  he  is  a  man  of  more  than  ordinary  ability  and  whether  his 
experience  guarantees  his  acceptance  of  the  position.  It  will  occur  to  him  that  a  superin- 
tendent must  be  a  man  of  great  force  of  character.  It  is  said  of  Alexander  the  Great,  that 
the  force  of  his  character  was  so  strong  that  it  supplied  the  place  of  a  written  constitution 
for  his  government.  So  should  it  be  with  a  man  who  supervises  a  system  of  schools.  His 
character  must  be  to  him  what  the  fundamental  law  of  the  land  is  to  the  government.  It 
Is  that  upon  which  he  must  rely  rather  than  upon  the  multiplicity  of  rules  that  we  see  in 
BO  many  school  manuals  and  regulations.  By  the  way,  this  thing  of  having  a  rule,  a  school 
statute,  for  all  possible  cases  of  trouble  that  may  arise,  suggests  to  me  that  there  is  a  weak- 
ness in  somebody  in  connection  with  the  schools,  and  the  probability  is,  that  the  somebody 
is  the  superintendent. 

Again,  the  superintendent  must  be  such  a  person  as  both  teachers  and  pupils  can 
look  up  to  as  a  man  whose  Integrity  is  above  reproach,  whose  honesty  of  purpose  should 
never  be  questioned,  and  whose  reputation  is  unsullied.  Moreover,  he  should  be  a  man 
whose  daily  life  and  practices  would  mark  him  as  a  true  Christian. 

If  nature  has  dealt  generously  with  him  and  endowed  him  with  rare  gifts,  he  should 
also  have  that  culture  and  refinement  which  would  give  him  the  polish  and  grace  to  ap- 
pear in  any  social  circle.  He  ought  to  have  a  hold  on  society  that  Would  enable  him  to 
mold  public  opinion  upon  educational  matters.  It  is  one  of  his  duties  to  create  a  healthy 
public  sentiment  upon  this  all-important  question.  This  can  be  accomplished,  in  a  great 
measure,  by  his  social  intercourse  among  the  p«ople.  While  we  recognize  in  our  "govern- 
ment of  the  people  and  by  the  people"  that  the  crystalized  public  sentiment  which  pre- 
vails is  based  upon  truth,  yet  much  can  be  done  and  must  be  done  to  give  this  a  healthy 
tone.  The  false  notions  of  those  that  know  nothing  of  education  except  what  they  re- 
member from  their  own  school  days,  must  be  corrected.  I  want  to  suggest  right  here, 
that  a  superintendent  ought  not  to  put  his  light  under  a  bushel,  but  he  should  let  the 
general  public  know  what  he  is  doing.  This  can  be  done  through  the  public  press,  and  it 
would  better  come  from  his  own  pen  than  from  somebody  that  does  not  know  the  whole 
scope  of  the  field.  How  often  does  it  happen  that  erroneous  ideas  and  the  falsest  kind  of 
notions  prevail  about  some  general  matter,  which,  if  the  superintendent  had  taken  the 
precaution  to  give  a  correct  statement  to  the  press,  would  never  have  occurred. 

Again,  a  superintendent,  by  his  association  with  the  people,  will  come  to  know  more 
accurately  the  public  opinion.  There  are  many  practical  persons  in  every  coipmunity 
who  have  a  common  sense  way  of  looking  at  things,  and  who  will  kindly  point  out  faults 
that  are  the  legitimate  result  of  your  system  of  education.  Ko  superintendent  can  affbrd 
to  disregard  what  is  the  common  conviction  of  a  community  upon  these  points. 

It  was  the  expressed  desire  of  the  committee  when  I  was  solicited  to  write  this  paper, 
that  it  should  be  "  a  plain,  practical  talk  in  regard  to  the  every  day  routine  of  a  superin- 
tendent's work,"  and  I  think  I  shall  begin  with  his  Sdation  to  the  Board  of  Educalion. 

A  superintendent's  relation  to  his  board  is  such,  that  he  should  be  a  man  of  keen  in- 
sight into  business  affairs  and  be  conversant  with  the  ways  of  business  men.  His  board 
of  education  are  taken  from  the  active  walks  of  life,  and  it  is  with  them  that  much  of  his 
work  for  the  good  of  the  schools  must  be  done.  Of  course,  the  superintendent  is  present 
at  all  meetings  of  the  board.  He  is  there  as  the  counsellor  of  his  board,  with  well 
thought-out  plans  to  suggest,  and  with  the  information  about  the  schools  that  will  enable 
him  to  keep  his  board  informed  in  regard  to  affairs,  so  that  wise  legislation  upon  their  part 
will  be  had.  It  is  his  duty  to  keep  the  board  informed  in  regard  to  all  matters  of  general 
interest  pertaining  to  the  schools  under  his  charge.  No  one  knows  the  defects  in  any  sys- 
tem of  schools  better  than  the  superintendent.  He  knows  whether  the  organization  is 
good,  whether  the  general  discipline  is  salutary,  and  whether  the  methods  of  instruction 
are  modem,  sensible,  and  based  upon  right  principles.  In  addition  to  this,  he  should 
keep  his  board  informed  in  r^ard  to  the  school  systems  of  other  cities ;  wherein  they  dif- 
fer from  the  one  with  which  he  is  connected,  how  they  are  organized,  governed  and  the 
methods  of  instruction  used  in  them.  Then  it  often  happens  that  boards  will  take  the 
necessary  action,  so  far  as  legislation  is  concerned,  but  fail  to  carry  it  into  effect,  because 
of  their  own  personal  business,  which  absorbs  all  their  time.  The  superintendent  must 
attend  to  this  and  do  a  great  deal  of  work  for  other  people,  in  order  to  get  these  matters 
carried  into  active  operation.  He  must  see  that  his  board  not  only  legislates  but  that  it 
does  what  it  has  decided  to  do. 

I  am  not  a  believer  in  policy.    We  see  too  many  men  held  In  subjection  by  it.    They 
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have  no  freedom  nor  Independence.  Yet  there  Sm  a  way  in  which  men  can  be  approached 
that  will  not  result  in  awaking  their  antagonism.  You  can  call  it  policy  or  good  sense,  it 
matters  very  little.  Every  superintendent  should  know  enough  to  take  advantage  of  it. 
He  should  seek  the  opportune  times  to  bring  important  matters  before  his  board.  There 
are  always  right  times  for  doing  right  things.  The  superintendent  must  have  the  good 
sense  to  seek  the  favorable  opportunities  and  to  know  when  to  act.  It  would  be  exceed- 
ingly bad  taste,  for  instance,  for  him  to  urge  upon  a  board  the  erection  of  a  new  house, 
the  purchase  of  a  large  bill  of  furniture,  or  the  change  of  text  books,  when  it  would  simply 
awaken  a  strong  opposition,  and  not  only  the  board  would  oppose  him  but  probably  the 
majority  of  the  citizens.  The  superintendent  must  know  the  public  pulse  and  be  guided 
by  it,  however  much  he  may  think  such  a  matter  ought  to  be  done.  Yet  he  must  not  be 
indiflferent  in  these  matters  and  rest  easy  and  wait  for  the  public  to  demand  improve- 
ments. He  must  be  pfogrettivt  and  oggreuive  in  his<  work,  but  be  sure  that  he  has  public 
sentiment  to  support  him.  In  short,  a  superintendent  must  use  good  common  sense  in 
everything  that  he  does. 

In  coutemplated  radical  changes,  my  experience  leads  me  to  suggest  that  the  better 
plan  is  to  bring  the  subject  flrst  before  the  proper  committee  of  the  board,  and  having  en- 
listed them  in  your  cause,  the  task  is  no  longer  a  great  one.  All  reformatory  measures 
meet  with  opposition  and  if  the  committee  aid  you,  you  will  be  stronger  in  your  presenta- 
tion and  better  able  to  meet  opposition. 

There  are  a  few  things  that  a  superintendent  should  not  do.  He  should  not  be  present 
at  the  board  meeting  when  his  own  application  is  under  consideration,  but  should  be 
present  wheu  the  selection  of  the  other  teachers  is  made.  He  should  not  persist  in  speak- 
ing and  talking  upon  all  questions  and  trivial  matters  that  come  before  the  board,  and 
bore  them  to  death  by  running  to  their  places  of  business  and  everlastingly  talking  to 
them.  I  know  of  good  superintendents,  flrst-rate  men,  men  of  good  Judgment,  excellent 
ideas,  and  withal  profound  scholars,  that  have  no  influence  because  of  this  besetment. 
Every  teachers'  association  has  them.  A  superintendent  should  not  carry  every  little  un- 
pleasant matter  to  his  board  and  thus  harass  them.  He  should  be  able  to  attend  to  every 
matter  of  detail  and  settle  all  cases  of  discipline,  and  settle  them  finally.  After  all,  the 
superintendent  is  to  serve  the  board  of  education  as  faithfully  as  he  can,  and  see  to  it  that 
he  carries  out  their  officially-expressed  action ;  he  is  their  agent  and  must  do  their  bid- 
ding. 

The  superintendent  is  generally  employed  a  considerable  time  before  his  term  of 
service  begins.  If  he  is  thoughtful  he  will  endeavor  to  have  everything  ready  before  the 
opening  of  schools.  Where  he  holds  over  from  year  to  year,  it  is  an  excellent  plan  at  the 
close  of  schools  in  June  to  get  the  committee  on  buildings  andtchool  property  to  make  a  gen- 
eral inspection  of  all  buildings,  including  furniture,  yards,  fences,  &c.  By  doing  this,  all 
repairs  are  attended  to  and  everything  is  in  readiness  for  the  opening  of  school  in  the  fall. 
Then  the  week  before  school  opens,  the  superintendent  should  make  a  tour  of  inspection 
and  see  if  the  Janitors  have  given  their  houses  a  general  cleaning,  scrubbing,  washing  of 
windows  and  furniture,  and  see  whether  the  yards  and  outhouses  are  in  good  sanitary 
condition. 

But  boards  of  education  do  not  employ  superintendents  for  this  purpose  chiefly.  They 
are  competent  and  quallfled  to  do  these  things.  It  is  the  vital  and  more  important  work 
of  supervising  the  instruction  of  this  vast  army  of  boys  and  girls  that  are  In  their  schools 
and  who  arc  soon  to  become  the  future  citisens.  It  is  for  this  work  that  boards  of  educa- 
tion employ  superintendents.  It  is  in  this  particular  that  boards  realize  their  incompe- 
tence, their  lack  of  qualification  and  general  fitness.  Hence  they  seek  a  man  who  is  qual- 
ified for  this  work ;  a  man  who  has  some  natural  aptitude,  understands  the  history  of  edu- 
cation and  the  philosophic  principles  underlying  the  science ;  a  man  who  has  had  the 
training  and  the  experience  as  a  teacher  which  will  make  him  an  expert.  It  is  to  him 
that  they  delegate  this  great  work.  He  is  made  the  chief  of  their  corps  of  Instructors,  the 
responsible  head,  to  whom  they  shall  look  for  results.  It  Is  the  general  results  after  all 
that  must  decide  as  to  the  efficiency  of  the  schools  in  any  locality ;  and  as  we  look  at  the 
work  done  in  many  of  our  cities  and  towns  and  see  the  general  efficiency  of  their  public 
schools,  we  are  compelled  to  acknowledge  that  in  a  great  measure  it  is  due  to  the  active 
work  of  competent  supervision.  Better  houses,  better  furniture,  better  appliances,  better 
courses  of  study,  and,  above  all,  better  teachers  have  been  secured. 

The  superintendent,  with  his  commission  from  the  board  and  with  definite  and  de- 
dslve  plans  in  mind,  proceeds  to  organize  his  schools. 
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Preceding  the  opening  of  schools  is  a  busy  time  for  him.  There  are  man}'  calls  at  his 
ofHce.  A  thousand  and  one  questions,  both  pertinent  and  impertinent,  must  be  answered. 
Hundreds  of  trifci  must  be  attended  to,  and  these  cannot  be  neglected.  If  there  be  such 
inclination  upon  his  part,  he  should  call  to  mind  the  answer  the  old  sculptor  gave  to  his 
visitor,  who  could  not  see  that  the  artist  had  accomplished  anything  by  a  month's  work 
upon  a  statue.  But  the  artist  pointed  with  pride  to  the  luster  of  the  eye,  to  the  grace  in 
the  form)  and  the  kindness  in  the  expression  of  the  countenance.  The  visitor  said,  these 
were  but  trilles.  "  Trifles!*^  said  the  old  man,  as  he  raised  himself  up  in  his  majestic  dig- 
nity, "  Yes,  they  are  only  trifles,  but  trifles  make  perfection,  and  perfection  is  no  trifle." 

It  has  been  our  practice  always  to  have  a  general  teachers'  meeting  on  the  Friday  be- 
fore school  opens.  We  come  together  after  the  summer's  vacation  feeling  strong, 
vigorous,  and  ready  for  the  year's  work.  This  is  the  first  meeting,  and  the  teachers  are 
all  glad  to  meet  and  greet  each  other  and  relate  the  incidents  and  pleasures  of  their  va- 
cation. It  is  at  this  meeting  that  the  general  plans  for  the  year's  work  are  presented ;  all 
changes  in  the  arrangement  of  the  course  of  study  arc  explained  ;  and  such  general  in- 
formation for  the  opening  of  schools,  as  becomes  uecesj^ary,  is  talked  about.  Teachers 
are  requested  to  visit  their  rooms  on  Saturday,  and  see  if  they  arc  ready  for  occupancy  on 
Monday.  I  am  glad  to  say  that  a  great  many  teachers  make  their  rooms  cheerful  and 
home  like,  so  that  the  bright  faces  of  the  boys  and  girls  are  not  saddened  by  being  re- 
ceived into  dusty,  den-like  rooms. 

At  this  meeting  the  superintendent  should,  in  a  few  earnest  words,  impress  upon  the 
minds  of  his  teachers  the  real  work  at  hand.  To  those  that  are  simply  returning  to  do 
over  again  another  year  of  faithful  service,  there  should  be  words  to  inspire  them  to 
profit  by  their  past  experience.  After  all,  experience  is  our  stock  in  trade,  and  if  it  fails 
to  give  us  good  returns  in  the  way  of  better  work,  then,  truly,  is  teaching  deteriorating. 

We  have  a  corps  of  31  teachers,  and  an  enrollment  of  nearly  1,400  pupils.  After  our 
final  examinations,  and  before  the  cards  are  given  to  the  pupils,  the  promotions  are  de- 
cided upon.  I  find  it  not  a  difficult  matter  to  have  a  personal  acquaintance  with  every 
pupil ;  to  know  him,  and  to  know  his  name.  With  this  personal  knowledge  and  in  com- 
pany with  the  teacher  of  the  room,  the  roll  is  cauva.<«tcd  and  the  promotions  are  deter- 
mined. First,  the  teacher's  personal  judgment  is  considered,  then  the  pupil's  grades  arc 
examined,— these  two,  with  my  own  personal  knowledge  and  a  desire  to  do  in  every  ca.se 
what  is  the  best  thing  for  the  pupil  are  the  elements  that  enter  into  the  consideration  of 
promotions.  After  this  has  been  attended  to  each  pupil  receives  a  card  with  his  grades 
and  marked  promoted  or  not  pronwUd. 

In  the  fall,  pupils  assemble  in  the  rooms  they  have  occupied  during  the  preceding 
year.  It  is  at  this  time  that  the  actual  transfers  are  made.  Beginning  with  our  8th  year 
grades,  transfers  are  made  to  the  high  school ;  then  from  the  7th  year  grades  to  the  8th 
year,  and  so  on  through  all  the  grades  in  all  the  buildings.  This  can  be  done  in  a  half- 
day,  and  the  whole  school  organized  and  ready  for  work. 

At  the  opening  of  schools  there  arc  many  pupils  to  be  assigned  to  places.  These  re- 
quire special  attention  at  the  hands  of  the  sui>erintendcnt.  He  is  the  one  to  assume  the 
responsibility  of  the  classification  of  all  pupils.  From  his  records  and  personal  knowl- 
edge those  who  have  attended  his  school  formerly  can  soon  be  disposed  of,  but  the  new 
pupils  will  have  to  be  examined.  To  do  this,  so  that  justice  will  be  done  the  pupil  and 
the  school,  requires  great  care. 

The  schools  are  now  at  work.  The  superintendent  goes  forth  on  his  mission  of  visit- 
ing. He  should  have  words  of  encouragement  and  good  cheer  for  each  school.  He  should 
put  himself  upon  friendly  relations  with  the  children,  and  inspire  them  with  an  earnest 
desire  to  do  a  year  of  faithful  hard  work. 

Having  made  the  round  and  reflected  upon  his  observation,  he  realizes  that  he  has 
teachers  who  arc  not  beginning  their  work  in  a  commendable  way,  to  say  the  least.  Some 
are  failing  to  secure  that  order  and  attention  necessary  for  their  own  good.  Others  have 
little  conception  of  what  to  do  and  how  to  do  it.  In  short,  the  superintendent  will  find  a 
number  of  inexperienced  and  incompetent  teachers  that  have  had  no  training  for  the 
work,  and  little  conception  of  what  teaching  is.  On  the  other  hand,  he  will  be  cheered 
by  the  fact  that  the  majority  of  his  teachers  arc  earnest  and  competent,  and  have  their 
work  well  in  hand.  Their  .schools  to  them  are  like  the  States  in  this  great  nation  of  ours, 
subordinate  to  the  general  government,  yet  free  and  independent  so  far  as  their  own  af- 
fairs are  concerned.  These  teachers  understand  the  value  of  a  system,  yet  have  that  free- 
dom and  personality  in  their  work  that  enables  them  to  teach  in  the  best  sense  of  the 
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word.    They  have  profited  by  their  experience,  and  being  prompted  by  a  true  spirit  of 

inquiry,  they  have  reached  out  and  adopted  methods,  which,  if  not  original,  are  their 

own. 

But  I  must  continue  the  narration  of  my  routine  work.  As  soon  as  possible  I  hold  grade 

meetings.    By  bringing  the  teachers  of  only  one  grade  together  all  are  interested  in  w^hat 

is  said.  A  free  discussion  of  the  work  takes  place.  And  a  superintendent  who  does  not 
listen  to  the  kind  suggestions  and  advice  of  his  teachers,  had  better  resign.    At  these 

meetings  work  is  a.ssigned  for  two  months,  but  with  the  understanding  that  the  quality 
of  the  work  shall  never  be  sacrificed  for  quantity,  nor  shall  the  teachers  be  restricted  to 
the  amount  assigned.  This  is  done  that  there  may  be  uniformity  in  results.  Successful 
teachers  grive  their  methods  and  manner  of  teaching,  but  uniformity  in  this  is  not  re- 
quired. I  have  regarded  it  of  doubtful  propriety  to  organize  these  grade  meetings  into 
regular  class  exercises  and  teach  the  teachers.  Yet  one  is  much  inclined  to  do  so,  espe- 
cially, when  the  majority  in  any  grade  are  poor  in  scholarship.  It  is  better  simply  to  dis- 
cuss difTerent  methods  of  teaching  a  subject,  and  to  point  out  the  faults  in  many  of  the 
unphilosophic  methods  that  are  common.  It  is  the  superintendent's  duty  to  do  this,  al- 
though it  may  result,  in  a  great  measure,  in  mere  imitation  by  some  teachers.  After  all, 
there  is  considerable  good  teaching  done  by  just  such  teachers.  But  a  presentation  of 
good  methods  by  the  superintendent  will  stimulate  the  better  class  of  teachers  to  think 
more  carefully,  to  weigh  more  considerately  their  experience,  and  to  originate  better 
methods  for  themselves.  If  any  superintendent  is  successful  in  getting  his  teachers  to  do 
this,  he  will  no  longer  be  troubled  by  sad  doubts  that  the  children  under  his  general  care 
are  not  receiving  that  training  that  will  better  fit  them  for  life.  Besides  the  grade  meet- 
ings, which  occur  four  or  five  times  a  year  for  each  grade,  we  hold  general  teachers'  meet- 
ings on  alternate  Friday  afternoons,  beginning  at  3:45  and  continuing  for  one  hour  and  a 
quarter.  At  these  meetings  we  have  studied  and  discussed  Currie's  Common  School  Edu- 
cation. These  general  meetings  also  afford  an  opportunity  to  inform  the  teachers  upon 
the  general  management  and  discipline  of  the  schools,  and  to  make  such  general  criti- 
cisms as  sometimes  become  necessary. 

I  find  that  this  paper  is  growing  too  long,  and  that  I  have  not  my  story  of  a  week  in 
my  schoolrooms  half  told.  Suffice  it  to  say,  in  conclusion,  that  we  have  four  written  ex- 
aminations each  year,  and  that  the  superintendent  prepares  the  lists  of  examination 
questions.    This  is  a  week  in  his  office. 

Again,  he  assumes  the  general  control  and  discipline  of  the  schools.  While  individual 
teachers  are  held  responsible  for  the  government  of  their  schools,  they  must  be  sustained 
by  the  superintendent.  -How  this  can  be  done  the  limit  of  my  time  will  not  allow  me  to 
discuss.    Neither  have  I  time  to  speak  of  reports  and  the  collating  of  statistics. 

In  addition  to  the  above  I  have  always  made  it  a  rule  to  teach  one  class  in  the  high 
school.  I  do  this  for  several  reasons,  among  which  are,  that  I  may  be  actually  teaching  ; 
that  no  class  graduate  without  my  personal  knowledge  of  their  attainments ;  and  be- 
cause I  love  to  teach.  Taking  it  all  in  all,  the  superintendent  is  about  the  busiest  man 
with  whom  I  am  acquainted. 


ADDRESS  OF  WELCOME. 


BY  W.  A.   DUNCAN,  ESQ.,  SECRETARY  OF  THE  CHAUTAUQUA  ASSEMBLY. 

There  are  welcomes  and  welcomes.  Not  Ion;;  ago,  j on rn eying  east  in  a 
railway  car,  I  stepped  to  the  platform  at  one  of  the  principal  depots,  leaving  my 
overcoat  and  satchel  on  the  seat.  Upon  returning,  I  found  a  lady  qnietly  tak- 
ing possession  of  my  place,  remarking  to  her  companions,  **i'm  all  right, 
girls,  make  yonrselves  at  home."  Of  course,  she  was  perfectly  "welcome"  to 
my  seat,  ander  those  circumstances,  and  I  sought  a  resting  place  across  the 
aisle.    This  was  one  welcome. 

Presently  a  gentlemen  came  from  the  other  end  of  the  car  and  entered  into 
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conversation  with  her.  She  said,  ''I  elosed  school  only  ten  days  ago,"  and  then  I 
knew  she  was  a  school  teacher.  She  said,  "I  am  on  my  way  to  Saratoga,"  and 
then  I  knew  she  was  the  N.  Y.  State  Teachers'  Association,  on  its  way  not  to 
Chautauqua  for  an  intellectual  tonic,  but  to  Saratoga  in  search  of  a  laxa- 
tive. 

She  continued,  "I  have  been  here  only  a  week,  and  have  attended  six  tea- 
parties,  three  concerts,  twq  picnics,  a  festival,  had  any  quantity  of  calls,  and 
the  loveliest  rides  I  ever  had.  Don't  you  think  that  perfectly  delightful?" 
That  was  another  welcome ;  and  such  a  one  as  we  extend  to  the  officers  and 
teachers  of  the  Ohio  Teachers'  Association.  We  welcome  you  to  our  groves, 
our  beautiful  lake,  our  Hall  of  Philosophy,  and  Museum,  and  best  of  all,  to  our 
Chancellor.  We  welcome  you,  because  you  by  your  work  are  intimately  con- 
nected with  us.  There  are  four  great  educational  forces  or  colleges  in  the  uni- 
versity of  the  world.     The  home,  the  church,  society  and  the  school. 

The  child's  character  is  moulded  for  good  or  for  evil,  as  the  best  elements  in 
these  four  colleges  influence  his  child-life.  Chautauqua  represents  the  high- 
est development  of  all  four  of  these  forces,  and  there  is  here  a  bond  of  sympa- 
thy for  the  workers  in  each  department. 

We  welcome  you  from  Ohio  with  especial  delight  because  of  the  magnifi- 
cent result  of  your  work.  A  State  which  is  known  as  the  mother  of  presidents, 
of  statesmen  and  of  warriors,  must  have  something  in  its  educational  system 
to  command  the  respect  and  admiration  of  its   neighbors.     States  do  not  by 

accident  become  mighty  in  the  councils  of  a  nation,  whether  in  war  or  in 
peace.     Sparta  educated  her  children  as  warriors,  and  taught  them  to  love  the 

camp  and  the  battlefield,  and  to  believe  that  it  was  dishonor  to  turn  their  backs 

to  the  enemy;  and  for  centuries  she  ruled  the  world. 

Jewish  mothers  have  taught  for  4,000  years  the  simple  faith  of  Abraham  to 
the  children,  tfnd  an  hundred  persecutions,  baptizing  them  with  fire  and  with 
blood,  have  not  been  able  to  extinguish  a  people  who  cling  to  the  faith  of  their 
childhood. 

I  believe  in  the  higher  education,  but  more  than  all  I  believe  in  that  educa- 
tion which  reaches  the  children — the  public  school  system  of  our  States. 

There  are  some  things  which  are  learned  in  our  public  schools  which  are 
of  as  much  value  as  the  technical  teaching — the  influences  which  go  out  from 
the  teacher's  life  and  character,  which  make  boys  and  girls  look  into  teachers' 
faces,  and  seeing  their  manly  and  womanly  ideals,  long  to  reproduce  in  their 
own  lives  that  which  they  so  admire  there,  and  the  daily  discipline  of  the  school- 
room, often  irksome  to  the  scholar  when  passing  through  it,  yet  — if  con- 
tinued,— changing  the  restless,  thoughtless  boy  into  the  careful,  patient,  con- 
quering man ;  able  to  bear  the  trials  of  life,  abide  by  its  discipline,  overcome 
its  difficulties  and  resist  its  temptations. 

There  is  one  element  of  power  in  the  teacher's  work  which  cannot  be 
ignored,  and  that  is  love — that  love  which  makes  plain  things  beautiful,  which 
overlooks  defects,  which  sees  in  every  child  in  the  school-room  the  possibilities 
of  something  good  and  helpful  to  society, — that  labors  unselfishly,  not  for  the 
visible  reward  but  for  that  reward  which  comes  from  a  knowledge  of  the  fact 
that  we  are  helping  to  lift  souls  into  a  higher  and  better  life,  bringing  them  out 
of  darkness  into  light,  and  leading  them  from  the  unlovely  into  the  lovely. 

This  is  your  work ;  and  because  it  is  your  work,  because  you  bring  light 
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and   life  into  our  homes  and  bless  our  children,  we  welcome  you  to  Chautau- 
qua, to  its  grounds,  to  our  homes,  and  our  hearts. 

RESPONSE  BY  DR.   R.  W.  STEVENSON,  OF  COLUMBUS. 

In  behalf  of  the  Ohio  Teachers'  Associatidu,  I  thank  you,  sir,  for  these 
generous  words  of  hearty  welcome.  We  appreciate  them  because  we  know  you 
deeply  sympathize  with  us  and  because  you  are  united  with  us  in  the  great 
work  of  education — that  education  which  includes  everything  that  elevates  and 
refines  and  gives  culture  to  body,  mind,  and  spirit.  We  congratule  you  as  the 
representative  of  the  Chautauqua  Association  on  the  remarkable  success  of 
your  stupendous  enterprise,  and  bow  in  acknowledgment  of  the  help  it  has 
been  to  us  and  to  Ohio  teachers  in  the  remotest  and  obscurest  districts  of  our 
commonwealth.  Teachers  from  all  parts  of  our  great  State  hail  with  delight 
and  gratitude  the  reading  circle  organized  under  the  auspices  of  the  Chautau- 
qua Association.  We  believe  that  your  enterprise  was  God  inspired  in  its 
conception,  Qod-approved  in  its  inception,  and  God-blessed  in  its  influence  for 
good. 

We  shall  enjoy  the  pure  and  invigorating  air  of  lake  Chautauqua,  and  much 
more  the  literary  spirit  that  pervades  these  cool  groves  and  these  temples  yon 
have  erected  and  dedicated  to  art,  science,  literature  and  religion. 

We  used  to  meet  at  Put-in-Bay,  where  a  different  sort  of  spirit  pervaded  the 
atmosphere,  and  to  catch  it,  it  was  necessary  for  the  weaker  brethren  to  imag- 
ine the  existence  of  the  symptoms  of  cholera. 

As  our  victims — the  children  of  Ohio  are  not  with  us,  the  supple  branches 
of  your  beautiful  trees  will  not  be  harmed  by  the  fair  hands  of  our  lady  teach- 
ers, who  so  skillfully  train  the  youth  of  the  State  in  the  way  they  should  go. 

You  see  from  our  appearance  that  Ohio  takes  good  care  of  her  educators, — 
we  are  well  fed  and  well  clad.  There  is  only  one  Dowdy  person  amongst  us 
and  you  will  find  him  upon  acquaintance,  if  not  beautiful  in  his  exterior,  like 
the  good  old  lady's  preacher,  to  have  most  beautiful  "inards."  Nor  must  you 
assail  us  without  good  cause,  for  we  have  with  us  one  whom  we  may  let  Loos  to 
defend  us.  He  has  never  lost  a  battle,  nor  will  he  ever  cease  to  wield  his  jaw- 
bone against  the  educational  Philistines  till  all  are  routed  with  dreadful 
slaughter.  We  also  carry  with  us  a  live  Cole  which  sometimes  kindleth  so 
great  a  fire  that  no  one  can  escape  without  Bums.  Again,  I  thank  you  for 
your  cordial  greeting.  We  shall  address  ourselves  to  the  work  of  the  Associa- 
tion which  is  laid  out  for  this  meeting,  most  cordially  inviting  you  to  take 
part  with  us  in  our  discussions  and  deliberations. 


INAUGURAL  ADDRESS. 


BY  DR.   A.  SCHUYLER,  PRESIDENT  OF  THE  GENERAL  ASSOCIATION. 

FeUow  Teachers:— We  have  reason  to  cougratulate  ourselves  on  our  dcliprhtful  sur- 
roundings. Though  we  accept,  with  gratitude,  after  a  year  of  labor,  the  opportunities 
for  recreation  afforded  by  this  beautiful  place,  yet  we  are  here,  not  chiefly  for  pastime, 
but  for  encouragement,  for  inspiration,  and  for  professional  improvement. 

Let  me  thank  you  for  the  honor  you  have  conferred  by  choosing  me  to  pi-eside  over  your 
deUl)erations.    I  crave  your  indulgence,  and  hope  that  all  our  proceedings  may  be  char- 
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actcrlzcd  by  good  will,  aud  that  this  annual  gathering  may  be  both  interesting  and  profit- 
able to  all  who  are  here  assembled. 

This  distinguished  body  has,  on  many  former  occasions,  been  addressed  by  able  men 
and  gifted  women,  on  various  topics  of  vital  importance  to  the  profession.  It  would  seem 
that  the  list  of  subjects  must  be  well  nigh  exhausted,  and  that  nothing  remains  but  to 
reconsider  what  has  heretofore  been  discussed.  Though  this  may,  in  a  measure,  be  true, 
yet  liave  not  certain  subjects  been  made  more  prominent  than  others  of  perhaps  equal 
importance  ?  An  apology  for  this  course  can  be  found  in  the  fact  that  certain  things  are 
forced  upon  our  attention,  in  our  dally  work,  by  the  very  exigencies  of  our  profession. 

Let  us,  however,  for  a  brief  hour,  turn  aside  from  topics  strictly  professional,  and 
study  a  subject  interesting  to  all  classes  of  society,  yet  one  which  we,  as  teachers,  have 
unrivaled  facilities  for  investigating.  Permit  me,  therefore,  to  invite  your  attention  to 
the  consideration  of  the  following  subject : 

TU£  SENSIBILITY,  ITS  PHENOMENA.  AND  EDUCATION. 

The  time  was,  when  the  athlete,  such  as  Samson,  Goliath,  or  Hcrcnles,  was  the  hero. 
Physical  perfection  was  worshipped.  The  victor  at  the  Olympic  games  was  more  honored 
than  he  who  directed  the  affairs  of  state,  and  his  praise  was  sung  by  Pindar,  in  immortal 
verse.  Later,  the  military  commander  was  the  hero.  The  man  most  highly  honored 
must  have  the  talents  of  a  general,  and  be  able  to  marshal  great  armies,  and  win  victories 
for  his  stiite.  Then  tlie  statcHman  and  the  lawgiver  came  to  the  front :  then  the  orator,  the 
philosopher,  the  poet,  the  historian,  the  artist,  and  the  scholar.  This  order  is  not  strictly 
successive ;  for  all  of  these  classes,  still  hold,  more  or  less,  a  place  in  the  regard  of  man- 
kind. But  has  not  ihe  time  come,  when  the  heart  is  to  be  honored  as  well  as  the  head? 
Physical  perfection  is  not  to  be  lost  sight  of,  neither  is  intellectual  perfection  to  be  un- 
derrated ;  but  is  not  the  perfection  of  the  sensibility,  not  solely  in  its  ethical  part,  but  in 
its  totality,  as  important  as  that  of  the  body,  or  of  the  intellect  ?  Here  are  found  power- 
ful elements  of  character.  Here  is  the  inner  sanctuary,  the  holy  of  holies,  in  which  arc 
concealed  the  profoundest  mysteries  of  our  being.  A  man  is  but  imperfectly  known,  when 
known  simply  as  a  physical  or  an  Intellectual  being.  To  be  known  as  he  is,  he  must  stand 
revealed  as  to  his  affections  and  desires.  Is  hesflfish  or  generous?  Is  ho  envious  or 
magnanimous?  Is  he  deceitful  or  openhearted?  Is  he  honest  or  dishonest?  Is  he 
pure  or  is  his  heart  a  cage  of  unclean  birds  ?  These,  and  many  other  questions,  we  must 
be  able  correctly  to  answer,  or  we  can  not  be  said  to  know  our  man.  He  may  be  beautiful 
in  person  and  accomplished  in  manners,  his  intellect  may  be  clear  and  powerful,  his  im- 
agination brilliant,  his  knowledge  vast,  and  his  powers  of  persuasion  overmastering ;  yet 
if  he  is  selfish,  or  mendacious,  or  revengeful,  or  dishonest,  if  he  regards  his  own  Interests 
as  supreme,  if  he  hesitates  not  to  disregard  the  interests  and  the  rights  of  others,  he  is  to 
be  distrusted  rather  than  admired,  to  be  shunned  rather  than  sought  after. 

The  opportunities  for  the  study  of  the  phenomena  of  the  sensibility,  enjoyed  by 
teachers,  are  unrivaled.  Most  people  learn  the  art  of  concealment,  if  not  of  deception, 
and  hesitate  not  to  apply  it  in  every  day  life ;  but  children  are  commonly  open-hearted, 
or  at  most,  mere  beginners  in  the  art  of  deceit.  What  an  opportunity  is  here  afforded 
for  the  study  of  the  human  heart !  Let  me  exhort  you  to  make  the  most  of  it,  by  all  the 
means  at  your  command. 

Psychologists  have,  with  few  exceptions,  agreed  in  classifying  the  phenomena  of  the 
soul,  as  cognitions,  feelings,  and  volitions.  Some  have  subordinated  the  feelings  to  the 
cognitions,  while  others  have  subordinated  the  volitions  to  the  feelings.  There  is,  how- 
ever, good  reason  for  the  ordinary  classification.  The  sensations  derived  through  the 
five  senses  are  clearly  distinguishable  from  the  perceptions  of  which  they  are  the  con- 
ditions. Though  knowledge  is  the  condition  of  emotion,  afifection,  or  desire,  yet  knowl- 
edge is  not  emotion,  nor  afiectlon,  nor  desire. 

The  word  which  is  best  adapted,  as  the  generic  term,  expressive  of  all  the  phenomena 
of  the  sensibility,  is  feeling.  Certain  writers  use  the  word  emotion,  thinking  perhaps,  that 
the  word  feeling  is  too  vulgar,  or  is  associated  with  the  sensation  of  touch  :  but  the  word 
emotion  is  too  specific  ;  that  is,  it  is  not  sufficiently  generic.  The  sensation  experienced, 
for  example,  through  the  sense  of  taste  or  smell,  or  the  pain  from  a  wound  or  other  in- 
jury, cannot,  with  propriety,  be  called  an  emotion,  yet  it  is  feeling.  All  the  phenomena 
of  the  .sensibility  are  feelings,  though  not  all  are  emotions. 

Before  examining  the  feelings  in  detail,  we  shall  first  consider  the  nature  of  feelings 
in  general,  their  qualities  aud  law.*;!.    Feelings  are  agitationiof  the  soul  of  which  it  is  con 
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sdous.  As  phenomeua,  they  are  objects  of  consclouBnefis,  and  are  thus  known.  They 
embrace  all  those  psychical  phenomena  not  included  in  cognitions  or  volitions.  In  feel- 
ing, the  soul  is  chiefly  passive  in  the  reception  of  the  stimulus,  or  exciting  cause ;  yet  it 
is  chiefly  active  In  the  response,  though  not  voluntarily,  but  constitutionally  or  auto- 
nomically  active. 

Feelings  have  peculiarities  which  distinguish  them  from  one  another.  In  addition  to 
these  characteristics,  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  if  somewhat  intense,  either  pleasurable 
or  painful,  or  if  milder,  agreeable  or  disagreeable. 

Pleasure  accompanies  normal  activity  or  excitement.  The  pleasure  is,  in  general, 
most  agreeable,  when  it  involves  the  activity  or  excitement,  in  due  degree  or  duration, 
of  the  greatest  number  of  sympathetic  powers  or  susceptibilities.  The  activity  or  excite- 
ment is  excessive,  when  its  degree  of  intensity  is  greater,  or  its  period  of  duration  is 
longer,  than  the  organ,  the  power,  or  susceptibility  can  endure  without  injury.  The  ac- 
tivity or  excitement  is  defective,  when  its  degree  of  intensity  is  less,  or  its  period  of  dura- 
tion is  shorter  than  the  full  gratification  of  the  power  or  susceptibility  requires.  The 
most  intense  pleasures  are,  in  general,  short  lived— they  cannot  be  long  endured.  The 
soul  returns,  with  satisfaction,  to  the  less  intense,  but  more  prolonged  eujoyments. 

Fain  accompanies  abnormal  activity  or  passivity.  Not  only  does  excess  or  defect 
of  the  activity  or  excitement  of  a  power  or  susceptibility,  in  degree  or  duration,  diminish 
or  frustrate  the  pleasure  attending  normal  activity,  but  it  induces  irregular  or  abnormal 
action,  thus  causing  pain.  Injury  or  lesion  of  any  part  of  the  body  is  a  cause  of  pain,  of- 
ten intense  and  prolonged.  The  injury  is  physical,  but  the  pain  is  psychical.  It  may  be 
poetically  described  as  the  sympathy  of  the  soul  with  the  body.  It  calb  attention  to  the 
injury,  and  guards  against  further  injury,  and  this  seems  to  be  its  purpose. 

Feeling  is  related  both  to  the  Intellect  and  to  the  will,  and  in  a  greater  or  less  degree, 
usually  accompanies  their  action.  A  violent  agitation  of  the  feelings  is  unfavorable  to 
Intellectual  activity  ;  but  the  zest  or  satisfaction  accompanying  normal  mental  action,  is 
both  an  Incentive  to  study,  and  an  aid  to  success.  The  anticipation  of  agreeable  or  dis- 
agreeable feelings  stimulates  the  will  to  choose  the  conditions  necessary  to  secure  the  one 
or  to  avoid  the  other. 

The  feelings  have  their  natural  language  by  which  they  may  be  understood,  such  as 
facial  expression,  gesture,  tone  of  the  voice,  smiling  and  frowning,  laughing  and  crying. 

Neither  pleasure  nor  pain  appears  by  itself,  fys  an  isolated  phenomenon,  but  is  al- 
ways the  accomi>animent  of  some  special  nervous  stimulus,  or  the  activity  of  some  power 
of  the  soul,  or  the  afiTection  of  some  susceptibility.  A  pleasurable  feeling  whose  intensity 
exceeds  a  certain  degree,  or  whose  continuance  is  prolonged  beyond  a  certain  duration, 
becomes  disagreeable  or  even  painful.  Variety  Is  agreeable ;  monotony  is  disagreeable* 
Change  from  one  pleasure  to  an  equal  pleasure  affords  satisfaction,  and  hence,  in  average 
cases,  tends  to  promote  enjoyment.  This  law  is  an  instance  of  beneficence.  Herein  lies 
the  value  of  change,  in  kind  or  degree  of  activity.  The  effect  of  monotony  or  uniformity 
is  relieved  by  intermlttence,  as  in  the  pleasures  of  the  table. 

Diasatisfactlou  is  diminished  or  satisfaction  is  increased,  when  one  finds  his  condition 
preferable  to  that  of  another ;  and  satisfaction  is  diminished  or  dissatisfaction  increased 
when  one  finds  his  condition  Inferior  to  that  of  another. 

Nature  accommodates  itself  to  circumstances,  as  seen  in  the  tendency  to  insensibility 
when  pain  is  excessive  or  long  continued.  This  is  also  seen  in  the  quiet  comfort  attend- 
ing customary  pursuits,  and  the  sense  of  loss  or  disquiet  following  the  interruption  of 
habit.  The  desire  of  novelty  and  the  force  of  habit  play  against  one  another— the  one 
arousing  from  lethargy,  the  other  checking  hasty  expedients.  This  is  another  instance 
of  beneficent  law.  Confllctive  states,  when  simultaneous,  result  in  discord.  A  sudden 
transition  produces  a  shock,  and  whether  joyous  or  sad,  is  injurious,  and  may  even  prove 
disastrous.    Hence  sudden  frights  should  be  guarded  ogainst. 

The  feelings,  though  all  strictly  phenomena  of  the  soul,  may  be  roughly  classified  as 
the  physical,  the  vital,  and  the  psychical.  Each  of  these  is  susceptible  of  division  and 
subdivision. 

The  physical  feelings  are  esi>6cially  related  to  the  excitement  of  certain  portions  of 
the  organism.  They  are  divided  into  sensations,  appetites,  and  instincts.  The  sensations 
are  the  accompaniments  of  special  nervous  excitements.  The  appetites  are  periodical 
cravings  for  gratification.  The  instincts  are  constitutional  Impulses  directed  to  securfs 
^e  good  of  the  individual  or  of  ^e  race, 
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The  vital  feelings  are  related  to  the  health  of  the  system,  and  may  be  claased  as  th« 
semie  of  rest  or  fatigue,  of  vigor  or  languor,  and  of  health  or  sickness. 

The  psychical  feelings  are  purely  states  of  the  sensibility,  though  incidentally  related 
to  physical  states.  They  may,  in  general,  be  called  emotions,  but  in  certain  cases,  bo- 
come  affections  or  desires. 

In  this  discussion,  we  shall  pass,  without  further  notice,  the  physical  and  the  vital 
feelings,  and  consider  those  purely  psychical— the  emotions,  the  affections,  and  the  de- 
sires. 

An  emotion  is  the  agitation  of  the  sensibility,  purely  psychical,  though  it  may  have 
physical  antecedents  or  consequents.  It  may  be  likened  to  ripples  on  the  surface  of 
water.  Affections  and  desires  are  emotions  w^ith  a  current.  In  affection,  the  current  is 
directed  outward  to  an  external  object ;  in  desire,  the  current  is  directed  inward  to  self. 

Emotions  of  the  first  class  are  those  arising  from  general  conditions,  favorable  or  un- 
favorable to  enjoyment.  These  emotions  may  be  grouped  in  pairs  of  opposites,  as  cheer- 
fulness and  dejection,  self-satisfaction  and  self-dissatisfaction,  self-complacency  and  self- 
displacency,  self-congratulation  and  self-reproach,  self-sufficiency  and  self-depreciation. 

Cheerfulness  is  a  state  characterized  by  agreeable  emotions  of  moderate  intensity  and 
indefinite  duration?  It  is  promoted  by  certain  conditions,  as  good  health,  sanguine  tem- 
I>erament,  amiable  disposition,  good  fortune,  satisfactory  social  relations,  encouraging 
prospects  for  the  future,  and  the  approval  of  good  men  and  of  God.  Dejection  is  the  op- 
posite of  cheerfulness,  and  is  caused  by  contrary  conditions. 

Self-satisfaction  is  the  emotion  which  a  person  feels  in  view  of  his  excellencies,  real 
or  imaginary.  It  may  arise  in  consideration  of  physical  superiority— strength,  agility,  or 
beauty,  or  from  intellectual  endowments  or  attaiumenta— genius,  talent,  knowledge, 
skill,  or  other  accomplishments.  Self-dissatisfaction  is  the  emotion  which  a  person  feels 
in  view  of  his  defects. 

Self-complacency  and  self-displacency  are  analogous  to  self-satisfaction  and  self -dis- 
satisfaction, but  have  especial  reference  to  moral  considerations. 

Self -congratulation  or  self-reproach  arises  in  view  of  a  deed  nobly  or  ignobly  done. 
Exultation  or  chagrin  arises  in  view  of  success  or  failure,  and  hence  regards  the  result, 
irrespective  of  the  means  employed. 

The  conditions,  manifestations,  and  laws  of  these  emotions,  may  be  studied  with  ad- 
vantage by  teachers,  and  the  discoveries  made  applied  in  promoting  the  happiness  of 
their  pupils.  Example  is  contagious.  Cheerfulness  begets  cheerfulness ;  also  pleasant 
surroundings  and  sympathy  with  nature  conduce  to  cheerfulness,  A  worthy  character 
and  worthy  deeds  cannot  fail  to  afford  the  satisfaction  of  self-respect. 

Emotions  of  the  second  class  are  the  sesthetic.  The  sentiment  of  taste  is  agreeably  or 
disagreeably  affected,  according  as  the  object  presented  is  novel  or  commonplace,  sym- 
metrical or  deformed,  harmonious  or  discordant,  gniaceful  or  awkward,  beautiful  or  ugly, 
sublimit  or  ridiculous. 

The  conditions  for  the  gratification  of  the  pleasures  of  taste  are  readily  discovered, 
and  can  be  pointed  out  to  children  and  may  be  understood  and  applied  by  them. 

Beauty  is  found  in  great  profusion,  both  in  nature  and  in  art :— in  nature,  through 
countless  diversities  of  landscape,  adorned  with  hill  and  dale,  and  winding  stream,  and 
silvery  lake,  and  distant  mountain  range,  with  azure  sky  and  floating  clouds,  with  trees 
and  bowers,  with  fields  of  grass  and  waving  grain,  with  living  forms  and  hum  of  bees, 
and  song  of  birds,  and  merry  sports  of  childhood  ;  in  art,  in  ground  and  dwelling,  park 
and  palace,  in  matchless  form  of  sculptured  marble,  in  speaking  canvass,  in  the  melody 
of  the  human  v«ice,  or  harmony  of  orchestral  band,  in  the  persuasive  words  of  eloquence, 
or  in  the  divine  creations  of  poetic  power. 

The  aesthetic  sense  is  susceptible,  and  its  cultivation  adds  much  to  the  enjoyment  of 
life.  The  love  of  the  beautiful  affords  innocent  enjoyment,  and  tends  to  destroy  the  de- 
sire for  d^frading  pleasures.  It  becomes,  by  cultivation,  delicate  and  discriminating,  and 
as  a  disinterested  sentiment,  it  serves  as  a  check  to  the  more  selfish  affections  and  desires. 

Emotions  of  the  third  class  are  the  ethical.  Moral  acts  involve  the  intellect,  the  sen- 
sibility and  the  will.  The  intellect  discovers  the  right ;  the  ethical  sense  feels  the  obli- 
gation ;  the  will  decides  and  executes.  Man  discovers  that  he  is  under  moral  law :  that 
this  law  places  him  under  obligation  to  promote  the  welfare  of  mankind  ;  and  that  it  is 
right  to  obey  the  moral  law,  and  wrong  to  disobey. 

Acts  Involving  right  and  wrong  are  accompanied  by  three  distinct  classes  of  ethical 
•motions.    Preceding  the  act,  there  is  a  sense  of  obligation  to  do  the  right  and  avoid  th« 
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wrong.  Preeeding,  aceompanylng  and  following  the  act,  th0re  is  a  sense  of  responsibility 
for  the  oonsequences.  Following  the  act,  there  is  a  sense  of  reoompense— for  a  right  act, 
the  approyal  of  conscience,  for  a  wrong  one,  the  disapproval  of  conscience,  in  a  feeling  of 
guilt  or  remorse. 

Aoooiding  as  the  conscience  is  cultivated  or  neglected,  it  becomes  keenly  sensitive  t9 
right  and  wrong,  or  IndifTerent  to  the  claims  of  moral  obligation.  Children  are  to  be 
trained  to  proper  moral  habiU,  which  are  to  be  reinforced  by  right  moral  feelings,  and 
fortified  by  correet  moral  principles.  Opportunities  should  be  afforded  them  for  the  ex- 
ercise of  the  moral  virtues,  such  as  honesty,  generosity,  and  veracity,  taking  care  that  they 
be  guarded  against  a  wrong  decision— that,  in  the  trial,  the  temptation  be  not  too  great 
for  their  strength.  No  hazardous  experiment  should  be  made;  for  as  every  victory 
strengthens  moral  character,  so  every  defect  weakens  virtue.  While  our  papers  are  filled 
with  the  details  of  crime  too  shocking  to  see  the  light  of  day,  and  our  prisons  are  crowded 
with  criminals,  we  should  not  be  remiss  in  the  work  of  moral  instruction.  The  objects, 
both  of  the  lesthetical  and  the  ethical  emotions,  can  be  represented  by  the  imagination, 
and  thus  become  the  source  of  good,  in  the  absence  of  the  objects  which  originally  called 
them  forth.  The  imagination  can  be  made  to  render  a  great  service  in  the  work  of  educa- 
tion by  creating  pictures  or  idealB  of  the  beautiful  and  the  good. 

The  emotions  thus  far  considered,  though  induced  by  external  objects,  are  simply 
subjective  agitations  of  the  sensibility,  more  or  less  violent.  They  are  agitations  without 
a  current,  like  ripples  on  the  surface  of  water  otherwise  still ;  but  when  an  emotion  has  a 
current,  it  becomes  an  affection,  a  desire,  or  an  aversion.  It  becomes  an  affection,  when 
going  out  to  an  object  in  love  or  hatred ;  it  becomes  a  desire,  when  seeking  to  appropriate 
a  loved  object<f  it  becomes  an  aversion,  when  seeking  to  repel  an  object  of  dislike  or 
hatred. 

Passion  is  violent  or  controlling  affection  or  desire.  Inclination  is  the  tendency  of  the 
affections  or  desires  to  affect  others,  or  to  gratify  ourselves.  Disposition  is  the  prevailing 
spirit  or  character.  Propensity  is  the  constitutional  bent  or  proneness  which  gives  direc- 
tion to  the  inclinations. 

The  affections  are  divided  into  two  classes— the  benevolent  affections,  characterized 
by  kindness  or  love,  and  the  malevolent,  characterized  by  dislike  or  hatred. 

A  benevolent  affection  is  an  Interest  in  an  object,  an  inclination  toward  it,  an  attach- 
ment to  it,  with  a  disposition  to  do  It  good.  The  inclination,  attachment,  and  benevolent 
intention,  follow  naturally,  yet  not  necessarily  from  the  interest  which  the  object  excites. 
Though  the  benevolent  affections  may,  in  general,  be  characterized  as  love,  yet  they  may 
be  more  definitely  designated  by  specific  names,  under  which  they  may  be  the  more 
clearly  discussed. 

Sympathy  is  feeling  with  others  as  they  feel.  It  has  its  origin  in  the  social  nature  of 
man.  As  the  music  of  one  instrument  causes  another  to  vibrate  in  unison  with  the  first, 
so  a  feeling  in  one  person  Induces  a  fellow-feeling  in  another.  Sympathy  often  becomes 
contagious,  affecting  an  entire  company.  It  is  fostered  by  the  satisfaction  which  we  ex- 
perience when  our  emotions  harmonize  with  the  agreeable  emotions  of  others.  It  is  not, 
however,  restricted  to  feelings  of  pleasure,  but  is  extended  to  those  of  sadness  or  distress. 
Through  sympathy,  we  not  only  rejoice  with  those  who  rejoice,  but  weep  with  those  who 
weep. 

Personal  experience,  or  at  least  some  knowledge  or  conception  of  a  feeling,  and  of  the 
signs  which  Indicate  it,  is  a  condition  of  sympathy.  Community  of  interests,  of  circum- 
stances or  opinions,  of  hopes  or  fears,  of  business  or  profession,  except  in  case  of  rivalry, 
tends  to  promote  sympathy.  The  tendency  to  sympathy  is  checked  by  the  press  of  busi- 
ness, by  a  selfish  disposition  or  irascible  temper,  by  avarice,  ambition,  or  disparity  In  age, 
education,  temperament,  or  social  position.  Sympathy  is  often  the  beginning  of  friend- 
ship or  of  love,  and  is  powerful  and  far-reaching  In  its  Influence.  The  general  cultivation 
of  sympathy  would  check  cruelty  and  tend  to  restore  harmony  between  the  various  classes 
of  society,  as  the  rich  and  the  poor,  the  capitalist  and  the  laborer,  the  educated  and  the 
uneducated. 

Pity,  compassion,  and  mercy  are  kindred  feelings,  having  their  origin  in  the  sympathy 
excited  by  the  sufferings  of  others. 

Pity  regards  Us  object,  not  only  as  suffering,  but  as  weak  or  helpless,  and  henoe  as  in- 
ferior, at  least  in  respect  to  the  fact  that  awakens  pity.  In  regarding  its  object  as  inferior, 
pity  is  allied  to  contempt.  The  condescension  implied  in  pity  is  humiliating  to  a  high- 
minded  sufferer.    He  does  not  wish  to  be  pitied,  though  he  may  desire  to  be  relieved. 
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The  seusc  of  humiliation  In  being  pitied  is  usually  obviated  In  some  degree,  at  least,  either 
by  the  Intensity  of  the  suffering,  or  by  the  habitual  admission  of  Inferiority.  Pity  is  often 
a  mere  sentiment,  expending  itself  in  words,  and  making  no  effort  to' relieve  the  Buffer- 
ing. 

Compassion  is  sympathy  excited  by  misfortune,  and  extends  to  persons  in  all  condi- 
tions, inferiors,  equals,  or  superiors,  and  prompts  to  efforts  to  relieve  the  distress.  The 
priest  and  the  Levite,  no  doubt,  felt  pity  for  the  man  who  fell  among  thieves,  yet  not 
liking  the  trouble  of  relieving  his  distress,  they  passed  by  on  the  other  side ;  but  the  Good 
Samaritan  had  compassion  on  him,  and  dressed  his  wounds,  and  took  him  to  an  inn,  and 
paid  for  his  care. 

Mercy  is  compassion  extended  to  fallen  enemies,  or  to  those  exposed  to  suffering  for 
demerit,  by  one  who  has  the  means  of  vengeance,  or  the  power  to  remit  or  mitigate  the 
penalty.  Pity  may  be  shown  where  Justice  forbids  mercy,  and  compassion  may  soften  the 
rigor  of  the  penalty. 

Thankfulness  and  gratitude  arc  also  kindred  feelings,  called  forth  by  benefits  received. 

Thankfulness  Is  a  sense  of  the  kindness,  and  a  readiness  to  acknowledge  it  in  words, 
or  other  appropriate  signs ;  but  gratitude  is  not  only  thankfulness  for  kindness,  but  is  also 
esteem  for  tlie  benefactor  and  a  disposition  to  make  suitable  returns.  The  form  of  thank- 
fulness may  be  employed  when  gratitude  is  not  felt.  It  often  happens  that  a  profusion  of 
thanks  is  offered  by  one  whose  conduct  afterwards  proves  him  to  be  ungrateful.  Regard- 
ing mere  thankfulness  as  an  imperfect  return  for  benefits  received,  gratitude  seeks  to  make 
more  adequate  returns  in  appropriate  deeds.  The  common  sentiment  of  mankind  ap- 
proves of  thankfulness,  but  demands  gratitude.  Unthankfulness  is  regarded  as  a  breach 
of  etiquette ;  but  ingratitude  \»  branded  as  a  moral  baseness. 

Esteem  and  friendship  are  feelings  of  regard  called  out  in  view  of  excellencies,  real  or 
supposed,  in  the  character  of  another.  Esteem  is  regard  for  good  qualities,  but  does  not 
necessarily  imply  intimacy  or  reciprocal  regard.  Friendship  implies  intimate  acquaint- 
ance and  mutual  attachment.  The  test  of  friendship  Is  fidelity  in  adversity  as  well  as  in 
prosperity,  and  nothing  can  break  it  but  the  discovery  of  unworthiness  in  one  of  the 
parties ;  and  even  then,  the  one  who  proves  unworthy  will  always  be  regarded  by  the 
other  with  a  melancholy  interest. 

Self-love  is  the  regard  which  a  person  has  for  himself.  It  is  that  form  of  love  in  which 
the  subject  and  the  object  are  identical.    It  may  be  either  due  or  undue. 

Due  self-love,  or  self-respect,  leads  one  not  only  to  guard  against  danger  and  to  pro- 
mote his  personal  happiness,  but  it  restrains  him  from  whatever  is  unworthy  or  debasing. 
We  are  at  liberty  to  promote  our  own  interests,  provided,  in  doing  so,  we  do  not  disregard 
the  interests  or  the  rights  of  others. 

Undue  self-love,  or  selfishness,  seeks  the  gratification  of  self,  regardless  of  the  rights 
or  the  interests  of  others.  It  assumes  several  forms :  It  is  egotism  when  it  seeks  to  make 
self  conspicuous,  and  obtrudes  the  great  /  whenever  it  can  find  or  make  an  opportunity. 
It  is  haughtiness,  when  it  looks  do¥m  with  contempt  upon  others  whom  it  regards  as  in- 
ferior. It  is  pride,  when  it  exalts  self,  and  glories  in  its  own  importance  or  achievements. 
It  is  selfish  ambition,  when,  for  personal  distinction,  it  socks  for  ecclesiastical,  political, 
or  military  power,  regardless  of  the  interests,  rights,  or  liberties  of  others.  These  affec- 
tions, though  prompted  by  the  love  of  self,  and  not  by  the  hatred  of  others,  lead  to  injus- 
tice, and  have  the  effect  of  the  malevolent  affections. 

Tne  difference  between  right  and  wrong  is  thus  sometimes  a  difference  in  degree,  as  the 
due  or  the  undue,  or  in  the  application  of  a  principle.  Who  does  not  admire  self-respect 
and  the  dignity  it  confers  f  Who  does  not  despise  selfishness,  and  feel  indignant  at  the 
wrongs  it  occasions  T 

The  domestic  affections,  including  conjugal,  parental,  filial,  and  fraternal  love,  con- 
stitute a  beautiful  group  by  themselves.  They  are  the  source  of  the  dearest  joys,  as  well 
as  the  profoundcst  sorrows  of  life.  These  affections  are  most  powerful  impulses  to  action. 
What  will  a  person  not  do  for  the  one  he  loves  ?  In  the  domestic  affections  we  find  the 
key  to  many  actions  otherwise  inexplicable.  But  how  great  are  their  capabilities  for  evil 
as  well  as  for  good !  How  little  discretion  is  shown  in  forming  alliances  which  ought  to 
be  as  lasting  as  life,  or  how  inconsiderate  the  conduct  after  marrisge,  is  seen  in  the  nu- 
merous applications  for  divorce.  Good  sense  before  engagement,  and  unselfishness  and 
thoughtful  kindness  after  marriage,  would  correct  a  large  share  of  these  evils.  In  true 
love,  the  passionate  ardor  of  youth  yields  gradually  to  an  ever-growing  mutual  good  will, 
while  self-sacrifice  and  reciprocal  kindness  strengthen  the  bond  of  affection  and  develop 
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the  sterling  virtues  and  the  beautiful  prraces  of  genuine  character.  Parental  and  filial  love 
are  reciprocal  in  their  action,  and,  together  with  fraternal  love,  complete  the  domestic  af- 
fections. 

The  love  of  home  is  closely  associated  with  the  love  of  kindred.  It  is  a  worthy  senti- 
ment, and  leads  to  the  adornment  of  home,  and  the  cultivation  of  taste  and  the  amenities 
of  life. 

The  love  of  country,  or  patriotism,  is  the  natural  outgrowth  of  the  love  of  home.  It  is 
a  noble  sentiment,  and  makes  the  good  citizen,  and  insures  the  well-being  of  the  state. 
We  herein  discover  the  close  relationship  subsisting  between  the  domestic  virtues  and  na- 
tional prosperity.  Family,  home,  and  country  are  words  that  stir  the  heart  and  prompt 
to  noblest  deeds.  A  diminution  of  the  domestic  virtues  is  the  beginning  of  national  de- 
cay. 

Philanthropy  is  the  love  of  mankind.  It  is  a  broad  and  generous  sentiment,  neither 
bounded  bv  state  lines  nor  restricted  by  language  or  race.  It  is  the  power  which  moves  a 
Howard,  a  Wilberforce  and  a  Florence  Nightingale  to  deeds  of  love,  and  gives  them  a  place 
in  the  hearts  of  mankind. 

Piety  is  the  love  for  God.  It  is  a  complex  affection  Involving  reverence,  or  profound 
respect  for  the  Divine  character,  adoration,  or  worship  of  him  as  supreme,  gratitude  for 
mercies  and  blessings  received,  and  trust  for  safety  under  His  protecting  providence. 
Love  to  God  prompts  to  obedience  to  the  divine  law,  inspires  love  to  man,  and  stimulates 
every  noble  sentiment. 

The  malevolent  affections  are  characterized  by  dislike  or  hatred.  In  this  respect,  they 
are  the  opposite  of  the  benevolent  affections,  which  are  characterized  by  kindness  or  love. 
A  malevolent  affection,  as  a  feeling  of  resentment,  is  awakened  by  an  object  which  disa- 
greeably affects  us.  The  most  favorable  view  that  can  be  taken  of  them  is  that  they  serve 
the  purpose  of  inciting  to  prompt  action  in  case  of  sudden  personal  danger,  and  that  they 
lead  to  the  detection  and  punishment  of  crime,  and  thus  tend  to  the  protection  of  so- 
ciety. More  frequently,  however,  they  are  suffered  to  control  action,  when  they  should 
themselves  be  controlled  by  reason,  and  thus  they  become  the  occasion  of  great  evil. 

Dislike  and  antipathy  are  kindred  fcellngs-^islike  is  stronger  thau  indifference,  and 
is  felt  towards  an  object  which  affects  us  disagreeably ;  antipathy  is  not  merely  the  want 
of  sympathy,  but  positive  discord  or  antagonism.  Dislike  may  arise  from  superficial  rea- 
sons or  accidental  drcumstanoes ;  but  antipathy  is  more  deeply  seated,  and  in  certain 
oases,  is  constitutional. 

Contempt,  scorn,  disdain,  haughtiness  and  arrogance,  are  feelings  alike  in  their  gen- 
eral characteristics,  but  differing  somewhat  in  their  conditions  and  manifestations. 

Contempt  is  the  dislike  and  disapprobation  felt  towards  those  regarded  as  base.  It 
naturally  seeks  to  brtknd  its  object  with  some  expression  of  its  feeling ;  but  it  is  not  In- 
consistent with  the  hope  that  the  obloquy  thus  cast  upon  the  person  may  cause  a  reac- 
tion of  his  moral  nature,  which  may  lead  to  reformation.  A  i>er8on  despised  as  beneath 
contempt  is  regarded  as  hopelessly  lost  to  all  that  is  good. 

8com  is  the  feeling  which  leads  to  the  rejection  of  something  proffered  as  unworthy 
of  our  acceptance.  Contempt  implies  that  something  is  bad  in  itself  ;  scorn  that  it  is  not 
good  enough  for  us.  The  one  is  based  on  the  bad  qualities  supposed  to  be  in  the  object ; 
the  other  on  the  good  qualities  supposed  to  be  in  ourselves. 

Disdain  is  the  feeling  entertained  towards  those  despised  as  unworthy  of  considera- 
tion. Haughtiness  is  the  effect  of  pride,  and  leads  to  the  feelings  of  disdain  for  those  re- 
garded as  inferior,  and  to  an  indifference  alike  to  their  praise  or  censure.  Arrogance  is  a 
compound  of  pride  and  vanity,  and  manifests  itself  in  pretensions  to  superiority,  and 
demands  for  deference.  A  haughty  person  treats  with  disdain  those  regarded  as  destitute 
of  distinction.  An  arrogant  person  makes  lofty  pretensions,  claims  superiority,  and  ex- 
acts deference  from  those  regarded  as  inferiors.  The  pride  of  the  arrogant  would  lead  to 
disdain,  if  vanity  did  not  covet  praise.  Vanity  modifies  pride  and  excludes  disdain ;  but 
pride  makes  vanity  arrogant.  These  feelings  greatly  need  to  be  restrained  by  good  sense, 
and  to  be  modified  by  benevolence. 

Envy  and  Jealousy  are  kindred  malevolent  affections— envy  is  excited  by  the  superi- 
ority or  the  success  of  others,  and  Jealousy  by  the  fear  that  another  may  deprive  us  of 
what  we  possess  or  desire.  The  euvious  person,  reminded  of  his  own  inferiority,  by  the 
superiority  of  another,  or  of  his  own  failure,  by  the  success  of  another,  rcsentM  It,  by  at- 
tempting to  lower  him  in  the  estimation  of  others,  by  detraction,  insinuation,  or  slander. 
Envy  is  always  base  and  degrading,  and  is  without  Justification  or  palliation.    The  true 
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remedy  for  envy  Ir  to  bring  our»elf  up,  and  not  to  bring  a  superior  down.  There  would 
be  little  or  no  occasion  for  envy,  If  each  one  would,  as  far  as  possible,  develop  all  the  poa- 
slbUlties  of  good  found  in  himself. 

Envy  is  excited  by  the  success  or  superiority  of  another,  when  it  simply  reveals,  but 
does  not  cause  our  own  failures  or  inferiority ;  but  Jealousy  is  aroused,  when  the  success 
of  another  Is  believed  to  sustain  to  our  defeat  the  relation  of  cause  to  effect.  Superiors 
excite  envy ;  supplanters,  Jealousy.  The  typical  case  of  Jealousy  is  that  of  a  lover  who 
fears  that  a  rival  will  supplant  him  in  the  affections  of  the  one  he  loves.  The  more  ardent 
the  love,  the  more  violent  the  Jealousy  ;  and  the  person  finds  himself  distracted  by  the 
conflicting  feelings  of  hope  and  fear,  love  and  hatred. 

*'  Thy  numbers,  Jealousy,  to  nought  were  fixed, 

Sad  proof  of  thy  distressful  state ! 
Of  differing  themes  the  veering  song  was  mixed : 

And  now  it  courted  love,  now  raving  called  on  hate." 

Of  the  two  affections,  envy  and  Jealousy,  envy  is  the  more  censurable.  Jealousy  seems 
to  have  some  excuse,  since  a  rival  may  be  the  cause  of  our  own  failure ;  but  envy  is  with- 
out excuse ;  it  corrodes  the  soul,  and  should  be  banished  as  quickly  as  iK)6sibIe. 

Teachers  have  great  facilities  for  studying  the  passions  of  envy  and  Jealousy,  and 
favorable  opportunities  for  restraining  them  and  for  cultivating  the  virtues  of  generosity 
and  -magnanimity. 

The  final  group  of  the  malevolent  affections  consists  of  malice,  resentment,  hatred, 
anger,  wrath,  rage,  fur>%  and  revenge.  These  are  chiefiy  degrees  and  varieties  of  the 
same  affection. 

Malice  is  ill-will  cherished  towards  others,  inciting  to  evil  acts,  or  premeditating  in* 
Jury.  It  may  begin  with  dislike,  prejudice,  or  Injury  received ;  but  it  indicates  a  bad 
disposition  or  a  wicked  heart,  and  is  without  Justification.  Malice  should  never  be  cher- 
ished or  permitted  to  remain  in  the  heart. 

Resentment  is  the  reaction  of  feeling  In  response  to  an  affkront  to  ourselves  or  to  our 
friends.  It  is  aggravated  by  pride  and  vanity,  or  by  dislike,  prejudice,  or  malice,  and 
seeks  redress  in  some  form  of  retaliation.  Resentment,  implying  malice,  is  to  be  distin- 
guished from  righteous  indignation,  which  is  the  feeling  awakened  by  the  unjust  or 
atrocious  conduct  of  others.  Indignation  springs  from  a  sense  of  honor,  and  when  ex- 
empt from  selfish  personality,  is  devoid  of  malice,  and  not  irreconcilable  with  a  benevo- 
lent disposition. 

Hatred  is  cherished  ill-will.  It  broods  over  wrongs,  takes  time  for  considcratioii,  pro- 
longs resentment,  and,  perhaps,  plots  revenge.  Hatred  between  individuals  naturally 
leads  to  feuds  between  ftimilies  or  clans. 

Anger  is  sudden  and  strong  resentment  It  is  often  accompanied  by  intense  excite- 
ment, and  manifests  itself  in  deeds  of  violence.  It  is  usually  of  short  duration  ;  its  very 
intensity  forbids  its  continuance.  It  may,  by  sudden  provocation,  be  aroused  in  hearts 
devoid  of  malice  ;  but  it  is  unsafe  to  be  subject  to  its  control,  since  it  may  lead  to  deeds 
which  no  repentance  can  remedy,  and  which  may  be  the  lasting  regret  of  our  lives.  Wrath 
is  heightened  anger,  felt  by  a  superior  towards  an  offending  inferior.  It  may  be  simply 
displeasure,  or  righteous  indignation,  devoid  of  malice,  felt  towards  the  guilty,  as  the 
wrath  of  God :  but  when  provoked  by  personal  injury,  it  becomes,  if  involving  malice, 
haughty  vlndictiveness,  dangerous  or  destructive  to  its  object. 

Rage  is  an  ebulltion  of  anger,  breaking  out  in  violent  demonstrations  of  resentment. 

Fury  is  excessive  rage,  lashing  the  soul  to  a  pitch  of  excitement  beyond  the  control  of 
reason. 

Revenge  Is  deep-seated  hatred,  seeking  retaliation  for  injuries  received.  Not  satisfied 
with  the  retribution  visited  upon  the  offender  by  civil  or  divine  Justice,  it  takes  upon  It. 
■elf  the  work  of  redress,  and  returns  evil  for  evil,  with  interest  compounded. 

The  malevolent  aflections  show  the  evils  lurking  in  the  human  heart,  and  its  need  of 
renovation  and  subjection  to  reason  and  oouscieuoe.  It  is  easy  to  love  our  friends,  but 
how  difficult  is  it  to  love  our  enemies !  *'  He  that  ruleth  his  spirit,  is  greater  than  he  that 
taketh  a  city." 

Desire  is  a  craving  for  a  supposed  good  not  in  possession.  It  seeks  to  bring  in  the  de- 
sired object  to  self,  for  the  sake  of  the  gratification  it  affords.  Aversion  is  negative  desire ; 
that  is,  a  desire  to  be  rid  of  a  supposed  evil.  It  seeks  to  repel  the  object  of  aversion  from 
self,  for  the  sake  of  avoiding  the  disagreeable  consequences  which  follow  from  its  pr«a* 
ante. 
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We  hAve  seen  that  an  afftetlon  is  an  emotion  with  a  current  going  out  to  an  object  Im 
loYO  or  hatred.  Love  begets  desire ;  hatred,  aversion.  The  object  of  desire  pleases ;  the 
object  of  ayerslon  displeases.  Desire  attracts,  aversion  repels.  In  desire,  there  Is  a  sup- 
posed good  not  In  possession,  an  Interest  In  that  good,  or  an  affection  for  It,  and  a  crav- 
ing for  its  possession.  In  aversion,  there  Is  a  supposed  evil,  a  dislike  for  It,  and  a  disposi- 
tion to  repel  It. 

There  are  three  general  classes  of  desires  and  aversions— desire  for  happiness,  for  per- 
fection, and  for  usefulness ;  and  aversion  to  misery,  to  Imperfection,  and  to  uselessness. 

Desire  for  happiness  and  aversion  to  misery  are  native  to  the  human  heart,  and  are 
therefore  universal.  Man  desires  not  only  pleasure,  the  gratification  of  a  passing  hour, 
but  lasting  happiness— continued  rational  eujoymeut,  which  Involves  the  desire  for  Im- 
mortality. Happiness  springs  from  such  exertions  of  our  active  powers,  or  from  such  emo- 
tions of  our  passive  susceptibilities,  as  are  In  accordance  with  the  laws  of  our  being. 
Obedience  to  law  Is  a  condition  of  happiness ;  but  a  knowledge  of  law  Is  a  condition  of 
obedience,  and  therefore  a  condition  of  happiness. 

A  desire  for  happiness  naturally  leads  to  a  desire  for  those  things  which  confer  happi- 
ness. They  are  desired  as  means  to  an  end.  Likewise  an  aversion  to  misery  leads  to  an 
aversion  to  whatever  Is  a  cause  of  misery. 

Conflicting  motives  often  strive  for  the  mastery.  Perverted  appetite,  Inherited  or  ac- 
quired, frequently  craves  Immediate  gratification,  when  reason  declares  that  the  gratifi- 
cation is  neither  practically  expedient  nor  morally  right.  In  all  such  cases,  the  law  of 
happiness  requires  that  appetite  be  subject  to  reason ;  that  Is,  the  lower  motive  Is  to  be 
governed  by  the  higher.  A  thief  may,  perhaps,  get  some  gratification  from  the  property 
stolen,  but  he  has  to  carry  a  burden  on  his  conscience  all  his  days.  His  gratlflcatloii  costs 
too  much.  In  the  long  run.  It  never  pays  to  do  wrong.  The  highest  happiness  Is  that 
which  comes  from  the  consciousness  of  rectitude,  and  this  happiness  is  within  the  reach 
of  all,  without  distinction. 

A  desire  for  perfection  and  an  aversion  to  Imperfection  are  natural  to  man  and  are, 
therefore,  legitimate,  when  not  selfishly  pursued  at  the  expense  of  others.  Perfection  is 
either  physical,  intellectual,  or  moral,  each  contributing  to  the  others,  and  all  being  es- 
sential to  the  perfection  of  man. 

Physical  perfection,  embracing  health,  strength,  a^llty,  and  beauty.  Is  rather  an  Ideal 
towards  which  some  approach  can  be  made,  than  an  end  which  can  be  definitely  attained. 
A  desire  for  physical  perfection  tends  to  guard  life,  and  to  preserve  health  and  beauty. 
It  prompts  to  the  observance  of  the  physical  laws,  in  exercise  and  rest,  In  food  and  drink, 
in  pure  air  and  proper  clothing,  and  In  cleanliness  of  person  and  healthful  surroundings. 
Physical  well  being  Is  favorable  to  Intellectual  and  moral  perfection,  and  contributes 
essentially  to  happiness. 

Intellectual  perfection,  consisting  in  the  symmetrical  development  and  complete  con- 
trol of  our  mental  powers,  is  a  lofty  Ideal  which  can  be  approximated,  though  never 
reached ;  but  the  desire  for  the  attainment  of  this  ideal  is  an  Incentive  for  assiduous  cul- 
ture. The  acquisition  of  knowledge  Is  a  means  of  Intellectual  cultivation,  especially 
the  knowledge  of  scientific  laws  and  philosophic  principles,  rather  than  a  knowledge  of 
isolated  and  unimportant  ftets.  Is  it  not  true  that,  at  the  present  time,  too  great  relative 
importance  Is  attached  to  a  knowledge  of  disconnected  focts?  A  person  may  bo  ignorant 
of  the  name  or  location  of  some  small  river  In  an  obscure  quarter  of  the  globe,  or  of  the 
date  of  an  unimportant  event  In  history,  without  any  compromise  of  his  Intellectual  abil- 
ity ;  but  he  would  hardly  be  excusable  for  Illogical  reasoning  or  for  a  misapprehension  of 
fundamental  principles. 

Moral  perfection  should  be  the  desire  and  the  purpose  of  every  rational  being. 
Though  there  will,  perhaps,  be  failures  In  practice,  yet  the  right  Intent  of  heart,  the  be- 
nevolent purpose,  should  never  be  wanting.  The  common  saying  that,  "  If  1  err,  It  is  a 
mistake  of  the  head,  but  not  a  fault  of  the  heart,"  shows  that,  In  popular  estimation,  a 
person  may  be  right  at  heart,  and  yet,  through  Ignorance,  fail  in  practical  application. 
The  test  of  moral  perfection  is  a  severe  one.  There  is  no  better  regulative  precept  than 
the  golden  rule :  "  Whatsoever  ye  would  that  men  should  do  unto  you,  do  ye  likewise 
unto  them."  It  Is  easy  to  love  our  friends,  but  how  high  the  attainment,  when  we  love 
our  enemies,  and  do  good  to  them  that  hate  us ! 

A  desire  for  usefulness,  or  an  aversion  to  uselessness,  groMrs  out  of  man's  social  na- 
ture, and  is  legitimate  and  praiseworthy.  It  leads  to  thoughtful  plans  and  noble  deeds. 
It  builds  asylums  for  the  unfortunate,  endows  colleges  in  which  minds  are  trained  fo^ 
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usefulness,  and  goes  on  missions  of  love  to  those  who  are  in  ignorance  and  sin.    It  is 
the  hope  of  the  world. 

The  desires  for  knowledge,  for  wealth,  and  for  superiority  or  notoriety,  and  the  cor- 
responding aversions  to  ignorance,  to  poverty,  and  inferiority  or  obscurity,  are  well-nigh 
uuiversal. 

The  desire  for  knowledge  is  more  than  a  vulgar  curiosity,  a  desire  for  novelty ;  for  it 
embraces  the  wide  field  of  science,  literature  and  art.  also  the  professional  commercial, 
mechanical,  and  agricultural  pursuits.  The  desire  for  knowledge  is  closely  related  to 
that  for  intellectual  perfectir)n.  It  arises  from  the  utility  of  knowledge,  from  the  consti- 
tution of  the  intellectual  powers,  from  the  scope  for  activity  which  the  pursuit  of  knowl- 
edge affords,  from  the  pleasure  which  the  pursuit  and  acquisition  bring,  and  from  the 
distinction  which  the  possession  of  knowledge  confers.  This  desire  usually  assumes  cer- 
tain specific  forms,  as  the  desire  for  a  knowledge  of  a  certain  science,  art,  language,  or 
profession.  Partaking,  in  early  life,  the  character  of  curiosity,  it  seeks,  in  later  life,  for 
the  practical,  and,  in  some  cases,  for  the  speculative,  and  the  universal.  Aversion  to  ig- 
norance is  the  necessary  counterpart  of  the  desire  for  knowledge,  augmented  also  by  the 
consideration  of  the  disabilities  attending  Ignorance. 

The  desire  for  wealth  is  natural,  and.  within  certain  limitations,  useful  and  commend- 
able. It  checks  vice,  promotes  industry,  and  fosters  the  useful  sciences  and  arts.  The 
pursuit  of  wealth  affords  pleasure  in  the  activity  which  it  calls  forth  ;  and  the  possession 
gratifies  the  desire  for  its  acquisition,  affords  the  means  for  the  gratification  of  other  de- 
sires, confers  the  dignity  of  independence  and  social  distinction,  and  supplies  the  means 
for  promoting  the  welfare  of  society.  Avarice,  or  undue  desire  for  wealth,  induces  anadous 
care  an^ slavish  toll,  begets  covetousness,  or  desire  for  the  property  of  others,  and  culmi- 
nates in  mammon  worship  or  miserly  wretchedness.  Aversion  to  poverty,  the  necessary 
consequence  of  a  desire  for  wealth,  is  strengthened  by  the  knowledge  of  the  evils  of 
poverty. 

Ambition,  the  desire  for  power  or  fame,  is  a  native  and  powerful  impulse  to  action. 
The  ambition  to  be  wise,  and  good,  and  useful  is  a  laudable  virtue ;  but  selfish  ambition 
is  a  vulgar  vice,  detestable  in  itself  and  dangerous  to  society.  The  desire  for  the  approval 
of  the  wise  and  good,  coupled  with  an  effort  to  merit  that  approval,  leads  to  worthy 
achievement ;  but  vanity,  the  undue  desire  of  praise,  is  a  weakness  which  is  usually  ex- 
hibited by  those  devoid  of  merit.  Coupled  with  untruthfulness,  it  leads  to  deceit  or  hy- 
pocrisy. Pride  desires  power ;  vanity,  praise.  Pride  elevates  us  in  our  own  estimation ; 
vanity  seeks  for  elevation  in  the  estimation  of  others.  Mortification  is  wounded  vanity  ; 
it  is  not  self-reproach  for  moral  delinquency,  but  the  shame  that  accompanies  the  fear  of 
ridicule  for  our  blunders,  failures,  or  breach  of  etiquette.  Aversion  to  inferiority  or  ob- 
scurity is  the  counterpart  of  ambition,  or  desire  of  power  or  fame. 

Hope  and  fear  are  compound  feelings,  related,  though  opposite.  They  agree  in  the 
common  element  of  expectation,  which  varies  with  the  probability  of  the  expected  event, 
as  intellectually  apprehended.  They  differ  in  the  element  combined  with  expectation, 
which  is  desire,  in  case  of  hope,  but  aversion,  in  case  of  fear. 

Hope,  then,  is  the  desire  felt  for  expected  good ;  but  fear  is  the  aversion  felt  towards 
expected  evil.  Both  look  to  the  future.  The  elements  of  hope,— desire  and  expectation 
—vary  in  relative  strength  in  different  cases ;  so  do  the  elements  of  fear,— aversion  and 
expectation.  The  common  clement,  expectation,  is  Intellectual ;  the  element  of  desire  in 
hope,  or  aversion  in  fear,  is  emotional.  If  the  emotional  clement  of  desire  in  hope,  and 
of  aversion  in  fear,  diminish,  these  feelings  approach  pure  expectation,  which  varies  with 
the  probability,  as  Intellectually  apprehended,  and  hope  and  fear  change  from  opposite 
emotion  to  intellectual  expectations,  and  become  identical.  If  the  intellectual  element, 
expectation.  In  hope  and  fear  diminish,  they  approach  the  opposite  emotions  of  desire 
and  aversion.  If  both  elements  are  strong,  we  have,  on  the  one  hand,  joyful  hope,  and 
on  the  other  the  dread  of  Impending  evil.  Hope  is  exhilarating ;  it  gives  strength  and 
elasticity  of  spirit,  and  patience  and  power  of  endurance.  Fear  is  depressing,  though 
sometimes  it  leads  to  powerful  efforts  to  avert  an  impending  calamity,  especially  if  com- 
bined with  resentment. 

Faith  is  confidence  in  a  person  or  thing  from  which  we  hope  to  realize  some  object  of 
desire.  The  object  of  hope  is  some  form  of  good ;  but  the  object  of  faith  Is  that  which  is 
regarded  as  a  source  of  good.    Trust  is  the  committal  of  an  interest  to  an  object  of  faith. 

Anxiety  is  a  form  of  fear  in  which  the  evil  to  be  avoided  is  rather  possible  and  uncer- 
tain than  probable  and  expected.    It  feels  the  possibility  of  danger,  aud,  as  a  feeling,  it 
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may  be  prolonged  indefinitely.  Though  occasioned  by  external  condltions^it  is  aggrayated 
by  an  excitable  temperament,  and  leading  to  worry  and  nervousness,  is  unfayorable  to 
health. 

Apprehension  Is  occasioned  by  a  stronger  probability  of  evil  than  anxiety.  It  antic- 
ipates danger.  Alarm  is  excited  by  sudden  danger.  Dread  is  the  fear  of  impending  ca- 
lamity. Terror  is  paralyzing  fear.  Horror  is  sympathetic  terror  Induced  by  the  sudden 
danger  or  calamity  of  others.  Despair  is  the  absence  of  all  hope  of  deliverance  from  act- 
ual or  threatened  evil.  It  may  result  in  complete  inactivity,  or  as  sometimes  in  war,  it 
may  exhibit  prodigious  effort  known  as  the  courage  of  despair. 

By  some  Psychologists,  the  desires  and  aversions  have  been  classed  with  the  volitions, 
and  regarded  as  phenomena  of  the  will ;  but  a  craving  for  a  good,  or  a  repugnance  for  an 
evil,  is  emotional  rather  than  voluntary.  They  are,  no  doubt,  closely  connected  with  the 
volitions.  They  are  motives  of  volition,  and  together  with  the  affections,  are  the  most 
powerful  springs  of  action,  whether  their  objects  are  actually  present,  or  are  represented 
by  the  imagination.  A  volition  is  a  decision  to  act,  and  when  prompted  by  reason  and 
conscience,  is  often  made  contrary  to  the  solicitations  of  desire  or  affection,  and  denies 
them  gratification. 

It  may  be  thought  that  the  affections  and  desires  are  passively  determined ;  that  they 
are  automatic  in  their  action ;  and  that,  being  unavoidable,  we  are  not  responsible  fbr 
their  manifestations. 

Thus,  Spinoza  says,  "  If  we  imagine  that  we  are  hated  by  another,  without  having 
given  him  any  cause  for  It,  we  shall  hate  him  in  return."  This  is,  perhaps,  the  natural 
tendency,  but  it  is  not  inevitable ;  for,  if  we  have  reached  that  high  ethical  attainment 
of  love  for  our  enemies,  we  will  not  hate  him,  but  wish  him  well,  and  do  him  good,  as  we 
have  opportunity.  The  geometrical  method,  employed  by  Spinoza,  is  not  the  best  meth- 
od for  psychological  study.  We  must  employ  observation,  external  and  internal,  reflec- 
tion, rational  intuition,  experiment,  generalization,  in  short,  all  the  means  at  our  com- 
mand. 

The  feelings  are  determined  by  conditions,  and  these  conditions  are  largely  under 
our  own  control,  since  they  are  intellectually  apprehended,  and  can  be  contemplated  at 
will.  By  voluntarily  directing  our  thoughts  to  the  conditions  of  emotions,  affections,  and 
desires,  we  have  to  a  great  degree,  the  control  of  these  feelings  themselves. 

Seeing  or  imagining  beautiful  objects,  awakens  agreeable  aesthetic  emotions.  Think- 
ing of  acts  of  injustice  arouses  the  feeling  of  indignation.  The  memory  of  benefits  conferred 
by  a  friend,  calls  forth  the  emotion  of  gratitude.  Though  feelings  are  modified  by  coun- 
ter feelings,  or  restrained  by  the  direct  effbrt  of  the  will,  yet  the  most  effective  mode  of 
controlling  feeling,  Is  by  controlling  the  conditions  of  feeling,  the  most  Important  of  whfch 
are  thoughts.  What  then  shall  we  think  about?  I  can  give  no  better  answer  than  that 
given  by  Holy  Writ :  "  Whatsoever  things  are  true,  whatsoever  things  are  honorable, 
whatsoever  things  are  Just,  whatsoever  things  are  pure,  whatsoever  things  are  lovely, 
whatsoever  things  are  of  good  report ;  if  there  be  any  virtue,  if  there  be  any  praise,  think 
on  these  things." 


WILL-TRAINING. 


BY  B.  A.   HINSDALE. 

The  general  acceptance  of  the  current  division  of  the  mind  dates  from  the  year  1790, 
when  Kant,  in  the  "  Critique  of  the  Judgment,"  gave  it  the  sanction  of  his  high  authority 
Since  that  time  most  psychologists  have  made  the  Kantian  trichotomy  the  starting-point 
for  psychological  investigations.  But,  while  thus  agreeing  in  making  the  Intellect,  the 
Sensibility,  and  the  Will  the  dividing  members  of  the  mind,  they  do  not  agree  in  the  ac- 
counts that  they  give  of  those  members.  They  agree  that  there  is  a  knowing  faculty,  but 
do  not  agree  concerning  the  nature  and  origin  of  certain  kinds  of  knowledge ;  they  agree 
that  there  is  a  feeling  faculty,  but  do  not  agree  as  to  the  nature  and  varieties  of  feeling ; 
they  agree  that  there  is  a  willing  faculty,  but,  if  possible,  disagree  even  more  widely  touch- 
ing the  will.  Into  these  controversies  concerning  the  nature  of  the  will,  I  shall  not  enter; 
but  shall  content  myself  with  stating  what,  as  a  general  proposition,  will  scarcely  be  dis- 
puted,  viz:    The  will  is  the  power  that  the  mind  has  of  deciding  what  it  will  do,  and  of 
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carrying  its  deciaions  into  effect.  Accordingly,  the  will  involves  both  decision  and  voli- 
tion, an  elective  and  a  conativc  power,  and  is,  in  consequence,  the  pre-eminently  active 
power  ol  the  mind. 

The  relations  of  the  will  to  knowledge  and  feeling  are  numerous  and  important. 
First,  the  miud  cannot  assert  itself  with  marked  power  and  effect  in  more  than  one  direc- 
tion at  the  same  time.  Thus,  vigorous,  practical  action  is  incompatible  with  that  mental 
state  which  is  essential  to  nice  ob8er\'ation,  careful  experiment,  and  close  reasoning. 
Again,  vigorous,  practical  action  is  incompatible  with  strong  excitement  of  the  sensibili- 
ty. To  the  popular  mind,  the  man  of  action  is  the  opposite  of  the  man  of  reflection ;  but 
he  is  as  much  the  opposite  of  the  man  of  feeling.  In  fact,  a  decided  predominance  of  any 
one  faculty  determines  a  type  of  character.  Secondly,  the  will  is  dependent  on  both  the 
intellect  and  the  sensibility ;  knowledge  and  feeling  must  precede  choice.  This  is  fully 
shown  in  two  examples  given  by  Mr.  Sully,  that  I  here  abridge :— A  boy  sees  a  flower 
growing  on  the  wall  above  his  head ;  the  sight  of  the  flower  calls  up  to  his  mind  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  pleasure  of  smelling  it  or  of  carrying  it  in  his  button-hole  ;  the  desire 
thus  aroused  leads  first  to  a  determination  to  possess  the  flower,  and  secondly  to  the  ap- 
propriate action  to  carry  out  the  choice ;  the  boy  raises  his  body,  stretches  out  his  hand 
and  plucks  the  flower  from  the  wall.  Again,  a  girl  who  is  playing  in  the  garden  sudden- 
ly feels  heavy  drops  of  rain  and  hears  the  mutterings  of  thunder ;  this  cognitive  act  is  fol- 
lowed by  a  representation  of  the  disagreeable  results  of  a  wetting ;  and  this  agitation  of 
the  sensibility  is  followed  by  a  quick  retreat  to  the  house.  The  two  examples  differ  only 
in  this— the  one  involves  pleasant  and  the  other  unpleasant  feeling.  But,  thirdly,  while 
certain  subjects  sometimes  automatically  "  command"  the  attention  of  the  mind,  the  will 
also  "  commands"  the  miud  and  "Axes"  its  power  on  subjects  of  its  own  choosing.  Then, 
in  the  fourth  place,  while  some  subjects,  or  an  incident  or  story,  spontaneoxisly  "  seize" 
the  sensibility  and  arouse  feeling,  the  will  compels  the  mind  to  "  dwell"  on  other  sub- 
jects until  feeling  is  aroused  and  accumulated.  The  automatic  and  spontaneous  elements 
of  the  human  mind  have  much  to  do  with  man's  mental  life  and  history ;  but  the  mind 
has  never  distinguished  itself,  in  the  highest  degree,  in  any  field  of  action,  but  It  has  been 
eneigixed  by  a  vigorous  will.  Whether  we  consider  Newton  in  science,  Niebuhr  in  his- 
tory and  classical  learning,  Angelo  in  art,  Howard  in  philanthropy,  Bismarck  in  politics 
Sir  Thomas  Brassey  in  business,  or  Grant  in  war,— success  depends  quite  as  much  on  sin- 
gleness of  aim  and  steadiness  of  purpose  as  on  insight  or  an  original  impulse.  While  great 
men  of  afikirs,  as  statesmen,  soldiers,  and  captains  of  industry,  are  strong  in  certain  intel- 
lectual faculties,  they  are  particularly  marked  by  the  ascendency  of  the  will.  The  statue 
of  Prince  Bismarck  that  stood  before  the  "Annex"  to  the  Art  Hall  at  Philadelphia,  in  1876, 
was  congealed  resolution,  solidified  purpose.  "Unstable  as  water,  thou  shalt  not  excel," 
"  children,  tossed  to  and  fro,  and  carried  about  with  every  wind  of  doctrine,"  are  vigor- 
ous scripture  descriptions  of  fickle  and  unsuccessful  types  of  character.  The  apparent  ex- 
ceptions to  this  reasoning  only  confirm  the  reasoning.  Great  men  are  often  weak  in  will 
on  some  side,  as  Bacon  was  on  the  moral  side  ;  but  there  must  be  high  purpose  in  what 
makes  the  man  great.  Moreover,  while  powers,  ill-regulated  and  working  more  or  less  at 
random,  may  achieve  occasional  successes,  they  do  not  achieve  success.  Coleridge,  whom 
James  Russell  Lowell,  in  Westminster  Abbey,  has  lately  called  the  most  striking  example 
in  literature  of  a  great  genius  given  in  trust  to  a  nerveless  will  and  a  fitful  purpose,  wrote 
some  great  poems ;  but  Coleridge,  after  all,  compared  with  what  he  might  have  been  as 
thinker  and  man  of  letters,  was  a  failure.  But  it  is  in  morals  and  in  conduct  that  potency 
and  impotency  of  will  are  of  most  concern.  Good  lives  may  flow  from  intellectual  in- 
sight, sound  moral  habits,  equable  emotions,  healthful  appetites  and  desires ;  but  the  best 
lives  have  their  highest  source  in  conscious  choice  and  intelligent  volition.  Moreover, 
immorality  is  often  traceable  to  bad  habits  formed  in  early  life,  to  Ignorance,  or  to  a  dis- 
proportionate development  of  appetites,  desires  or  emotions;  but  the  larger  number  of 
Immoralities  is  due  to  defects  of  will. 

On  the  whole,  looking  over  the  field  of  human  life  and  analyzing  its  vast  and  varied 
phenomena,  we  can  hardly  exaggerate  the  failures,  the  unhappiness,  the  misery,  and  the 
wickedness  that  originate  in  defective  wills,— defective  by  nature  or  by  training,  or  by 
both  nature  and  training.  Accordingly,  no  student  of  the  mind  and  of  society  worth  re- 
garding is  likely  to  question  the  statement  of  Dr.  Morill :  "  The  education  of  the  will  Is 
really  of  far  greater  importance,  as  shaping  the  destiny  of  the  individual,  than  that  of  the 
intellect." 

In  discussing  the  training  of  any  faculty,  the  first  great  practical  question  that  con- 
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fronts  us  is,  What  Is  .the  end  at  which  we  aim  ?  The  will  comprehends  choice  and  voll^ 
tion  ;  manifestly,  then,  a  well  trained  will  is  one  that  can,  when  informed  by  knowledge 
and  stimulated  by  feeling,  decide  promptly  and  execute  vigorously  along  several,  I  will 
not  say  oU,  lines  of  mental  and  practical  activity.  This  will  stand  out  with  the  greater 
boldness,  when  we  have  considered  the  chief  defects  of  will  power. 

1.  IndeciMon  or  Wwkneu  oj  TV^iU.— This  springs  from  nature  or  training,  and  reveals  it- 
self in  a  variety  of  forms.  Sometimes  it  is  continuous  Indecision.  "  He  can't  make  up 
his  mind, "  is  the  popular  description  of  such  a  character.  Sometimes  it  is  a  restless  flit- 
ting from  object  to  object.  "  He  never  sticks  to  any  one  ihing  "  is  now  the  i>opular  descrip- 
tion. The  highest  intellectual  cultivation  often  tends  to  enervate  the  will.  One  faculty 
is  fed  at  the  expense  of  another.  It  is  because  they  are  too  much  called  out  on  the  spec- 
ulative side,  and  too  little  called  out  on  the  active  side,  that  poets,  artists,  men  of  letters 
and  philosophers,  are  so  apt  to  prove  weak  and  helpless  in  practical  affairs.  The  dilatory 
processes  of  observation,  introspection,  "  brooding,"  analysis,  and  induction,  so  essential 
in  letters,  philosophy  and  science,  are  almost  fatal  to  decisive  choice  and  strenuous  voli- 
tion. Hamlet  is  generally  regarded  the  best  representation  of  this  character,  and  cer- 
tain it  is  that  "large  discourse  looking  before  and  after,"  such  as  his,  leads  to  ques- 
tions and  to  doubts  that  culminate  in  that  state  of  mind  which  no  one  so  well  as 
Hamlet  has  described : 

'*  And  thus  the  native  hue  of  resolution 
Is  sicklied  o'er  with  the  pale  cast  of  thought ; 
And  enterprise  of  great  pith  and  moment. 
With  this  regard,  their  currents  turn  awry 
And  lose  the  name  of  action." 

2.  Strang  and  lU  Regulated  ITiZZ.— Characters  to  whom  this  description  applies  are  easy 
to  find  in  literature,  in  history,  and  in  real  life.  Take  the  man  altogether,  there  is  plenty 
of  will-power,  but  it  is  fitful,  capricious,  unregulated  ;  there  is  abundance  of  ability  both 
to  decide  and  to  execute,  but  it  is  badly  distributed.  You  can  rarely  find  it  when,  or  in 
such  quantities  as  you  want  it.  Over-energetic  resolution  and  complete  irresolution  are 
the  two  extreme  points  of  the  arc  through  which  such  men  move.  What  are  called  "  pas- 
sionate natures  "  are  frequently  marked  by  strong  but  ungoverned  wills.  Only  too  nu- 
merous in  all  historical  countries,  men  of  this  type  abound  in  the  East, 

*'— the  land  where  the  cypress  and  myrtle 
Are  emblems  of  deeds  that  are  done  in  their  clime : 
Where  the  rage  of  the  vulture,  the  love  of  the  turtle, 
Now  melt  into  sorrow,  now  madden  to  crime." 

The  Turk,  now  lethargic,  now  energetic,  is  an  example  of  this  type  of  character. 
Another  type  we  characterize  as  "willful,"  "stubborn,"  "obstinate,"  etc.— epithets  that 
also  imply  a  lack  of  knowledge  or  narrowness  of  mind.  But,  paradoxical  as  it  may  seem, 
absence  of  wUl  is  sometimes  taken  for  excess  of  will,  the  reason  being  that  unwillingness 
to  do  and  inability  to  <2o  have  the  same  result.  That  the  "  willful  "  child  of  the  nursery 
and  the  school  is  often  rather  a  willess  child,  is  shown  by  Dr.  Carpenter  in  a  paragraph 
that  most  teachers  of  lower  grade  schools  should  read  once  a  term,  if  not  once  a  month : 

"  Those  '  strong  minded '  teachers  who  object  to  these  modes  of  '  making  things  pleas- 
"  ant,'  as  an  unworthy  and  undesirable  '  weakness,'  are  ignorant  that  in  this  stage  of  the 
**  child-mind,  the  will— that  is,  the  power  of  8rf/-oontrol— is  weak,  and  that  the  primary 
"  object  of  education  is  to  encourage  and  strengthen,  not  to  repress,  that  power.  Great 
"  mistakes  are  often  made  by  parents  and  teachers,  who,  being  ignorant  of  this  funda- 
"  mental  fact  of  child-nature,  treat  tAwiUSvlnas  what  in  reality  is  just  the  contrary  of 
"  will-fullness :  being  the  direct  result  of  the  toani  of  volitional  control  over  the  auto- 
"  matic  activity  of  the  brain.  To  punish  a  child  for  the  want  of  obedience  which  U  has 
**  not  the  power  to  render,  is  to  inflict  an  injury  which  may  almost  be  said  to  be  irreparable. 
"  For  nothing  tends  so  much  to  prevent  the  healthful  development  of  moral  sense,  as  the 
"  infliction  of  punishment  which  the  child  feds  to  be  unjust;  and  nothing  retards  the  ac- 
"  qulrement  of  the  power  of  directing  the  intellectual  processes,  so  much  as  the  emo- 
"  tional  disturbance  •  which  the  feeling  of  injustice  provokes.  Hence  the  determination 
"  often  expressed  to  '  break  the  will '  of  an  obstinate  child  by  punishment,  is  almost  cer. 
"  tain  to  strengthen  these  reactionary  influences.  Many  a  child  is  put  into  '  durance 
'*  vile '  for  not  learning '  the  little  busy  bee,'  who  simply  can  710^  give  its  small  mind  to 
"  the  task,  whilst  disturbed  by  stern  commands  and  threats  of  yet  severer  punishment 
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"  for  a  disobedience  it  cannot  help,  when  a  wggetiion,  kindly  and  skillfully  adapted  to  its 
"  automatic  nature,  by  directing  the  turbid  current  of  thought  and  feeling  into  a  smoother 
"  channel,  and  guiding  the  activity  which  it  does  not  attempt  to  oppote,  shall  bring  about 
"  the  desired  result,  to  the  surprise  alike  of  the  baffled  teacher,  the  passionate  pupil,  and 
"  the  perplexed  bystanders.'* 

8.  Win  strong  in  tome  direcUoru,  toeak  in  othen.—Th\s  head  is  not  a  mere  subdivision  o^ 
the  last  one.  There  we  had,  now  decision,  now  indecision  in  the  same  or  in  similar  lines 
of  action ;  here  we  have  continuous  strength  in  some  lines  and  continuous  weakness  in 
others.  Thus,  a  man  may  be  full  of  decision  and  energy  as  a  student ;  he  may  promptly 
seise  all  hints  and  vigorously  follow  up  all  clues  in  historical  study  or  scientific  research  ; 
and  at  the  same  time  be  indecisive  and  weak  in  aflkirs.  This  may  be  explained  in  part 
by  the  student's  ignorance  of  affairs :  but  here  again  we  are  confronted  by  that  excess  of 
activity  on  the  one  side  and  defect  of  activity  on  the  other  side  which  eat  out  the  heart 
of  decision  and  energy.  Again,  a  man  may  have  plenty  of  will  power  in  afikirs,  and  have 
no  ability  to  resist  his  appetites,  his  desires  or  his  passions.  Napoleon  has  been  described 
as  "  the  man  in  modern  times  who  combined  the  strongest  will  with  the  most  powerful  in- 
tellect ;"  but  thirst  for  glory  and  fame  dominated  his  life,  and  he  shamelessly  declared 
that  the  common  rules  of  morality,  well  enough  in  their  places,  were  never  intended  for 
him. 

Is  there  a  general  power  of  will,— a  power  that  Is  available  for  any  and  all  purposes  ? 
There  \»  in  the  sense  that  there  is  a  i>ower  of  mind  which  can  be  turned  to  general  ae- 
count.  The  common  law  of  mind  holds  here,  viz:  need  of  specialized  training.  The 
cultivation  of  sense-perception  is  only  in  a  secondary  way  the  cultiTation  of  representa- 
tion or  of  reflection.  Moreover,  it  is  only  in  a  limited  degree  that  there  is  a  general 
faculty  of  observation  or  of  reasoning.  A  man  may  be  a  close  observer  of  natural  objects, 
and  be  careless  and  indifferent  to  social  and  political  facts ;  or  he  may  analyze  the  hard- 
est social,  legal,  and  moral  questions,  and  be  incapable  of  sorting  a  handful  of  grasses  or 
a  basket  of  sea-shells.  Not  only  must  each  intellectual  faculty  have  a  training  of  its 
own,  but  it  must  have  a  specialized  training  for  each  special  subject  or  group  of  subjects. 
And  so  with  the  will.  Men  are  decisive  and  resolute  in  some  things,  indecisive  and  ir- 
resolute in  others.  There  \a  a  will-element  in  studies,  In  practical  aflfkirs,  and  in  morals  ; 
but  the  power  that  has  been  created  for  the  one  purpose  Is  not  usable,  or  fully  usable, 
for  the  other  purposes.  So  strikingly  is  this  true,  and  so  different  are  the  spheres  in 
which  the  will  acts,  that  we  may  subdivide  it  into  species.  Why  not  the  "  intellectual 
will,"  the  "  practical  will,"  and  the  "  moral  will,"  as  well  as  the  **  speculative  intellect " 
and  the  "moral  judgment?"  In  fact,  there  is  not  a  general  will  power  to  the  extent 
that  there  is  a  general  intellectual  power.  These  facts  point  decisively  to  harmony  or 
symmetry  of  will-training.  A  child's  will  should  be  so  trained  that  he  can  attend  to 
studies,  that  he  can  do  business,  and,  above  all,  that  he  can  perform  those  acts  which 
make  up  the  common  moral  life,  whether  of  active  virtue  and  benevolence  or  of  resist- 
ance to  temptation.  Theoretical  symmetry  is  indeed  impossible ;  the  poet,  man  of  busi- 
ness, and  soldier,  wUl  never  be  equal  in  the  development  and  adjustment  of  the  mental 
faculties ;  but  wise  attention  given  to  children  will  secure  for  most  of  them  a  fair  devel- 
opment of  will  in  the  fields  of  speculative,  active,  and  moral  life.  The  last  I  emphasize ; 
because  the  elevation  of  moral  acts  above  all  other  acts  measures  the  greater  necessity  of 
will-training  in  the  moral  field. 

We  come  now  to  the  second  great  practical  question :  How  shall  will-training  be  man- 
aged  ?  First  of  all  let  us  clearly  understand  that  such  training  rests  on  the  common  edu- 
cational basis,— the  law  of  action.  Power  to  choose  comes  through  choosing,  power  to 
act  through  action.  Hence  the  child  must  be  taught  to  decide  matters  by  deciding  them, 
to  do  things  by  doing  them.  This  education  should  begin,  and  in  fact  does  begin,  with 
the  infant's  birth.  It  is  well  said  that  in  "  primitive  or  first  knowing  there  is  little  con- 
sciousness—a  mere  life  of  feeling ;"  but  as  consciousness  dawns  like  the  morning,  and 
formal  knowledge  begins  with  acts  of  analysis,  certain  objects  fasten  themselves  on  the 
child's  mind,  and  automatic  attention  takes  its  rise.  These  first  points  of  mental  contact 
are  all  important  for  the  purpose  of  education  ;  they  become  centers  of  energy,  and  so 
nuclei  of  habits.  They  are  starting  points  for  volition  and  attention ;  for  volitional 
movement  should  follow  hard  on  the  footsteps  of  spontaneous  movement.  The  educa- 
tion of  the  will  has  its  origin  in  the  volitional  control  of  the  bodily  members.  From  this 
small  beginning  it  goes  on  to  mightiest  results.  Thus  these  first  points  of  choice  and  vo- 
lition cannot  be  too  carefully  protected.  How  widely  suggestive  are  these  sentences  from 
Dr.  Harris: 
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"  Aji  infant  of  a  few  days  or  weeks  old  is  made  by  its  parent  to  hold  the  rattle-box  In 
*'  its  right  hand.  After  a  few  corrections,  it  becomes  a  second  nature  to  grasp  and  hold 
"things  in  its  right  hand.  A  yery  slight  impulse  at  the  beginning,  makes  a  change  in 
"  the  entire  body.  For  the  right  hand  and  arm  grow  much  stronger  and  more  skilful 
"  than  the  left.  Finally,  one  hemisphere  of  the  brain  grows  larger  than  the  other,  and 
**  one  lung  develops  more  than  the  other ;  each  of  the  five  senses  develops  one  of  its  pair 
"  of  organs,  so  that  one  side  is  the  special  organ  of  voluntary  attention." 

Action  is  the  fundamental  law  yf  wiU-trainlng.  It  is  by  repeated  acts  of  election  and 
conation  that  both  our  general  and  our  special  will  power  is  created.  There  must  be  re- 
peated acts  of  choice  and  volition  along  all  the  great  lines  of  will-activity.  But  action 
must  involve  repression  as  well  as  stimulation ;  for  as  the  will,  slow  to  act  in  some  direc- 
tions, needs  excitement,  so  the  will,  too  quick  to  act  in  other  directions,  needs  restraint* 
Our  problem  involves  not  only  the  development  of  will  power,  but  also  its  subjection  to 
judgment  and  to  conscience. 

Here  let  us  consider  the  relation  of  the  child's  will  to  the  parent's  or  the  teacher's 
will.  For  a  time  the  child  is  more  dependent  and  helpless  than  the  blind  cub  in  the 
kennel  or  the  featherless  squab  in  the  nest.  This  is  as  true  of  his  mental  as  of  his  physical 
life.  He  learns  by  authority  that  this  animal  is  a  horse,  that  this  boy  is  John,  that  this 
color  is  blue,  that  this  character  is  the  letter  "a,"  that  this  word  conveys  such  an  idea, 
etc.  Moreover,  he  learns  by  authority  that  some  things  are  proper,  some  improper.  Nor 
is  it  different  in  morals.  He  1b  dependent  on  others  for  the  knowledge  that  some  things 
are  right  and  others  wrong ;  and  his  moral  condition  begins  with  obedience  or  submission 
to  authority.  At  first,  everything  must  be  done  Jor  the  child ;  next  everything  that  he 
does  for  himself  must  be  chosen  for  him  by  another,  and  he  be  directed  how  to  do  it ; 
and  lastly,  he  must  be  taught  both  to  choose  and  to  do /or  himself.  Mr.  Sully's  remark 
may  be  taken  In  a  much  wider  sense  than  he  makes  it :  "  Nothing  Is  more  fatal  to  growth 
of  will  than  that  indolence  which  shrinks  from  trial  and  experiment,  and  which  comes 
helplessly  to  parent  or  nurse  crying, '  What  shall  I  do  7'  or  '  Do  this  for  me  I'  "  The  phrase 
"  Always  tied  to  your  mother's  apron  strings  "  is  often  hurled  in  scorn  by  bad  boys  at 
good  ones :  but  it  nevertheless  describes  a  common  type  of  character  that  is  deserving  of 
pity  if  not  of  scorn.  To  prevent  this  result  we  must  require  the  child  to  decide  and  to 
execute.  In  morals,  we  do  not  help  but  rather  destroy  the  child  by  forever  keeping  him  in 
a  glass  case ;  the  part  of  wisdom  is,  to  equip  him  with  good  habits  and  principles,  health- 
ful appetites  and  desires,  pure  affections  and  purposes,  dear  judgment  and  strong  will, 
and  then,  (I  will  not  say  introduce  him,  but)  allow  him  to  be  Introduced  to  trial  and 
testing.  For  a  time,  we  should,  if  possible,  choose,  of  course  unconsciously  to  him,  the 
time  and  conditions  of  the  trial,  taking  pains  to  fortify  him  with  abundance  of  motive  on 
the  right  side ;  for  in  this  campaign,  as  Prof.  Alexander  Bain  has  so  well  pointed  out, 
everything  depends  on  winning  every  battle.  Then  there  is  a  point  for  adults  as  well  as 
children  in  Alflerl's  habit  of  putting  himself  beyond  temptation.  No  matter  how  strong 
his  resolution,  Alflerl's  love  of  horses  and  of  riding  would  often,  on  a  flue  day,  entice  him 
away  from  his  desk  and  his  work  to  take  an  excursion.  80  he  would  tell  his  servant  to 
tie  him  in  his  chair  by  knots  that  he  himself  could  not  unloose,  and  then  to  go  for  a  time 
beyond  call ;  the  servant  also  covering  his  master  with  a  cloak  to  protect  him  from  ridi- 
cule in  case  he  should  be  found  in  that  strange  condition.  But  this  is  only  the  old  device 
of  Odysseus  who,  having  flxst  filled  the  ears  of  his  companions  with  wax,  lashed  himself  to 
the  mast  of  his  vessel ;  and  so  heard  the  bewitching  music  of  the  Sirens  as  he  glided 
safely  past  their  fatal  shore. 

But  how  shall  we  stimulate  the  will  in  the  two  directions  of  action  and  repression  ? 
Happily,  all  philosophers  andlcachers,  whether  free-willists  or  necessitarians,  fully  agree 
on  the  answer.  The  will  is  reached  by  motives.  How  do  we  stimulate  an  indifferent  boy 
to  study?  We  appeal  to  curiosity,  to  the  love  of  knowledge,  to  emulation,  to  pride,  to  love 
of  ftither  and  mother,  to  the  desire  to  be  useful,  and  to  many  other  active  principles  be- 
sides. How  do  we  restrain  a  boy  from  drink  ?  We  address  to  him  some  of  the  motives 
already  enumerated  ;  also  sense  of  shame,  self-respect,  fear  of  the  consequences.  If  I  am 
told,  "  We  also  appeal  to  the  sense  of  freedom,"  I  answer  that  is  only  appealing  to  the 
man.  We  ply  the  intellect  with  arguments,  which,  touched  by  feeling,  become  motives 
to  the  will.  Moreover,  we  teach  the  will  to  wait  upon  the  judgment  and  the  conscience ; 
teach  it  to  resist  the  cravings  of  appetite  and  the  solicitations  of  paasion ;  teach  it  to  wait 
for  that  enlightenment  from  the  understanding  which  will  enable  it  to  discriminate  the 
motives  as  lower  and  higher.    However,  in  causing  the  will  to  wait  for  the  judgment  we 
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must  not  uproot  the  spontaneous  or  impulsiye  will,  the  sphere  of  which  is  to  act  in  those 
sudden,  emergent  cases  when  we  cannot  wait  for  the  intellect ;  nor  must  we  lose  sight  of 
that  excess  of  refinement  and  analysis  which  paralyzes  the  energies  of  resolution. 

Only  one  topic  of  first  importance  remains  to  be  handled  in  this  paper.  How  shall  we 
provide  the  trial  and  the  testing  that  are  essential  to  will-training  ? 

It  is  noteworthy  that  our  schools  exist  primarily  for  intellectual  purposes ;  knowledge 
and  intellectual  discipline  are  their  avowed  ends.  This  is  as  true  of  schools  of  special  as 
of  general  training ;  as  true  of  m^cal,  law,  and  divinity  schools  as  of  colleges  and  uni- 
versities. Much  or  little  unconscious  tuition  of  the  sentiments,  feelings,  and  choices  may 
accrue  to  the  pupils ;  much  or  little  conscious  attention  may  be  paid  to  manners  and  to 
morals  by  teachers  ;  but  all  schools  other  than  retreats,  reformatories,  and  prisons,  so  far 
as  I  know,  look  immediately  to  the  understanding,  and  not  to  the  sensibilities,  the  will, 
or  even  to  the  moral  nature.  That  the  intellect  is  thus  thrown  forward  in  all  our  schemes 
of  school  education  finds  its  explanation,  no  doubt,  in  that  over-valuation  of  knowledge 
and  mental  power,  in  comparison  with  other  acquisitions  and  gifts,  which  is  so  character- 
istic of  intellectual  races,  and  not  in  a  clear  perception  of  the  true  philosophy  of  educa- 
tion ;  but,  happily,  the  existing  arrangement  is  Just  as  wise  as  though  it  were  the  result 
of  the  most  profound  attention,  and  the  most  deliberate  choice.  Parents  sometimes  select 
schools  for  their  children  for  other  than  intellectual  reasons ;  they  do  not  so  much  con- 
sider the  science,  the  literature,  the  art,  as  they  do  the  tone  of  feeling,  the  kind  of  man- 
ners, the  moral  life ;  but  in  most  cases  they  keep  their  real  purposes  to  themselves,  re- 
vealing them  at  most  to  the  school  authorities,  while  they  throw  into  the  child's  fore- 
ground books  and  studies,  knowledge  and  learning.  This  is  in  strictest  harmony  with  the 
philosophy  of  the  mind.  Were  a  father  to  say  to  his  daughter :  "I  send  you  to  school 
to  develop  your  feelings ;"  to  his  son :  "  I  am  resolved  to  discipline  your  wiU;"  or  to 
either:  "My  great  concern  is  your  morals ;"  and  were  then  to  keep  his  chosen  end  all  the 
time  in  view,  he  would  be  very  certain  to  defeat  his  own  purpose  and  accomplish  only  evil. 
There  are  some  invaluable  ends  in  education  that  will  not  bear,  in  the  cases  of  children, 
iteration  and  reiteration.  They  are  accomplished  while  we  are  ostensibly  seeking  some- 
thing else.  The  parent  and  teacher  may,  and  sAoutd,  keep  them  in  mind ;  they  may,  and 
%ha\t\d^  arrange  causes  and  conditions  with  reference  to  special  efTects ;  they  may,  and 
thovM,  arrange  lessons  and  exercises,  both  physical  and  mental,  that  bear  in  particular  di- 
rections ;  but  the  things  that  are  made  prominent  must  be  in  the  field  that  schools  are 
created  to  cultivate.  You  can  even  drive  a  boy  out  of  the  gymnasium  by  constantly  talk- 
ing "  strength"  and  "  health"  to  him  ;  the  boy  goes  to  the  gymnasium  for  seat,  lor  sport, 
for  excellence  in  the  exercises,  and  the  ends  that  the  parent  and  teacher  most  value  come 
unconsciously  to  him.  In  science  or  history,  the  teacher  may  say,  "  such  a  chapter  is  full 
of  interesting  and  valuable  information ;"  in  mathematics,  "  such  a  problem  will  test  your 
power  of  analysis ;"  in  literature,  "  such  a  poem  will  give  wings  to  your  imagination,"  or 
**  such  an  oration,  scope  to  your  powers  of  reasoning ;"  but  woe  to  the  teacher  who  tells 
her  pupils,  "  This  story  will  be  good  for  your  sensibilities,"  or  "  You  need  this  exercise 
for  your  wills  1"  Archbishop  Whately  advises  against  "  avowed  exhortations ;"  he  says 
men  are  impatient  of  direction  in  respect  to  their  feelings ;  that  they  distrust  them  more 
than  they  do  their  understandings,  and  that  for  a  speaker  to  say,  "  Now,  I  will  exhort  yon 
to  feel  as  you  ought  on  this  occasion,"  is  to  slay  himself  with  his  own  weapons.  Henoe 
the  address  to  the  active  nature  of  man  must  be  indirect  and  unobtrusive.  "  The  feelings 
the  propensities,  and  sentiments  are  not,  like  the  intellectual  faculties,  under  the  direct 
control  of  the  will ;"  and  they  are  moved  most  powerfully  by  indirectly  presenting  ^ub- 
Ject-matter  adapted  to  excite  them.  There  is  sound  wisdom  for  the  teacher  as  well  as  the 
preacher  In  the  Archbishop's  counsel. 

To  what  conclusion  does  our  reasoning  lead  us  ?  Manifestly  to  this  conclusion,  that 
the  best  discipline  of  tbe  child,  his  intellect,  his  feelings,  and  his  will  must  be  sought  in 
real  experience.  A  soldier  may  fit  himself  for  war  by  fighting  sham  battles ;  but  a  child 
gains  nothing  by  consciously  fighting  battles  for  the  sake  of  his  will.  He  is  called  out  and 
strengthened  by  real  trial,  testing,  and  struggle.  Kinglake  says  the  Czar  Nicholas  kept 
close  at  hand  a  multitude  of  small  wooden  soldiers  clothed  in  various  uniforms,  and  then 
amused  himself,  and  thought  that  he  learned  war,  by  placing  them  in  various  combina- 
tions. Nicholas  failed  in  his  great  object ;  but  he  did  not  fail  half  so  signally  as  the  teacher 
will  fail  who  seeks  to  gain  the  ends  of  will-training  by  marshalling  squads  of  similar  pup- 
pets. There  is  indeed  an  education  for  the  will  in  sports  and  games ;  that  is,  in  real  sports 
and  games,  the  end  of  which  is  amusement  and  diversion.    What  the  child's  will  needs  is 
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vigorous  study  in  the  school-room,  vigorous  sport  on  the  play-ground,  vigorous  employ- 
ment in  work  or  business  (suited  to  his  powers,  of  course),  and  close  personal  contact  with 
moral  issues.  It  is  while  he  is  ardently  pursuing  study  or  play,  work  or  duty,  that  he 
gets  the  needed  development  of  all  the  faculties  of  the  soul.  To  give  children  nothing 
serious  to  do,  or  not  to  require  them  to  do  what  Is  given,  and  then  to  expect  them  to  de- 
velop  strength  in  any  direction  Is  wholly  chimerical. 

We  are  now  in  a  position  to  see  how  inconsiderate  and  foolish  are  frequent  crit- 
icisms of  school  curricula.  One  critic  says,  "  This  course  of  study  is  arranged  for  the  In- 
tellect ;  It  makes  no  provision  for  the  sensibilities  or  the  will."  All  successful  curricula 
must  be  arranged  with  primary  reference  to  the  intellect.  The  discipline  of  the  will,  par- 
ticularly, must  come,  so  far  as  studies  are  concerned,  from  a  curriculum  that  is  organized 
directly  for  another  purpose.  It  is  by  the  mind's  laying  bold  of  the  studies  of  the  curricu- 
lum and  measuring  its  strength  by  them,  that  its  full  power  is  called  out  and  strengthened. 
What  studies  are  in  the  curriculum  does  not  so  much  matter,  provided  they  furnish  a 
properly  graduated  series  of  trials.  No  doubt  the  selection  of  studies  has  much  more  to  do 
with  the  sensibilities.  A  course  that  is  rich  in  history  and  literature  will  appeal  to  the 
sensibilities  much  more  directly  than  one  rich  in  mathematics  and  sciences.  But  even 
here  the  avowed  end  must  be  instruction.  The  preacher's  aim  is  purely  ethical  and  re- 
ligious ;  but  the  preacher  cannot  gain  his  end  unless  he  makes  his  sermons  interesting. 
The  wise  educator  will  indeed  lay  out  his  scheme  of  studies,  and  choose  his  disciplinary 
regimen,  with  reference  to  the  whole  mind  and  character ;  but  he  will  make  a  fatal  mis- 
take if  he  puts  prominently  forward  another  than  Instruction  as  the  immediate  end  in 
view.  It  is  necessary  as  the  child  grows  older  to  widen  his  vision,  to  cause  him  to  see  that 
there  are  other  ends  to  be  gained  in  school  than  knowledge  and  training,  necessary  to 
criticise  his  feelings  and  choices,  and  to  teach  him  how  to  take  his  sensibility  and  will 
"in  hand  ;  "  but  instruction  must  be  the  avowed  aim  of  the  school.  Will- training  is 
gained  in  real  life.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  teacher  very  often  loses  his  bearings  as  re- 
spects the  second  and  third  faculties  of  the  mind,— true  that  courses  of  study  are  some- 
times too  exclusively  directed  to  the  understanding  or  some  faculty  thereof,  as  analysis 
or  generallxatlon  ;  but  the  true  educator  will  not  lose  sight  of  the  cardinal  truth  that,  in 
the  long  run,  what  is  best  for  the  mind  is  best  for  the  faculties. 

Throughout  this  paper  I  have  kept  steadily  in  mind  that  the  will  is  only  one  faculty, 
that  the  phrases  "  strong  will  "  and  "weak  will "  are  wholly  relative,  that  weakness  or 
wickedness  may  spring  from  an  overplus  of  appetite,  desire,  or  passion,  as  well  as  from 
defect  of  will,  and  that  the  faculties  are  so  correlated  that  the  education  of  one  Is  condi- 
tional on  the  education  of  all.  In  a  word,  I  have  sought  so  to  cast  the  paper  as  to  m&ke 
it  indirectly  an  argument  for  the  training  of  the  whole  mind. ' 

DISCUSSION. 

Sebastian  TH0MAS.^The  president's  Inaugural  address  and  Superintendent  Hins- 
dale's paper  should  suggest  to  our  reading  circles  the  greatvalue  of  psychological  study. 

Casboll  Cutleb  :— I  am  much  pleased  with  both  papers.  Were  I  to  make  any  crit- 
icism of  the  president's  address,  I  would  say  that  it  tends  in  the  direction  of  a  collection 
of  definitions  rather  than  a  discussion  of  the  subject.  But  this  may  be  unavoidable.  It 
abounds  in  nice  distinctions. 

Concerning  the  training  of  the  will,  it  seems  to  be  more  within  the  teacher's  person- 
ality and  influence  than  a  matter  of  books  and  tasks.  By  study  and  experience  the 
teacher  may  acquire  skill  in  training  the  will  of  his  pupils. 

£ij  T.  Tappan  :— I  am  thankful  for  the  opportunity  of  listening  to  two  such  papers 
BB  we  have  heard  to-day.    They  should  be  widely  read  and  studied. 

W.  D.  OiBSON :— These  two  papers  seem  to  me  to  take  opposite  ground  concerning  the 
best  way  of  developing  and  strengthening  the  will.  The  one  would  approach  the  will 
through  the  sensibility,  the  other  through  the  intellect.  My  experience  leads  me  to  give 
preference  to  the  former. 

I  agree  with  the  remark  already  made  to  the  effect  that  the  personality  of  the  teacher 
is  the  important  factor. 

B.  H.  HoLBBOOK :— I  have  an  instinctive  opposition  to  the  philosophy  set  forth  in  one 
part  of  Mr.  Hinsdale's  paper.  I  do  not  believe  in  the  let-alone  plan— the  plan  of  training 
the  will  by  not  training  it.  I  am  in  favor  of  a  plain  straight-forward  fight  between  the 
teacher  and  the  pupil's  will ;  and  I  want  the  teacher  to  win  every  time.    There  is  nothing 
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gained  by  slipping  around  or  making  indirect  approaches.  Open*  straight-forward  deal- 
ing is  always  best.  I  do  not  see  the  harm  in  saying  plainly,  "  I  want  you,  my  pupil,  to 
strengthen  your  will." 

B.  A.  Hinsdale  :— Perhaps  this  will  make  my  meaning  clearer :  Will  was  cultiTated 
on  my  father's  farm.  When  my  father  said  to  me,  "  take  the  ox-team  and  the  stone-boat 
and  go  out  and  gather  up  the  stones  in  the  meadow,"  I  went.  I  do  not  remember  how 
willingly  I  did  it,  but  I  did  it ;  and  my  will  was  trained. 

We  afi  teachers  can  best  train  our  pupils'  wills  by  putting  them  at  the  work  and  seeing 
that  they  do  it. 


THE  PHILOSOPHY  OF  TEACHING. 


^ 


BY   DR.    E.    E.    WHITE. 

The  one  comprehensive  end  of  education  is  to  prcpwt  roan  tofvJIfill  thepurpo9ea  qf  human, 
existence.  These  purposes  include  the  perfection  of  Hian's  nature  and  the  discharge  of  all 
the  obligations  and  duties  which  spring  from  his  relations  to  his  fellows,  to  society,  to  the 
state,  and  to  God. 

The  means  to  this  end  of  education  include  (1)  the  development  and  training  of  all 
man's  powers,  psychical  and  physical ;  (2)  the  acquisition  of  knowledge  needed  for  guid- 
ance and  growth ,  and  (3)  the  acquisition  of  skill  in  the  application  of  power  and  knowl- 
edge to  the  purposes  of  life.  These  three  important  means,— power,  knowledge,  and  skill 
—may  be  considered  the  immediate  ends  of  education.  They  include  (1)  the  developing 
and  training  of  the  powers  of  the  intellect  and  the  acquisition  of  knowledge,  or  inteUectual 
education:  (2)  the  developing  and  training  of  the  higher  sensibility  and  the  will,  or  moral 
education ;  and  (3)  the  development  and  training  of  the  bodily  powers,  or  physical  educes- 
(ion. 

In  practice  these  three  kinds  or  functions  of  education  cannot  be  wholly 'separated. 
Intellectual  education  is  conditioned  upon  moral  education  and,  to  some  extent,  on  phys- 
ical, and  moral  education  depends  on  the  intellect  for  knowledge  and  insight,  and  for 
many  of  its  highest  motives. 

Teaching  may  be  defined  as  the  act  of  applying  educational  means  to  the  pupil  in 
such  manner  as  to  assist  him  in  attaining  one  or  more  of  the  Immediate  ends  of  edaca- 
tion.  These  ends  or  results  are  attained  by  the  pupil's  own  activity.  The  teacher  applies 
the  means,  presenting  the  conditions  and  occasions  of  action,  but  it  is  the  pupil's  eflTorts 
that  result  in  power,  knowledge,  or  skill. 

Every  act  of  teaching  has  its  manner  or  way.  The  manner  of  a  series  of  related  teach- 
ingncts  is  called  a  method  of  teaching.  A  method  of  teaching  may  be  defined  as  a  seriea  of 
teaching  acts  so  arranged  as  to  attain  a  definite  end  or  result. 

Teaching  is  an  art  and  as  such  has  its  underlying  principles  which  determine  Its 
methods.  There  can  be  no  art  in  the  absence  of  guiding  principles,  and  this  is  specially 
true  In  teaching.  The  human  soul  can  not  be  unfolded  and  enrichedlby  pattern.  Autom- 
atism is  not  teaching.  The  laws  which  govern  the  activity  and  growth  of  the  pupil's 
powers  must  guide  in  their  training,  and  hence  the  art  of  teaching  is  based  primarily  on 
the  nature  of  the  pupil. 

It  follows  from  the  above  facts  that  the  devising  of  methods  of  teaching  and  courses  of 
instruction  for  children  and  youth  involves  a  knowledge  of  their  educable  nature,  and  es- 
pecially of  their  psychical  nature. 

How  is  this  guiding  knowledge  best  attained  7  It  is  believed  to  be  best  reached  by  a 
careful  analysis  of  psychical  processes  and  powers  as  they  are  revealed  in  consciousness, 
and  then  determining  the  relations  of  these  processes  to  each  other  and  the  relative  activ- 
ity of  the  corresponding  powers  in  the  successive  periods  of  school  life  by  a  wide  and  care, 
ful  study  of  children  of  different  ages  and  conditions.  The  true  basis  of  child  psychology 
is  general  psychology. 

The  limits  of  this  paper  forbid  the  attempt  to  state  the  results  reached  by  such  an 
analysis  of  psychical  phenomena,  and  only  a  brief  reference  can  be  made  to— 
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THJB  OIIDKB  OF  ACnTTTY  AND  DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  INTELLECTUAL  POWEBS. 

An  analysis  of  Intellectual  processes  shows  that  the  presentatlve  faculty,  including 
consciousness,  senae-perception,  and  intuition,  awakens  into  activity  before  the  represent- 
ative, and  both  of  these  faculties  before  the  rational  or  thought  faculty.  ThLs  order  is  a 
p9yehieaX  neceuUy.  It  is  impossible  for  the  mind  to  re-call  and  re-know  an  object  not  previ- 
ously known,  and  it  is  equally  impossible  for  the  mind  to  form  and  apply  general  oon- 
,cept8  of  any  kind  if  it  be  not  in  possession  of  individual  concepts  to  compare  and  general- 
ize. In  activity,  both  consciousness  and  sense-perception  must  precede  memory,  and 
memory  must  precede  conception  or  the  forming  of  general  concepts— the  simplest  form 
of  thought  activity. 

In  like  manner  and  for  a  like  reason,  the  activity  of  the  several  powers  of  the  same 
faculty  and  the  higher  phases  of  activity  of  the  same  power  are  conditioned  upon  the 
lower.  Sense-perception  is  conditioned  upon  sensation— the  primary  psychical  act^-and 
consciousness  is  conditioned  upon  both  sensation  and  sense-perception.  The  perception 
of  objects,  psychical  and  physical,  conditions  the  intuitive  perception  of  their  necessary 
relations  and,  in  turn,  the  intuitions  condition  the  completed  acts  of  sense-perception. 
It  is  not  meant  that  there  is  necessarily  a  conscious  interval  between  these  related  pre- 
sentatlve acts.  Consciousness  accompanies  and  blends  with  the  acts  and  states  which  it 
perceives,  and  the  intuitive  acts  blend  with  the  acts  of  sense-perception  and  conscious- 
ness. 

The  activity  of  the  several  representative  powers  is  subject  to  the  same  condition. 
Memory  is  conditioned  upon  simple  representation,  and  the  imagination  is  conditioned 
upon  both  simple  representation  and  memory.  The  higher  phases  of  the  imagination 
are,  in  like  manner,  conditioned  upon  the  lower,  the  creative  phase  being  conditioned 
upon  the  constructive,  and  the  constructive  upon  the  simple  modifying  phases,  which 
appear  very  early  in  the  child's  life,  as  every  nursery  shows. 

The  same  order  is  observed  in  the  activity  of  the  several  thought  powers.  Conception, 
or  the  forming  of  general  concepts  precedes  formal  Judging  and  both  conception  and 
Judging  precede  reasoning.  In  other  words,  reasoning  is  conditioned  upon  Judging,  and 
Judging  upon  conception. 

The  order  in  the  activity  of  the  several  powers,  above  indicated,  also  prevails  in  their 
development.  The  presentatlve  faculty  reaches  what  may  be  called  its  natural  develop- 
ment before  the  representative  faculty,  and  both  of  these  before  the  thought  faculty.  The 
last  of  the  representative  powers  to  reach  an  activity  and  energy  equal  to  that  of  sense- 
perception  is  the  creative  imagination  and  the  last  of  the  thought  powers  to  reach  a  like 
development  is  the  reason,  the  power  of  deductive  reasoning  appearing  and  developing 
later  than  inductive. 

There  are  considerable  intervals  between  the  periods  in  which  the  higher  faculties 
reach  a  development  equal  to  that  of  the  lower,  but  it  is  an  error  to  infer  that  there  are 
corresponding  intervals  between  their  awakenings  into  activity.  The  first  conscious  acts 
of  perception,  (outer  or  inner),  and  memory  accompany  each  other ;  the  forming  of  gen- 
end  concepts  is  near  the  synthesis  of  the  related  sense-concepts ;  formal  Judging  follows 
conception  closely ;  and  Inductive  reasoning  appears  only  a  little  later.  The  two  powers 
which  awaken  into  activity  latest  are  the  creative  Imagination  and  deductive  reasoning. 

Bui  how  early  do  the  Kverai  inldledual  powen  become  active,  atid  what  i8  their  rdaHve  (uHvUy 
and  energy  in  the  mcceaHve  peruxU  of  the  child's  life  f 

The  answer  to  these  important  question8--can  only  be  determined,  as  before  indicat- 
ed, by  the  observation  and  study  of  children,  and,  fortunately,  this  is  not  a  new  field  of 
Inquiry.  No  other  beings  have  been  so  carefully  and  lovingly  studied  as  children.  The 
recorded  results  of  these  observations,  covering  centuries,  present  child-life  under  many 
and  diverse  conditions.  This  study  of  children  has  been  greatly  stimulated  in  later 
years  by  the  writings  of  Comenius,  Locke,  Rousseau,  Pestalozzi,  Froebel,  Jacotot,  Flchte, 
and  other  educational  reformers.  It  is  now  receiving  the  earnest  attention  of  progressive 
educators  both  in  this  country  and  Europe.  The  experiments  made  show  that  the  sys- 
tematic study  of  children  Is  rendered  difficult  by  their  marvelous  power  to  divine  what 
is  in  the  mind  of  the  questioner  and  the  equally  marvelous  &clllty  with  which  they 
catch  and  use  words,  with  or  without  ideas.  There  is  also  great  difficulty  in  applying  the 
general  conclusions  reached  to  individual  cases— a  fact  due  to  the  marked  difference  in 
children  of  the  same  age  and  often  of  the  same  family.  One  child  may  possess  a  power  of 
imagination  at  six  years  of  age,  which  a  brother  or  sister  may  not  have  at  sixteen  ;  and 
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like  striking  contrasts  are  observed  in  the  development  of  the  several  thought  powers, 
especially  the  reason. 

But  notwithstanding  the  difflculties  involved,  the  results  already  reached  by  child 
study  indicate  with  some  clearness  the  psychical  activity  of  children  at  different  ages,  and 
this  is  especially  true  when  these  results  are  interpreted  in  the  light  of  general  psy- 
chology. 

The  accompanying  diagram  represents  the  results  of  my  study  of  this  problem.  It  is 
designed  to  show  the  activity  and  energy  (more  especially  the  activity,)  of  the  several  in- 
tellectual powers  of  Ihe  average  chOd  from  birth  to  twenty  years  of  age.  It  seems  unneces- 
sary to  add  that,  like  all  graphic  devices,  it  represents  the  facts  only  (q>proximatdy. 

[The  large  diagram  was  presented  and  explained.] 

What  light  do  these  psychical  facts  throw  on  methods  and  courses  of  Instruction  ? 
It  is  believed  that  they  clearly  disclose  the  following  principles— the  most  important  that 
underlie  the  art  of  teaching. 

PRINCIPLE  I. 

Indruetion,  both  in  maUer  and  method,  tmut  be  adapted  to  the  capabilUy  qf  the  taught. 

This  is  a  primary  axiom  of  teaching,  requiring  neither  proof  nor  elucidation.  The 
most  elementary  conception  of  education  involves  the  truth  that  the  what  and  the  how  of 
instruction  must  be  adapted  to  the  pupil's  capability,  psychical  and  physical.  This  prin- 
ciple is  fundamental  since  all  other  principles  are  based  upon  it. 

The  application  of  this  principle  to  school  instruction  raises  two  important  questions, 
to  wit: 

(1.)  Do  the  pupils  in  our  schools  present  a  varying  capability  as  they  pass  up  through 
the  successive  grades  ? 

(2.)  If  so,  in  what  respects  does  their  capability  vary,  and  to  what  is  the  variation 
due? 

The  fact  that  the  capability  of  pupils  varies  as  they  pass  from  the  primary  to  the 
higher  grades  is  too  obvious  to  require  formal  proof,  and  so  we  pass  at  once  to  the  con- 
sideration of  the  second  question— the  most  important  and  fruitful  question  which  mod- 
ern pedagogy  is  called  upon  to  answer. 

The  varying  intellectual  capacity  of  pupils  in  the  successive  grades  of  school  must  be 
due  to  one  or  more  of  three  facts,  to  wit : 

(1.)    A  variation  in  the  activity  and  energy  of  the  intellect  as  a  whole. 

(2.)  The  absence  or  non-aetivUy  of  certain  faculties  in  the  younger  pupils  and  the  suc- 
cessive awakening  of  these  dormant  faculties  to  activity  as  pupils  grow  older. 

(3.)  A  variation  in  the  relative  activity  and  energy  of  the  several  faculties  at  different 
ages. 

The  first  of  these  supposed  facts  is  the  basis  of  the  theory  that  primary  pupils  may  be 
taught  the  same  kinds  of  knowledge  as  the  pupik  in  the  higher  grades  and  by  essentially 
the  same  methods,  the  only  radical  difference  between  primary  and  advanced  instruction 
being  in  the  amount  of  matter  taught,  the  former  covering  daily  less  ground  than  the 
latter.  Forty  years  ago,  and  even  later,  elementary  text-books  were  constructed  on  this 
theory.  The  earlier  elementary  arithmetics  began  with  formal  definitions  and  rules  pre- 
ceded the  problems.  The  primary  geographies  began  with  the  same  definitions  as  the 
more  advanced  treatise,  even  Including  mathematical  definitions,  and  otherwise  covered 
substantially  the  same  ground,  the  only  essential  difference  being  the  fact  that  the  first 
book  was  thinner  than  the  second. 

The  second  of  these  supposed  facts.  In  its  more  extreme  Interpretation,  assumes  that 
the  Intellectual  powers  active  In  primary  pupils  are  the  presentatlve,  especially  the  power 
of  observation ;  that  later  In  school  life  the  representative  powers,  memory  and  Imagina- 
tion, become  active,  and  still  later  the  thought  powers,  generalization  and  reason.  It  is 
the  basis  of  the  theory  that  a  course  of  school  instruction  may  be  cut  horizontally  into 
three  distinct  sections  or  periods,  primary,  secondary  and  advanced— the  primary  including 
sense  or  perceptive  knowledge,  the  secondary  reproductive  knowledge,  and  the  higher  or 
advanced  period  generalised  and  rational  knowledge.  These  three  periods  of  school  in- 
struction have  been  respectively  designated  as  perceptive,  conceptive,  and  rational ;  also 
as  objective,  reproductive,  and  elaborative. 

The  third  supposed  fact  assumes  that  all  the  intellectual  faculties  are  active  when  the 
child  enters  school  at  six  years  of  age,  and  that  his  intellectual  condition  as  he  advances 
in  the  course  Is  characterized  by  changes  In  the  rdative  activity  of  the  several  Intellectual 
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powers.  This  view  supports  the  theory  that  both  the  matter  and  the  method  of  school 
instmction  should  correspondingly  change  from  year  to  year,— the  successive  phases  of 
instruction  being  characterlced  by  the  reUUive  oUenHon  given  the  different  kinds  of  knowl- 
edge, and  especiallv  by  the  manner  or  mdhodvnwhieh  nteh  knowledge  U  taught. 

Which  of  the  above  suppositions  Is  true  7 

The  foregoing  diagram,  presenting  the  activity  and  growth  of  the  powers  of  the  intel- 
lect, shows  that  the  nine  intellectual  powers  are  all  active,  though  not  equally  so,  at 
six  years  of  age,  the  child's  Intellectual  condition  being  then  characterized  by  the  activity 
of  sense-perception  or  observation,  constructive  imagination,  and  conoeptlve  generaliza- 
tion (the  word  &culty),  sense-perception  being  the  leading  faculty ;  that  later  the  Imagl. 
nation.  Judgment  (the  fact  faculty),  and  Inductive  reasoning  become  more  active  and  char- 
acterize intellectual  activity ;  and  that  the  higher  phase  of  development  is  characterized 
by  the  activity  of  the  creative  imagination  and  the  reason,  inductive  and  deductive. 
There  is  a  marked  change  in  the  relative  activity  of  the  three  thought  i>owers,  conception, 
judgment  and  reason— the  first  being  the  leading  thought  faculty  at  six  years  of  age,  and 
the  last  at  sixteen.  It  is  true  that  there  is  an  increase  in  the  activity  and  energy  of  the 
mind  as  a  whole,  but  the  characteristic  feature  of  its  activity  and  development,  and  the 
guiding  one  in  teaching— is  the  variation  in  the  rdaHve  activity  qf  the  aeveral  intdlectual  powers. 

It  is  also  to  be  noted  that  in  these  changes  in  the  relative  activity  of  the  different  fac- 
ulties, there  are  no  sudden  transitions.  While  the  presentatlve  powers  are  at  first  the 
most  active,  the  higher  powers  increase  in  activity  from  year  to  year,  until  they  become 
the  leading  powers  of  the  intellect.  We  have  found  no  psychical  basis  for  the  theory  that 
children  do  not  reason  before  they  are  near  ten  years  of  age.  When  a  child  asks  for  the 
why  or  reason  of  things  that  interest  him,  the  reasoning  faculty  is  active.  A  bright  child 
makes  many  inductions,  and  intelligently  acts  on  some  of  them,  before  he  is  six  years 
old.  Ask  a  bright  boy  In  his  sixth  year  why  dogs  can  not  fly,  why  people  wear  thicker 
clothes  in  winter  than  in  summer,  why  a  stone  will  fall  if  you  drop  it,  and  he  will  give 
reasons,  though  not  scientific  ones. 

It  ia  doubtless  true  that  most  of  the  generalizations  of  young  children  are  Judgments, 
not  inductions,  and  as  such  are  limited  to  known  objects ;  but  it  is  a  mistake  to  suppose 
that  primary  pupils  do  not  reason.  Locke  held  that  children  reason  as  early  as  they  under- 
stand  language,  "and,"  he  adds,  "  if  I  misobserve  not,  they  love  to  be  treated  as  rational 
creatures  sooner  than  is  imagined," 

But  it  is  to  be  observed  that  in  their  earlier  thinking,  children  acquire  concepts  and 
facts  which  involve  the  more  obvUnu  qualities  and  relations  of  things,  and  they  reach  one 
by  one  inductions  which  are  based  on  indications  admitting  of  easy  interpretation.  As 
they  grow  older,  they  are  increasingly  able  to  discover  less  obtrusive  attributes  and  rela- 
tions and  form  more  sharply  defined  concepts,  and  at  length  they  acquire  by  training  the 
power  to  form  what  are  called  tdentiftc  concepts,  and  generalizing  and  applying 
the  resulting  facts,  reach  scientific  inductions,  principles,  laws,  etc.— in  a  word, 
seienee.  It  should,  however,  be  noted  that  this  scientific  phase  of  thought  depends  on  no 
newly  awakened  fftculty,  even  deductive  reason  being  active  long  before  it  is  reached. 
The  Inductions  of  common  life,  even  of  child  experience,  differ  from  the  inductions  of 
science  in  "  subject  matter,"  as  Dr.  Porter  expresses  it,  and  not  in  the  essential  thought 
processes  involved.  Scientific  thought  requires  closer  and  longer  continued  observation, 
more  accurate  conception  and  Judging,  and  a  deeper  insight  of  the  reason  than  common 
thought.  This  fact  will  be  made  evident  by  comparing  the  thought  processes  involved  in 
the  common  concepts,  facts,  inductions,  and  classifications  which  make  up  a  child's 
knowledge  of  common  plants,  with  the  thought  processes  Involved  in  the  scientific  oon- 
oeptB,  facts,  inductions,  and  classifications  which  constitute  thetcienoeoi  Botany. 

I  can  only  allude  to  the  fact  that  the  development  of  the  Intellect  involves  the  corre- 
sponding development  of  the  sensibility  and  the  will,  and  in  childhood,  the  growth  of  the 
body.  The  activity  of  the  mind  in  knowing  depends  on  the  acuteness  of  the  senses,  the 
Intensity  of  the  emotions  and  desires,  and  the  energy  and  constancy  of  the  will,  and 
these  are  conditioned  upon  the  sustaining  power  of  the  body,  which,  other  conditions  be- 
ing favorable,  increases  as  children  grow  older.  The  young  child  can  not  attend  to  one  ob- 
ject as  long  as  an  adult,  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  relative  duration  of  all  psychlchal 
states.  There  is  a  general  law  of  Interdependence  and  interaction  that  runs  through  all 
psychical  activities. 

We  are  now  prepared  to  state  and  consider^ 
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PBIMCIPLB  n. 

There  is  a  natural  orderin  which  the  faculties  shovld  be  exerdaed  and  the  corresponding  kinds 
of  knowledge  taught 

The  natural  order  of  exercising  the  iacultiea  is  necessarily  the  same  as  the  order  of 
their  activity,  to-wit :  first,  the  presentative,  second,  the  representative,  and  third,  the 
thought  faculty ;  and  the  natural  order  of  exercising  the  thought  powers  is,  first,  concep- 
tion, second,  judgment  (formal),  and  third,  the  reason,  first  inductive  and  later  deduct- 
ive. The  movement  of  the  mind  in  the  earlier  processes  of  knowing  is  from  perception 
through  representation  to  conception,  and  from  conception,  through  Judgment,  to  rea- 
son,—(Ao^  is  from  sense  activity  to  reasoning  through  the  activity  of  the  intermediate  povoers. 

This  principle  has  been  specialized  in  the  form  of  maxims  of  elementary  teaching,  in- 
cluding the  following : 

1.  Observation  b^ore  reasoning. 

2.  The  concrete  btfore  the  abstract— sense-knowledge  htfore  thought-knowledge. 

3.  Facts  Uifore  definitions  or  principles, 

4.  Processes  before  ruXes. 

5.  From  the  particular  to  the  general, 

6.  From  the  simple  to  the  complex. 

7.  From  the  known  to  the  related  unknown. 

It  should  be  specially  noted  that  these  maxims  relate  to  that  phase  of  the  process  of 
knowing  in  which  the  mind  is  acquiring  primary  concepts  and  ideas,  elementary  facts, 
and  simple  inductions,  as  a  preparation  for  the  acquisition  of  higher  or  scientific  knowl- 
edge. They  are  maxims  of  elementary  teaching,  and  not  universal  principles.  The  maxim, 
"  Processes  before  Rules,"  is,  for  example,  an  important  precept  for  teaching  elementary 
arithmetic,  but  no  wise  instructor  would  uuiformly  or  generally  follow  it  in  teaching  the 
higher  mathematics,  and  it  has  its  exceptions  in  the  higher  applications  of  arithmetic. 
The  same  limitation  obviously  applies  to  the  maxims,  "  The  concrete  before  the  abstract," 
and  "  From  the  particular  to  the  general."  In  the  higher  phases  of  instruction,  the  true 
order  is  often  from  the  abstract  to  the  concrete,  and  from  the  general  to  the  particular, 
this  being  always  true  in  deductive  processes.  It  is,  however,  to  be  observed  that  this  in- 
Terse  order  is  only  possible  when  the  mind  is  in  possession  of  those  primary  concepts, 
ideas,  and  facts,  which  are  essential  to  the  apprehension  of  the  abstract  and  the  general. 
The  above  maxims  are  true  directions  for  the  teaching  of  all  inductive  branches,  but  they 
have  more  special  application  to  elementary  schools.  They  are  the  criteria  which  diflTer- 
entiate  an  elementary  method  from  an  advanced  method  or  a  general  method. 

The  observing  of  this  natural  order  in  school  instruction  does  not  imply  that  there 
should  be  long  Intervals  between  observation  and  reasoning  or  between  any  lower  activ- 
ity and  the  related  higher.  The  successive  steps  may  be  taken  in  the  same  year,  and  even 
in  the  same  lesson.  The  principle  does,  however,  imply  that  the  several  intdlectual  powers 
are  best  developed  and  trained  by  observing  their  natural  and  harmonious  activity.  The  child 
must  observe  as  a  child,  must  think  as  a  child,  must  reason  as  a  child  in  his  psychical  condi- 
tion. Any  attempt  to  force  the  young  mind  to  do  what  it  has  not  the  preparation  or  the 
energy  to  do,  is  to  weaken  it.  There  is,  however,  danger  of  falling  into  an  opposite  error, 
and  limiting  the  mind  to  one  kind  of  activity,  when  it  is  prepared  and  has  a  natural 
impulse  for  a  higher  activity.  Children  may  unwisely  be  kept  swinging  on  the  gate  of 
sense,  when  they  are  prepared  to  make  fruitful  excursions  into  the  garden  of  thought. 

P&IMCIFLE  ui. 

There  is  a  variation  in  the  relative  altentian  to  be  given  the  several  faculties  and  the  correspond- 
ing kinds  of  knowledge  in  the  successive  years  of  school  instruction. 

This  is  a  corollary  of  the  two  preceding  principles,  but  its  practical  importance  justi- 
fies its  separate  statement.  In  the  first  years  of  school  instruction,  the  presentative  pow- 
ers, being  naturally  most  active,  should  receive  most  attention ;  later,  attention  should  be 
more  equally  divided  between  the  presentative,  the  representative,  and  the  lower  thought 
powers ;  and  still  later  chief  attention  should  be  given  the  higher  powers.  This  change 
in  the  attention  given  to  the  several  faculties  is  also  true  of  the  attention  that  should  be 
devoted  to  the  corresponding  kinds  of  knowledge.  In  the  primary  school,  chief  (but  not 
exclusive)  attention  should  be  given  to  observation  and  sense  knowledge,  but  as  pupils 
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IMus  up  In  the  grades  or  classes,  more  and  more  attention  should  be  given  to  thought 
knowledge,  and  especially  to  rational  knowledge. 
This  leads  directly  to 

PBINCIPLE  IV. 

A  true  count  0/  inttructum  /or  danentary  achoola  cuts  off  a  teetion  qf  preaenialive,  repreaenia- 
tivCf  and  thought  knowledge  each  year. 

This  principle  is  an  obvious  consequence  of  those  already  considered,  and  is  equally 
supported  by  the  facts  of  psychology.  Children  at  six  years  of  age  have  not  only  acquired 
much  presentatlve  knowledge,  but  are  in  possession  of  a  considerable  number  of  general 
concepts  and  facts,  and  by  the  natural  activity  of  their  minds  are  passing  increasingly  from 
sense  knowledge  to  thought  knowledge,  and  from  the  particular  facts  of  observation  to 
general  judgments,  and,  to  a  limited  but  Increasing  extent,  to  the  general  facts  of  reason. 

It  follows  that  while  primary  instruction  should  give  chief  attention  to  presentatlve 
knowledge,  the  concepts  and  facts  of  observation  and  experience,  it  should  also  increas- 
ingly teach  the  more  obvious  generalizations  of  these  facts  and  their  expression  in  lan- 
guage. The  first  year's  instruction  in  reading,  for  example,  should  exercise  not  only  the 
presentatlve  powers,  but  also  memory,  imagination,  (modifying  and  constructive),  con- 
ception, formal  Judgment,  and  sparingly  inductive  reasoning.  The  reading  lessons  of 
the  first  year  abound  in  words  expressing  general  concepts  and  ideas,  and  their  little  sen- 
tences express  facts  which  relate  to  the  feelings,  actions,  and  duties  of  children  and 
adults,  the  characteristic  actions  of  domestic  animals,  birds,  insects,  etc.,  the  more  obvi- 
ous qualities  and  relations  of  common  objects,  Includiug  their  class  relations,  and  other 
common  phenomena.  These  facts  are  both  particular  and  general,  as  a  glance  at  any 
primer  or  first  reader  will  show. 

It  Is  to  be  specially  noted  that  while  a  course  of  elementary  instruction  should  include 
general  knowledge  from  the  beginning,  the  general  knowledge  first  taught  should  consist 
of  common  concepts,  common  facts,  and  common  inductions— the  concepts,  facts,  and  in- 
ductions of  child  experience,— the  higher  forms  of  thought  knowledge,  called  science,  ap- 
pearing later  in  the  course.  There  should,  however,  be  no  sudden  transition  from  com- 
mon to  scientific  knowledge.  The  more  elementary  concepts  and  inductions  of  science 
may  be  taught  certainly  as  early  as  the  fifth  school  year,  and  should  thereafter  receive  in- 
creasing attention  until  the  so-called  scientific  phase  of  Instruction  is  reached.  It  is  not 
pofflible  to  draw  a  line  through  any  branch  of  knowledge,  as  developed  by  the  race  or  the 
individual,  and  say  here  elementary  knowledge  ends  and  science  begins.  Tbe  elements 
of  every  branch  of  science  include  not  only  its  primary  concepts  and  ideas  (its  simplest 
elements)  but  also  those  elementary  facts  and  inductions  which  are  the  basis  of  its  higher 
generalizations ;  and  it  is  neither  possible  nor  wise  to  hold  the  mind  back  from  these  sim- 
ple generalizations  until  the  period  specially  characterized  by  scientific  thought  is 
reached. 

It  has  already  been  seen  that  mental  development  has  its  successive  phases,  each  char- 
acterized by  certain  leading  activities  of  the  mind,  and  it  is  important  that  these  succes- 
sive phases  be  properly  recc^^nized  in  arranging  courses  of  elementary  instruction.  If  the 
first  four  years  of  a  school  course  be  called  primary,  the  second  four  years  secondary,  and 
the  next  four  years  higher  or  high  school,  the  primary  course  may  be  characterized  as 
tente-conceptit'e,  the  secondary  course  as  trantUUmal,  and  the  high  school  course  as  seientiflc, 
these  terms  respectively  designating  the  characteristic  feature  of  the  course  in  the  periods 
to  which  they  are  applied. 

In  that  educational  classic,  "The  True  Order  of  Studies,"  Dr.  Thomas  Hill  compares  a 
true  course  of  study  to  a  spiral  stairway,  surrounding  the  five  great  columns  of  human 
knowledge  and  cutting  off  a  section  of  each  at  every  round  of  its  ascent.  While  this 
famous  simile  clearly  recognizes  the  important  fact  that  there  is  a  natural  sequence  of 
knowledge  to  be  observed  in  teaching,  it  fails  to  indicate  that  this  sequence  is  lateral  as 
weU  as  vertical.  A  true  course  of  study  not  only  cuts  off  a  section  of  all  the  great  branches 
of  knowledge  each  year,  but  each  section  includes  presentatlve,  representative,  and 
thought  knowledge  and  activity.  In  its  progress  through  each  annual  cycle  of  its  ascent 
school  instruetlon  passes  from  sense  knowledge  to  thought  knowledge— from  sense  to  rea- 
son—as is  shown  in  the  accomimnying  diagram.  [A  diagram  illustrating  a  course  of  ele- 
mentary instruction  was  presented  and  explained.] 

PRINCIPLE  V. 

Theprimary  concepts  and  ideas  in  every  branch  0/  knowledge  must  be  taught  objectivdy  in  all 
grades  0/  school. 
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The  psychical  processes  involved  in  sense-perception  show  that  the  forming  of  an  in- 
dividual concept  requires  the  presence  of  the  object,  and  since  general  concepts  are  de- 
rived from  individual  concepts,  it  follows  that  no  concept,  individual  or  general,  can  be 
taught  without  presenting  the  appropriate  object  or  objects  to  the  mijid.  The  same  is  true  in 
teaching  ideas,  particular  or  general.  A  concept  or  idea  is  the  product  of  the  mind's  action, 
and  the  act  of  perceiving  an  individual  object  requires  the  presence  of  the  object. 

It  follows  from  the  above  principle  that  no  primary  concept  or  idea  can  be  taught  through 
Us  uford.  A  word  can  recall  and  represent  a  Jmawn  concept  or  idea  associated  with  it,  but 
a  word  can  not  summons  a  new  idea  into  what  has  been  called  "  the  presence  chamber  of 
the  soul."  The  futile  attempt  to  teach  primary  concepts  and  ideas  through  words  is  re- 
sponsible for  more  unsatisfactory  results  than  any  other  error  of  elementary  instruction. 
Carlisle  characterizes  his  teachers  as  "  hide-bound  pedants"  who  crammed  him  with  in- 
numerable dead  vocables  and  called  it  fostering  the  growth  of  the  mind."  Carlisle's  ped- 
ants once  represented  a  very  large  class  of  so-called  teachers  and  it  is  feared  that  this  race 
of  word-<:ramming  pedants  is  not  yet  extinct. 

The  so-called  maxim,  "  Ideas  before  words,"  may  not  be  a  necessary  principle  even  of 
primary  instruction,  but  it  ia  excellent  advice.  The  essential  thing  is  to  teach  both  the 
idea  and  its  sign,  and  especially  to  connect  them  indissolubly  together,  and  to  make  this 
connection  sure^  it  is  wise  to  teach  the  idea  be/ore  the  word,  whenever  this  can  be  done. 
The  facility  with  which  children  learn  words,  especially  as  sounds,  is  constantly  giving 
them  new  words  which  to  them  have  no  meaning.  It  Is  important  that  th^e  empty 
words  be  filled  with  their  ideas,  and  especially  that  all  new  words  learned  and  used  in 
school,  be  associated  with  clear  ideas.  To  this  end,  all  primary  concepts  and  ideas  must  be 
taught  objectively. 

It  is  true  that  a  general  word  may  at  first  only  represent  an  individual  concept.  A 
child  sees  a  strange  animal,  a  monkey,  for  example,  and  learns  its  name.  The  word  is  as- 
sociated with  the  individual  monkey  and  recalls  it  in  memory.  When,  however,  the  child 
has  seen  several  monkeys,  the  individual  concept  is  unconsciously  generalized  and  the 
word  monkey  then  represents  the  class.  It  is  believed  that  young  children  learn  most  of 
their  words  in  this  way— hearing  the  word  before  they  form  the  general  concept. 

This  principle  of  objective  teaching  applies  to  all  grades  of  school— to  the  high  school 
and  the  college,  as  well  as  to  the  primary  school.  The  modern  method  of  teaching  the 
physical  sciences  is  increasingly  recognizing  the  fact  that  all  primary  concepts  are  ac- 
quired by  the  study  of  the  objects  to  which  they  relate.  This  is  the  meaning  of  the  labor- 
atory and  the  museum.  They  afford  facilities  for  the  study  of  things  as  a  preparation  for 
the  study  of  books.  When  the  concepts  and  ideas  back  of  words  are  thus  objectively 
learned,  books  become  important  means  of  acquiring  knowledge. 

PRINCIPLE  VI. 

In  the  teaching  of  any  school  art,  dear  and  correct  ideals  should  inspire  and  guide  practice. 

The  first  step  in  learning  any  art  is  the  forming  of  ideals  of  the  results  to  be  attained, 
and,  as  a  rule,  the  clearer  and  more  correct  the  ideals  formed,  the  better  will  be  the  results 
reached  by  practice.*  This  is  not  only  true  in  the  practice  of  such  simple  arts  as  the  pitch- 
ing of  a  ball  or  a  quoit,  the  drawing  of  a  line,  etc.,  but  also  in  the  higher  arts  of  oratory, 
music,  painting,  sculpture,  etc. 

It  follows  that  the  first  step  in  teaching  any  art  is  to  lead  the  pupil  to  form  comet 
ideals  of  what  he  is  to  do,  and,  to  this  end,  he  should  be  presented  with  models  and  ex- 
amples. This  is  not  only  true  in  teaching  the  formative  arts,  as  drawing,  painting,  etc.» 
but  also  in  teaching  oratory,  music  and  literature.  Jenny  Lind  gave  to  her  generation  a 
new  ideal  of  human  song,  and  that  ideal  has  awakened  in  mauy  human  voices  an  almost 
divine  melody.  Wendell  Phillips  and  John  B.  Oough  have  respectively  given  to  many 
American  speakers  their  inspiring  ideals  of  oratory. 

The  next  step  in  teaching  any  art  is  to  give  the  pupil  a  knouikdge  of  the  processes  by 
which  his  ideals  can  best  be  embodied.  The  earlier  this  knowledge  is  acquired,  the  more 
fruitful  will  be  his  practice.  But  the  processes  of  every  art  are  based  on  principles  which 
are  included  in  a  complete  knowledge  of  it.  These  guiding  principles  are  of  little,  if  any, 
value  to  the  young  learner,  and  hence  should  not  be  taught  too  early,  but  in  the  later  and 
higher  practice  of  an  art  they  are  of  great  value  and  may  finally  take  the  place  of  the  liv- 
ing teacher. 

It  is  thus  seen  that  the  so-called  Comeuian  maxim,  "  We  learn  to  do  by  doing,"  is  at 
best  only  a  half-truth.    Simple  doing,  without  the  guidance  of  knowledge,  never  made 
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an  artist  or  an  artlMn.  The  poorest  teaching,  lor  example,  is  often  done  by  teachers  who 
have  grown  gray  in  the  school-room.  What  is  needed  to  transmute  practice  into  teaching 
skill  and  power  is  the  inspiration  of  true  ideals  and  the  guidance  of  correct  principles. 
Blind  ex]>erience  is  always  and  everywhere  a  plodder. 

The  arts  taught  in  elementary  schools,  as  reading,  writing,  drawing,  language,  music, 
etc.,  are  nerer  properly  mastered  by  mere  practice.  Automatic  exercises  may  increase 
mechanical  facility  in  the  repetition  of  known  processes,  but  such  practice  never  corrects 
errors,  or  suggest  better  methods. 

On  the  other  hknd,  no  mistake  in  elementary  teaching  is  more  futile  than  the  attempt 
to  teach  a  school  art  by  simply  imparting  a  theoretical  knowledge  of  its  principles  and 
processes.  The  mastery  of  an  art  involves  the  acquisition  of  skiU  and  a  knowledge  of  its 
processes  and  principles  is  chiefly  valuable  as  a  meant  to  thU  end.  Instruction  without 
practice  cannot  impart  skill,  and  hence  cannot  make  an  artist. 

The  old-time  attempt  to  teach  the  art  of  using  good  English  by  means  of  technical 
grammar  is  an  illustration  of  this  error.  This  attempt  was  based  on  the  false  notion  that 
skill  in  speech  and  writing  is  a  necessary  result  of  a  knowledge  of  the  rules  of  language— 
an  error  still  too  common  in  American  schools.  The  stupid  custom  of  teaching  formal 
analysis  and  parsing  before  practical  composition  richly  deserves  the  ridicule  now  heaped 
upon  it,  but  is  there  not  evidence  of  a  tendency  to  the  opposite  extreme  7  It  now  looks 
as  if  there  would  soon  be  an  opportunity  to  laugh  at  the  equally  futile  attempt  to  teach 
the  art  of  correct  speech  by  haphasard,  cut-feed  language  lessons,  some  of  which  are 
about  as  mechanical  as  the  filling  of  a  basket  with  chips  and  result  in  about  the  same 
kind  of  skill. 

The  function  of  language  is  to  esepreaa  thougM,  and  no  exercise  in  the  use  of  language 
can  impart  much  skill  that  does  not  begin  with  thought  and  end  with  Its  correct  expres- 
sion. What  is  needed  is  a  language  training  that  begins  with  the  use  of  language  under 
correct  Ideals  and  ends  with  its  scientific  study.  In  such  a  course  there  is  a  place  for 
technical  grammar  and  rhetoric. 

For  one,  I  gratefully  acknowledge  my  indebtedness  to  Lindley  Murray  for  some  of 
the  little  skill  which  I  hi^e  acquired  in  the  use  of  the  English  language,  and  especially 
am  I  indebted  to  what  has  been  characterized  as  the  "  grammatical  dissection  "  of  good 
English.  The  thorough  grammatical  analysis  of  Pollock's  Course  of  Time,  Pope's  Essay 
on  Man,  and  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  and  later,  the  rhetorical  analysis  of  Goldsmith's  De- 
serted Village,  and  Shakespeare's  Macbeth  and  Julius  Csesar,  gave  me  guiding  ideals 
of  correct,  forcible,  and  elegant  English.  It  is,  however,  important  to  note  that  these 
were  not  the  studies  of  early  childhood,  and  that  manhood  has  afforded  me  some  of  the 
practice  which  was  so  unwisely  denied  in  school  and  college. 

PBINdPLE  VII. 

Oral  teaching  and  text^Hwk  study  are  complementary  meoM  oj  school  instruction,  the  former 
being  ehi^y  preparatory  to  the  latter. 

Oral  teaching  has  three  somewhat  distinct  phases.    It  includes— 

1.  The  presenting  of  objects,  material  orpsychical,  to  the  pupil's  mind,  including  the 
exciting  of  his  curiosity,  the  directing  of  his  observation,  the  fixing  of  his  attention,  and 
the  affording  of  such  other  assistance  as  may  enable  him  to  know  these  objects.  This  may 
be  called  objective  oral  teaching. 

2.  The  leading  of  the  pupil  to  re-call  and  re-know  absent  objects  previously  present- 
ed to  the  mind  and  known,  and  by  thinking  to  discern  their  likenesses  and  differences, 
their  relations  as  parts  of  classes  or  wholes,  as  means  and  ends,  as  causes  and  effects,  etc. 
This  Involves  the  use  of  words  which  represent  concepts  and  ideas  known  to  the  pupil, 
and,  being  re-known,  become  present  elements  of  thought.  The  teacher's  special  func- 
tion Is  to  lead  the  pupil  to  re-know  these  elements,  and  by  thought  to  attain  the  desired 
knowledge.  To  this  end,  the  teacher  does  not  directly  tell  the  pupil  what  he  wishes  him 
to  learn,  but  by  skillful  direction  leads  him  to  discover  or  discern  it  for  himself.  This 
may  be  called  indirect  oral  teaching. 

3.  The  direct  communication  of  facts  to  the  pupil  by  means  of  oral  language.  To 
this  end,  the  teacher  expresses  relations  (new  to  the  pupil)  between  known  but  absent 
objects  of  knowledge  by  means  of  words  which  represent  ideas  of  things,  qualities,  ac- 
tions, and  relations,  familiar  to  the  pupil.  The  words  of  the  teacher  recall  known  con- 
cepts and  ideas,  and  the  pupil  apprehends  or  thinks  the  relation  or  thought  expressed, 
which  completes  its  communication  to  his  mind.  This  presenting  of  new  relations  of 
known  objects  to  the  pupil  by  means  of  language  may  be  called  direct  oral  teaching. 
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Direct  oral  teaching  has  been  seriously  and  widely  abused ;  but  it  is  a  mistake  to  sup- 
pose that  it  has  no  place  in  school  instruction.  Speech  is  one  of  man's  highest  and  beat 
endowments,  but  its  practical  yalue  depends  on  its  being  understood.  It  is  an  important 
function  of  school  education  to  train  the  pupil  to  apprehend  thought  expressed  in  lan- 
guage—to pick  thought  out  of  its  verbal  husk.  All  true  teaching  contributes,  directly  or 
indirectly,  to  this  result.  Every  oral  direction  for  observing,  every  question  asked,  and 
every  expression  by  pupil  or  teacher  of  the  results  of  observation  or  thought,  increases 
the  pupils  power  to  interpret  and  use  language.  Even  an  object  lesson  is  not  a  "  dumb 
show."  The  pupil  is  not  only  led  by  questions  and  suggestions  to  observe  and  think,  but 
related  facts  may  be  directly  told  to  excite  his  curiosity,  deepen  his  interest,  and  widen 
his  knowledge.  All  three  forms  of  oral  teaching  (objective,  indirect  and  direct,)  are  often 
blended  in  the  same  lesson.  It  is,  however,  an  important  principle  of  oral  teaching  that 
the  pupil  should  not  be  directly  told  what  he  can  be  easily  led  to  observe  or  discern  Jor  himadj. 

The  function  of  oral  teaching  is  not  only  to  train  the  pupil  in  the  acquiring  of  origi- 
nal knowledge,  but  also  in  the  acquiring  of  knowledge  expressed  in  language,  and  it  thus 
prepares  the  pupil  to  obtain  knowledge  from  books.  Books  are  the  depositories  of  the 
recorded  knowledge  of  the  race,  and  it  is  only  by  reading  books  that  man  can  come  into 
the  possession  of  this  rich  inheritance.  The  ability  to  read  is  the  key  that  unlocks  these 
treasuries  of  knowledge,  and  hence  the  training  of  the  pupil  in  the  intelligent  reading  of 
the  printed  page  is  an  important  function  of  school  instruction. 

When  a  pupil  apprehends  facts  expressed  orally,  he  may  be  scarcely  conscious  of  the 
word  medium  through  which  they  are  presented  to  his  mind,  but  in  acquiring  facts  ex- 
pressed in  written  language,  his  activity  is  directed  immediately  and  consciously  to  the 
language,  and  his  energy  is  put  forth  to  discern  and  grasp  the  thought  embodied  in  it— to 
go  from  the  verbal  expression  to  what  is  expressed.  This  is  evidently  a  more  difficult 
task  than  the  grasping  of  thought  expressed  in  oral  language,  and  this  suggests  at  least 
that  oral  teaching  should  precede  and  prepare  the  way  for  text-book  study  in  elementary 
schools. 

The  union  of  oral  teaching  and  text-book  study  is  illustrated  in  the  teaching  of  read- 
ing. Reading  proper  Is  the  apprehension  of  the  relations  between  known  but  absent  ob- 
jects when  these  relations  are  presented  to  the  mind  by  written  or  printed  language.  In 
primary  classes,  pupils  are  prepared  to  apprehend  these  relations,  thus  expressed,  chiefly 
by  oral  teaching  ;  in  secondary  classes,  by  oral  teaching  and  text-book  study  united ; 
and  in  more  advanced  classes  they  are  apprehended  chiefly  by  study. 

As  pupUs  pass  up  in  the  grades,  they  should  be  increasingly  trained  to  axqairt  knovA- 
ed&e/rombooksby  study,  said,  to  this  end,  the  oral  lesson  should  be  increasingly  supple- 
mented by  the  recitation  vnth  its  searchirig  tests.  There  ought  to  be  no  chasm  between  oral 
teaching  and  text-book  study  in  school  training,  but  they  should  be  harmoniously  and 
effectively  united  as  complementary  means  of  instruction— and  this,  I  take  it,  is  the  most 
important  problem  of  instruction  that  now  demands  the  attention  of  American  teachers. 


WHAT  CAN  TEACHERS  DO  TO  SECURE  PROPER  HOME 

EDUCATION  ? 


BY   T.    E.    ORR. 

We  cannot  suppoie  that  our  Executive  Committee,  In  using  the  modifier  home  tn 
the  subject  assigned  me,  intended  to  limit  in  any  way  that  grand  word  edueationt  but 
that  they  wished  to  have  developed  one  phase  of  that  work  which,  in  ita  completiOD, 
oausea  its  subject  to  approximate  Sidney  Smith's  conception  of  the  great  end,  when 
he  says  :  "The  real  and  highest  object  of  education  is  to  give  the  young  reaourc«e 
that  will  last  aa  long  as  life  endures;  habits  that  time  will  strengthen  for  good  and 
not  for  evil;  occupations  that  win  render  sickness  tolerable,  solitude  pleasant,  age 
venerable,  life  dignified  and  useful,  and  death  not  terrible."  We  may,  and  often  do, 
Bpeakof  the  edncationof  the  class-room,  the  education  of  the  work-shop,  the  edu- 
cation of  the  counting-house ;  we  may,  and  often  do,  use  the  terms  education  of  the 
hands,  the  head,  the  heart,  or  of  physical,  mental,  or  moral  education;  but  we  use 
those  expressions  only  with  reference  to  some  one  of  the  parts  which,  when  united, 
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give  us  the  great  whole.    We  may  use  the  factors  separately,  but  it  is  only  when  they 
are  combined  that  they  produce  the  grand  product. 

There  has  ever  been  a  tendency  among  men  to  throw  the  responsibility  upon  oth- 
ers. The  parent  is  too  prone  to  entrust  the  proper  preparation  of  his  children  for  man- 
hood and  womanhood  to  the  pastor  and  the  ieacher;  the  pastor  or  Babbath  school 
teacher  is  too  apt  to  hold  the  parents  and  day  school  teachers  accountable  for  the 
short  comings  of  the  rising  generation;  and  we,  fellow-teachers,  must  confess  that  we 
sometimes  And  ourselves  reasoning  thus;  "We  have  control  of  the  children  but  six 
hours  of  the  day,  five  days  of  the  week,  thirty-six  or  forty  weeks  of  the  year— with 
regular  attendance  on  their  part  only  about  one-eighth  of  the  time;  shall  we  assume 
more  than  one-eighth  of  the  responsibility?"  With  such  a  basis  of  calculation,  we 
may  well  be  satisfied  if  we  can  prepare  our  pupils  so  that  they  are  able  to  pass  a  fair 
examination  In  reading,  writing,  arithmetic  and  geography,  and  readily  relieve  our 
minds  and  consciences  of  the  question  as  to  their  real  fitness  for  entering  upon  the 
duties  of  life;  but  we  rejoice  that  most  of  those  whose  privilege  it  is  to  labor  in  the 
public  schools  of  Ohio  place  a  higher  estimate  upon  their  work  than  to  consider  them- 
selves mere  "grade  grinders."  A  strong  and  vigorous  enemy  makes  the  warrior  more 
vigilant,  but  this  meeting  and  hundreds  of  similar  meetings,  where  the  teachers  of 
our  public  schools  ai»emble  to  consult  as  to  the  best  means  of  doing  the  best  work, 
testify  that  It  is  not  necessary  for  every  scholarly  man  to  turn  his  otherwise  useful 
lance  upon  his  brethren,  in  order  to  force  them  to  the  front  ranks  of  the  battle  ;nor  for 
every  ancient  maiden  who  no  longer  finds  market  for  her  once  Interesting  letters  from 
the  national  capital  to  make  of  her  little  pencil  an  imaginary  spesr,  upon  which  to 
impale  her  more  useful  sisters.  Carping  criticism  is  not  needed,  but  in  its  stead  that 
generous  sympathy  and  able  assistance  which  the  pens,  the  platforms  and  the  pul- 
pits of  the  land  are  capable  of  rendering  to  our  teachers  in  their  efforts  to  overcome 
dlfiaoulties  more  familiar  to  them  than  to  any  other  class  of  citizens. 

The  successful  lawyer  of  to-day  is  not  the  one  who  Is  content  with  a  plea,  logical 
and  eloquent,  before  the  Ck>urt,  when  the  case  comes  up  for  consideration,  but  the 
one  who  examines  his  client  and  all  the  witnesses  with  a  view  of  making  the  most 
of  every  circumstance,  of  developing  most  perfectly  everything  that,  as  motive  or 
aggravation,  may  have  a  bearing  upon  the  case.  To  this  end,  how  carefully  he  stud- 
ies the  characters  and  habits,  even  to  the  minutest  details  of  home-life,  of  the  prin- 
cipal persons  Involved!  The  successfhl  pastor  is  not  he  whose  sermons  every  Sab- 
bath morning  are  listened  to  with  wrapt  attention  by  large  and  delighted  audiences 
of  people  that  seldom  see  him  in  their  various  homes  or  hear  his  voice  outside  the 
church;  although  we  must  confess  that  "Itching  ears"  is  a  wide* spread  disease 
among  American  people,  and  too  many  ministers  yield  to  the  cry  for  something  sen- 
sational, and  fall  to  cultivate  that  most  profitable  field,  the  home.  The  successful 
shepherd  is  he  who  knows  both  sheep  and  lambs  by  name,  is  familiar  with  their 
everyday  paths  and  pastures,  and  leads  them,  not  once  a  week,  but  daily,  beside  the 
still  waters. 

If  these  things  be  true  of  lawyer  and  minister,  much  more  so  of  our  work,  fellow- 
teachers.  If  the  pastor  can  preach  the  way  of  truth  more  perfectly  by  knowing  per- 
sonally the  spiritual  life  of  his  people  in  their  homes;  if  the  physician  can  administer 
more  Intelligently  to  the  bodily  ailments  of  his  patients  by  knowing  the  constitu- 
tions they  inherit,  their  physieal  surroundings  and  personal  habits, we  whose  duty  it 
is  to  minister  to  the  wants,  physical  and  spiritual,  as  well  as  intellectual,  of  the  youth 
committed  to  our  care,  can  do  so  effectually,  only  when  we  make  ourselves  familiar 
with  their  surroundings  during  the  seven-eighths  of  the  time  that  the  law  supposes 
US  to  be  off"  duty  and  the  children  free  from  our  observation.  Heaven  forbid  that 
any  influence  should  ever  destroy  the  sacred  rights  of  a  single  member  of  that  Divine 
Institution,  the  family;  but  the  public  schools  of  our  State,  of  every  State,  fall  far 
short  of  perfect  work  when  they  fail  to  unite  in  harmonious  action,  for  a  common 
end,  children,  parents,  school-officers  and  teachers.  Any  of  these  four  elements 
arrayed  in  opposition  to  the  other  three,  and  we  have  displayed  the  strengrth  of  a 
minority,  and  the  weakness  of  a  majority.  But  the  children,  as  a  body,  are  Just 
whattheotherthreemake  them;  and  we  simplify  the  comblnatloa  by  eliminating 
the  children;  also,  remembering  that  school  ofllcers  are  created  by  the  patrons  at 
the  polls,  and  are  fitted  for  aright  discharge  of  their  duties  Just  in  proportion  to  the 
intelligence  with  which  the  broad  sphere  of  school  worl^  is  Qoniprehended  by  the 
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public,  and  we  may  again  reduce  the  number  of  quantities  by  eliminating,  for  the 
time,  the  school  officers.  This,  then,  narrows  the  subject  to  the  parent  and  the 
teacher;  and  the  question  comes  home  to  us  In  this  form :  To  what  extent  are  wc, 
as  teachers,  responsible  for  the  co-operation  of  the  parent  In  the  proper  education 
of  his  child?  What  can  we  do  to  make  his  efforts  and  ours  more  eflectual  for  good? 
If  he  is  not  Intelligent  on  this  subject,  how  may  we  enlighten  him,  and  do  so,  not  by 
Inspiring  him  with  a  more  exalted  opinion  of  our  fitness  to  preside  in  the  school- 
room, but  by  quickening  him  into  a  more  perfect  realization  of  his  own  duties? 
How  may  we  obtain  from  him  a  more  hearty  and  effectual  co-operation  with  us,  in 
securing  the  physical,  mental  and  moral  elevation  of  his  child?  I  would  answer  ^by 
becoming  better  acquainted  with  him.  This  accomplished,  most  of  our  work  is  done:  for 
the  proper  home  education  will  inevitably  follow. 

The  weakest  point  in  our  public  school  system  is  a  lack  of  acquaintance  between 
parent  and  teacher.  Let  this  be  overcome,  and  one  of  three  results  will  follow : 
First,  If  the  parent  be  intelligent  and  the  teacher  incompetent,  the  teacher  must  give 
place  to  another.  Second,  If  the  teacher  be  intelligent  and  the  parent  ignorant  or 
Indifferent,  there  will  result  an  enlightening  or  quickening  that  will  redound  to  the 
benefit  of  the  child.  Third,  If  both  be  awake  to  the  interest  of  the  pupil,  there  will 
be  formed  a  unity  of  purpose,  and  there  will  exist  an  elevated  mutual  aim  that  will 
place  the  child  in  the  purest  and  best  Influences  possible  for  him  to  enjoy.  In  this 
there  is  manifestly  a  realization  of  those  ideal  conditions  for  which  the  true  teacher 
longs. 

Now,  how  may  this  acquaintance  be  brought  about?  They  will  not,  as  a  rule  • 
come  to  us;  so  we  must  go  to  them.  It  has  been  recommended  that  a  teacher,  before 
entering  upon  his  work  In  any  field,  visit  every  family  likely  to  be  represented  in 
his  school.  Laborious  as  this  may  be,  if  Judiciously  performed.  It  results  In  great 
good .  In  many  so-called  homes  there  will  be  such  revelations  of  squalor,  ignorance 
and  vice  as  will  make  the  teacher  very  charitable,  in  others  he  will  get  much  gra- 
tuitous advice  as  to  the  best  means  oi  managing  other  people's  children,  and  tho 
whole  tour  maybe  very  discouraging;  but  the  teacher  who  takes  this  course  will 
enter  upon  his  work  several  weeks  in  advance  of  one  who  does  not.  Far  be  it  from 
me  to  take  up  the  mournful  lamentation,  "The  former  times  were  batter  than  these," 
but  there  are  those  here  to-day,' the  product  of  that  almost  forgotten  system,  "board- 
ing'round,"  who  can  trace  to  this  feature  of  home  acquaintance  in  days  gone  by. 
Impulses  aroused  and  hopes  encouraged  that  must  else  wise  have  been  in  vain. 
There  are  teachers  present  who  have  had  experience  in  "boarding  'round,"  and  they 
can  and  do  testify  that  that  system,  while  it  brought  the  pedagogue  many  inconven- 
iences and  not  a  few  actual  indignities,  yet  gave  him  opportunities  for  such  an  ac- 
quaintance with  parents  and  children  in  their  actual  home  life,  as  enabled  him  to 
deal  with  both  far  more  Intelligently  and  efficiently  than  would  otherwise  have 
been  possiole. 

But  the  teacher  in  the  graded  school  replies:  "With  the  care  of  fifty  children 
during  the  day,  the  pref>aratlon  for  recitations,  the  making  out  of  reports,  and  tlie 
•xamlnlDg  and  grading  of  test  papers  at  night,  I  do  not  now  get  time  to  read  educa- 
tional Journals,  much  less  devote  any  time  to  recreation;  would  you  have  me  attempt 
family  visitation,  in  addition  to  all  this?"  I  answer,  try  It fora  short  time,  and  when 
John  is  absent  for  a  day,  take  a  little  extra  walk  on  your  way  home  in  the  evening. 
You  may  be  rewarded  by  the  grateful  smile  of  the  sick  boy,  who,  on  his  return,  will 
remember  your  thoughtful  care  and  prove  more  truly  your  friend  than  ever  before. 
You  may  enlist  the  Interest  of  the  father  and  mother,  who  will  more  ably  assist  you 
In  your  efforts  to  Improve  tho  child.  You  may  cast  a  ray  of  sunshine  across  a  thresh* 
old,  where  before  were  only  clouds  and  gloom  Report  the  results  of  your  observa- 
tions in  these  homes  to  the  principal  or  superintendent,  and,  my  word  for  it,  he  will 
remember  this  extra  work  and  appreciate  it,  and  will  forget  to  find  fault  if  monthly 
report  or  examination  card  be  not  quite  so  neat  as  usual. 

I  cannot  forget  the  work  of  a  teacher  years  ago— one  of  eight  in  a  building.  Bhe 
was  not  the  best  informed  in  the  branches  required  by  law.  Her  sch  ool-room  was 
not  a  model  of  neatness  and  good  order.  But  no  other  teacher  was  so  tenderly  be- 
loved by  her  pupils,  or  so  highly  esteemed  by  the  parents.  Why?  Because  she  was 
a  frequent  visitor  at  the  homes  of  her  pupils.  No  pupil  could  be  absent  without  Miss 
B.'b  learning  the  cause  before  she  considered  her  day's  work  done.    Bo  earnestly  did 
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the  pupils  regard  her  comfort  that  rough  boys,  supposed  to  be  Indifferent  to  the  feel- 
ings of  a  teacher,  when  detained  at  home  to  work,  would  And  time  during  the  day 
to  go  and  explain  to  her  the  cause  of  absence,  with  some  such  remark  as  this:  "I 
knew  If  I  didn't  come  and  tell  you,  you  would  come  to  see  what  was  the  trouble,  and 
I  didn't  want  you  to  take  that  long  walk  this  bad  weather."  Objections  could  have 
been  made  by  principal  and  school  board  to  some  of  the  methods  of  that  teacher, 
but  RO  far  as  the  parents  and  children  were  concerned,  her  tenure  of  office  was  more 
enduring  than  that  of  either  principal  or  school-board,  and  the  work  of  no  teacher 
was,  as  a  whole,  more  nearly  perfect.  I  admit  that,  following  this  plan,  you  may 
not  be  able  to  do  quite  so  much  graile  work,  you  may  not  be  quite  so  entertaining  to 
your  class  in  geography,  arithmetic  or  literature;  but  the  fact  that  you  take  a  higher 
Interest  in  them  than  merely  to  see  how  oiany  yon  can  bring  up  to  a  certain  per  cent, 
and  push  on  Into  the  next  room,  will  certain]}'  be  appreciated  by  them,  and  fathers 
and  mothers,  seeing  your  object,  will  assist  you  In  attaining  It.  Not  less,  but  more 
and  better  school  work  will  be  accomplished,  and  what  is  of  greater  value,  your  Influ- 
ence for  good  will  be  felt  in  the  homes. 

How  may  a  superintendent  .best  become  acquainted  with  his  patrons,  and 
most  effectually  enlist  their  sympathy  and  assistance?    Certainly  not  by  working 
himself  In  as  superintendent  of  a  Baptist  Sabbath  school   that  meets  Sabbath 
morning,  and  superintendent  of  a  Methodist  Sabbath  school  that  meets  Sabbath 
afternoon.    That  is  sure  to  make  trouble  about  the  holidays,  when  both  schools 
want  their  entertainment  on  Christmas  Eve,  and  our  many-handled  superinten- 
dent, who  supposed  he  was  doing  grand  work,  carrying  fire  on  one  shoulder  and 
water  on  the  other,  and  making  friends  for  himself  all  the  time,  comes  to  the 
conclusion  that  both  are  fire.    However,  each  school  decides  that  it  is  water  he  is 
carrying  on  both  shoulders.    Nor  will  he  do  well  to  seek  admission  into  every 
civic  society  that  may  have  a  lodge  in  his  town.    He  may  secure  an  entrance  to 
one,  or  even  two,  before  his  selfish  motives  may  be  discovered;  but  he  is  not  like- 
ly to  gain  the  confidence  of  his  brethren  unless  he  enters  with  motives  better  than 
those  of  the  would-be-all-at-once  popular  young  man,  who  sometimes    finds  this  a 
rough  and  dangerous  road.    If  he  desires  to  load  the  blind  by  a  way  they  know 
not,  he  must  have  his  eyes  open  to  the  fnct  that  a  thorough  understanding  of  the 
way  for  himself  is  the  first  essential,  and  that  he  cannot  by  any  indirection  secure 
the  object  of  his  hopes.    An  as5:ociation  with  men  in  a  business,  social  or  official 
capacity  will  certainly  be  of  advantage  to  him  as  a  teacher,  but  he  must  not  ex- 
pect any  such  accidents  Xo  tide  him  over  the  flood  on  which  his  own  natural  fit- 
ness and  his  preparation  for  the  work  will  fall  to  enable  him  to  sail  in  safety. 
Nor  yet  will  it  be  well  for  him  to  become  the  champion  of  the  Greenback  party, 
the  Prohibition  party,  or  any  other  political  organization.    He  may  have,  indeed 
staonld  have,  decided  opinions  upon  the  questions  of  the  day.    He  should  cast  his 
vote  as  any  other  citixen,  with  none  to  question  him  or  make   him  afteid;  but 
prominence  in  any  political  organization  will  surely  raise  the  cry  of  ''oflfensive  par- 
tisanship,'' and  then  he  fails  to  be  a  welcome  guest  in  many  of  the  homes  of  his 
district,  and  loses  one  of  the  most  powerful  influences  for  elevating  right  and  intel- 
ligence, and  for  putting  down  bigotry  and  wrong. 

It  has  been  my  privilege  to  labor  for  flve  years  where  my  nearest  school-neigh- 
bor. Superintendent  Charles  B.  Shreve,  of  Martin's  Ferry,  has  completed  his  twen- 
ty-sixth year  of  consecutive  service.  I  go  to  him  frequently  for  fatherly  advice 
and  counsel,  and  have  noticed  that  he  draws  from  a  rich  experience,  referring  to 
difficulties  that  formerly  existed,  but  which,  after  becoming  better  acquainted  with 
his  people,  are  things  of  the  nast.  The  school  board  and  more  intelligent  people  of 
Martin's  Ferry  know  full  well  that  so  long  as  Mr.  Shreve  is  able  to  serve  them,  no 
other  man  can  fill  his  place  half  so  well.  I  have  reliable  Information  that  the 
same  feeling  exists  in  Youngstown,  Fremont  and  Avondale,  where  the  superintend- 
ents have  occupied  their  present  positions  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  or  more. 
Said  a  patron  of  one  of  those  schools  not  long  since:  "Why,  our  superintendent 
knows  every  child,  nearly  every  father  and  mother,  and  certainly  all  the  grand- 
fathers and  grandmothers  In  town.  When  he  first  took  charge  of  our  schools  there 
were  pupils  there  who  are  now  grand-parents,  and  they  hope  and  expect  to  see 
their  grand-children  under  the  charge  of  their  own  former  teacher." 

A  superintendent  that  knows  the  family  connections  and  home  surroundings  of 
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the  children  io  well  can  make  such  provision  for  their  worlc  in  school  and  such 
arrangements  for  their  advancement  after  leaving  school,  as  will  oondace  to  their 
highest  and  best  advantage.  He  can  make  himself  familiar  with  the  daily  dutlCB 
of  both  fathers  and  mothers  in  sach  a  way  as  will  inspire  them  with  confidence  in 
his  ability  to  direct  their  children  into  higher  paths  of  life  and  thought,  and  that, 
too,  without  teaching  them  to  dislike  the  ways  and  walks  in  which  those  children 
will  be  expected  to  earn  a  livelihood.  Such  tact  and  Judgment,  such  adaptability 
and  power  to  gain  confidence,  will  do  more  to  elevate  the  plane  of  both  home  and 
school  life  than  the  rarest  scholarship  unaccompanied  by  good,  everyday  common 
sense. 

A  young  gentleman  who  bad  won  the  highest  Uoners  of  his  college  class  and 
held  first  rank  in  the  theological  seminary  in  his  senior  year,  was  invited  to 
preach  one  Sabbath  to  a  wealthy  country  congregation.  The  inceotive  was  held 
out  to  him  that  if  he  pleased  the  people  he  would  doubtless  receive  a  call  to  be- 
come their  pastor  on  completing  his  theological  course;  and  the  professors  sent 
him  forth,  assured  that  he  would  succeed.  He  went  out  on  Saturday  morning, 
and  was  entertained  at  the  home  of  Elder  Brown,  the  most  liberal  contributor  to 
the  funds  of  the  church,  a  farmer,  resident  in  the  edge  of  the  little  village.  Mak- 
ing the  most  of  the  advice  of  his  instructors  at  the  seminary  always  to  engage 
people  in  conversation  upon  topics  with  which  they  were  familiar,  he  sat,  after  din- 
ner, on  the  farmers'  porch  and  delighted  him  by  asking  questions  as  to  the  growlug 
crops  and  the  comparative  profits  of  raising  sheep  and  cattle.  Expressing  himself 
a  great  admirer  of  horses,  a  fine  blooded  mare  was  led  up,  followed  by  a  young 
colt.  The  young  minister  admired  both,  and  asked  questions  as  to  their  value  and 
good  qualities;  but  saw  that  he  had  made  some  mistake,  as  the  farmer  did  not  seem 
to  relish  his  remarks  about  horse-fiesh.  He  left  Monday  morning,  ftilly  convinced 
that  Elder  Brown  would  oppose  him,  and  that  he  should  receive  no  call  froai  that 
congregation.  Some  time  after,  one  of  the  professors  at  the  se  ninary  met  Elder 
Brown  and  learned  where  the  trouble  lay.  Said  the  farmer:  "I  acknowledge  he 
preached  very  fine  sermons,  but  I  could  not  help  thinking  all  the  time  how  Igno- 
rant he  was.  Why,  he  asked  me  the  value  of  my  mare,  and  I  told  him  $300.  He 
asked  me  the  cost  of  keeping  her.  and  I  told  him  she  earned  her  feed  by  her 
work.  He  inquired  the  value  of  the  colt,  and  I  told  him  $100,  when  It  was  weaned ; 
and  then  he  allowed  that  horse-raising  must  be  very  profitable,  for  if  the  mare 
raised  ofiZy  ihrtt  coUb  each  year,  she  paid  a  profit  of  100  per  cent,  annually."  That  young 
man  could  not  minister  to  the  spiritual  interests  of  that  congregation,  nor  can  the 
superintendent  of  schools  secure  the  confidence  of  his  patrons  if  he  display  similar 
ignorance  of  their  daily  business.  He  must  move  around  among  them  and  acquire 
some  knowledge  of  the  topics  familiar  to  them,  or  he  cannot  hope  to  succeed  in  in- 
tiouuclng  the  plans  he  may  have  for  their  intellectual  Improvement. 

Of  course,  it  is  impossible  for  the  superintendents  of  our  larger  cities  to  have  an 
acquaintance  with  any  considerable  portion  of  the  patrons  of  their  schools;  but  they 
have  methods  of  making  themselves  known,  of  which  we  of  tbe  smaller  towns  know 
but  little.  Through  the  principals  of  the  different  buildings,  the  teachers  of  the  var- 
ous  rooms,  and  the  pupils  that  attend  those  rooms,  their  infiuence  is  felt  in  almost 
every  home.  This  suggests  to  us  another  method  of  obtaining  valuable  Information, 
the  teachers'  meeting.  There  one  may  Impart  to  others  the  knowledge  he  possesses 
of  the  home-life  as  represented  in  the  school.  Harsh  Judgment  will  often  be  set 
aside  by  the  information  some  other  teacher  can  give.  "I  went  to  school  with  that 
child's  father  and  mother,  and  I  know  the  disposition  he  inherits,"  is  not  an  infre- 
quent remark  where  right  relations  exist  among  teachers. 

Another  proper  channel  of  Information  is  the  school  board.  The  piin- 
cipal  or  superintendent  should  be  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  its  members 
and  know  the  peculiarities  of  the  diflTerent  wards.  He  should  be  pres- 
ent at  their  meetings  and  have  a  voice  in  all  their  discussions.  If  he 
be  a  man  of  good  Judgment  in  a  business  way,  he  is  thus  able  to  gain  their  confi- 
dence and  be  entrusted  with  the  management  of  many  matters  for  which  he  is  bet^ 
ter  fitted  than  any  other  person.  He  can  settle,  quietly  and  eflTectiveiy,  diflEloultles 
that,  if  brought  up  and  discussed,  will  cause  bitter  feelings,  will  find  their  way  into 
the  newspapers,  and  will  create  factions  in  the  town,  l^e  most  Inefficient  school 
board  I  have  ever  known  is  one  that  meets  every  Monday  evening.   The  town  is  not 
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large  and  it  requires  but  a  few  minutes  to  attend  to  the  necessary  business.  It  is  then 
too  early  to  adjourn,  and  the  members  are  tempted  to  tinker  with  the  management 
of  the  schools— machinery  concerning  wh'ch  they  know  but  little.  As  a  consequence 
almost  every  week  adds  some  new  rule  or  regulation  to  the  list  that  is  aiready  a 
standing  insult  to  superintendent  and  teachers.  By  reducing  its  number  of  meet- 
ings to  two  or  three  each  year,  giving  to  superintendent  and  teachers  some  discre- 
tionary power,  that  board  would  contribute  largely  to  the  efiiclency  of  its  schools. 
It  1b  not  unoommon  for  the  Huperintendent  to  be  clerk  of  the  school  board.  There  is 
a  growing  tendency  in  this  direction  in  towns  having  a  population  of  less  than  10,000, 
and  the  past  year  has  added  two  to  the  list  in  the  larger  cities.  While  this  Increases 
somewhat  the  labor  of  the  superintendent/  and  may  slightly  interfere  with  his  daily 
rounds  of  visitation,  It  gives  him  the  advantage  of  contact  with  business  men.  It 
also  places  him  in  a  position  where  it  becomes  his  duty  to  see  that  the  annual  enu- 
meration of  school  youth  Is  taken  properly.  He  may  take  a  portion  of  it  or  all  of  it 
himself,  or  may  see  that  deputies  do  the  work  who  will  not  only  make  proper  re- 
cords, convenient  for  reference,  of  the  names  of  all  heads  of  families,  of  the  names 
and  ages  of  ail  children  between  six  and  twenty-one  years,  and  of  all  children  that 
will  attain  school  age  durlug  the  subsequent  school  year,  but  who  will  also  report  to 
him  much  valuable  information  concerning  the  circumstances  and  needs  of  the 
people  of  the  diiStrict. 

Fellow-laborers,  I  have  named  but  a  few  of  the  many  opportunities  we  possess  for 
gaining  and  holding  the  confidence  and  co-operation  of  those  for  whom  and  with 
whom  we  labor.  Those  that  I  have  enumerated  are  familiar  to  you  all,  and  I  doubt 
not  your  own  experience  has  been  suggesting  many  others  still  more  powerful  for 
good,  such  as  the  introduction  of  themes  during  the  time  you  set  apai  t  each  day  for 
general  exorcises,  whereby  the  pupil  is  stimulated  to  read  the  daily  and  weekly  news- 
paper more  Judiciously,  and  the  standard  monthly  nlagazlnes  more  thoughtfully, 
and  by  his  dally  investigation  of  these  topics  under  the  observation  of  his  parents,  to 
bring  them  to  a  higher  realization  of  their  duties;  the  circulation  of  papers  and  peri- 
odicals among  your  pupils,  thus  enabling  many  a  father  and  mother  to  acquire  ideas 
Interesting  ana  instructive  to  them  as  well  as  to  their  children;  the  selection  of  proper 
books  for  your  public  school  library,  including  many  that  come  within  the  compre- 
hension of  the  pupils  down  as  low  as  the  Second  RecKler  grades,  and  methods  of  dif - 
tributing  these  books  to  the  homes  where  they  are  most  needed,— these  and  so  many 
other  influences  for  good  have  occurred  to  your  minds  that  you  have  doubtless  criti  - 
dsed  my  selections;  but  now  is  your  opportunity  to  speak  for  my  benefit  and  the 
benefit  of  the  many  presentwho  are  ready  to  appropriate  the  unpatented,  uncop}'- 
righted  methods  of  those  who  labor  for  the  same  grand  end— the  preparation  of  young 
men  and  women  for  a  right  discharge  of  life's  duties,  and  a  proper  appreciation  of 

life's  privileges. 

DISCUSSION. 

C.  L.  Van  Clsy  1: :— I  would  add  a  word  of  testimony  to  the  value  of  home  visi- 
tation on  the  part  of  superintendents.  Too  much  stress  cannot  be  laid  on  this.  Mifr- 
understandings  can  be  removed,  and  reforms  which  would  otherwise  be  opposed  and 
hindered,  can  thus  be  successfully  inaugurated  and  cart  led  out. 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  NECROLOGY. 


Since  the  appointment  of  your  committee  this  morning,  intelligence  has  been  re- 
ceived of  the  death  of  Prof.  W.  H.  G.  Adney,  a  former  prominent  member  of  this  associa- 
tion, but  more  recently  a  citizen  of  North  Carolina.  From  a  paper  just  received  from  his 
home,  we  make  the  following  extract : 

"  He  was  making  himself  very  useful  in  the  community  in  which  ho  lived,  and  he 
dies  greatly  lamented.  One  of  our  most  intelligent  citizens  remarked  to  us  a  few  mo- 
ments ago, '  I  have  rarely,  if  ever,  made  the  acquaintance  of  such  another  man  as  Col. 
Adney.  He  was  Intellectual,  learned  and  just.  He  was  generotls,  virtuous  and  moral, 
and  he  illustrated  in  his  daily  life  and  character  those  sublime  principles  of  foiglveness 
and  charity  taught  by  the  Saviour.' 
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His  end  was  peace.    He  passed  away  without  a  struggle,  and  has  entered  into  rest." 
The  sympathy  of  this  Association  is  extended  to  his  bereaved  wife  and  son  and 
daughter,  in  their  far  away  Southern  home. 


A  TBIBUTE. 


Since  last  we  met.  one  of  our  number  whom  we  honored  and  loved  has  died.  He  who 
was  light  and  life  and  joy  to  every  circle  in  which  he  moved,  has  yielded  to  the  stern  de- 
cree of  death. 

Few  men  had  the  power  of  attaching  others  to  themselves  as  did  our  late  brother 
James  B.  Ir\'in,  and  few  men  used  that  power  as  unselfishly  as  he.  To  do  a  favor  for  a 
friend  was  to  him  more  than  meat  and  drink.  He  was  most  happy  when  he  was  most 
helpful  to  others.  He  rejoiced  with  the  schoolmasters  in  their  successes,  and  In  defeat 
and  failure  his  words  of  sympathy  and  good  cheer  were  balm  to  many  a  bruised  heart. 
No  draft  upon  Mr.  Irvin  for  encouragement  and  assistance  was  ever  dishonored. 

Big  in  heart,  as  he  was  in  body,  he  extended  a  helping  hand  to  those  whose  necessities 
seemed  to  require  it ;  he  helped  not  grudgingly,  but  with  his  whole  soul.  There  was  no 
room  for  meanness  nor  littleness,  no  spite  nor  malice  in  his  nature. 

As  we  come  together  in  this  our  annual  reunion,  there  is  a  void  that  cannot  be  filled ; 
we  look,  and  look  in  vain  for  "  the  good  en*ey  head  that  all  men  knew."  As  we  gather 
here  In  the  social  circle,  where  Mr.  Ir\'in  reigned  supreme,  the  sense  of  our  loss  comes  to 
us  with  re-doubled  force.  We  feel  that  there  is  "  something  gone  which  should  be  nigh— 
a  loss  in  all  familiar  things  ; "  and  as  we  remember  him,  the  tear  comes  unbidden  to  the 
eye,  and  from  every  heart  there  rises  a  tribute  to  his  memory. 

It  is  something  to  have  been  a  friend  of  such  a  man.  The  mention  of  his  name  for 
years  to  come  will  strike  a  tender  chord  in  many  a  heart.  The  recollection  of  his  help- 
fulness will  inspire  us  to  a  kindly  assistance  of  others.  Once,  in  answer  to  a  hint,  he 
concluded  to  forego  the  pleasure  of  his  Sabbath  at  home  to  help  a  friend.  His  wife  (and 
who  can  blame  her)  was  disposed  to  complain,  when  he  said  to  her,  "  Mary,  life  la  too 
short  for  us  to  be  selfish,  or  unmindful  of  the  happine.s.«(  of  others."    He  went  and  helped. 

His  great  influence  did  not  spring  from  the  fact  that  behind  him  wa.s  a  rich  and  pow- 
erful house,  but  from  this  greater  source  that  in  all  he  did  there  shone  forth  a  supreme 
unselfishness.  Gold  cannot  buy  what  made  him  the  man  esteemed  and  loved  by  his 
friends.  If  we  who  were  his  friends,  and  saw  him  so  seldom,  feel  in  his  death  a  penional 
bereavement,  how  can  we  measure  the  full  force  of  sorrow  that  comes  to  his  wife,  and 
sons  and  daughters*  Words  of  ours  cannot  lessen  their  loss  nor  alleviate  their  sorrow, 
but  we  would  sympathize  with  them  in  their  supreme  trial,  and  say  to  them  what  our 
hearts  feel,  that  the  remembrance  of  the  life  and  deeds  of  such  a  kindly,  helpful  man.  is  a 
legacy  in  which  they  may  well  feel  honest  pride,  and  a  noble  incentive  to  lives  of  gener- 
ous sympathy  and  unselfish  action. 

J.  W.  Down,       ) 

J.  J.  Burns.       J- Com. 

H.  M.  Parker,) 


E.  T.  Tappan  :~Prof.  Adney  was  a  gifted  and  a  lovable  man,  a  choice  spirit.  His  life 
was  not  a  happy  one.  It  was  full  of  trials  and  disappointments  ,  but  he  was  always  pa- 
tient and  kind .    He  never  murmured. 

As  I  think  of  James  B.  Irvin,  another  name  comes  to  mind  of  one  whose  face  we  were 
accustomed  to  see  at  our  annual  gatherings— R.  Q.  Beer.  James  B.  Irvin  and  R«  Q.  Beer- 
would  that  there  were  more  such  men. 

J.  M.  GooDflPEED  :— I  knew  Glen  Adney  well.  I  knew  him  at  college ;  I  knew  him  in 
the  army  ;  I  knew  him  as  a  college  professor  ;  and  I  labored  with  him  in  the  same  board 
of  school  examiners.    I  endorse  all  that  Dr.  Tappan  has  said  of  him. 

I  knew  also  James  B.  Irvin,  and  T  am  proud  to  claim  among  my  friends  so  good  a  man. 
I  cannot  pay  a  higher  tribute  than  to  say  James  B.  Irvin  was  a  man.  He  was  nnselflsh, 
generous,  kind. 

C.  B.  Ri'(}GLE.*< :— I  rise  to  express  my  hearty  approval  of  the  report  of  the  committee, 
and  to  endorse  what  others  have  said  of  my  friend  James  B.  Ir^'in.  I  knew  him  In  some 
relations  different  from  most  of  those  who  are  here  to-day.  Ik  longing  to  the  same  craft, 
we  were  sometimes  rivals  in  business ;  but  I  always  found  him  genial  and  kind,  generous 
and  true.    He  was  ever  ready  to  lend  a  helping  hand  to  one  in  need. 
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Alston  Ellis  :— I  owe  much  of  my  success  to  frequent  meetings  with  Mr.  Irvln.  His 
presence  always  encouraged  and  helped.  One  of  his  most  marked  traits  was  unseflsh- 
ness.  His  deeds  of  kindness  were  almost  numberle6.s.  Whatever  animosities  might  rise 
in  business  competion,  he  was  quick  to  forget.  His  great  kind  heart  prompted  him  to 
soften  and  smooth  down  all  a.sperities. 

Reuben  McMillan  :— Mr.  Irvin  once  visited  me  when  my  life  seemed  to  be  ebbing. 
"  You  are  not  going  to  die,"  he  said ;  and  I  am  sure  his  cheering  presence  and  encourag- 
ing words  helped  me  to  live. 

J.  J.  Burns  :-^ames  B.  Irvln  was  a  most  unselfish  man.  When  he  died  I  lost  one  of 
the  truest  and  best  friends  I  ever  had. 

W.  J.  White:— I  knew  him  for  a  dozen  years.  It  was  not  easy  to  know  him  and  not 
know  him  well.  I  was  always  glad  to  see  him  coming,  and  when  he  went  I  always  felt 
better  for  his  coming. 

John  Hancock  :— I  knew  him  for  thirty  years.  I  knew  him  when  he  was  teaching  a 
country  school.  He  was  the  realization  of  the  ideal  good  neighbor.  He  was  one  of  the 
most  cheerful,  hearty  souls  I  ever  knew. 
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Permit  me  to  depart  from  the  customary  method  of  procedure,  by  starting  from  the 
general,  and  going  down  to  the  particular  subject,  by  first  directing  attention  to  the  fact 
that  In  teaching  young  pupils  we  should  invariably  start  from  sense-perception ;  from 
that  the  next  step  to  conception  and  idea  is  easily  taken,  never  vice  vena.  Show  the  child 
the  particular,  the  concrete  thing;  show  him  several  similar  fa<!ts,  and  oiferan  opportuni- 
ty to  abstract  from  them,  to  rise  from  the  object  to  the  idea.  Every  subject  of  instruction 
in  the  lower  schools  has  a  certain  elementary  basis  of  sense-perception.  The  primary 
ideas  resulting  therefrom  will  be  easily  understood  by  the  child,  because  by  means  of  his 
five  senses  he  can  take  them  in,  retain  and  assimilate  them.  If  anything  be  taught  lack- 
ing this  sound  basis,  that  is,  anything  the  elements  of  which  can  not  be  perceived  by  the 
senses,  it  has  no  business  to  be  Included  In  the  course  of  study  of  the  elementary  schools ; 
it  would,  in  fact,  be  like  the  proverbial  bladeless  knife  that  had  no  handle.  In  a  measure 
this  rule  holds  good  in  every  branch  of  study,  even  in  the  most  abstract  philosophy. 

A  few  simple  examples  can  explain  what  is  meant.  (1)  You  may  never  see  South 
America,  yet  you  may  obtain  a  tolerably  accurate  knowledge  of  the  topography  of  that 
continent.  And  It  Is  sense-perception  by  means  of  which  you  gain  this  knowledge.  You 
know  what  is  signified  by  such  terms  as  elevations  and  depressions,  peaks  and  ridges,  val- 
leys and  heights,  plateaus  and  plains,  coasts  and  banks,  capes  and  inlets,  rivers  and  lakes, 
bays  and  harbors,  islands  and  peninsulas,  llanos  and  pampas,  they  are  names  of  things  the 
like  of  which  have  come  under  your  own  personal  observation.  And  with  the  aid  of  illus. 
trations  your  Imaginative  power  may  be  fed  sufldciently  to  obtain  a  pretty  accurate  idea 
of  South  America.  (2)  The  artist  who  modeled  the  V^enus  of  Milo  may  not  have  seen  the 
original  in  reality,  but  his  power  of  imagination  was  so  great,  that  starting  from  what 
forms  of  beauty  he  had  seen,  he  combined  them,  and  thus  created  the  graceful  figure 
which  to  this  day  has  remained  the  ideal  of  beauty.  (3)  No  one  ever  saw  the  ideal,  that 
is,  the  absolutely  perfect  human  being,  of  whom  we  all  have  a  more  or  less  definite  idea. 
His  eye  must  have  the  keenness  of  an  eagle's  eye ;  his  forms  must  vie  In  beauty  with  those 
of  Apollo  Belvedere ;  his  strength  must  be  superhuman ;  he  must  be  accomplished  in  all 
the  arts ;  be  a  Mozart  in  music,  a  Raphael  in  painting,  a  Demosthenes  In  elocution,  etc. ; 
he  must  be  a  thinker  far  beyond  any  philosopher  of  ancient  or  modern  times ;  in  point  of 
morals  he  must  be  as  unblemished  as  the  very  stars  above.  Where  is  he  to  be  found  ?  Yet 
he  exists  In  our  imagination,  and  he  is  a  creation,  every  part  of  which  has  its  origin  in 
reality.  (4)  Take  history:  You  were  not  present  at  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  Repub- 
lic, yet  from  what  is  told  you,  and  from  what  you  have  experienced  yourself,  you  can 
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form  a  vivid  picture  of  the  state  of  thliigs  at  the  time  of  CseBar.  And  your  knowledge  of 
the  events  that  happened  2000  years  ago  in  Rome  will  he  the  more  vivid,  the  clearer  your 
ideas  are  of  the  political  institutions  of  your  own  country. 

Analogy  and  comparison  are  impossible,  when  there  is  nothing  in  your  mind  with 
which  to  compare.  Not  having  a  standard  measure,  how  will  you  measure  a  distance  ? 
Every  iota  of  instruction,  every  idea,  every  rule  must  be  based  upon,  or  lead  back  to,  per- 
ceptions previously  gained ;  and  where  these  are  wanting,  they  must  be  supplied.  This 
is  a'condition  of  rational  instruction  sine  qiui  non. 

In  the  special  subject  under  discussion  in  this  paper,  the  question  arises*:  Have  our 
pupils  the  necessary  basis  of  sense-perception  when  they  take  up  the  study  of  geography, 
say  in  the  third  school-year  ?  I  think  not ;  and  in  the  way  in  which  geography  is  taught 
commonly,  wc  do  not  even  offer  facilities  for  gaining  sense-perception.  Do  not  say : 
'*  Aye,  but  we  do ;  for  we  start  from  the  school-room,  and  gradually  widen  the  horizon  of 
observation."  Despite  this  assertion,  I  repeat :  The  method  in  vogue  is  faulty,  inasmuch 
as  it  fails  to  establish,  flrst  of  all,  a  sound  basis  of  sense-perception.  The  average  teacher 
begins  to  build  before  he  knows  upon  what  foundation  he  builds.  To  prove  my  assertion 
I  could  bring  in  evidence  enough  to  con\incc  even  a  jury  composed  of  proverbial  court- 
house rats.    A  few  facts  may  suffice,  however. 

Out  of  90  pupils  in  a  grammar  school  in  Hamburg,  only  38  had  seen  the  sun  rise ;  only 
8  had  ever  noticed  the  Milky  Way.  Out  of  1000  children,  when  entering  the  public  schools 
of  Berlin,  only  638  had  seen  the  evening  red,  only  462  the  setting  sun.  I  am  prepared  to 
give  many  more  instances  of  Ignorance  of  common  daily  occurrences  and  facts,  but  my 
time  is  limited.  Of  502  children  that  entered  the  schools  of  Plauen,  Saxony,  last  year,  only 
92  had  seen  the  sun  rise,  and  114  had  seen  the  sun  set.  You  may  be  tempted  to  say : 
"  These  frightful  examples  of  ignorance  were  found  in  Germany.  God  be  thanked,  they 
can  not  be  found  in  enlightened  America."  This  is  but  poor  consolation.  I  claim  these 
cases  have  been  systematically  enumerated  in  Germany,  because  there,  teaching  is  a  pro- 
fession, and  people  there  are  accustomed  to  treat  educational  questions  with  scientific 
thoroughness ;  while  in  this  country,  as  Hon.  Henry  Barnard,  of  Connecticut,  says,  "  The 
business  of  education  is  pursued  with  an  utter  lack  of  system,  with  complete,  unsympa- 
thizing,  independent,  self-dependent  isolation  of  effort."  I  am  confident  that  our  Ameri- 
can children,  if  examined,  would  be  found  to  exhibit  the  same  deplorable  want  of  in- 
formation. Dr.  Stanley  Hall  has  proven  this  satisfactorily  to  all  who  are  not  prejudiced. 
My  own  experience  during  20  years  in  the  school-rooms  of  this  country,  is  in  substance 
the  same. 

The  greatest  error  then  which  prevails  in  the  teaching  of  geography  is  the  lack  of  pre- 
liminary steps.  In  every  other  branch  of  study,  even  the  most  inferior  teacher  proceeds 
somewhat  rationally,  but  geography  usually  begins,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  with  the  introduc- 
tion of  the  text-book. 

Ritter,  the  father  of  modern  geographical  science,  says :  "  The  most  natural  method  is 
the  one  which  makes  the  child  familiar  with  reality  first,  which  lays  a  sound  foundation 
of  geographical  knowledge  gained  through  actual  observation  of  that  part  of  nature 
which  surrounds  the  child.  Here  he  is  to  learn  to  see.  Whether  he  lives  in  the  city,  or 
in  the  hamlet,  on  the  mountain,  or  in  the  valley— it  is  certainly  not  within  the  four  walls, 
not  from  maps,  and  not  from  the  text-book,  but  in  nature  alone  that  knowledge  of  nature 
will  be  gained  by  him.  Nature  ever  remains  the  same ;  she  knows  no  typogrraphical 
errors,  no  blunders  In  drawing,  no  waut  of  discretion.  Nature's  teaching  is  always  per- 
fect. This  elementary  method'  combines  all  the  requirements  of  science ;  it  furnishes  the 
stratum  of  concrete  knowledge,  from  which  abstract  ideas  are  drawn.  Amid  nature,  the 
child  learns  to  know  the  countr>'  in  all  its  various  conditions,  and  learns  to  recognize  it 
even  on  the  flat-surfaced  representation— the  map.  If  this  genuine  elementary  instruc- 
tion be  given,  all  difficulties  of  subsequent  instruction  in  geography  are  removed." 

I  know  I  am  not  saying  anything  new.  Other  people  have  spoken  of  the  necessity  of  lay- 
ing the  foundation  correctly,  but  what  I  desire  to  do  is  to  show  you  how  this  can  be  done. 
During  the  summer,  I  frequently  take  my  children  into  parks  and  out  into  the  countr>'. 
Let  me  describe  one  of  these  excursions.  One  morning  wc  started  out  due  cast,  which 
direction  was  fixed  by  the  rising  run.  We  roamed  about,  till  we  found  the  source  of  a 
brooklet.  Here  I  began  my  lesson  on  watersheds,  river  systems,  etc.  Here  the  children 
saw  the  very  beginning  of  a  water-course.  They  noticed  the  water  trickling  from  beneath 
the  roots  of  large  trees,  till  it  Inoretwcd  enough  in  bulk  and  force  to  run  along  in  the 
form  of  a  creek.    Here  they  learned  by  actual  observation  what  a  watershed  is,  seeing  one 
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spring  descend  on  the  one  side  of  a  ridge,  another  on  the  opposite  side.  We  then  followed 
the  brook,  saw  it  grow  deeper  and  wider  by  the  influx  of  other  springs.  In  following  it, 
we  sometimes  cut  across  the  fields  where  certain  curves  in  its  course  would  haye  pro- 
longed the  excursion  unnecessarily.  £very  curve,  hill  and  valley  was  carefully  sketched 
on  a  slate  as  we  proceeded.  When  we  reached  the  end  of  the  brook,  we  saw  where  it 
enptied  into  the  tributary  of  a  larger  river.  Ascending  a  hill,  we  could  see  the  river 
meander  through  the  country,  could  see  that  it  was  bridged  over  in  the  neighborhood  of 
the  city.  And  on  this  excursion  we  noticed  hills,  rocks,  slopes,  plateaus,  woods,  mead- 
ows, fields,  plains,  valleys,  paths,  high-roads,  railroads,  farm-houses,  and  settlements. 
The  observations  were  all  carefully  noted  down  on  our  slate,  and  the  names  were  repeat- 
ed, and  thus  fixed  in  the  memory.  The  children  learned  to  distinguish  the  different 
kinds  of  grain,  many  kinds  of  trees,  certain  minerals,  birds  and  insects ;  and  thus  we 
mingled  a  little  natural  history  with  our  geographical  lesson.  At  home  we  had  a  review- 
lesson,  which  proved  incontrovertibly  that  this  kind  of  instruction  is  the  most  successful 
of  all. 

We  may  call  this  an  ideal  lesson  in  geography.  Circumstances,  as  they  prevail  in  our 
schools,  make  it  next  to  impossible  to  follow  this  example.  All  things  considered,  how- 
ever, I  dare  say,  if  a  teacher  of  a  Third  Reader  grade  would  take  her  pupils  out  of  town, 
and  take  a  position  on  the  top  of  a  hill,  if  there  is  any  within  reach,  and  then  and  there 
point  out  the  different  things  to  be  seen,— I  am  sure  the  children  would  learn  more 
real  geography  in  one  half  hour,  than  they  could  in  a  year  from  the  printed  page.  Some 
cities  are  favorably  situated  for  such  instructive  excursions :  and  if  the  school  authorities 
were  asked  for  permission  I  believe  they  would  not  refuse  it. 

If,  however,  this  ideal  instruction  in  geography  be  considered  impracticable,  we  might 
substitute  something  in  place  of  nature,  something  imitative  of  nature,  by  which  to  form 
that  primary  basis  of  sense-perception,  without  which  instruction  in  geography  will 
never  have  lasting  results,  something  better  than  the  flat  surfaced  representation— the 
map.  We  can  make  the  hills  and  the  valleys,  the  capes  and  the  ridges,  the  plains  and 
plateaus,  the  water-courses  and  water-sheds,  by  procuring  a  large  baker's  pan  of  galvan- 
ized sheet-iron,  and  with  clay,  sand,  grravel,  a  few  sticks  and  twigs,  and  water  we  can  mould 
mountains,  hills,  and  show  lakes,  rivers,  etc..  and  thus  create  a  &ncy  representation 
which  offers  in  a  measure  what  nature  itself  offers.  In  this  way,  too,  we  can  lay  out  a  city 
or  village,  a  whole  state  or  continent  in  the  rough.  In  short,  by  way  of  imitation,  we  can 
establish  all  the  primary  ideas  desirable  for  a  thorough  comprehension  of  the  subsequent 
instruction  in  geography.  We  must  dismiss  from  our  mind  the  erroneous  idea  that  we 
may  take  for  granted  the  existence  of  certain  elementary  ideas  in  our  pupils.  Bather  pre- 
sume too  little  than  too  much.  Again  I  state,  that  I  am  saying  nothing  new.  I  only  in- 
tend to  lead  up  to  a  point  which  will  be  new. 

A  large  pan  such  as  I  have  described  ought  to  be  furnished  by  the  school  authorities  to 
every  Second  and  Third  Reader  grade.  Then,  when  the  preliminary  steps  to  the  study  of 
geography  have  been  taken,  we  may  introduce  such  relief  maps  as  are  now  patented  in  this 
country.  They  show  elevations  and  depressions  and  water-courses  in  superficial  projection. 
They  are  made  of  papier  mache,  and  will  be  covered  with  slating  or  other  deansible  sub- 
stances, adapted  to  receive  obliterative  marks,  made  with  slate  or  lead  pencil  or  crayon, 
and  may  be  used  as  slates.  These  maps  serve  to  bridge  over  the  chasm  between  nature 
and  the  flat-surfaced  representation— the  ordinary  map. 

Let  me  submit  to  your  earnest  consideration  these  questions :  Has  not  geographical 
knowledge,  for  ages,  been  wrested  from  overstocked  maps?  Had  not  the  child  to  search 
painfully  among  a  bewildering  mass  of  data  and  facts  for  those  that  were  to  be  committed 
to  memory  ?  Was  not  a  systematic  progress,  step  by  step,  impossible?  Now,  just  as  little 
as  a  teacher  would  give  into  the  hands  of  a  child  a  copy  of  Webster's  Unabridged,  when 
he  is  to  begin  the  study  of  reading,  just  as  little  can  it  be  rational  in  geography  to  place 
before  the  child  such  a  map.  We  must  grade  the  matter  of  instruction  in  geography,  just 
as  we  grade  the  matter  In  reading,  in  arithmetic,  and  other  branches.  Relief  maps  of  tbis 
kind  would  facilitate  this  grading,  as  well  as  present  opportunities  for  the  gradual  up 
building  of  a  geographical  knowledge,  as  gained  item  by  item  by  the  child. 

They  can  be  made  as  cheap  as  common  maps,  and  will  therefore  meet  the  formidable 
objection  of  cost  raised  against  relief  maps  heretofore.  Upon  these  maps  may  be  entered 
as  upou  a  slate,  the  data  to  be  learned,  and  thus  the  child  is  made  self-active.  It  learns  by 
doing.  When  the  lesson  is  completed,  the  marks  and  names  entered  upon  it  are  carefully 
erased  with  moist  sponge,  and  we  are  ready  for  a  new^  or  for  a  review  lesson. 
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And  now  we  ascend  to  the  higher  grades,  the  Fourth  or  Fifth  Reader  classes.  Thus 
far,  I  understand,  few  teachers,  if  any,  use  a  text-book  in  teaching  geography.  From  this 
grade  upward,  the  text-book  is  used  everywhere.  I  am  not  in  sympathy  with  this.  I  can- 
not recommend  any  text-book  that  contains  more  than  maps  and  illustrations.  It  should 
contain  no  text,  should,  in  fact,  be  no  text-book,  but  an  atlas,  pure  and  simple.  Why  ?  I 
shall  state  further  on.  And  as  to  the  wall-maps,  I  have  my  serious  doubts  as  to  their  use- 
fulness in  their  present  condition.  A  wall-map  to  be  used  in  the  Fourth  or  Fifth  Reader 
grade  should  have  recorded  upon  it  nothing  but  what  belongs  by  right  to  a  picture  or  rep- 
resentation of  nature,  and  therefore  it  should  contain  no  lettering,  no  names.  Permit  me 
to  present  to  your  consideration  a  map  which  I  made  for  my  own  children.  I  procured 
from  Mr.  Lyon,  of  Oberlin,  O.,  a  portable  blackboard,  drew  the  map  by  means  of  the  pen- 
tagraph,  and  colored  the  water-courses  pale  blue.  In  order  to  make  it  less  destructible  I 
gave  it  a  waterproof,  cleansible  surface.  Let  me  show  you  how  the  map  may  be  used.  It 
contains,  as  you  will  notice,  only  the  outlines  of  the  continent,  exhibiting  •'terra  firma" 
in  black,  oceans,  lakes  and  water-courses  in  blue,  and  no  name  whatever. 

The  teacher,  pointer  and  colored  crayon  in  hand,  pointing  to  the  sources  of  two  rivers 
that  run  in  almost  opposite  directions,  draws  out  by  a  few  leading  questions,  that  here 
must  be  a  water-shed.  Children  who  have  been  taught  oa  I  indicated  at  the  beginning  of 
my  discourse,  are  able  to  thus  reason  from  effect  back  to  cause.  Knowing  that  water  seeks 
its  level,  they  will,  with  great  decision  and  accuracy,  fix  upon  the  map  all  important  wa- 
ter-sheds of  the  country.  These  are  marked  withjcrayon  by  the  teacher  himself,  or  by  pu- 
pils under  his  direction.  By  degrees  the  map  is  stocked  with  all  the  elevations  to  be 
learned.  This  takes  very  little  time,  and  has  the  great  advantage  of  concentrating  the  pupils* 
attention.  Every  name  thus  learned,  both  of  mountains  and  rivers,  is  written  on  the 
board ;  the  name  of  the  main  river  in  the  middle,  below  it  on  the  left  its  left  tributaries, 
on  the  right  its  right  tributaries.  These  names  are  left  on  the  board  a  few  days.  They  are 
spelled  and  copied.  The  names  of  elevations  thus  learned  are  grouped  and  treated  like- 
wise. The  coast  line,  islands,  capes,  inlets,  peninsulas,  etc.,  are  pointed  out,  marked  with 
crayon,  and  named.  Thus  crayon  and  pointer  are  ever  kept  busy  in  bringing  out  new 
points.  The  coast  line  and  general  configuration  of  the  continent  may  be  taken  for  one 
lesson,  the  rivers  for  another,  and  so  on.  After  the  lesson  is  over,  all  marks  are  erased, 
and  now  the  pupils  are  called  upon  to  mark  points  themselves,  and  thns  learn  by  doing. 

Thus  we  may  suppose  topographical  facts  of  the  most  vital  Importance  to  have  been 
learned.  In  a  subsequent  lesson,  a  little  green  crayon  dust,  laid  on  with  the  flnger-tip, 
may  Indicate  fertile  valleys ;  white  dots  or  lines,  snow  covered  mountain  ranges  or  peaks ; 
various  depths  of  the  sea,  and  other  things,  may  be  marked,  and  the  topography  is  dis- 
posed of.  Now  political  boundaries  are  marked.  So,  for  Instance,  a  state  is  "cut  out"  by 
white  or  colored  crayon,  canals  and  trunk-roads  are  entered  upon  the  map ;  and  I  need 
not  say  that  the  location  of  cities  forms  a  most  valuable  and  entertaining  lesson. 

The  fact  that  whatever  geographical  data  are  spread  upon  the  map  may  be  easily  and 
safely  removed  without  the  least  injury  to  body  or  surface  of  the  map,  gives  an  opportu- 
nity for  the  pupils  to  be  self-active,  and  these  *'  practice  maps  "  are  therefore  a  most  wel- 
come medium  of  instruction.  They  are  also  distinguished  from  others  now  in  use  by 
containing  no  lettering,  and  therefore  present  a  more  perfect  image  of  the  country  por- 
trayed. The  names  on  the  map  used  by  children  are  like  ponies  and  keys  in  arithmetic, 
and  only  disfigure  the  map,  and  confuse  the  mental  picture.  These  "practice  maps"  do 
not  displace  the  ordinary  printed  maps,  so  long  as  our  teachers  are  not  omniscient.  When 
the  pupils  have  thus  learned  geography  by  d^rees,  it  is  well  to  permit  them  to  consult 
liberally  stocked  maps.  Primer  and  reading  charts  naturally  precede  the  dictionary  and 
complete  works  of  authors. 

To  give  due  honor  to  truth,  we  all  labor  more  or  less  under  the  delusion  that  a  map 
10  good  when  it  contains  much,  that  it  Is  poor  when  it  contains  little.  In  the  common 
sense  of  the  term,  the  word  good  is  not  misapplied.  The  map  of  a  military  leader  must 
contain  every  turnpike,  path,  hamlet,  brook,  creek,  bridge,  marsh,  grove,  hill,  etc.,  if  it 
is  to  be  a  good  map.  A  commercial  map,  if  it  come  up  to  the  merchant's  idea,  must 
contain  all  the  Information  of  value  to  him ;  I  need  not  enumerate  these  things.  The 
geometer  again  has  a  different  standard  of  value.  And  so  have  we  ours.  A  map  for  the 
school-room  should  contain  what  the  children  are  to  learn,  certainly  very  little  if  aught 
more.  To  give  into  the  hands  of  children,  or  hang  up  for  use,  an  overstocked  map,  is 
like  giving  the  children  a  lexicon  Instead  of  a  reader.  In  teaching  literature,  give  them 
selections,  and  object  to  complete  works  of  authors.    In  history  we  use  mere  skeletons  of 
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data  and  facts,  and  supply  the  remainder  by  word  of  mouth.  In  every  branch  of  study 
we  leave  the  limits  of  the  matter  of  instruction  to  the  discretion  of  the  teacher.  Why 
not  do  so  in  geography  7    Why  should  we  put  up  with  overloaded jnaps  7 

I  have  asked  the  question  elsewhere,  and  the  timid  answer  came :  "We  have  to  take 
^hat  the  publishers  oflTcr  us."  I  do  not  believe  this  need  be  the  case.  The  publishers  are 
merchants.  The  steady  force  of  the  law  of  supply  and  demand,  and  the  sleepless  Instinct  of 
gain  determines  what  they  should  offer  for  sale.  If  such  maps  as  these  "practice  maps" 
were  wanted  by  a  great  number  of  teachers,  you  may  depend  upon  it,  they  would  make 
their  appearance  in  due  season.  No,  the  fault  lies  with  the  teachers,  and  with  the  unnat- 
ural and  irrational  method  of  teachiug  in  vogue  all  over  the  country ;  it  lies  with  the 
school  authorities,  who  in  many  cases  labor  uuder  the  common  error  that  the  more  a 
map  contains  the  more  perfect  it  must  be. 

Sensible  teachers  have  helped  themselves  by  resorting  to  the  blackboard.  They 
sketched  or  drew  the  outlines  of  the  map,  traced  the  water-courses  with  blue  crayon,  and 
then  proceeded  as  indicated  before,  that  is,  spread  upon  the  map  by  degrees  allinforma- 
tion  of  value,  until  the  pupils'  knowledge  was  extended  enough,  and  their  comprehen- 
sion developed  enough  to  make  sensible  use  of  printed  maps.  But  I  have  noticed  in  these 
cases  a  great  M'aste  of  time,  much  unavoidable  inaccuracy  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  and 
many  misconceptions  on  the  part  of  the  pupils. 

I  have  little  to  say  upon  the  subject,  as  far  as  it  concerns  the  upper  grades  of  the 
Grammar  School  and  the  High  School.  Those  maps  may  be  used  which  are  liberally  fur- 
nished with  information,  provided  rational  Instruction  has  preceded  In  the  lower  schools. 
Teachers  of  higher  grades  have  just  cause  for  complaint.  Their  pupils  have  not  acquired 
a  knowledge  of  geography  as  they  should  have  done.  The  memory  (evidently  the  faculty 
upon  which  we  have  to  rely  most  In  teachiug  geography,)  retains  willingly  only  that 
which  has  gone  through  reason  and  understanding.  Whatever  the  mind  does  not  grasp, 
is  difficult  to  remember.  Not  everything  to  be  learned  can  be  understood,  however,  still 
we  may  make  it  palatable  and  digestible  by  connecting  with  It  Incidents  of  interest.  So, 
for  instance,  a  child  who  hears  the  laughable  story  which  led  to  the  naming  of  Cape  Fin- 
isterre,  and  the  trivial  reason  for  the  naming  of  Cape  Cod,  or  Cape  Farewell,  or  Cape  Verd, 
etc.,  will  not  easily  forget  these  names.  All  this  is  so  self-evident,  that  I  feel  as  if  I  paid 
small  compliment  to  you  by  repeating  it.  But  I  do  it  to  point  out  the  utter  absurdity  of 
learning  gec^raphy  from  the  printed  text.  Here  are  a  few  tid-bits  of  information  as 
found  in  some  geographies. 

"  Zenith  and  Nadir  are  two  Arabic  words  imparting  their  own  signification."  (How 
lucid  !)  "  Land  is  either  level  or  diversified  by  elevations  or  depressions."  (How  won- 
derfully clear  to  children  this  must  be  I)  "  Commerce  consists  in  the  exchange  of  com- 
modities." (Is  it  possible  ?)  "  North  America,  lying  in  three  zones,  and  traversed  by  lofty 
mountain  ranges,  is  marked  by  astounding  varieties  of  climate  and  productions."  (Will 
not  this  cause  mental  dyspepsia?)  "Extensive  forests  of  deciduous  trees  cover  this  sec- 
tion." "Indian  mounds  of  an  unknown  antiquity  are  found  in  Georgia."  Verily,  we 
cannot  thank  kind  Providence  enough  for  having  gifted  the  human  memory  with  the 
happy  faculty  of  throwing  off  what  has  not  gone  through  the  mill  of  reason  and  under^ 
standing.  What  a  frightful  waste  of  energy  is  there  in  schools,  where  such  unpalatable 
and  Indigestible  matter  is  set  before  the  pupils  who  are  told  to  "  study  "  their  geography 
lesson. 

I  cannot  refrain  from  quoting  Goethe ;  the  temptation  is  too  great.  We  find  in  "Goetz 
von  Berllchingen"  the  following  conversation :  Goetz,  Lord  of  Faxthausen  returns  home, 
and  meets  his  son  Carl.^Carl;  "  Good  morning,  father  I  "  Qodz,  (kisses  him) :  "  Good 
morning,  boy  ;  how  have  you  all  spent  your  time  7  Carl:  "  Well,  good  father !  Auntie 
says,  I  was  right  good."  Qoetz:  "Indeed?"  Carl:  "I  have  learned  a  great  deaL" 
Qo^ :  "  Indeed  ?  "  Carl :  "  Shall  I  tell  you  the  story  of  the  good  boy  7  "  Qoetz :  "  After 
dinner,  not  now."  Cati:  "I  know  something  else."  Ooetz:  "What  may  that  be?" 
Carl:  Faxthausen  is  the  name  of  a  village  and  castle  on  the  river  Faxt,  belonging  to  the 
Lord  of  Berllchingen,  for  the  last  200  years."  Ooetz:  "Do  you  know  the  Lord  of  Berllch- 
ingen, ?  "  Carl  (looks  at  him  in  mute  astonishment.)  Goetz  (aside) :  "  The  boy  has  be- 
come so  learned,  that  he  does  not  know  his  own  father."  (To  the  boy) :  "To  whom  does 
Faxthausen  belong  7"  Carl:  (reciting)  "Faxthausen  is  the  name  of  a  village  and  castle 
on  the  river  Faxt— "  Ooetz:  "I  did  not  ask  for  that.  (Aside.)  I  knew  all  the  paths, 
roads  and  fords,  before  I  knew  the  name  of  river,  castle  and  village." 
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Now  I  do  not  mean  to  accuse  the  teacben  of  to-day  of  teaching  with  such  results  as 
Goethe  here  describes  it  to  have  been  done  in  the  Middle  Ages.  But  I  mean  to  state,  that 
we  are  constantly  subjected  to  the  temptation  to  thus  teach  geography,  as  long  as  we  have 
text-books.  What  can  a  teacher  mean,  when  assigning  a  lesson  in  such  a  book  ?  What 
else,  than  to  commit  verbally  to  memory  such  and  such  a  page.  That  this  is  literally 
true,  is  seen  the  next  day,  when  he  "  hears  his  classes."  He  conducts  recitations.  What 
is  a  recitation  ?  Webster  and  Worcester  say  :  "  A  recitation  is  a  repetition  of  something 
committed  to  memory." 

Now  I  certainly  do  not  denounce  recitations  in  geography,  or  in  any  other  study,  for 
I  want  my  pupils  to  frequently  repeat  what  Ihey  have  learned,  but  I  expect  and  require 
them  to  do  it  in  their  own  words.  A  definition  wrought  out  in  the  mind  of  the  child  by 
his  own  self-activity,  even  if  it  do  not  cover  the  entirety  of  the  subject,  is  vastly  better 
than  one  committed  from  the  printed  page. 

To  sum  up  :  The  ideal  method  in  the  lower  grades,  of  course,  is  to  let  the  children 
make  the  acquaintance  of  Mother  Nature  herself.  That  being  out  of  the  question  in  many 
cases,  we  can  imitate  her,  and  mould  those  objects  which  will  give  the  primary 
notions  and  ideas,  absolutely  necessary  for  the  subsequent  abstract  instruction.  When 
these  primary  ideas  are  well  established,  when  the  child  has  become  acquainted  with  the 
position  of  the  schoolhouse,  yard  and  neighborhood,  with  the  cardinal  points,  with  the 
city  and  its  vicinity,  with  the  river,  or  the  lake,  as  the  case  may  be,  when  he  has  gained 
some  definite  ideas  of  distance,  when  he  is  able  to  comprehend  the  relation  between  re- 
ality and  its  representation,  then  such  practice-maps,  as  I  have  described,  both  relief  and 
flat-surfaced  maps,  and  in  absence  of  these,  the  blackboard  may  be  used.  We  must  re- 
member that  "  a  good  teacher  is  known  from  the  intensity  of  attention  with  which 
the  pupils  follow  his  instmctioD,  and  from  the  amount  of  crayon  he  uses."  And  as  to 
text-books— let  them  be  atlases,  containing  no  text  whatever.  The  maps  should  be  el- 
ementary maps,  not  overstocked  with  data  and  lettering  of  all  kinds,  tending  to  blur 
the  child's  image  of  the  respective  country  or  section.  Let  these  maps  be  accompanied 
by  illustrations  of  cities,  landscapes,  vegetable  productions,  animals,  modes  of  communi- 
cations and  occupations,  buildings,  etc.,  etc.  Bui  do  away  wUh  the  tcrHMe  temptation  to 
make  thepupiU  thovghUessyraiUen. 

DiscrsaioN. 

B.  A.  Hinsdale  :— I  am  much  interested  in  the  paper  to  which  we  have  just  listened. 
The  importance  to  the  child  of  having  laid  in  a  good  store  of  sense-experience  before  he 
comes  to  book  geography  is  well  expressed  in  the  paper.  The  same  applies  about  equally 
to  the  school  readers.  Nearly  all  our  readers  are  prepared  from  a  country  standpoint. 
The  lessons'treat  chiefly  of  country  scenes  and  country  life  about  which  city  children 
have  very  little  experimental  knowledge,  and  they  arc  not  prepared  to  read  these  lessons 
intelligently.  Our  city  children  are  called  upou  to  use  books  which  deal  with  things 
they  have  no  sense-experience  of. 

lam  not  prepared  to  speak  po8ltively  of  the  devices  suggested  for  turning  the  flank 
of  this  difficulty.  1  have  doubts  about  the  success  of  attempts  to  teach  geography  from  a 
tin  platter. 

J.  W.  Down :— As  samples  of  the  results  of  attempting  to  teach  little  children  geogra- 
phy from  books,  the  following  answers  of  pupils  are  in  place :  "  The  axis  of  the  earth  is 
an  imaginary  line  on  which  the  earth  performs  its  daily  devotions."  "  The  compass  is  a 
secular  box  containing  a  magnified  needle  which  has  the  singular  propriety  of  always 
pointing  to  the  north." 

Wall  maps  may  serve  a  good  purpose,  but  they  often  become  mere  crutches  on  which 
pupils  are  permitted  to  lean  in  time  of  recitation. 

John  Hancock  :— Our  tendency  is  to  swing  to  extremes.  Text-books  are  good  things 
in  their  proper  place.    We  should  avoid  getting  too  far  away  from  the  well-trodden  path* 

A  Pennsylvania  Teacher  :— The  magic  lantern  may  be  made  to  serve  an  excellent 
purpose  in  geographical  teaching.  A  small  expense  will  in  this  way  bring  almost  the 
whole  world  before  the  eyes  of  the  pupils. 
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TEMPERANCE  IN  RELATION    TO    PUBLIC    EDUCATION. 


BY  MRS.  FANNY  W.  LEITER. 

Mb.  Pbesident,  and  Members  op  the  Ohio  Teachebs*  Association  :— It  is  only  neces- 
sary to  refer  to  the  history  of  the  educational  Interest  in  the  single  State  of  Ohio  to  ap- 
preciate the  fact  that  the  idea  of  the  common  school  system  had  its  origin  in  the  necessi- 
ties of  a  republican  form  of  government.  Successive  legislative  enactments  prove  con- 
clusively that  public  schools  are  designed  to  wield  a  positive  influence  upon  the  charac- 
ter of  youth  who  are  to  become  the  future  actors  in  governmental  affairs.  The  strong  ut- 
terances of  some  of  the  earlier  Governors  of  the  State  upon  this  question  received  addi- 
tional emphasis  in  1861,  when  the  decree  of  the  people  placed  this  great  interest  beyond 
the  dutches  of  expediency  by  crystallizing  those  utterances  in  organic  law. 

In  making  such  provision  as  has  secured  a  thorough  and  efficient  system  of  common 
schools,  the  General  Assembly  has  never  hesitated  to  tax  the  wealth  of  the  State,  that  its 
children,  rich  and  poor,  high  and  low,  may  have  equal  opportunity,  so  far  as  rudimentary 
knowledge  is  concerned,  for  developing  citizenship  in  the  truest,  highest  sense  of  that 
term.  The  public  school  system  of  Ohio,  as  it  exists  to-day,  is  abundant  proof  that  the 
Buckeye  State  does  regard  the  education  of  its  children  among  the  first  interests  that 
should  claim  the  attention  of  a  free,  enlightened  people,  as  was  uttered  by  Gov.  Trimble 
in  1826 :  and  the  sessions  of  this  Association  bear  satisfactory  evidence  that  our  educators 
are  true  to  the  trust  placed  in  their  hands.  But,  while  we  are  appreciating  these  ad- 
vantages and  results,  it  is  impossible  to  lose  sight  of  the  fact  that  side  by  side  with  this 
grand  provision  for  perpetuating  and  perfecting  the  commonwealth,  a  tecxmd,  system  of 
education  has  been  progressing,  whose  results  are  diametrically  opposed  to  the  cherished 
idea  of  our  forefathers,  aiming  to  build  upon  a  permanent  and  reliable  foundation.  We 
refer  to  the  educating  tendency  of  the  American  taloon. 

It  is  not  necessary,  in  the  presence  of  this  intelligent  audience,  to  mention  how  thor- 
oughly this  system  of  instruction  has  become  intrenched  in  our  own  State,  nor  how  po- 
tent, with  its  political  anchorage,  backed  by  millions  of  money.  It  certainly  cannot  be 
necessary  to  state  that  how  to  cope  with  this  saloon  system  of  education  and  its  disastrous 
results  is  the  great  problem  of  the  day  that  is  enlisting  the  earnest  thought  and  endeavor 
of  statesmen  and  philanthropists.  Educators  surely  know  that  by  the  grip  of  the  saloon 
all  the  grand  possibilities  of  education  and  cultu^  are  throttled. 

The  characteristics  of  this  government  that  make  public  schools  desirable  and  efficient, 
make  the  saloon  objectionable  and  disastrous.  So  thoroughly  does  the  saloon  antagonize 
the  school,  that  thoughtful  people  are  beginning  to  recognize  the  importance  of  securing 
to  our  youth  some  method  of  immunity  from  the  temptation  for  drink.  It  is  of  little  con- 
sequence to  the  State  how  thoroughly  the  discipline  of  education  may  have  fitted  an  indi- 
vidual for  the  duties  and  privileges  of  citizenship,  if  an  appetite  for  alcoholic  beverages 
unfits  that  individual  for  the  exercise  of  those  duties.  W9  are  beginning  to  wake  up  to 
the*fact  that  the  school  system  should  include  some  provision  through  which  the  results 
of  education  may  be  secured  against  the  ravages  of  drink. 

Every  true  mother  understands  that  that  which  she  would  have  developed  in  the  life 
of  her  child  ought  to  become  a  part  of  the  teachings  and  discipline  of  the  nursery.  Every 
minister  of  the  Gospel  understands  that  that  which  ho  would  have  developed  in  the  life 
of  his  church  ought  to  become  a  part  of  the  teachings  of  the  Sabbath-school.  It  is  not  dif- 
ficult to  believe  that  that  which  we  would  have  developed  in  the  life  of  the  state  ought  to 
become  a  part  of  the  authorized  teachings  of  the  state.  If  we  would  make  sobriety  a 
rulijQg  characteristic  of  the  people  of  Ohio,  the  necemty  /or  tobriety  inaUiU  bearings  should 
become  a  part  of  the  educational  system.  Experience  and  research  have  developed  cer- 
tain facts  as  to  the  effects  of  stimulants  and  narcotics  on  the  human  system,  of  such  a 
character  as  to  lead  to  the  belief  that  if  these  facts  were  placed  in  the  possession  of  our 
people  during  the  early  formative  years,  this  knowledge  would  prove  a  safeguard  against 
the  temptation,  and  so  become,  in  a  manner,  an  antidote  for  the  vice  of  intemperance. 
This  has  given  rise  to  a  department  of  the  work  of  the  Woman's  Christian  Temperance 
Union  known  as  Scientific  Temperance  Instruction.  The  aim  of  this  department  is  to  secure 
a  State  law  that  shall  require  the  teaching  of  Physiology  and  Hygiene,  with  special  refer- 
enoe  to  the  effects  of  alcoholic  drinks,  stimulants,  and  narcotics,  in  all  schools  supported 
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by  public  money  or  under  state  controL    Fifteen  States  have  already  passed  such  a  law- 
ten  during  Utst  winter. 

In  the  prosecution  of  this  work  some  questions  have  arisen  : 

1.  As  law  pertaining  to  education  is  permissive  rather  than  mandatory,  it  is  already 
the  privilege  oi  local  school  boards  to  introduce  this  subject  in  the  adopted  curriculum, 
so  we  are  asked,  "  Why  are  you  seeking  compuUory  law  t  "—to  which  we  give  answer : 

Because,  no  study  goes  universally  into,  nor  remains  for  any  length  of  time  in  public 
schools,  unless  that  branch  is  recognized  by  law ;  and  because  the  special  preparation 
necessary  to  teach  a  new  study  can  only  be  assured  when  the  law  requires  it  of  teachers. 

2.  la  U  practicable  to  teach  all  pupUs  in  all  schools  under  public  control  as  required  by  the 
law  passed  iu  several  States  ? 

In  States  where  the  law  is  operating  with  a  reasonable  degree  of  success,  a  series  of  at 
least  three  text-books  on  this  subject  is  considered  necessary ;  one  for  academic  grades  con- 
taining more  physiology  ;  another  for  intermediate  with  less  physiology'  and  more  tem- 
perance ;  and  a  still  simpler  one  for  primaries. 

3.  The  bill  that  was  pending  before  the  Ohio  Legislature  for  two  winters,  required 
"  Alcoholic  drinks,  stimulants  and  narcotics,'^  to  be  taught,  etc.  The  term  narcotiCj  being  one 
of  wide  range,  proved  a  stumbling  block  to  several  members  of  the  House  Committee  on 
Medical  Colleges  and  Societies,  to  whom  the  bill  was  referred.  They  claimed  that  if  we 
attempt  to  teach  narcotics  in  all  the  grades<  the  schools  will  fall  because  of  their  own 
weight ;  and  seven  eighths  of  the  district  teachers  will  fail  to  secure  certificates. 

In  reply  to  this,  we  will  state  that  only  thOK  stimulants  and  narcotics  are  n^erred  to,  whose 
use  has  become  prevalent  to  the  detriment  0/ the  people,  as  alcohol,  tobacco,  opium,  chloroform, 
chloral  hydrate. 

4.  The  objection  is  invariably  urged  that  this  temperance  instruction  will  necessitate 
an  extra  outlay  for  books  on  the  part  of  parents,  besides  placing  an  additional  burden 
upon  teachers  and  pupils  who  are  already  over-taxed. 

I  desire  to  ask  the  educators  in  this  State,  whether  it  is  not  a  serious  defect  in  our  plan 
that  physiology,  with  special  reference  to  the  general  laws  of  health,  is  not  earlier  intro- 
duced in  the  public  school  course  7  As  it  is  to-day,  our  children  enter  and  pass  through 
the  entire  list  of  grades  to  the  high  school,  having  attained  the  age  of  fourteen  or  fifteen 
years,  before  gaining  any  adequate  idea  whatever  of  laws  by  which  health  may  be  pre- 
served ;  and  we  can  testify  in  more  than  one  case,  that  through  ignorance  of  these  laws, 
seeds  of  disease  have  been  sown  that  will  go  with  the  individual  through  life.  So  essen- 
tial is  a  sound  body  to  the  successful  operations  of  a  cultivated  mind,  that  hygiene  should 
become  a  part  of  the  earliest  training  of  the  child. 

There  is  another  reason  why  this  temperance  instruction  should  be  introduced  in 
primary  and  intermediate  grades.  Statistics  show  that  ninety-five  per  cent,  of  all  pupils 
entering  public  schools  fail  to  reach  the  high  school. 

A  law  requiring  temperance  Instruction  does  not  necessitate  a  temperance  lesson  every 
day  by  any  means.  The  methods  for  carrying  out  the  spirit  of  the  law  can  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  grades,  and  the  judgment  of  the  instructor  in  charge ;  and  it  is  not  absolutely 
necessary  that  a  text-book  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  each  pupil,  save  In  advanced  classes. 
In  many  district  schools,  the  intermediate  work  can  be  used  as  a  reader,  as  is  history  in 
some  of  the  towns  of  the  State. 

5.  A  short  time  previous  to  the  enactment  of  the  law  iu  Pennsylvania  and  Massachu- 
setts, opposers  circulated  the  statement  that  this  entire  educational  idea,  as  it  bears  upon 
temperance,  is  a  text-book  scheme  in  the  interest  of  certain  authors  and  publishers. 

One  of  the  great  hindrances  to  the  progress  of  this  work  has  been  the  lack  of  suitable 
text-books ;  but  through  the  efforts  of  the  national  superintendent  of  this  department, 
Mrs.  Mary  H.  Hunt,  of  Boston,  this  has  largely  been  overcome.  The  labor  of  securing  au- 
thors who  could  and  would  adapt  their  books  has  been  a  history  in  itself.  But  one  work 
has,  as  yet  been  satisfactorily  adapted,— Prof.  Dorman  Steele's  Hygienic  Physiology.  This, 
receives  unqualified  endorsement  of  the  national  department,  because  the  question  of 
narcotics  is  fairly  and  fully  handled,  and  so  woven  into  the  structure  of  the  book,  that,  as 
pupils  learn  of  the  various  organs  of  the  body,  they  learn,  in  that  connection,  the  effect 
of  narcotic  habits  on  those  organs. 

In  providing  a  work  for  intermediate  grades,  a  temperance  physiology  has  been  pi^ 
pared  under  the  supervision  of  Mrs.  Hunt,  through  the  agency  of  prominent  educators. 
This  contains  only  sufficient  physiology  to  make  the  laws  of  hygiene  intelligible. 

The  Child's  Health  Primer  tells  the  story  of  the  laws  of  health  and  the  evils  of  alcohol 
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and  other  narcotics,  in  language  that  the  child  flye  or  six  years  old  cannot  fail  to  under- 
stand, and  in  a  pleasing,  winning  style  that  warns  and  instructs. 

These  three  books  are  published  by  A.  S.  Barnes  &.  Ck).  While  we  fully  and  heartily 
recommend  these  works,  we  desire  to  state  just  here,  that  in  no  sense  is  this  educational 
department  in  the  interest  of  any  particular  author  or  publishing  house,  to  the  exclusion 
of  others  who  may  successfully  proyide  for  the  requirements  of  compulsory  law  in  this 
direction.    As  eyidence  of  this,  permit  me  to  quote  from  the  report  of  Mrs.  Hunt. 

"  The  selection  of  such  text-books  for  schools  as  teach  the  truth  about  alcohol  is  of  so 
much  importance  that  the  W.  C.  T.  U.,  through  their  national  department  of  scientific 
temperance  instruction,  propose  to  indorse  impartially,  in  proportion  to  their  merits,  all 
text-books  on  this  theme,  and  pledge  the  Influence  of  the  organization  to  secure  the  in- 
troduction of  such  books  into  schools,  and  warn  their  friends  against  all  thus  un- 
endorsed." 

The  question  of  text-books  is  a  secondary  consideration— one  that  can  be  satisfactorily 
decided  by  educators  after  a  compulsory  law  has  been  secured.  Any  objectionable  fea- 
ture that  may  arise  in  connection  with  the  text-book  need,  will  naturally  correct  itself 
under  the  management  of  law-abiding  men  who  haye  the  educational  interests  of  the  State 
thoroughly  at  heart. 

This  plan  of  handling  the  great  problem  of  the  nineteenth  century  \&  getting  at  the 
root  of  the  matter.  We  may  secure  this  year,  or  next  year,  or  within  fiye  years,  a  consti- 
tutional prohibitory  law,  but  unless  coming  generations  are  also  taught  as  to  this  curse, 
what  it  has  meant  in  the  past  and  can  only  mean  in  the  future,  twenty  years  hence  may 
find  the  second  condition  worse  than  the  present. 

We  propose  that  our  children  shall  be  taught  what  alcohol  is,  and  what  it  will  do  to 
the  body,  trusting  that,  through  this  knowledge,  the  indiyidual  can  guard  against  the 
formation  of  a  dangerous  appetite ;  and  through  sobriety  on  the  part  of  the  indiyidual 
the  highest  interests  of  the  nation  can  be  secured  and  protected. 

During  the  coming  winter,  obtaining  a  compulsory  temperance  education  law  will  be 
made  a  leading  line  of  work  of  our  organization,  and  in  this  effort  we  need  the  sympathy 
and  influence  of  the  educators  of  the  Stute.  We  fully  appreciate  the  plea  that  teachers 
are  already  burdened,  but  the  importance  of  this  undertaking  constrains  us  to  ask  of  this 
association  some  expression  in  the  matter,  belieying  that  Ohio  will  come  to  the  front  on 
this  question,  as  haye  instructors  in  other  states  ;  and  that  in  consequence  of  your  hearty 
indorsement,  a  sober,  upright  citizenship  will  rise  up  in  the  future  to  call  you  blessed. 
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REPORTS   OF   CORRESPONDING   MEMBERS. 

8.  H.  Herrim AN,  Medina  Ck>unty :— We  organized  and  started  with  a  good  deal  of  zeal. 
Good  has  been  done.  We  haye  found  difficulty  in  some  of  the  back  townships  for  want 
of  any  common  center  of  operations.  We  haye  six  local  circles,  most  of  which  hold 
weekly  meetings.  Some  of  them  started  with  forty  members.  After  two  years,  the  ayer- 
age  membership  is  about  twelye  each.  Others  besides  teachers  haye  Joined  in  the  work. 
We  haye  held  regular  county  meetings,  and  some  of  these  haye  been  yery  interesting  and 
profitable. 

The  work  prescribed  in  literature  and  pedagogics  has  seemed  to  us  too  heayy  to  be 
done  as  we  think  it  ought  to  be  done.  The  course  prescribed  in  some  other  States  is 
lighter  than  ours.    That  for  the  State  of  Michigan  is  as  follows : 

FiriiYtaT:  Professional— Page's  "Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching."  History- 
Barnes'  "  General  History  "  10  p.  312.  Literature—"  Swinton's  Studies  in  English  Litera- 
ture," with  supplementary  reading.  Second  Yatr:  Professional—"  Putnam's  Outlines  of 
Theory  and  Art  of  Teaching."  History— Barnes'  General  History,"  completed.  Litera- 
ture—''Swin  ton's  Studies  in  English  Literature,"  completed.  Third  Year:  Professional 
—Bain's  "Education  as  a  Science."  Pyschology— Hayen's  "  Mental  Philosophy."  His- 
tory of  Education—"  Browning's  History  of  Educational  Theories."  The  following  refer- 
ence books  are  recommended  to  members  of  the  circle :  A  dictionary ;  an  atlas  of  ancient 
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and  modern  geography ;  either  the  "  Dictionary  of  Education  and  Instruction,"  or  "  Cy- 
clopedia of  Education,"  and  the  '*  Power  and  Authority  of  School  Officers  and  Teachers." 

We  are  still  hopeful.    Our  purpose  is  to  press  on. 

C.  F.  Dean,  Fayette  County :— The  work  has  been  undertaken  In  but  one  township  of 
our  county.  One  very  important  result  is  the  stimulus  which  has  gone  out  imong  the 
young  people  other  than  teachers,  in  the  direction  of  good  reading.  It  also  begets  more 
of  the  reading  habit  among  teachers,  and  many  have  gone  on  and  read  outside  the  pre- 
scribed course. 

G.  W.  Henky,  Columbiana  County :— A  good  deal  of  good  has  been  done.  Most  of  the 
teachers  in  the  towns  have  completed  the  work  prescribed ;  but  we  have  failed  to  reach 
the  rural  districts.    The  course  has  seemed  to  us  not  sufficiently  elastic. 

Miss  M.  W.  Sutherland,  Richland  County :— The  only  organization  in  our  county  is 
in  Mansfield ;  but  a  good  many  Individuals  outside  have  undertaken  the  work.  A  good 
deal  of  good  work  has  been  done  in  the  Mansfield  circle.  Our  circle  consists  of  tweuty- 
five  ladies— not  one  gentleman. 

Miss  Bettdb  A.  Dutton,  Cleveland :— We  have  an  organization  in  Cleveland  which  we 
think  has  been  the  means  of  good.    Some  of  our  meetings  have  been  very  profitable. 

J.  S.  Campbeu.,  Delaware  County  :— I  believe  there  are  several  local  circles  in  our 
county,  that  in  the  town  of  Delaware  being  the  largest,  numbering  about  fifty  members. 
The  tax  levied  by  the  Board  of  Control  has  been  paid  by  our  circle. 

Feedebick  Schnee,  Summit  County :— Local  circles  have  been  formed  in  some  of  the 
townships,  in  which  good  work  has  been  done.  Some  county  meetings  have  been  held, 
but  no  permanent  county  organization  has  been  effected.  The  large  number  of  teachers 
belonging  to  the  C.  L.  8.  C.  has  stood  in  the  way  of  a  teachers'  reading  circle  In  Akron. 

D.  R.  Boyd,  Van  Wert  County :— The  C.  L.  S.  C.  has  stood  in  our  way  also.  Of  our  corps 
of  twenty-two  teachers,  eighteen  belong  to  the  C.  L.  S.  C.  Our  county  examiners  have  in- 
augurated a  good  work  among  the  teachers  of  our  county.  They  recommended  certain 
books  on  pedagogy,  on  which  all  candidates  for  certificates  must  be  examined.  At  the 
first  examination  following,  only  four  out  of  thirty-three  candidates  received  certificates. 
This  waked  up  the  teachers  all  over  the  county.  They  bought  books  and  went  to  read- 
ing. It  is  now  understood  that  to  get  a  certificate  in  Van  Wert  County  it  is  necessary  to 
study  pedagogy. 

J.  C.  Habtzleb,  Licking  County  :— Mr.  Boyd  has  indicated  a  sure  way  of  securing  at- 
tention to  reading  on  the  part  of  the  teachers.  Examiners  have  a  great  opportunity. 
Teachers  need  a  stimulus,  and  examiners  can  supply  it.  Many  will  never  do  this  read- 
ing until  they  are  compelled  to  do  it,  and  examiners  are  the  only  persons  who  can  com- 
pel them. 

Several  local  circles  have  been  formed  in  our  county,  and  a  good  deal  of  reading  has 
been  done. 


THE  CHAUTAUQUA  IDEA  AS  RELATED  TO  PUBLIC  EDU- 
CATION. 


BRIEF  SYNOPSIS  OF  AN  ADDRESS  BY  J.  H.  VINCENT,    D.  D. 

When  I  proposed  to  Mr.  Lewis  Miller  the  founding  of  a  Sunday  School  Institute,  with 
an  annual  session  of  three  or  four  weeks,  the  question  at  once  arose,  where  ?  He  said, 
"  the  woods ;"  I  said,  "  the  town ;"  he,  being  a  majority,  prevailed ;  and  we  came  to  ex- 
plore the  shores  of  Lake  Chautauqua. 

Chautauqua  has  come  to  mean  more  than  six  weeks  in  the  woods.  It  does  mean  legit- 
imate recreation,  but  it  means  far  more.  It  means  instruction,  stirring  sermons  and  lec- 
tures, inspiring  music  ;  in  short,  moral,  spiritual  and  aesthetical  uplifting. 

Chautauqua  is  a  protest  against  the  mercenary  idea  that  all  that  most  boys  and  girls 
need  is  enough  education  to  enable  them  to  get  along,  to  keep  from  being  cheated,  and  to 
do  the  common  business  of  life.    It  is  also  a  protest  agalDBt  that  other  false  idea  that  the 
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higher  educatlou  is  only  for  the  professional  classes ;  and  against  the  heresy  that  only  the 
wealthy  may  aaplre  to  a  liberal  education.  I  imagine  I  hear  some  wealthy  imbecile  deliv- 
ering himself  thus :  "  My  grandfather  went  to  Ha'va'd,  my  father  went  to  Ha'va'd,  and 
I  went  to  Ha'va'd  myself,  and  my  son  must  go  to  Ha'va'd."  Liberal  education  for  none 
but  the  wealthy,  indeed  I  Against  such  an  infernal  heresy  Chautauqua  enters  her  most 
emphatic  protest. 

And  Chautauqua  protests,  too,  against  the  notion  that  within  the  four  walls  of  a 
school-house  is  the  only  place  where  education  can  be  obtained,  and  that  it  is  only  for  the 
young.  Chautauqua  opens  up  broad  possibilities  for  everybody,  old  and  young,  high  and 
low,  rich  and  poor. 

If  I  wanted  to  make  a  blacksmith  of  a  boy,  I  would  first  give  him  a  college  education. 
In  this  country,  a  man  is  never  intended  to  be  only  a  blacksmith— he  is  to  be  a  citizen. 
There  is  not  a  subject  in  the  college  curriculum  which  a  blacksmith,  as  an  American  citi~ 
zen,  does  not  need  to  study.  We  want  citizens  in  this  country  who  will  not  vote  as  design- 
ing  men  tell  them— we  want  independent  voters. 

My  blacksmith  is  to  be  a  husband  and  a  father,  and  a  reliable  and  influential  man 
everywhere.  If  all  our  artisans  were  educated,  the  prevalent  ideas  of  the  degrading  ten- 
dency of  trades  and  labor  would  quickly  disappear.  And  my  blacksmith  is  to  be  a  church 
member.  If  I  could  put  into  the  average  ten-dollar  pew  a  lot  of  brains,  I'd  improve  the 
pulpit  before  long. 

The  Chautauqua  idea  is  popular  education.  The  C.  L.  S.  C.  covers  the  college  outlook. 
It  brings  to  the  homes  something  of  the  light  and  inspiration  of  the  college.  John  reads 
Livy  at  college,  mother  reads  a  translation  at  home,  and  they  talk  it  over  together  and 
keep  in  sympathy,  and  John  thinks  ''What  a  splendid  mother  I  have ;  she  knows  all  about 
the  things  I  learn  at  college." 

The  C.  L.  S.  C.  is  spreading  far  and  wide.  A  recent  report  comes  of  eight  hundred 
members  in  Japan.  I  could  tell  you  stories  by  the  hour  of  men  and  women  quickened  in- 
to new  life,  who  supposed  all  possibilities  of  education  for  them  had  passed.  A  Methodist 
D.  D.  and  a  Presbyterian  D.  D.  graduated  from  the  C.  L.  S.  C.  course  and  received  their 
diplomas  at  the  same  time. 

But  objections  have  been  raised.  We  have  been  told  that  we  are  fighting  against  the 
colleges— that  we  make  our  young  people  think  they  do  not  need  to  go  to  college.  The  C. 
L.  S.  C.  is  a  John  the  Baptist  of  the  college  and  never  a  substitute  for  it.  If  it  does  not 
add  twenty-tive  per  cent,  to  the  number  of  college-goers  in  this  country,  I  shall  consider 
it  a  failure. 

It  has  been  objected  that  we  are  lifting  people  above  their  business.  I  hope  we  are. 
That  is  what  most  of  us  need. 

Chautauqua  has  been  called  a  money-making  institution.  I  wish  it  could  make  more 
money.  Lewis  Miller  has  spent  thousands  of  dollars  here  for  which  he'll  never  get  a  cent 
in  return.  The  charter  forbids  that  one  cent  received  here  should  ever  be  diverted  from 
the  purposes  for  which  Chautauqua  was  founded.  The  lectures  and  entertainments  given 
on  this  platform  last  year  cost  $19,000.  There  is  still  some  debt.  We  hope  to  realize 
enough  to  pay  this  and  make  needed  improvements. 

But  we  are  told  that  the  education  which  Chautauqua  gives  is  superficial.  Yes,  it  is. 
It  cannot  be  otherwise.  In  a  sense,  all  education  is  superficial.  What  we  attempt  here 
starts  and  quickens.  It  develops  latent  power  in  men  which  they  never  knew  they  had. 
It  touches  men  in  new  places.  It  is  not  superficial  in  any  bad  sense.  We  give  diplomas. 
Yes ;  but  the  holders  can  read  them. 

Teachers  of  Ohio,  we've  welcomed  you  to  Chautauqua.  We  bid  you  farewell  with  re- 
gret.   Come  again. 


MEETING  OF  SCHOOL   EXAMINERS. 


Immediately  at  the  close  of  the  morning  session  of  the  General  Association,  July  8th, 
a  meeting  of  the  County,  City,  and  State  Kxaminers  was  held.  Hon.  L.  D.  Brown,  State 
Commissioner  of  Common  Schools,  was  called  to  the  chair.  The  chairman  stated  the 
object  of  the  meeting  to  be  to  arrange  for  a  meeting  in  December,  in  the  holidays,  and  to 
consider  methods  for  improving  upon  the  present  independent  system  of  ezaminations. 
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Upon  motion  of  Prof.  W.  6.  Williams,  of  Delaware,  the  meeting  was  merged  into  the 
Ohio  School  Examiners'  Association,  and  A.  B.  Johnson,  of  Avondale,  the  president  of 
the  association,  took  the  chair. 

Supt.  Johnson  made  a  statement  of  the  objects  of  the  association,  explaining  the 
cause  of  its  Interruption  during  the  past  year,  and  very  earnestly  emphasized  the  im- 
portance of  the  work  that  the  association  was  organized  to  perform. 

Dr.  £.  T.  Tappan  moved  that  a  committee  of  two  be  appointed,  who  shall,  with 
the  president  as  chairman,  constitute  an  executive  committee,  who  shall  provide  for  the 
December  meeting.  The  president  appointed  Prof.  W.  G.  Williams  and  M^or  W.  J.  White 
said  committee. 

Upon  invitation,  Mrs.  W.  6.  Williams  presented  the  interests  of  the  Ohio  Teachers' 
Reading  Circle,  and  asked  of  the  examiners  that  they  take  into  account,  in  issuing  certifi- 
cates, the  work  done  by  the  applicant  in  the  reading  circle. 

Prof.  Klrkwood  moved  that  the  text  books  adopted  by  the  O.  T.  R.  C.  on  theory  and 
practice,  be  standard  text  books  on  that  subject  for  school  examiners. 

State  Commissioner  Brown  favored  the  motion. 

Supt.  D.  R.  Boyd,  of  Van  Wert,  thought  the  plan  a  good  one,  and  said  that  the  plan 
had  been  used  in  his  county.  He  had  himself  sold  thirty  copies  of  Page  in  answer  to  the 
general  call. 

Supt.  Lewis  bore  testimony  to  the  same  effect,  and  named  Wickcrsham  as  an  excellent 
work  on  the  subject  of  theory  and  practice. 

Supt.  Jackson,  of  Fostoria,  thought  that  the  School  Commissioner  should  name  the 
book  to  be  used  in  theory  and  practice. 

The  School  Commissioner  was  asked  to  issue  an  early  call  for  the  December  meeting, 
setting  forth  the  objects  to  be  taken  up  and  considered. 

Upon  motion  the  association  adjourned. 

8.  F.  DkFORD,  Secretary.  A.  B.  JOHNSON,  PraidaU. 


STATE  EXAMINATION. 


There  were  eighty-tw^o  applicants  before  the  State  Board,  at  its  recent  session  at  Co- 
lumbus.   Following  are  the  names  of  the  successful  applicants : 

Life  Certificates— Ixjwis  D.  Bonebrake,Columbus  ;  F.  Gillum  Cromer,  Union  City,  Ind. ; 
Charles  E,  Flanagan,  Batesville ;  H.  C.  Muckley,  Pierce ;  Frederick  Schnee,  Norton  Cen- 
ter ;  Daisy  M.Scott,  Columbus  ;  J.  A.  Shawan,  Mt.  Vernon  ;  J.  L.  Trisler,  Harrison  ;  W. 
W.  Weaver,  Columbiana  ;  William  G.  Williams.  Delaware,  and  Frank  Aborn,  Cleveland. 

Ten-Year  Certificates— John  W.  Jones,  Lebanon ;  Ida  L.  Baker,  Woodville ;  Carrie  A. 
Beach,  Itacine ;  T.  R.  Berry,  Mlamisburg ;  Clna  Bowen,  SharonviUe;  W.  T.  Bushman, 
New  Lisbon  ;  John  A.  Cossedy,  Clarksville ;  Emma  Deterly,  Columbus  ;  R.  E.  Diehl,  Van 
Lue ;  William  W.  Douham,  Liudale ;  Charles  C.  Douglass,  Alliance ;  T.  D.  Duncan,  Keene ;. 
J.  B.  Duzan,  Manchester  ;  J.  V.  Dye,  Norwich  ;  R.  B.  Ewing,  Lebanon  ;  Mary  A.  Fan- 
ning, Fremont ;  Samuel  J.  Finley,  Quaker  City  :  Delos  S.  Ferguson,  New  Lexington  ;  W. 
J.  Sewell,  Sablna ;  C.  B.  Galbreath,  Salem  ;  L.  M.  lleistand,  Pleasantvllle ;  B.  F.  Hoover 
Smithvillc ;  John  R.  Horst,  Leesburg  ;  W.  M.  Howes,  Deersville ;  Louisa  John,  Delphos  ; 
J.  W.  Jones,  CircleviUe :  John  M.  Kay,  Hillsboro  ;  C.  E.  Kendrick,  Springfield  ;  W.  W. 
McCray,  Logan ;  Anna  M.  Murphy,  Lebanon  ;  P.  C.  Robinson,  New  Corwin  ;  Idora  Rose, 
Van  Wert ;  J.  H.  Rowland,  Jackson ;  Estelle  Sharp,  Fremont ;  E.  J.  Shives,  Springfield  ; 
J.  D.  Simpkins,  Centerburg ;  Linda  Snyder,  Columbiana ;  Silas  M.  Taggart,  Leesburg ;  6. 
W.  Walker,  Kenton  ;  L.  Westfall,  Columbus ;  O.  F.  Williams,  Newtown. 


EDITORIAL  DEPARTMENT. 


This  number  of  the  Monthly  contaiiu  more  matter  than  any  one  of  its 
more  than  four  hundred  predecessors,  and  probably  as  much  as  five  of  its  ordi- 
nary issues.  Many  a  dollar- and-a-half  book  contains  less  matter  than  this 
single  number.  We  had  hoped  to  include  eyery  thing  pertaining  to  the  Chau- 
tauqua meeting,  in  order  to  clear  the  way  for  our  usual  yariety  of  matter  in 
the  next  issue,  but  we  found  it  necessary  to  defer  the  list  of  members,  and  a 
few  other  matters. 

The  course  we  are  pursuing  this  year  is  increasing  the  expense  of  publica- 
tion more  rapidly  than  our  present  circulation  warrants,  but  past  experience 
gives  us  unbounded  confidence  in  the  teachers  of  Ohio.  We  confidently  expect 
to  come  out  right  in  the  long  run. 


THE  CHAUTAUQUA  MEETING. 

The  Ohio  Teachers'  Association  has  made  its  third  pilgrimage  to  Chau- 
tauqua. The  first  was  in  1880,  the  secoad  in  1883 ;  a  pretty  full  report  of  the 
third  is  contained  in  this  number  of  the  Monthly. 

The  number  in  attendance  probably  exceeded  600,  though  only  300  member- 
ship tickets  were  issued. 

The  arrangements  for  transportation  and  entertainment  were  all  that  could 
be  desired,  for  which  great  credit  is  due  to  the  members  of  the  executive  com- 
whose  efforts  were  untiring  to  insure  a  profitable  meeting  and  the  comfort  and 
pleasure  of  all  in  attendance. 

And  we  do  not  see  what  more  the  officials  of  the  Chautauqua  Assembly 
could  have  done  that  they  did  not  do.  The  teachers  were  treated  as  honored 
guests,  and  guests  were  never  more  royally  entertained  under  similar  circum- 
stances. Glorious  Chautauqua!  Long  live  Chautauqua  1  Its  very  atmos- 
phere is  filled  with  inspiration  and  uplifting.  We  wish  every  teacher  in  Ohio 
could  breathe  its  pure  air  and  catch  something  of  the  spirit  that  dwells  there. 

All  the  papers  presented  are  given  in  full  in  this  number,and  a  brief  synopsis 
of  the  discussions  We  would  not  anticipate  tbe  judgment  of  our  readers,  but 
we  are  disposed  to  say  that  some  of  these  papers  are  among  the  ablest  ever 
read  before  the  Association,  and  we  trust  that  none  will  pass  them  by  without 
a  careful  reading. 

We  venture  to  suggest  (not  in  a  spirit  of  fault-finding)  the  propriety  of  giv- 
ing the  program  rather  more  of  a  practical  turn.  It  should  always  contain  a 
fair  share  of  professional  topics  of  practical  interest  to  the  rank  and  file  of  the 
profession.  The  everyday  work  of  the  scbool-room  should  receive  a  large 
share  of  attention. 
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The  lecture  of  Dr.  Vincent  on  *'That  Boy"  deserves  special  mention.  It 
was  a  part  of  Chautauqua's  contribution  to  the  occasion,  and  not  on  the  reg- 
ular program.  A  verbatim  report,  without  the  magnetic  oratory  of  the  speak- 
er, could  give  no  adequate  idea  of  this  inimitable  lecture.  Though  many  had 
heard  it  before,  and  some,  two  or  three  times,  all  were  greatly  delighted. 
Abounding  in  wit  and  pathos,  it  was  also  instructive  and  inspiring.  We  wish 
every  boy  in  the  nation,  old  or  young,  could  hear  it. 

The  spirit  of  the  meeting  was  excellent.  The  greetings  were  hearty  and  en- 
thusiastic, and  the  proceedings  were  characterized  by  earnestness  and  har- 
mony. The  abounding  good  fellowship,  for  which  the  Ohio  Teachers'  Associa- 
tion has  long  been  noted,  was  very  manifest.  Personally,  we  count  it  among 
the  choicest  of  life's  blessings  to  have  the  acquaintance  and  friendship  of  so 
large  a  number  of  excellent  men  and  women  among  Ohio  teachers.  Whatever 
the  future  may  bring,  the  memory  of  these  happy  reunions  will  ever  be  to  us  a 
pleasure  and  a  joy. 

And  we  find  we  are  not  alone  in  our  appreciation  of  these  annual  gather- 
ings. Superintendent  Jones,  of  Massillon,  who  was  unable  to  be  present, 
sends  his  membership  fee  to  the  chairman  of  the  executive  committee,  and 
writes  as  follows : 

"I  have  not  missed  a  meeting  for  several  years.  The  longer  I  live  the  more 
I  eigoy  these  annual  gatherings.  I  can  read  the  papers  and  the  discussions  as 
they  will  be  published  in  the  Monthly,  but  I  shall  miss  the  cordial  clasp  of 
the  hand,  the  pleasant  chat,  and  the  enthusiam  and  inspiration  of  the  meet- 
ings.' 

Dr.  Ellis,  of  Sandusky,  after  his  return  home,  writes  to  us  as  follows : 

"That  Chautauqua  meeting  did  me  a  world  of  good.  I  never  felt  a  sironger 
desire  to  make  my  administration  of  the  schools  under  my  charge  a  success 
than  I  now  feel.  Never  did  I  feel  the  value  of  high  mental  training  and  a 
broad  culture  of  the  human  soul  more  than  I  now  feel  it.  If  my  schools  are 
not  better  next  year  than  they  have  ever  been,  it  will  not  be  from  lack  of  en- 
thusiasm and  inspiration  gained  from  my  Chautauqua  associations  and  exper- 
iences." 

These  are  but  a  few  expressions  of  what  we  believe  to  be  the  general  feeling. 
May  it  long  continue. 


THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION. 

We  regret  our  inability  to  go  to  Saratoga,  but  one  cannot  have  all  the  good 
things  there  are  going.  Brother  Jones,  of  Massillon,  writes  from  Saratoga, 
under  date  July  16,  as  follows : 

'*I  am  here  gaining  all  the  new  ideas  I  can,  and  more  especially  drinking  in 
the  inspiration  of  such  a  gathering.  While  the  attendance  is  not  so  large  as 
at  Madison  and  there  is  not  so  much  enthusiasm  as  there  was  last  year,  the 
meeting  will  compare  very  favorably,  I  think,  with  previous  meetings  of  the 
Association.  Ohio  is  here  in  force — Harvey,  Hancock,  Stevenson,  Burns, 
Johnson,  Lukens,  Davidson,  Gibson,  McBurney,  Comm'r  Brown,  Cox,  of 
Portsmouth,  Tappan,  White,  Dr.  Johnson,  of  Antioch,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Williams, 
Knott,  Misses  Sutherland  and  Aberly,  of  Mansfield,  Hinsdale,  Peaslee,  Jones, 
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of  Bellaire,  James,  of  Nebraska,  and  others  whose  names  I  do  not  know,  or 
cannot  recall  at  this  writing.  The  Philosophers,  Drs.  Harris  and  Hall,  are 
here,  and  we  have  had  some  very  profitable  papers  and  discussions  from  them. 
Miss  Conway,  of  Tennessee,  presented,  in  a  very  forcible  manner,  a  very  fine 
paper  to-day  on  'The  Child's  Environment.'  " 

Among  the  ofiicers  for  next  year  we  notice  the  following  from  Ohio :  £.  E. 
White,  Counsellor- at- large;  R.  W.  Stevenson,  Counsellor;  L.  B.  Klemm,  Vice 
President  of  Elementary  Department;  Miss  M.  W.  Sutherland,  Secretary  of 
Elementary  Department;  and  W.  S.  Goodnough,  President  of  Art  Depart- 
ment 


We  have  striven  to  make  the  Monthly  what  we  believe  the  teachers  of  Ohio 
want  it  to  be,  a  sound,  reliable  and  progressive  journal,  reflecting  the  best  ed- 
ucational sentiment  of  the  time,  and  affording  help  and  inspiration  to  the 
workers  in  all  departments.  We  bave  not  aimed  at  novelty  or  sensation,  but 
at  that  which  is  profitable  and  enduring.  H  we  needed  assurance  that  this  is 
the  true  policy,  we  have  had  it  in  the  very  encouraging  words  and  more  sub- 
stantial deeds  of  the  teachers  in  all  parts  of  Ohio  and  in  other  States.  We 
cannot  express  too  strongly  the  gratitude  we  feel  for  the  hearty  expressions  of 
good  will  and  the  generous  support  which  our  efforts  have  met  heretofore. 
Had  we  time  and  space,  we  would  like  to  prolong  this  'discourse,  and  dwell 
upon  this  theme,  but  we  must  hasten  to  the  practical  application : — According 
as  we  have  received  in  the  past,  so  do  we  expect  in  the  future  and  more  also. 
The  institutes  a£ford  the  opportunity.  See  every  teacher  personally.  Report 
to  us  from  every  part  of  the  field. 


EDUCATIONAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

— The  London  high  school  commencement  was  held  June  10th — sixteen 
graduates. 

— Newark  is  putting  up  a  very  fine  high  school  building,  which  will  be  a 
credit,  not  only  to  Newark,  but  to  the  State. 

— The  fifth  annual  commencement  of  the  Harrison  high  school  occurred 
June  IS'-eight  graduates.    J.  L.  Trisler,  superintendent. 

— ^The  Dayton  normal  school  graduated  a  class  of  seventeen,  June  26,  and 
the  Dayton  High  school  a  class  of  twenty-nine,  June  19. 

— The  graduating  exercises  of  the  Georgetown  high  school  were  held  at  the 
Fair  grounds,  Friday  evening,  July  10.     There  were  seven  graduates. 

— The  four  weeks'  normal  term  held  at  Dayton  in  June,  is  reported  as  quite 
successful.  It  was  conducted  by  G.  I.  Gordon,  Dr.  Hancock  and  Miss  Clara 
B.  Sawyer. 

— The  summer  normal  school  at  Caldwell,  Ohio,  opened  Monday,  July  13 
with  87  students.  This  is  said  to  be  the  largest  school  of  the  kind  ever  held  in 
Noble  County.    It  is  conducted  by  E.  E.  Miller  and  F.  M.  Gill. 
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— The  third  annual  commencement  of  the  Garfield  Kindergarten  Trainin|ic 
School,  Washington,  D.  C,  was  held  in  the  Friends'  Meeting  House,  July  6. 
There  were  five  graduates.    Mrs.  Anna  B.  Ogden  is  principal  of  the  school. 

— The  third  annual  commencement  of  the  North-Eastern  Ohio  normal  school 
occurred  June  25 — nine  graduates.  The  enrollment  for  the  past  year  reached 
319  different  students,  being  an  increase  of  42  per  cent,  over  the  previous 
year. 

— In  view  of  the  fact  that  each  township  board  of  education  in  Ohio  is 
authorized  bylaw  to  appoint  a  superintendent  of  schools.  Commissioner  Brown 
suggests  th&t  it  would  be  well  for  institute  instructors  to  call  the  attention  of 
teachers  and  boards  of  education  to  this  subject. 

— The  second  annual  commencement  of  Navarre  high  school  occurred  May 
22.  Six  were  graduated — five  girls  and  one  boy.  The  entire  corps  of  teachers 
was  re-employed.  Supt.  Weimer's  salary  was  increased  from  $850  to  $900,  and 
$10  per  month  was  added  to  salary  of  the  Grammar  School  teacher,  Mr.  D.  S. 
Sowers.     Mr.  Weimer  has  already  served  six  years. 

— In  order  to  secure  a  complete  and  a  correct  list  of  those  holding  State  cer- 
tificates, for  publication  in  his  next  annual  report,  the  State  Commissioner  of 
Common  Schools  requests  teachers  whose  names  have  hitherto  been  omitted  or 
misspelled  in  the  published  lists,  to  call  his  attention  to  the  matter  at  an  early 
date.  All  who  have  occasion  to  write  him  on  this  subject  should  give  their 
names  in  full,  together  with  names  of  the  examining  board  and  the  date  of 
their  certificates. 

— A  correspondent  from  Middleport  writes:  **Our  school  year  closed  with  a 
class  of  eleven  graduates — two  boys  and  nine  girls.  We  never  had  a  better  class 
or  a  happier  year. 

Our  superintendent,  Rev.  H.  B.  Scott,  after  ten  years  faithful  service,  has  re- 
signed his  place  here,  for  a  position  in  Ashland,  Ky.  Mr.  Scott  has  so  knit 
himself  to  the  hearts  of  the  people  of  Middleport  that  the  separation  must  cause 
pain.  His  loss  will  be  greatly  felt  in  the  church,  in  the  school,  and  in  the  social 
circle.  His  entire  family  is  such  that  its  place  can  not  be  easily  HUed.  They 
will  leave  here  with  the  best  wishes  of  all  who  know  them." 


PERSONAL. 

— ^John  Davison  has  been  re-elected  principal  of  schools  at  Elida. 

— J.  Fraise  Richard  is  engaged  in  institute  work  in  Indiana  and  Kentucky. 

— M.  A.  Kimmel  and  his  entire  corps  of  teachers  have  been  re-elected  at 
Poland,  Ohio. 

— H.  H.  Spain  will    have    charge  of  the  schools  of  Unionville,  for  the 
coming  year. 

— E.  E.  Adair,  class  of  '81,  Wooster  University,  will  teach  the  natural  sci 
ences  in  the  Wooster  high  school,  the  coming  year. 
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— Dr.  John  Hancock  succeeds  William  Richardson  in  the  superintendency 
of  the  Chillicothe  schools.     Chillicothe  has  chosen  wisely. 

— 0.  C.  Davidson  has  accepted  the  superintendency  of  the  Alliance  schools. 
The  people  of  Alliance  are  to  he  congratulated. 

— Dr.  A.  Schuyler,  Berea,  0.,  is  willing  to  make  some  additional  institute 
engagements.    The  institute  is  fortunate  that  gets  him. 

— Miss  Nettie  E.  Jackson,  a  classical  graduate  of  Wooster  University,  has 
accepted  the  position  ot  instructor  in  Greek  and  Latin  in  the  Wooster  high 
school. 

— The  Ohio  Central  College  has  conferred  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philoso- 
phy upon  President  Alfred  Holbrook,  of  the  National  Normal  University,  Leb- 
anon, Ohio. 

— £.  A.  Jones,  superintendent  of  schools  at  Massillon,  and  corresponding 
secretary  of  the  Ohio  Teachers'  Reading  Circle,  is  spending  the  summer  va- 
cation at  Rockville,  Mass. 

— L.  S.  Thompson,  professor  of  industrial  art  in  Purdue  University,  has 
charge  of  the  art  department  of  the  Monteagle  summer  school  in  the  moun- 
tains of  Tennessee. 

— A.  G.  Comings  has  declined  a  position  at  Walla  Walla,  Washington 
Ter.,  to  which  he  had  been  elected,  and  has  accepted  the  superintendency  of 
schools  at  Brooklyn,  Cuyahoga  Co.,  Ohio. 

— W.  H.  Ray  has  been  re-elected  superintendent  of  schools  at  New  Phila- 
delphia for  a  term  of  two  years.  We  have  information  that  the  schools  are 
prospering  finely  under  his  management. 

— J.  C.  Ransom  succeeds  Byron  E.  Helman  as  principal  of  the  North-East- 
ern  Ohio  normal  school  at  Canfield.  Mr.  Helman  retires  with  the  good  wishes 
of  all,  after  a  very  successful  administration. 

— M.  R.  Andrews,  of  Marietta,  was  prevented  from  attending  the  meeting  of 
the  State  Association  at  Chautauqua  by  being  thrown  from  a  carriage.  We 
are  glad  to  learn  that  no  permanent  injury  is  likely  to  result. 

— William  Richardson,  late  superintendent  of  the  Chillicothe  schools,  has 
received  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy  from  Wooster  University.  The 
Monthly  wishes  many  days  of  usefulness  and  prosperity  to  Dr.  Richardson. 

— C.  B.  Ruggles,  the  well  known  agent  of  D.  Appleton  &  Co.,  removes,  Au- 
gust 1,  from  Cleveland  to  Cincinnati.  His  field  is  considerably  enlarged,  hav- 
ing now  charge  of  Ohio,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  and  Southern  Indiana.  His 
address  is  237  Vine  Streeet,  Cincinnati.  We  are  glad  to  see  the  field  of  useful- 
ness of  Brother  Ruggles  widening. 

.  — J.  L.  Lasley  has  been  elected  for  the  third  time  superintendent  of  the 
schools  of  Plymouth,  0.  He  writes  that  he  enjoys  his  work  better  than  ever 
before,  and  likes  the  Ohio  Educational  Monthly  more  than  ever.  The  fol- 
lowing words  of  commendation  from  the  Plymouth  Advertiser  are  well  merit- 
ed :  "  Plymouth  people  are  proud  of  their  schools,  for  they  are  in  the  best 
condition  to-day  they  have  ever  been." 
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— W.  H.  Davis,  a  recent  graduate  of  Rio  Grande  College,  has  been  elected 
superintendent  at  Middleport. 

— John  S.  Royer,  editor  of  the  School  Visitor^  will  be  at  the  head  of  the 
schools  of  Gettysburg  the  coining  year.  This  will  be  his  second  year  at  Get- 
tysburg, and  he  speaks  encouragingly  of  the  educational  interest  already 
awakened. 


BOOKS  RECEIVED. 

Sadler* s  Handhook  of  Arithmetic  ;  Containing  the  principles  of  arithmetic,  in- 
ductively presented,  and  over  5,000  problems  to  exhibit  their  application,  by  W, 
H.  Sadler,  President,  and  \V.  R.  Will,  Principal  of  the  Mathematical  Depart- 
ment, of  the  Bryant,  Stratton  and  Sadler  Business  College.  Baltimore,  Md. : 
W.  H.  Sadler.     1885. 

Ne%o  High  School  Music  Reader^  for  the  use  of  mixed  and  boys*  high  schools, 
by  Julius  Eichberg,  director  of  musical  instruction  in  the  Boston  public  schools. 
Boston :     Ginn  &  Co.     1885. 

The  Sei'en  Against  Tlubes  of  /Eschylus,  with  an  introduction  and  notes  by 
Isaac  Flagg,  Professor  in  Cornell  University.     Boston  :     Ginn  &  Co.     1885. 

Tht  Education  of  Man,  by  Friedrich  Froebel.  Translated  by  Josephine  Jar- 
vis.     New  York  :     A.  Lovell  &  Co.     1885. 

Practical  Work  in  the  School- Room ^  Part  3.  Object  Lessons  on  Plants  :  An  El- 
ementary Botany  for  primary,  intermediate  and  grammar  grades.  New  York  : 
A.  Lovell  &  Co.     1885. 

Lectures  on  Teachings  by  J.  G.  Fitch,  M.  A.  New  edition,  with  a  preface  by 
an  American  normal  teacher.     New  York:     MacMillan  &  Co.     1885. 

Laelius ;  A  Dialogue  on  Friendship,  by  M.  TuUius  Cicero.  Edited  for 
the  use  of  schools,  with  notes,  vocabulary  and  biographical  index,  by  E.  S. 
Schuckburgh,  M.  A.     New  York:     MacMillan  &  Co. 

Haskiiis  Common  Sense  Class  Record,  by  Charles  N.  Haskios,  instructor 
in  the  Ohio  Deaf  Mnte  Institution,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

MAGAZINES. 

The  Atlantic  Monthly,  for  August.     Boston  :     Houghton,  Mifflin  k  Co. 

The  Popular  Science  Monthly,  for  August.  New  York:  D.  Appleton 
&Co. 

The  North  American  Review,  for  August.    30  Lafayette  Place,  New  York. 

Magazine  of  Western  History.     146  St.  Clair  St.,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

The  Century  Illustrated  Magazine,    New  York :     The  Century  Company. 

St.  Nicholas]:  An  Illustrated  Magazine  for  Young  Folks.  New  York : 
The  Century  Company. 
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THE  LAW  OF  THE  LEARNER. 


From  Dr.  John  M.  Qregory's  Seven  Laws  of  Teaching,  in  The  Pilgrim  Teacher, 

Passing  from  the  side  of  the  teacher  to  the  side  of  the  pupil,  our  next 
inquiry  is  for  the  Law  of  the  Learner,  Here  the  search  must  be  for 
that  one  characteristic,  if  there  be  such,  which  divides  and  differen- 
tiates the  learner  from  other  persons — ^for  that  essential  element  which 
makes  the  learner  a  learner.  Let  us  place  before  us  the  successful 
scholar,  and  note  carefully  whatever  is  peculiar  and  essential  in  his 
action  and  attributes.  His  intent  look,  his  absorbed  manner,  his  face 
full  of  eager  action  or  profound  study — all  these  are  but  so  many  signs 
of  deep  interest  and  active  attention.  This  interest  and  attention,  the 
inseparable  parts  of  one  mental  state,  make  up  the  essential  attribute 
of  every  true  learner.  The  very  power  to  learn  lies  in  this  interested 
attention.  It  is  the  one  essential  condition  on  which  all  learning  is 
possible.  It  constitutes  therefore  the  natural  law  of  the  learner,  and 
may  be  stated  in  preceptive  form  as  follows : 

The  learner  must  attend  with  interest  to  the  fact  or  truth  to  be  learned. 
The  law  thus  stated  will  seem  as  trite  as  a  common  truism,  but  it  is 
as  really  profound  as  it  is  seemingly  simple.     The  plainest  proof  of  its 
truth  lies  in  the  readiness  with  which  every  one  will  admit  it.     Its  real 
depth  can  only  be  found  by  careful  study. 


i- 
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1.  Avoiding  all  metaphysical  discussion,  we  may  describe  atteniion 
as  a  mental  altitude — the  attitude  in  which  the  thought-power  is  ac- 
tively bent  towards  or  fastened  upon  some  object  of  thought  or  per- 
ception. It  means  not  merely  position  and  direction,  but  action.  It 
may  be  seen  in  the  man  who,  standing  with  idle,  vacant  stare,  gazing 
at  nothing,  is  suddenly  aroused  by  some  sight  or  sound.  At  once  a 
light  comes  into  the  eye,  the  look  becomes  alert,  and  the  mind  is  put 
into  conscious  action.  There  is  a  felt  strain  of  the  thinking  faculty, 
as  of  an  appetite  hungering  for  its  food.  This  aroused  activity  of  the 
mind — this  awakened  attitude  of  mental  power,  poised  and  eager  for 
its  work,  we  call  Attention. 

2.  We  may  somewhat  loosely  divide  attention  into  two  classes, 
compelled  and  attracted.  The  first  is  given  by  an  effort  of  the  will,  in 
obedience  to  some  command  of  authority,  or  call  of  irksome  duty;  the 
second  springs  from  desire,  and  is  given  without  conscious  effort  and 
with  eager  delight.  The  first  is  cold,  mechanical  and  powerless ;  it  is 
the  child  studying  its  lesson  as  a  task,  with  slight  interest  and  no 
pleasure.  The  second  is  living  and  full  of  power,  the  mind  eager  to 
grasp  and  possess  its  object.  It  is  the  boy  reading  a  story  full  of  won- 
der and  delight.  Compelled  attention  in  adults  is  dull  and  dogged ; 
in  little  children  it  is  partial  even  when  possible.  Generally  it  is  not 
attention  at  all.  The  face  may  take  on  the  look  of  attention,  but  the 
mind  wanders  to  more  winsome  objects.  It  learns  to  hate  lessons  as 
slaves  hate  labor.  Attracted  attention  is  mental  power  alert  with  de- 
sire and  eager  for  gratification.  It  is  mental  hunger  seeking  its  food, 
and  delighting  itself  as  at  a  feast.  Unconscious  of  exertion,  it  gathers 
strength  from  its  efforts,  and  scarcely  knows  fatigue. 

3.  These  two  classes  of  attention  melt  into  each  other  by  almost  in- 
sensible degrees.  The  compelled  sometimes  rises  into  true  attention 
by  some  kindling  of  interest  in  the  subject ;  and  not  unfrequently  the 
latter  sinks  into  the  former  with  the  disappearance  of  novelty  in  the 
lesson.  Of  these  degrees  or  grades  in  attention,  the  first  and  lowest  is 
that  in  which  the  physical  senses,  the  eye  and  ear  especially,  are  lent 
to  the  teacher,  and  the  mind  almost  passively  receives  what  the  teacher 
is  able  to  impress  forcibly  upon  it.  From  this  lowest  grade  the  intel- 
lect lifts  itself  by  successive  steps  to  higher  activity  and  power  under 
some  impulse  of  duty,  of  sympathy,  of  emulation,  or  of  hope  of  re- 
ward, or  other  motives  addressed  to  it  by  the  skillful  teacher.  But 
the  highest  grade  of  attention  is  that  in  which  the  subject  interests,  the 
feeling  is  enlisted,  and  the  whole  nature  attends.  Eye,  ear,  intellect, 
and  heart  concenter  their  powers  in  a  combined  effort,  and  the  soul 
sends  to  the  task  all  its  faculties  roused  to  their  utmost  activity.     Such 
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is  the  attitude  of  the  true  learner,  and  such  is  the  attention  demanded 
by  this  law  of  the  learner  in  its  perfect  fulfilment.  Every  experienced 
teacher  knows  how  easy  is  the  teaching,  and  how  rapid  the  learning, 
when  the  law  is  thus  fulfilled. 

THE    PHILOSOPHY   OF   THE   LAW. 

However  much  teachers  may  neglect  it  in  practice,  they  readily  ad- 
mit in  theory  that  without  attention  the  pupil  can  learn  nothing.  One 
may  as  well  talk  to  the  deaf  or  the  dead  as  to  teach  a  child  who  is 
wholly  inattentive.  All  this  seems  too  obvious  to  need  discussion ; 
but  a  brief  survey  of  the  psychological  facts  which  underlie  this  law 
will  bring  out  into  clearer  and  more  impressive  light  its  vital  force  and 
its  irrevocable  authority. 

1.  Knowledge  cannot  be  passed,  like  some  material  substance,  from 
one  person  to  another.  Thoughts  are  not  things,  which  may  be  held 
and  handled.  They  are  the  unseen  and  silent  acts  of  the  invisible 
mind.  Ideas,  the  products  of  thought,  can  only  be  communicated  by 
inducing  in  the  receiving  mind  action  correspondent  to  that  by  which 
these  ideas  were  first  conceived.  In  other  words,  ideas  can  only  be 
transmitted  by  being  re-thought.  It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  some- 
thing more  is  required  than  a  passive  presentation  of  the  pupil's  mind 
to  the  teacher's  mind  as  face  turns  to  face.  Attention  is  an  act,  not 
merely  a  position.  If  it  is  an  attitude,  it  is  a  mental  attitude  full  of 
poise  and  power.  The  learner's  mind  must  work  through  the  senses. 
There  must  be  mind  in  the  eye,  in  the  ear,  in  the  hand.  If  the  men- 
tal power  is  only  half  aroused  and  feeble  in  its  action,  the  conceptions 
gained  will  be  faint  and  fragmentary,  and  the  knowledge  acquired 
will  be  as  inaccurate  and  useless  as  it  will  be  fleeting, 

2.  Aroused  attention  is  something  more  than  a  state  of  waiting  and 
expectancy.  The  notion  that  the  mind  can  be  made  merely  recipient 
— a  bag  to  be  filled  with  other  people's  ideas,  a  piece  of  paper  on  which 
another  may  write,  a  cake  of  wax  under  the  seal — is  neither  safe  nor 
philosophical.  Its  very  nature,  as  far  as  we  can  understand  it,  is  that 
of  a  self-acting  power  or  force — a  force  with  a  will  behind  it,  and  full 
of  attractions  and  repulsions  for  the  objects  around  it.  It  is  among 
these  felt  attractions  or  repulsions  that  the  self-moving  mind  finds  its 
motives.     Without  motive  there  is  no  will ;  without  will  no  attention. 

3.  The  vigor  of  mental  action,  like  that  of  muscular  action,  is  pro- 
portioned to  the  feeling  which  inspires  it.  The  powers  of  the  intellect 
do  not  come  forth  in  their  full  strength  at  the  mere  command  of  a 
teacher,  nor  on  the  call  of  some  cold  sense  of  duty.  Nor  can  the  mind 
exert  its  full  force  upon  themes  which  but  lightly  touch  the  feelings. 
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It  is  only  when  we  "work  with  a  will,"  that  is,  with  a  keen  and  stir- 
ring interest  in  our  work,  that  we  bring  our  faculties  of  body  or  mind 
out  in  their  fullest  energy.  Great  occasions  make  men  great.  Un- 
suspected reserve  powers  come  forth  as  soon  as  the  demand  is  large 
enough.  In  the  heat  of  a  great  battle,  common  men  become  heroic, 
and  weak  men  strong.  So,  with  deepening  interest,  attention  deepens, 
and  the  mind's  reserve  powers  come  into  work. 

4.  The  sources  of  interest  and  the  approaches  to  the  attention  are 
as  numerous  as  the  faculties  of  man  and  the  different  aspects  of  the 
subjects  to  be  studied.  Each  organ  of  sense  is  a  gateway  to  the  pupil's 
mind,  though  these  gateways  differ  much  in  the  ease  of  approach,  and 
in  the  volume  and  variety  of  ideas  admitted.  The  hand  explores  a 
field  limited  each  moment  by  the  reach  of  the  arm,  and  takes  in  only 
the  tactual  qualities  of  matter ;  but  the  eye  admits  the  visible  universe 
to  its  portals  with  the  swiftness  of  light,  and  takes  note  of  all  its  phe- 
nomena of  form,  size,  color,  and  motion.  To  command  all  these 
gateways  of  the  senses  is  ordinarily  to  control  the  mind. 

Passing  within  to  the  faculties  of  the  soul  itself,  other  sources  of  in- 
terest appear.  The  subject  may  appeal  to  the  imagination  by  its 
beauty  or  grandeur,  or  to  the  reason  by  its  questions  requiring  answer, 
or  by  its  propositions  asking  assent.  It  may  stir  hopes  or  fears  and 
touch  self-love  or  sympathy  by  some  promise  of  good  or  menace  of 
evil  to  the  learner  himself  or  to  others.  A  source  of  genuine  interest 
may  be  found  in  the  connection  of  the  lesson  with  something  in  the 
past  life  and  studies  of  the  learner ;  and  a  still  richer  one  in  its  rela- 
tions to  his  future  duties  and  employments.  We  may  add  to  these  the 
sympathetic  interest  to  be  inspired  by  the  teacher's  manifested  delight 
in  the  theme,  and  by  the  generous  emulation  of  fellow-learners  in  the 
same  field. 

These  are  the  great  sources  of  the  mind's  interests  in  its  objects,  and 
when  the  appeal  can  be  made  to  several  of  them  the  effect  is  deep  and 
intense.  The  teacher  who  knows  how  to  touch  all  these  keys,  whose 
vibrant  chords  thrill  mind  and  heart,  may  command  all  the  resources 
of  his  pupil's  soul.  But  it  should  be  noted  that  any  one  element  of 
interest  felt  in  its  greatest  fulness  may  be  stronger  than  several  only 
partly  awakened.  The  great  landscapes  of  truth  grow  more  resplend- 
ent with  every  new  increment  of  light  thrown  upon  them. 

5.  The  sources  of  interest  vary  with  the  ages  of  learners  and  with 
the  advancing  stages  of  growth  and  intelligence.  This  fact  is  impor- 
tant. The  child  of  six  feels  little  interest,  and  gives  no  genuine  atten- 
tion to  themes  which  engross  the  mind  of  the  youth  of  sixteen.  In 
general  the  lower  motives  are  felt  first,  the  nobler  and  finer  coming 
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only  with  years  and  culture.  The  animal  appetites  awaken  long  be- 
fore the  spiritual.  Children  and  adults  are  often  indeed  interested  in 
the  same  scenes  and  objects,  but  it  does  not  follow  that  they  are  inter- 
ested in  the  same  ideas.  The  child  finds  in  the  object  some  striking 
fact  of  sense  or  some  personal  gratification  ;  the  adult  mind  attends  to 
the  profounder  relations,  the  causes  or  consequences  of  the  fact.  At- 
tention follows  interest,  and  it  is  folly  to  attempt  to  gain  attention  to  a 
lesson  in  which  the  pupil  cannot  be  led  to  feel  any  genuine  interest 
The  assertion  that  children  ought  to  be  compelled  to  pay  attention  be- 
cause it  is  their  duty,  denies  the  fundamental  condition  of  attention. 
If  the  duty  is  felt  by  the  child,  it  is  an  element  of  interest ;  but  if  it  is 
simply  in  the  teacher's  mind  it  only  repels. 

6.  The  power  of  attention  increases  with  the  mental  development, 
and  is  proportioned  nearly  to  the  years  of  the  child.  It  is  one  of  the 
most  valuable  products  of  education.  Idiots  and  infants  are  almost 
destitute  of  it ;  even  short  lessons  wearying  and  exhausting  the  atten- 
tion of  young  children.  * 'Little  and  often"  is  the  rule  for  teaching 
very  young  pupils.  The  power  of  steady  and  prolonged  attention  be- 
longs only  to  strong  minds.  Said  a  man  of  noted  intellectual  distinc- 
tion, "The  difference  between  me  and  ordinary  men  lies  in  ray  ability 
to  maintain  my  attention — to  keep  on  plodding." 

7.  Attention  is  not  a  separate  faculty  of  the  mind,  but  rather  an  ac- 
tive attitude  of  some  or  all  the  faculties.  Its  power,  therefore,  must 
depend  upon  the  number  and  strength  of  the  faculties  involved.  At- 
tention will  be  steadiest  when  the  appeal  is  made  to  the  strongest  facul- 
ty. One  person  can  give  steady  attention  to  objects  of  sense,  another 
to  objects  of  imagination,  and  a  third  to  processes  of  reason.  One 
student  is  successful  in  mathematics,  another  in  history,  a  third  in  lan- 
guage. To  teach  in  the  line  of  the  strongest  faculties  is  to  teach  with 
the  highest  success.     Nature  favors  such  teaching. 

8.  The  two  chief  hindrances  to  attention  are  apathy  and  distraction. 
The  former  may  arise  from  constitutional  inertness,  from  lack  of  taste 
for  the  subject  under  consideration,  or  from  weariness  or  other  unfa- 
vorable bodily  condition  of  the  hour.  Distraction  is  the  division  of 
the  attention  between  several  objects.  It  is  the  common  fault  of  un- 
disciplined minds,  and  is  the  foe  of  all  sound  learning.  The  quick 
senses  of  children  are  caught  so  easily  by  a  great  variety  of  objects, 
and  they  find  in  each  so  little  to  interest  them,  that  their  thoughts  flit 
as  with  the  tireless  wing  of  the  butterfly.  Memory  holds  with  loose 
grasp  the  lessons  learned  with  apathy  or  distraction,  and  the  reason 
refuses  such  poor  materials  for  its  work. 
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RULES  FOR   TEACHERS. 

Out  of  this  Law  of  the  Learner,  thus  expounded,  emerge  some  of 
the  most  important  rules  for  teaching  : 

1.  Never  begin  a  class  exercise  till  the  attention  of  the  class  is  se- 
cured. 

2.  Pause  whenever  the  attention  is  interrupted  or  lost,  and  wait  till 
it  is  completely  regained. 

3.  Never  exhaust  wholly  the  pupil's  power  of  attention.  Stop  when 
signs  of  weariness  appear,  and  either  dismiss  the  class  or  change  the 
subject  to  kindle  fresh  attention. 

4.  Fit  the  length  of  the  exercise  to  the  ages  of  the  class ;  the  younger 
the  pupils  the  briefer  the  lesson. 

5.  Arouse,  and,  when  needful,  rest  the  attention  by  a  pleasing  va- 
riety, but  avoid  distraction.     Keep  the  real  lesson  in  view. 

6.  Kindle  and  maintain  the  highest  possible  interest  in  the  subject 
itself.     Interest  and  attention  react  upon  each  other. 

7.  Present  those  aspects  of  the  lesson,  and  use  such  illustrations,  as 
fit  the  ages,  characters,  and  attainments  of  the  class. 

8.  Address  the  instruction  to  as  many  of  the  senses  and  faculties  as 
possible,  but  beware  of  drawing  the  attention  from  the  subject  to  some 
mere  illustration. 

9.  Let  the  teacher  maintain  in  himself  and  exhibit  the  closest  atten- 
tion and  the  most  genuine  interest  in  the  lesson.  True  enthusiasm  is 
contagious. 

VIOLATIONS   AND    MISTAKES. 

The  violations  of  the  Law  of  the  Learner  are  many,  and  they  con- 
stitute the  most  fatal  class  of  errors  committed  by  ordinary  teachers. 
Lessons  are  commenced  before  the  attention  of  the  class  is  gained,  and 
continued  after  it  has  ceased  to  be  given.  Pupils  are  urged  to  listen 
and  learn  after  their  limited  power  of  attention  is  exhausted,  and  when 
weariness  has  sealed  their  minds  against  any  further  impression.  Little 
or  no  effort  is  made  to  discover  the  tastes  of  the  pupil,  or  to  create  a 
real  interest  in  the  subject  studied.  The  teacher,  feeling  no  fresh  in- 
terest in  his  work,  seeks  to  compel  the  attention  he  is  unable  to  attract, 
and  awakens  disgust  by  his  dullness  and  dryness  where  he  ought  to  in. 
spire  delight  by  his  intelligence  and  active  sympathy. 

What  wonder  that  through  these  and  other  violations  of  this  law  of 
teaching  our  schools  arc  made  unattractive  and  their  success  is  so  lim- 
ited and  poor  !  If  obedience  to  these  rules  is  so  important  in  the  com- 
mon schools,  where  the  attendance  of  the  children  is  compelled  by 
parents,  and  where  the  professional  instructor  teaches  with  full  author- 
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ity  of  law,  how  much  more  is  it  necessary  in  the  Sunday  school  where 
all  attendance  and  teaching  are  voluntary,  and  where  attraction  must 
do  the  work  of  authority !  Fortunately  the  Sunday  school  holds,  in 
the  interest  of  its  associations,  in  the  surpassing  sacredness  and  divine 
grandeur  of  its  themes,  in  the  variety  and  splendor  of  its  truths  and 
facts,  and  above  all,  in  the  tender  and  immortal  relationship  which 
these  truths  establish  between  the  Christian  teacher  and  his  pupils,  ad- 
vantages which  may  amply  compensate  for  the  lack  of  the  authority 
and  of  the  professional  experience  of  the  common  school  teacher. 
But  let  the  Sunday  school  teacher  who  would  win  the  richest  and  best 
results  of  teaching  give  to  this  Law  of  the  Learner  his  profoundest 
thought  and  his  most  patient  following.  Let  him  master  the  art  of 
gaining  and  keeping  attention,  and  of  exciting  genuine  and  stirring 
interest,  and  he  will  wonder  and  rejoice  at  the  fruitfulness  of  his  work. 
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Not  long  ago,  in  a  city  of  our  Northwest,  there  was  handed  to  me  a 
circular  stating  that  a  few  blocks  away  a  professor  de  langues  was  teach- 
ing persons  to  read,  write  and  speak  two  or  three  foreign  languages  in 
the  short  space  of  five  weeks  to  each.  I  had  the  curiosity  to  witness 
for  a  few  evenings  the  performances  of  this  quasi-professor  of  panto- 
mime, and  found  that  he,  just  like  many  others  of  the  same  craft  else- 
where, professed  a  method  which  he  designated  as  **  natural."  To 
judge  from  the  recommendations  he  dispensed  with  a  profuse  liberality 
he  was  able  to  do  what  no  one  had  ever  accomplished  before.  It 
looked  as  if  all  study  of  languages  till  now  the  world  over  had  been 
sheer  waste  of  time.  True,  many  of  his  recommendations  seemed  to 
have  grown  out  of  interviews  with  newspaper  men  to  whom  the  pro- 
fessor had  explained  his  method,  but  his  explanations  were  so  lucid 
that  the  knights  of  the  lead  pencil  were  at  once  convinced  and  fell  to 
lauding  what  they  understood  just  as  well  as  they  understood  the  Re- 
public of  Plato. 

During  the  past  few  years  the  public  has  had  frequent  occasion  to 
remember  that  we  have  nowadays  many  teachers  **  according  to  the 
natural  method,"  who  yet  differ  somewhat  widely  from  each  other. 

Generally  speaking,  this  method  consists  in  requiring  the  pupil  to 
learn  a  foreign  language  as  he  learned  his  mother  tongue.  A  great 
many  persons  profess  to  believe,  or  at  least  admit,  that  such  a  thing  is 
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possible  for  an  adult,  in  utter  forgetfulness  of  the  fact  that  we  can  be 
children  but  once,  and  cannot  repeat  the  psychological  experiences  of 
our  childhood  except  very  imperfectly.  The  fact  of  being  born  again 
is  no  less  difficult  to  realize  when  it  comes  to  the  learning  of  a  foreign 
language  than  it  was  to  a  certain  Nicodemus  in  the  matter  of  a  relig- 
ious life. 

To  master  one  language  is  a  rare  achievement ;  to  learn  two  thor- 
oughly well  is  an  unusual  accomplishment ;  to  be  able  to  converse  with 
ease  in  three,  except  for  long  time  residents  in  several  different  coun- 
tries, is  a  power  that  is  hardly  ever  acquired.  And,  strangely  inconsist- 
ent with  themselves,  many  of  those  who  profess  to  be  able  to  teach 
other  people  two  or  more  languages  in  an  "incredibly  short  time," 
rarely  or  never  speak  any  but  their  vernacular  even  passably  welL 
Others,  again,  who  have  never  succeeded  in  acquiring  a  second  lan- 
guage, claim  to  impart  their  mother  tongue  with  surprising  skill.  Should 
we  not  say,  "physician,  heal  thyself,"  before  we  take  their  medicine? 

A  philosophical  system  of  teaching  any  subject  will  discard  the  no- 
tion that  persons  of  mature  mind  should  to  a  great  extent  be  treated  as 
if  they  were  children.  One  who  uses  some  thousands  of  words  with 
their  countless  combinations  and  idioms  will  not  be  able  to  express  the 
same  thoughts  with  equal  accuracy  in  a  foreign  tongue,  except  after 
an  amount  of  practice  that  would  astonish  those  who  have  never 
tried  it. 

We  have  here  the  inductive  method  run  riot  Instead  of  putting 
before  the  learner  the  generalizations  which  students  of  languages 
have  in  the  course  of  time  been  able  to  make,  you  must  let  each 
person  begin  for  himself;  you  must  not  tell  the  beginner  in  a 
Roman  tongue,  though  he  may  be  familiar  with  Latin,  that  the 
genders  in  the  new  language  can  in  most  cases  be  determined  by  the 
gender  of  the  word  in  the  older  one ;  thas  would  be  unnatural.  You 
must  not  inform  the  beginner  in  German,  no  matter  how  competent 
he  may  be  to  comprehend  you,  that  feminine  nouns  are  not  declined 
in  the  singular,  because  that  is  not  the  way  of  the  child.  Perhaps, 
too,  the  teacher  will  persist  in  using  a  language  which  is  so  new  to  the 
learner  that  he  is  able  to  comprehend  only  general  statements  ;  and  a 
rule  of  grammar  can't  well  be  represented  by  pantomime. 

In  common  with  hundreds  of  more  or  less  experienced  teachers  of 
languages  in  this  country,  I  am  thoroughly  sick  of  the  senseless  public 
clamor  which  insists  on  making  the  systematic  study  of  any  language, 
ancient  or  modem,  give  place  to  the  childish  ringing  of  changes  upon 
a  few  score  of  words,  no  matter  how  fluent  it  may  be.  I  belong  to 
that  class  who  are  thoroughly  convinced  that  the  intellectual  value  of 
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any  given  time  put  upon  the  systematic  and  philosophical  study  of  a 
language  is  infinitely  greater  than  that  secured  by  any  other  method,, 
though  there  may  be  less  to  make  a  display  of. 

It  is  well  known  that  a  prize  drawn  in  a  lottery  will  set  all  the  un- 
thinking people  in  a  community  in  a  craze  to  try  their  luck  in  the 
same  way.  Remarkable  success  or  unbounded  pretensions  will  start  up 
a  host  of  imitators.  The  American  people  are  perhaps  no  more  willing 
to  be  humbugged  than  others,  but  just  now  they  seem  wonderfully 
ready  to  try  a  short  road  to  knowledge.  This  may  almost  be  called  a 
national  weakness.  We  have  a  sort  of  general  notion  that  it  will  be 
"nice"  to  be  "smart,"  or  "posted,"  or  well  educated,  but  we  are 
largely  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  more  than  half  the  value  of  an  educa- 
tion arises  from  the  labor  it  costs  the  student,  A  good  degree  of  the 
merits  of  the  new  education  of  which  we  have  lately  been  hearing  so 
much,  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  teacher  does  the  greater  part  of  the 
pupil's  work — ^at  least  it  too  often  amounts  to  this  in  practice. 

Many  of  our  young  people  regard  it  as  a  fine  thing  to  be  able  to 
speak  a  foreign  language  or  two.  Perhaps  some  friend  or  acquaint- 
ance has  been  in  Europe,  and,  ten  or  twenty  years  hence,  they  may 
be  able  to  go  too.  So  they  would  learn  practically  a  language  which 
has  a  "  practical  value.*'  They  hear  or  read  of  teachers  who  will  im- 
part to  them  as  thorough  a  knowledge  of  a  language  by  a  "new 
method  "  in  a  few  weeks,  or,  at  most,  months,  as  their  fathers  learned 
in  as  many  years.  Under  certain  rare  conditions  perhaps  the  promise 
may  be  fulfilled,  just  as  it  occasionally  happens  that  a  person  gets  rich 
by  a  prize  drawn  in  a  lottery.  The  latter  is  just  as  pernicious  morally 
as  the  former  is  in  the  light  of  sound  pedagogy.  We  are  even  told 
that  we  can  learn  a  language  so  as  to  be  able  to  speak  it  fluently 
and  pronounce  it  correctly  without  hearing  another  speak  a  word 
of  it.  The  professor  in  Paris  or  Berlin,  or  Madrid,  sends  to 
his  correspondent  in  the  United  States  or  Australia  written  direc- 
tions upon  pronunciation,  so  that  when  he  visits  one  of  these 
capitals  he  shall  be  prepared  to  make  an  impromptu  speech  to 
the  first  crowd  in  which  he  may  find  himself.  Or,  more  conve- 
nient still,  the  teacher  in  New  York  or  Boston  may  represent  the 
three  capitals  above  named,  and  more.  There  is  but  one  step  lacking 
to  bring  the  acquisition  of  a  foreign  language  au  comble  of  ease  and 
perfection,  and  that  is  a  system  of  telepathy  in  which  the  pupil,  no 
matter  how  distant,  has  only  to  make  the  teacher  know  his  wants, 
vrhich  may  be  brought  about  by  sending  the  requisite  fee,  when, 
mirabile  dictUy  he  will  feel  himself  changing  into  a  foreigner  almost  as 
rapidly  as  Lykaon  was  metamorphosed  into  a  wolf.     Both  common 
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sense  and  abundant  experience  prove  that  for  the  teaching  of  a  second 
language  with  accuracy  to  persons  of  education,  there  is  no  surer  way 
than  to  use  the  known  for  the  elucidation  of  the  unknown  \  or,  in 
other  words,  to  use  the  first  as  a  means,  to  be  dispensed  with  just  as 
rapidly  as  one's  hold  upon  the  new  gains  in  firmness.  If  natural 
methods  had  been  destined  to  revolutionize  the  teaching  of  languages 
it  would  have  been  done  long  ago.  Early  in  this  century— to  say 
nothing  of  similar  attempts  in  Europe — ^there  was  published  in  Phila- 
delphia a  work  in  two  volumes  of  about  500  pp.  each,  entided,  "  Na- 
ture Displayed  in  her  Mode  of  Teaching  Languages  to  Men ;  or,  a 
New  and  Infallible  Method  of  Acquiring  a  Language  in  the  Shortest 
Possible  Time,  Deduced  from  the  Analysis  of  the  Human  Mind,  and 
consequently  Adapted  to  every  Capacity.  Adapted  to  the  French. 
By  N.  G.  Dufief,  of  Philadelphia."  If  we  did  not  so  readily  forget 
that  what  may  be  perfectly  natural  to  society  in  the  nineteenth  century 
would  probably  be  altogether  artificial  in  the  ninth,  and  that  what  is 
natural  to  a  person  of  twenty-five  would  be  unnatural  to  a  child  of 

ten, 

''  It  would  frae  monie  a  blunder  free  us, 

And  foolish  notion," 

both  in  other  respects  and  in  the  study  of  foreign  languages. 

Quite  recently  a  friend,  who  was  making  a  trial  of  the  natiu'al 
method  in  what  was  claimed  to  be  its  pristine  purity,  wrote  me  that 
its  chief  peculiarity  seemed  to  be  that  the  professors  did  ''  about  all 
the  reciting."  A  four  or  six  weeks'  course  in  any  language,  with  an 
intelligent  teacher  is  profitable  to  one  who  already  knows  the  lan- 
guage, but  it  is  utterly  vain  for  beginners  to  expect  much  in  this  short 
time,  notwithstanding  the  liberal  promises  of  some.  The  reaction 
against  what  is  sometimes  called  the  old  style  of  teaching  languages, 
which  would  require  the  beginner  to  spend  weeks  on  a  few  lines  of 
Vergil,  for  instance,  is  all  just  and  proper.  Its  effect  will  be  whole- 
some ;  but  just  now  the  reaction  has  gone  almost  as  absurdly  far  in  the 
opposite  direction,  and  a  good  many  prospective  learners  of  foreign 
languages  expect  to  ''  master"  them  in  three  months  at  least.  He  is 
not  wise  who  supposes  that  a  patent  method  for  learning  languages 
quickly  and  easily  has  been  invented. 


They  are  not  the  best  students  who  are  most  dependent  on  books. 
What  can  be  got  out  of  them  is  at  best  only  material ;  a  man  must 
build  his  house  for  himself. — Geo,  Mac  Donald. 
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CULrTIVATE  SELP-RELrlANCE  IN  PUPILS. 


BY  F.  M.   PLANK,  AKRON,   OHIO. 

Gibbon  said  '*Every  person  has  two  educations,  one  which  he  re- 
ceives from  others,  and  one,  more  important,  which  he  gives  to  him- 
self." Sir  Walter  Scott  reiterates  the  thought  in  similar  language. 
Neither  Gibbon  nor  Scott  were  pedagogs,  but  they  well  knew  that  the 
bclicr  part  of  any  person's  education  is  that  which  he  obtains  by  self- 
acUvity.  Childhood  is  when  the  foundation  of  an  active,  intelligent 
life  is  laid.  In  teaching,  we  should  keep  this  fact  prominently  before 
us.  1  rue,  the  time  a  child  is  in  school  is  comparatively  short,  and 
the  education  received  only  a  beginning,  yet  habits  are  formed  there 
that  follow  the  pupil  through  life.  Therefore,  the  first  aim  of  the 
teacher  should  be  to  implant  such  habits  as  will  make  his  pupils  hon- 
est, industrious,  and  intelligent  men  and  women. 

Besides  the  habit  of  being  attentive,  diligent,  and  regular  in  the  du- 
ties of  life — habits  which  should  be  strongly  impressed  in  the  school- 
room— there  is  the  habit  of  self-reliance,  which  I  fear  is  too  often  over- 
looked. To  teach  each  pupil  to  rely  upon  himself,  in  every  possible 
case,  should  be  one  of  the  chief  aims  of  the  teacher.  That  which  a 
pupil  learns  by  his  own  diligent  and  persevering  efforts  becomes  per- 
manendy  fixed  in  his  mind,  and  is  far  more  his  own  than  any  imparted 
information  can  be.  Nor  is  the  permanency  of  knowledge  thus  ob- 
tained the  only  benefit  derived  from  the  practice  of  the  pupil  doing  his 
own  work.  The  power  of  thinking  is  always  strengthened  by  each 
act  of  steady,  sober  thought,  and  consequendy  he  is  better  prepared 
to  take  the  next  step.  The  solution  of  one  problem,  no  matter  how 
difficult,  by  honest  labor  aids  in  the  mastery  of  another.  One  princi- 
ple thoroughly  mastered  by  the  pupil  himself  is  of  more  value  than  a 
dozen  told  by  the  teacher. 

Training  and  not  telling  is  the  principle  that  should  guide  us,  and 
more  lasting  results  will  be  obtained; — results  that  will  cling  to  the 
pupil  through  the  practical  duties  of  life,  and  for  which  nothing  can  be 
substituted. 

The  object  of  the  school  is  not  only  to  teach  the  different  branches 
required  by  the  prescribed  course  of  study ;  in  fact  this  is  a  secondary 
object  when  compared  with  the  ''development  of  character,''  the  ed- 
ucation of  the  mind  into  a  ''love  of  knowledge/'  the  mode  of  acquir- 
ing it,  and  the  formation  of  habits  of  ardent  and  steady  applicatipn. 
On  studying  each  individual  pupil,  the  teacher  will  find  many  differ- 
ent natures  and  dispositions  from  which  to  mold  his  ideal  citizen.    To 
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deal  with  these  successfully,  and  do  each  one  the  greatest  possible 
good,  often  requires  all  the  tact  and  skill  the  best  teacher  can  summon. 
To  make  a  first-class  scholar  of  every  one  would  be  an  impossibility, 
and  he  that  undertakes  it  surely  undertakes  too  much.  For  the 
teacher  to  furnish  each  of  his  pupils  with  just  such  an  organ  of  intel- 
lect as  desired,  would  be  beyond  his  power,  but  he  can  develop  the 
powers  with  which  the  pupil  is  already  endowed.  Let  the  pupil  use 
his  own  efforts  to  do  his  work,  while  the  teacher  guides,  stimulates, 
and  encourages  him,  and  the  latent  powers  of  his  mind  will  be  aroused, 
and  a  new  impetus  will  be  given  that  will  be  of  more  real  worth  than 
the  knowledge  itself.  The  habit  of  "self-acquisition"  of  knowledge 
will  become  his,  without  which  no  person  is  really  educated. 


INFLUENCE. 


BY  C.  E.   M. 

We  are  all  teachers,  no  matter  what  occupation  we  may  follow. 
By  our  looks,  our  words,  and  by  our  actions,  we  are  influencing  those 
around  us. 

Away  up  among  the  mountains  there  is  a  spring  so  small  that  a 
single  animal  on  a  summer's  day  could  drain  it  dry.  It  steals  its  un- 
obtrusive way  along  until  it  spreads  out  into  the  great  Ohio.  Thence 
it  stretches  away  a  thousand  miles,  having  on  its  banks  a  great  many 
villages  and  cities,  with  many  a  cultivated  farm ;  then  joining  the  Mis- 
sissippi, it  stretches  away  some  twelve  huudred  miles  more,  till  it  reach- 
es the  sea,  the  emblem  of  eternity.  Who  can  tell  the  influence  of  that 
mighty  stream,  that  was  once  a  mere  brook  ?  So  with  human  influ- 
ence. It  is  a  rill, — a  rivulet, — a  river, — an  ocean — ^as  boundless  and 
fathomless  as  eternity. 

The  influence  of  a  teacher's  character  is  as  subtly  pervasive  as  the 
atmosphere.  He  may  not  disclose  his  opinions  to  his  scholars  in  any 
direct  words,  but  there  is  his  life,  and  his  life  is  a  disclosure. 

The  teacher  that  is  an  infidel  may  not  teach  his  infidelity  directly, 
but  his  boys  and  girls  will  be  likely  to  find  it  out.  They  may  tell  him 
where  he  stands  better  than  he  can  himself,  for  there  is  his  life.  Young 
people  have  a  sharp-sightedness  sometimes  for  which  we  do  not  give 
them  credit,  for  they  seem  to  carry  a  telescope  in  one  eye  and  a  mi- 
croscope in  the  other.  If  a  teacher  be  living  right,  that  right  life  will 
be  appreciated  and  felt  all  through  the  school.  There  may  be  laws 
prohibiting  religious  exercises  in  school,  but  a  teacher's  prayerful, 
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Christian  influence  will  be  felt  in  spite  of  all  restrictions.  It  would  be 
as  easy  to  stop  the  fragrance  of  a  mignonette-bed  in  the  garden  by 
thundering  across  it  some  verbal  prohibition  of  all  perfume.  The 
sweetness  of  a  teacher's  spirit,  patient,  pure,  consecrated  to  the  high- 
est welfare  of  his  pupils,  will  come  out,  and  will  have  its  influence. 

Then,  whatever  the  measure  of  our  influence,  let  it  be  for  good. 
We  can  not  live  to  ourselves.  We  must  either  be  light  to  illumine,  or 
blind  leaders  of  the  blind.  I  must  either  be  an  Abel,  who  by  his  im- 
mortal righteousness  being  dead  yet  speaketh,  or  an  Achan,  the  sad 
continuance  of  whose  otherwise  forgotten  name  is  the  proof  that  man 
perishes  not  alone  in  his  iniquity.  Dear  reader,  this  necessary  el- 
ement of  power  belongs  to  you.  Guide  your  ways  aright  for  the  sake 
of  those  around  you. 

We  may  forget  this  secret,  silent  influence,  but  we  are  exerting  ft:  by 
our  deeds,  our  words,  and  our  very  thoughts ;  and  he  is  wise  with  a 
wisdom  more  than  that  of  earth  who  seeks  to  put  forth  the  highest 
power  for  good. 

Bradner^  O. 


STATE  EXAMINATION  QUESTIONS. 

The  following  lists  of  questions,  used  at  the  last  State  Examination  at 
Columbus,  are  printed  in  answer  to  requests  from  several  quarters. 
The  lists  are  not  quite  complete,  owing  to  the  fact  that  some  of  the 
questions  used  were  not  printed. 

ARITHMETIC. 

1.  Find  the  simple,  annual,  and  compound  interest  of  $600  for  5 
years,  4  months,  and  18  days,  at  6  percent. 

2.  What  per  cent  of  the  square  root  of  583.7056  is  the  cube  root 
of  259.694072  ? 

3.  An  agent  received  $36,040.95  to  purchase  cotton,  after  deduct- 
ing his  commission  at  i^  per  cent.  How  many  tons  of  cotton  did  he 
buy,  cotton  costing  5  cents  a  pound  ? 

4.  What  will  a  draft  of  $3, 500  cost,  payable  30  days  after  sight,  at 
6  per  cent.,  exchange  i^  per  cent,  premium? 

5.  A  bought  75  shares  ($100)  of  bank  stock  at  98^.  He  held  it 
for  3  years  and  6  months,  receiving  a  semi-annual  dividend  of  4  per 
cent,  on  the  same,  when  he  sold  it  at  105.  Money  being  worth  6  per 
cent,  simple  interest,  what  was  his  gain  ? 

6.  How  much  better  is  it  to  invest  $15,000  in  6  per  cent  stocks  at 
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a  discount  of  25  per  cent,  than  to  let  the  same  sum  at  ,7  percent  sim* 
pie  interest  ? 

7.  There  are  two  church  towers,  one  100  feet  high,  and  the  other 
150  feet.  An  object  upon  the  ground  between  them  is  125  feet  from 
the  top  of  the  first,  and  160  feet  from  the  top  of  the  second ;  how  far 
apart  are  their  tops  ? 

8.  If  10  horses  in  25  days  consume  3^  tons  of  hay,  how  long  will 
6yz  tons  last  6  horses,  12  cows  and  8  sheep,  if  each  cow  consumes  |^ 
as  much  as  a  horse,  and  each  sheep  ^  as  much  as  a  cow  ? 

9.  A  and  B  are  280  miles  apart  and  travel  towards  each  other  un- 
til they  meet,  A  at  the  rate  of  6  miles  per  hour,  and  B  at  the  rate  of  8 
miles  per  hour;  how  far  does  each  travel  ? 

10.  A  can  buy  a  house  for  $6,000  cash,  or  equal  installments  of 
$1,200  a  year  for  6  years ;  which  is  better  for  A,  and  how  much  bet- 
ter, money  being  worth  6  per  cent  ? 

GEOMETRY. 

1.  Define  tangent,  sector,  geometric  locus,  prism,  right  cylinder. 

2.  Make  the  geometric  symbols  and  abbreviations  and  give  their 
signification. 

3.  Name  all  the  cases  when  two  triangles  are  similar. 

4.  Demonstrate  : 

The  area  of  a  circle  is  equal  to  half  the  product  of  the  cir- 
cumference by  its  radius. 

5.  Give  original  demonstration : 

The  three  straight  lines  joining  the  middle  points  of  the  sides 
of  a  triangle  divide  the  triangle  into  four  equal  triangles. 

6.  Inscribe  in  a  given  circle  a  regular  hexagon. 

7.  Demonstrate: 

A  triangular  pyramid  is  one-third  of  a  triangular  prism  of  the 
same  base  and  altitude. 

8.  What,  accordmg  to  the  best  modern  authorities,  is  the  best 
method  of  introducing  pupils  to  the  study  of  geometry? 

ALGEBRA. 

1.  Divide  i  -f  jc*y^  —  x^y  — y*  by  x^  —  v. 

2.  Factor  io:c^  +  21  x —  13.     Complete  the  square  and  factor  the 

result:     ^x^ y^  -|-  21  x^  y'^  +  25. 

3.  Find  the  G.  C.  D.  of  [2  (5  —  b)»  ]•  —  i  and  [2  (5  —  »>)»] »  —  i. 

4.  .V*  —  X  —  5                x^  -f  .V  —  I. 
=  What  ? 

2X^  IIJC-{-a;I2  2JC-  -(-  5JC— 12, 
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5.  A  person  has  two  kinds  of  coins,  it  takes  a  pieces  of  the  first  to 

make  one  dollar  and  b  pieces  of  the  second.  How  many  of 
each  must  be  taken  so  that  c  pieces  will  make  one  dollar  ? 

6.  {y  ^^x  +  ^  y^)  {^x  —-J-  =  What  ? 

7.  A  man  bought  a  certain  number  of  sheep^  paying  ^  as  many 

dollars  per  head  as  there  were  sheep ;  he  lost  four  and  thus 
the  remainder  averaged  $7  1-5  per  head.  How  many  sheep 
did  he  buy  ? 

8.  Find  the  value  of  x  and  y : 

X'^ X  -{-y  =z  48  and  {x  +  y)  \/y  =  32. 

TRIGONOMETRY  AND  SURVEYING. 

1.  Define  the  terms  sine,  cosine,  versed  sine,  tangent  and  cotan- 
gent 

2.  When  two  angles  and  one  side  of  a  triangle  are  given,  or  two 
sides  and  an  angle  opposite  one  of  them,  how  find  the  other  parts  ? 

3.  When  the  three  sides  of  a  triangle  are  given,  how  find  the  other 
parts? 

4.  The  angle  of  elevation  of  the  top  of  a  tower  whose  height  was 
known  to  be  143  feet,  was  found  to  be  35  degrees.  How  far  the 
tower  ? 

5.  The  passage  between  two  objects,  C  and  B,  being  obstructed,  I 
measured  from  A  to  C  735  rods,  and  from  A  to  B  840  rods ;  also  the 
angle  A  equal  to  55  degrees  40  minutes.  What  is  the  distance  apart 
of  the  places  C  and  B  ? 

Tables  furnished. 

GRAMMAR. 

1.  From  what  mother-speech  have  most  European  languages 
sprung  ?  What  was  its  primitive  home  ?  What  seven  great  tongues, 
European  and  Asiatic,  are  the  offspring  of  this  mother-speech  ?  Which 
one  is  more  immediately  the  parent  of  English  ?  What  two  others 
have  been  largely  spoken  in  England  ? 

2.  Illustrate  with  sentences  five  different  relations  in  which  a  noun 
is  said  to  be  in  the  nominative  case,  and  four  in  the  objective  case. 
What  is  the  test  in  English,  the  form  of  the  noun  being  the  same? 

3.  Define  a  participle.  Illustrate  your  definition  with  sentences 
and  parse  the  participles.  Illustrate  with  sentences  the  five  uses  of  the 
infintive  and  parse  in  full  the  infinitive  used  as  an  object 

4.  Illustrate  with  sentences  the  five  classes  of  complex  sentences. 

5.  What  five  words  are  used  as  relative  pronouns  ?  Give  exam- 
ples of  each  word  so  used  and  its  case. 
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6.  Classify  as  to  parts  of  speech  the  several  thats  ;  give  case  when 
the  word  has  this  property,  and  specify  the  objects  of  the  several  saids : 

''  He  said  that  that  that  that  that  man  said  was  not  that  that  that 
that  man  said  that  he  said." 

7.  **But  not  performing  what  he  meant,  and  gladly  would  have 

done, 
The  frighted  steed  he  frighted  more  and  made  him  faster  run. 
Away  went  Gilpin,  and  away  went  postboy  at  his  heels ; 
The  postboy's  horse  right  glad  to  miss  the  lumbering  of  the 

wheels." 
Analyze  the  first  two  lines. 

8.  Parse  "performing,"  *'what,"  '*him,"  "run,"  "horse"  and  "to 
miss." 

9.  "Damn'd  be  he  that  first  cries  Hold,  enough," 

Let  him  be  damn'd  that  first  cries  Hold,  enough. 
Parse  be  damned  in  both  sentences. 

10.  Analyze  the  following  sentence  and  dispose  of  ^^accursed^^  and 
"^^,"  especially  as  to  mode  and  person : 

"Accursed  be  that  tongue  that  tells  me  so, 
For  it  hath  cowed  my  better  part  of  man. " 

ENGLISH   LITERATURE. 

1.  What  influences  tended  to  make  the  literature  of  the  age  of 
Elizabeth  so  copious  and  noble  ? 

2.  (tf)  Name  the  English  historical  plays  of  Shakspere. 

ip)  Sketch  the  character  of  FalstafF  and  state  in  what  plays  this 
character  appears. 

3.  Name  the  principal  writers  of  Queen  Anne's  reign,  and  com- 
pare the  style  of  Swift  with  that  of  Addison. 

4.  State  when  and  by  whom  each  of  the  following  books  was  writ- 
ten :  The  Apologie  for  Poesie,  Utopia,  The  Tale  of  a  Tub,  Sartor 
Resartus,  Daniel  Deronda,  The  Blithedale  Romance. 

5.  What  are  the  principal  philosophical  works  of  John  Stuart  Mill  ? 
Of  Herbert  Spencer  ? 

6.  What  are  the  most  valuable  historical  works  produced  by  Amer- 
ican writers  ? 

7.  Describe  briefly  the  style  of  Emerson,  name  his  most  important 
works,  and  the  most  noteworthy  books  and  review  articles  that  have 
been  written  concerning  him. 

8.  Compare  the  literary  workmanship  of  Irving  with  that  of  Haw- 
thorne, and  name  the  best  and  most  characteristic  productions  of  each 
author. 
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9 — 10.  Select  the  writings  of  one  of  the  following  authors  for  oral 
examination : 

Browning,  Tennyson,  George  Eliot,  Thomas  Carlylc,  Longfellow, 
Holmes. 

ORTHOGRAPHY. 

1.  Illustrate  all  the  diacritical  marks  in  common  use. 

2.  .Name  the  subvocals  and  aspirates. 

3.  What  is  the  basis  of  a  syllable  ? 

4.  What  is  a  letter  ?  Are  letters  and  their  powers  always  the 
same  ?    Illustrate. 

5.  Name  some  of  the  advantages  of  phonic  spelling. 

6.  Analyze  the  word  inflexible, 

7.  When  are  w  and  y  vowels  ?    Illustrate. 

8.  What  are  the  uses  of  silent  letters  ? 

9.  What  is  pronunciation  ? 

10.     Indicate  the  pronunciation  of  the  following  words  by  diacritical 
and  accentual  marks :     Alien,  apparatus,  vagary,  talc,  and  sacrament. 

GENERAL   HISTORY. 

1.  How  was  kingly  power  affected  by  the  introduction  of  gun- 
powder ? 

2.  What  led  to  the  Reformation  ? 

3.  Describe  the  reign  and  character  of  Henry  VIII. 

4.  What  can  you  say  of  Charles  I,  Cromwell  and  Charles  II  ? 

5.  Give  an  outline  of  French  History  from  1778  to  1795,  embody- 
ing forms  of  government  and  social  developments,  etc. 

6.  State  reasons  for  the  present  relations  between  England  and 
Russia. 

7.  Name  the  three  leading  statesmen  of  Europe  at  the  present 
time,  and  give  reasons. 

8.  Compare  Alexander  and  Napoleon,  Wolseyand  Richelieu  as 
statesmen. 

BOTANY. 

1.  Give  the  exact  structure  of  the  leaf.  Name  and  define  the  se- 
ries of  terms  describing  the  margin  of  leaves. 

2.  Describe  in  full  the  internal  structure  of  the  stem. 

3.  Make  a  synopsis  of  the  simple  fruits. 

4.  Give  common  and  botanical  name  of  the  oak-trees  found  in  the 
forests  of  Ohio. 

5.  Name  and  give  characteristics  of  the  family  to  which  the  tulip* 
tree  belongs. 
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6.  What  is  the  rule  of  Nature  with  regard  to  fertilization  in  plants  ? 
What  adaptations  for  this  result  have  you  observed  ? 

7.  Name  ten  of  our  common  weeds  and  give  their  manner  of 
spreading. 

8.  Give  characteristics  of  the  Leguminosae  and  Compositae. 

9.  Describe  the  growth  and  fertilization  of  the  fern. 

10.     Draw  the  plan  of  each  of  the  following  flowers  :     Sedum  terna- 
tum ;  Claytonia  Virginica ;  Capsella  Bursa-Pastoris. 

PHYSIOLOGY. 

1.  What  offices  do  the  fluids  of  the  human  body  perform  ? 

2.  Deflne  fiber,  fasciculus,  ganglion,  follicle,  and  gland. 

3.  Name  and  define  some  of  the  tissues  of  the  body. 

4.  What  is  the  condition  of  the  bones  at  birth  ?    Name  the  only 
exception. 

5.  How  are  the  bones  of  the  head  united  ?    What  are  the  advan- 
tages of  this  form  of  union  ? 

6.  Distinguish  between  voluntary  and  involuntary  muscles. 

7.  Name  the  coats,  openings,  juices,  and  motions  of  the  stomach. 

8.  What  is  chyle?    What  juices  act  upon  it? 

9.  What  are  the  supposed  uses  of  the  red  and  white  corpuscles  of 
the  blood  ?    How  are  these  changed  in  respiration  ? 

10.  What  are  the  functions  of  the  medulla  oblongata  ? 

GEOGRAPHY. 

1 .  Prove  that  degrees  of  latitude  vary  in  length. 

2.  Australia  is  said  to  be  the  **Land  of  Inverted  Orders ;"    why  ? 

3.  What  is  the  diflerence  between  a  pure  republican  and  a  pure 
democratic  form  of  government  ? 

4.  What  are  isotherms  ?    Describe  those  that  cress  the  United 
States. 

5.  Account  for  the  dense  fogs  seen  off  the  coast  of  Newfoundland. 

6.  Give,  briefly,  the  causes  of  monsoons. 

7.  To  what  race  of  people  do  the  Japanese  belong  ?    The  Arabs  ? 
The  Hindus  ?    The  Turks  ?    The  Esquimaux  ? 

8.  The  sun  is  said  to  be  **fast"  or  **slow''  at  different  times  of  the 
year ;  why  is  this  ? 

9.  Prove  that  the  earth  rotates  upon  its  axis. 

10.     Name  the  provinces  of  Canada,  and  tell  how  tKey  are  governed. 

PHYSICS. 

I.     How  find  the  weight  of  a  given  bulk  of  any  substance  ?    How 
find  the  volume  of  a  body  f 
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2.  Illustrate  what  is  meant  by  ' 'resolution  of  forces." 

3.  Would  a  clock  gain  or  lose  time  if  carried  from  the  equator  to 
either  pole  ?    Why  ? 

4.  Define  "molecular  force"  and  **capillary  attraction." 

5.  Name  in  order  the  colors  of  the  solar  spectrum.     In  what  part 
of  the  spectrum  are  the  calorific  rays  found  ?    The  actinic  ? 

6.  In  what  way  has  the  study  of  Physics  aided  you  in  ventilating 
your  school-room  ? 

7.  Give  three  laws  relating  to  vibrating  strings.     What  are  nodes  ? 

8.  Make  a  drawing  illustrating  the  principle  of  the  stereoscope. 

9.  Explain  the  manner  in  which  the  Leyden  jar  is  said  to  be 
charged. 

10.  Give  the  generally  accepted  theory  for  heat. 

GEOLOGY. 

1.  What  is  the  origin  of  graphite,  fiint,  chalk,  lignite  ? 

2.  Define  silicious,  argillaceous,  and  calcareous  rocks.     How  is 
sulphuric  acid  used  in  testing  the  composition  of  rocks? 

3.  What  is  the  composition  of  granite  ?  of  syenite  ? 

4.  Of  what  economic  use  is  pyrites  ? 

5.  Describe  the  Azoic  system  of  rocks. 

6.  In  what  age  was  life  introduced  ? 

7.  Describe  the  geological  formations  of  the  county  in  which  you 
live. 

8.  Give  an  explanation  of  Drift  phenomena. 

9.  Give  in  tabular  view  the  rock  systems  and  geologic  ages. 

ASTRONOMY. 

1.  What  is  meant  by  the  Copernican  system  ? 

2.  Explain  why,  in  our  latitude,  some  of  the  constellations  do  not 
set. 

3.  Define  zodiac,  parallax,  photosphere,  aphelion,  asteroid. 

4.  Explain  proper  and  apparent  motions  of  the  stars. 

5.  What  is  meant  by  the  nebular  hypothesis  ? 

6.  How  does  the  scientist  prove  the  existence  of  metallic  elements 
in  the  sun  ? 

7.  Name  the  planets  of  the  solar  system  in  the  order  of  their  dis- 
tance from  the  sun. 

8.  Explain  what  is  meant  by  the  precession  of  the  equinoxes. 

9.  How  is  the  sun's  distance  from  the  earth  determined  ? 
10.     State  Kepler's  three  laws. 
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UNITED   STATES   HISTORY. 

1.  What  territory  has  the  United  States  acquired  by  purchase  ?  By 
conquest  ?     By  annexation  ? 

2.  Give  the  cause  of  the  French  and  Indian  war ;  the  result. 

3.  Name  the  leading  battle  of  the  Revolutionary  war.  Give  rea- 
sons for  same. 

4.  (a)  Name  the  most  important  act  of  Jefferson's  administration. 

Why? 

(P)  Of  Monroe's.     Why? 

\i)  Of  Jackson's.     Why? 

5.  (a)  Name  the  three  most  prominent  American  inventors. 

{p)  What  commercial  effect  did  each  have  upon  the  United 
States  ? 

6.  (d)  Name  the  remote  causes  of  the  Civil  war. 
{p)  The  immediate  cause. 

7.  (a)  Name  the  most  decisive  battle.     Why  ? 
ip)  What  was  accomplished  by  this  war  ? 

8.  What  do  you  understand  by  Centralism  ?  State  Rights  ?  Free 
Trade  ?    Tariff?    Polygamy  ? 

9.  Give  2^  short  sketch  of  the  leading  political  parties  from  1776 
to  1876. 

U.  S.  CONSTITUTION. 

1.  How  long  were  the  Articles  of  Confederation  in  force  ?  How 
many  departments  of  government  provided  for  by  these  Articles  ? 
When  was  the  Constitution  adopted  in  convention  ?  When  did  it  go 
into  effect  ? 

2.  How  are  members  of  the  House  of  Representatives  chosen? 
How  many  is  each  State  entitled  to  ?  Name  three  exclusive  powers  of 
this  branch  of  the  legislative  department. 

5.  How  are  U.  S,  Senators  chosen  ?  Term  of  office  ?  How  are 
vacancies  filled  ?    Name  two  sole  powers  of  the  Senate. 

4.  How  many  presidential  electors  is  each  State  entitled  to  ?  If 
the  electoral  college  fails  to  elect  a  president  and  vice-president,  how 
are  they  chosen  ?    How  are  vacancies  filled,  and  for  what  period  ? 

5.  In  what  three  ways  may  a  bill  become  a  law?  Where  is  the 
power  to  declare  war  vested  in  this  country  ?    Where  in  England  ? 

6.  What  is  a  bill  of  attainder  ?     Ex  post  facto  law  ? 

7.  How  are  U.  S.  Judges  chosen?  Term  of  office?  Name  the 
U.  S.  Courts.  What  is  the  Court  of  Claims  ?  How  are  its  judgments 
enforced  ? 

8.  How  can  members  of  Congress  be  removed  ?  U.  S.  Judges  ? 
Members  of  the  executive  department  ? 
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9.  In  what  cases  does  the  Constitution  guarantee  a  jury  trial  ? 
What  is  legal  tender  ? 

10.  In  what  two  ways  may  the  Constitution  be  amended  ?    How 
many  amendments  have  been  adopted  ? 

PEDAGOGY. 

1.  State  exactly  the  requirements  of  the  school-law  in  regard  to 
the  suspension  of  pupils. 

2.  Name  the  most  important  conditions  of  liberal  and  effective  dis- 
cipline. 

3.  Give  briefly  your  plan  of  teaching  reading  to  young  children. 

4.  To  what  extent  would  you  use  objects  and  illustrative  apparatus 
in  teaching  arithmetic  ? 

5.  What  is  induction,  and  what  is  its  place  in  education  ? 

6.  How  do  you  deal  with  dull  pupils  ?    With  the  most  valuable  in- 
tellects ? 

7.  What  physical  sciences  should,  in  your  opinion,  be  taught  in 
public  schools,  and  how  should  they  be  taught? 

8.  How  can  the  teacher  best  liberalize  his  own  intelligence  ? 

9 — 10.     Criticise  the  so-called  new  education,  stating  briefly  what 
you  consider  its  most  valuable  features. 


MEMBERS   OF  THE   OHIO    TEACHERS'   ASSOCIA- 
TION, SESSION  OF  1885. 


Adams  County, — 

AUen. — F.  V.  Irish,  Lima. 

Ashland. — 

Ashtabula, — I.  M.  Clemens,  Ashtabula;  Anna  Giddings,  Jefferson. 

Athens, — ^J.  M.  Goodspeed,  C.  W.  Super,  H.  T.  Sudduth,  Athens ; 
F.  S.  Coultrap,  Nelsonville. 

Auglaize, — 

Belmont, — T.  E.  Orr,  Bridgeport;  H.  L.  Peck,  Barnesville. 

Brown. — 

Butler. — L.  R.  Klemm,  J.  P.  Sharkey,  Hamilton;  F.  J.  Barnard, 
Charlotte  A.  Stewart,  Josie  La  Tourette,  Mary  Mathews,  Mrs.  Alice 
H.  Mathews,  Middletown. 

Carroll. — John  R.  Steeves,  Mrs.  Mary  Clark  Steeves,  Jennie  Tay- 
lor, Harlem  Springs. 

Champaign. — 
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Clarke.— Vf.  J.  White,  Springfield;  J.  B.  Mohler,  New  Carlisle. 

Clermont— F.  B.  Dyer,  W.  E.  Potts,  Batavia;  S.  T.  Dial,  Milford. 

Clinton, — 

Columbiana, — Mrs.  Rose  P.  Firestone,  Hannah  C.  Stewart,  Lauretta 
Barnaby,  Maggie  Umstead,  Mollie  Umstead,  Fannie  Richards,  Ella 
Griffiths,  Lizzie  WoodrufT,  Emiline  Barnaby,  Margaret  Homer,  Lizzie 
Lease,  Miss  M.  E.  Hinshillwood,  Mrs.  C.  S.  Adams,  Mrs.  Mary  H. 
Stanton,  C.  F.  Lease,  Mrs.  C.  F.  Lease,  R.  P.  Trimble,  Mrs.  E.  G. 
Trimble,  Walter  Brian,  Mrs.  Walter  Brian,  Salem;  G.  W.  Henry, 
Mrs.  G.  W.  Henry,  Leetonia;  C.  C.  Davidson,  New  Lisbon;  W.  W. 
Weaver,  Ella  M.  Bell,  Linda  L.  Snyder,  Clara  A.  Fink,  Virginia 
Campbell,  Columbiana. 

Coshocton, — J.  M.  Yarnell,  Mrs.  J.  M.  Yarnell,  Coshocton. 

Crawford. — M.  Manly,  Galion;  J.  J.  Bliss,  Mrs.  A.  M.  Mills, 
Crestline. 

Cuyahoga, — B.  A.  Hinsdale,  L.  W.  Day,  Mrs.  L.  W.  Day,  M.  S. 
Campbell,  L.  L.  Haskins,  C.  B.  Ruggles,  P.  O.  Phillips,  Dr.  C.  Cut- 
ler, Frank  Aborn,  Matilda  S.  Aborn,  Paul  E.  Lauer,  S.  D.  Starke, 
Kate  S.  Brennan,  Ellen  G.  Revely,  Bettie  A.  Dutton,  Miss  S.  A. 
Dillon,  Emma  C.  Ives,  Anna  S.  Hutchinson,  Louise  L.  Campbell, 
Miss  H.  L.  Keeler,  Ella  C.  Benham,  Mrs.  H.  C.  Wheeler,  Mrs.  A. 
J.  Marvin,  Mrs.  Ada  E.  Laird,  Cleveland ;  Dr.  A.  Schuyler,  A.  M. 
Mattison,  Berea;  D.  P.  Pratt,  Collamer. 

Darke, — P.  E.  Cromer,  Arcanum ;  John  S.  Royer,  Gettysburg. 

Defiance, — C.  W.  Butler,  Defiance. 

Delaware, — W.  G.  Williams,  Mrs.  D.  L.  Williams,  J.  S.  Campbell, 
Delaware. 

Erie, — Alston  Ellis,  Mrs.  Alston  Ellis,  SanduslPy. 

Fairfield, — G.  W.  Welsh,  Lancaster. 

Fayette, — C.  F.  Dean,  Mrs.  C.  F.  Dean,  Mary  E.  Mathews,  Wash- 
ington C.  H. 

Franklin, — R.  W.  Stevenson,  Mrs.  R.  W.  Stevenson,  Abram 
Brown,  A.  H.  Tuttle,  E.  H.  Mark,  L.  D.  Brown,  E.  O.  Kennard, 
A.  N.  Ozias,  A.  A.  Graham,  T.  P.  Ballard,  Miss  L.  F.  McVey,  Miss 
E.  Sessions,  Rose  Hesse,  Belle  Scott,  Julia  Horton,  Augusta  Becker, 
Mary  Eifer,  Cornelia  Olnhausen,  Sallie  Price,  Ida  Strickler,  Colum- 
bus; G.  B.  Johnston,  Alton. 

Fulton, — 

Gallia, — M.  E.  Hard,  Gallipolis, 

Geauga, — C.  W.  Carroll,  Chardon;  E.  Truman,  Parkman;  Gertie 
Harris,  Nettie  Harris,  Grove. 

Greene, — E.  B.  Cox,  J.  H.  McMillen,  Xenia. 
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Guernsey. — John  McBurney,  Cambridge. 

ffamU(on.—E.  E.  White,  C.  E.  McVey,  M.  W.  Smith,  M.  S.  Tur- 
rill,  Lucia  Stickney,  C.  S.  Bragg,  Mrs.  C.  S.  Bragg,  Cincinnati ;  A. 
B.  Johnson,  Mrs.  A.  B.  Johnson,  Avondale;  J.  P.  Cummins.  River- 
side; G.  L.  Beckwith,  North  Bend. 

Hancock. — 

Hardin. — 

Harrison. — O.  C.  Williams,  Cadiz. 

Henry. — 

Highland,— H.  S.  Doggett,  Hillsboro;  S.  M.  Taggart,  Maggie 
Huff,  Lenna  Simpson,  Leesburg ;  R.  B.  Barrett,  Alice  Taggart,  Rains- 
boro;  W.  G.  Moler,  Greenfield;  D.  S.  Ferguson,  Milton  Morgan, 
Highland ;  Orpah  Johnson,  Dallas. 

Hocking. — Albert  Leonard,  Logan. 

Holmes. — 

Huron. — W.  R.  Comings,  Miss  M.  S.  Newton,  Norwalk. 

Jackson. — 

Jefferson. — H.  N.  Mertz,  A.  M.  Rowe,  Lucy  Curfman,  Jennie 
Myers,  Annie  Bustard,  Georgie  Phillips,  Steubenville. 

Knox. — Eli  T.  Tappan,  Mrs.  L.  L.  Tappan,  Emma  E.  Wright, 
Gambier;  J.  A.  Shawan,  M.  A.  Yarnell,  Mt.  Vernon;  D.  W.  Stahl, 
Frederick  town;  Jos.  C.  Clow,  North  Liberty. 

Lake. — T.  W.  Harvey,  Mary  Harvey,  Anna  S.  Harvey,  Mrs.  M. 
D.  Mathews,  James  H.  Shepherd,  Painesville;  C.  A.  Hodges,  Union- 
ville. 

Lawrence. — 

Licking. — ^J.  C.  Hartzler,  Miss  M.  A.  Simpson,  Newark;  O.  T. 
Corson,  Granville;  A.  B.  Hood,  Pataskala. 

Logan. — Henry  Whitworth,  Bellefontaine. 

Lorain. — H.  M.  Parker,  Belle  Hines,  Elyria ;  Miss  E.  N.  McCon- 
nell,  Wellington. 

Lucas. — ^J.  W.  Dowd,  Amy  H.  Brown,  Miss  S.  R.  Folger,  Toledo. 

Madison. — J.  L.  Reeder,  Lilly  Chapel. 

Mahoning. — R.  McMillen,  Mrs.  R.  McMillen,  Mary  D.  Campbell, 
Maggie  Roberts,  Isabel  Bidwell,  Miss  Manning,  Blanche  Butler, 
Sarah  Peterson,  Josephine  McKeown,  Miss  N.  S.  McDonald,  Mrs. 
Wm.  Bonnell,  Mrs.  F.  O.  Arms,  J.  H.  McEwen,  Mrs.  J.  H.  Mc- 
Ewen,  Mrs.  W.  J.  Edwards,  S.  H.  Lightner,  Geo.  W.  Alloway,  El- 
mer J.  Peck,  James  A.  Leonard,  Youngstown ;  J.  C.  Ransom,  F.  B. 
Sawvell,  T.  B.  Paramore,  Lucy  Hartman,  Canfield ;  M.  A.  Kimmel, 
Poland. 

Marion. — 
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Medina. — S.  H.  Herriman,  Medina;  Sebastian  Thomas,  Altha  S. 
Adams,  Mary  A.  Richards,  Lodi;  Arthur  Powell,  Jennie  Hunt, 
Wadsworth ;  F.  D.  Ward,  LeRoy. 

Meigs. — T.  C.  Flanegin,  Pomeroy. 

Mercer.  — 

Miami. — C.  L.  Van  Cleve,  Troy;  Mary  E.  Hall,  Piqua. 

Monroe. — 

Montgomery. — ^J.  J.  Burns,  C.  L.  Loos,  Mrs.  C.  L.  Loos,  W.  D. 
Gibson,  Louise  F.  Myer,  Emily  C.  Mentel,  Marie  Jacque,  Augusta 
Boedecker,  Dayton;  T.  A.  Pollock,  Miamisburg. 

Morgan. — 

Morrow. — 

Muskingum. — 

NobU.— 

Ottawa. — John  McConkie,  Port  Clinton. 

Paulding. — 

Perry. — 

Pickaway. — M.  H.  Lewis,  Circle ville. 

Pike.— 

Portage. — A.  C.  Pierson,  Ella  Patch,  Carrie  Patch,  Hiram ;  Addie 
Wilmot,  Nettie  Blair,  Frankie  Blair,  Mantua ;  John  E.  Morris,  Gar- 
rettsville;  Anna  M.  Nutting,  Kent. 

Preble. — E.  P.  Vaughn,  West  Alexandria;  Laura  Corson,  Eaton. 

Putnam. — S.  F.  DeFord,  Ottowa;  E.  Ward,  Columbus  Grove. 

Richland. — Margaret  W.  Sutherland,  Bertie  Ruess,  Frank  Jameson, 
Mansfield. 

•  

Ross. — John  Hancock,  Jennie  F.  Winn,  Chillicothe;  Geo.  Rossiter, 
Shiloh. 

Sandusky. — 

Scioto. — Emily  Ball,  Lizzie  Cotton,  May  Cotton,  Portsmouth. 

Seneca.—].  W.  Knott,  Miss  S.  R.  Piatt,  Hallie  Leavitt,  EtU  Ny- 
man,  Josie  McDaniels,  Tiffin ;  W.  T.  Jackson,  Fostoria. 

Shelby. — P.  W.  Search,  Sidney. 

Stark, — E.  A.  Jones,  Alice  Burton,  Mrs.  J.  P.  Burton,  Mrs.  Kent 
Jarvis,  Massillon. 

Summit. — Samuel  Findley,  W.  V.  Rood,  Mrs.  M.  A.  Findley, 
Rena  B.  Findley,  Mrs.  M.  Harris,  Akron ;  W.  H.  Rowlen,  Cuya- 
hoga Falls ;  F.  Schnee,  Norton  Center. 

Trumbull. — E.  F.  Moulton,  Mrs.  E.  F.  Moulton,  Emma  F.  Way, 
Warren ;  M.  A.  Reed,  Ollie  HarrofF,  Mary  S.  Morgan,  Girard ;  W. 
N.  Wight,  E.  G.  Mansfield,  Niles;  F.  O.  Reeve,  North  Bloomfield; 
L.  P.  Hodgeman,  Mineral  Ridge. 
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Tuscarawas, — 

Union. — W.  H.  Cole,  L.  B.  Demorest,  Marysville. 

Van  Wert.—\y,  R.  Boyd,  Van  Wert. 

Vinion. — ^ 

Warren, — ^J.  F.  Lukens,  R.  H.  Holbrook,  Lebanon;  Perry  V. 
Bone,  J.  C.  Ridge,  G.  J.  Graham,  Waynesville ;  Addison  Ludluin, 
Morrow. 

Washington,  — 

Wayne, — S.  F.  Scovel,  S.  J.  Kirkwood,  Wooster;  D.  F.  Mock, 
Shreve;  G.  B.  Rhodes,  Smithville ;  J.  W.  Gillam,  Mt.  Eaton;  B.J. 
Mills,  Creston ;  J.  O.  Rohrer,  Burton  City. 

Williams, —  , 

Wood,— 

Wyandot, —  ^ 

Other  States,— G,  W.  Walker,  Adrian,  Michu  John  Ogden,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C;  E.  O.  Vaile,  E.  A,  Dillon,  Chicago,  111.;  A.  P.  Cha- 
pin,  Rochester,  N.  Y.;  A.  Atwater,  Bloomington,  Ind.;  J.  D.  Bigelow, 
Windsor,  N.  Y.;  D.  A.  McMillen,  Mexico,  Mo. 


THE  TEACHERS'  READING  CIRCLE. 

BY  DELIA    L.  WILLIAMS. 

The  Teachers'  Reading  Circle  is  no  longer  an  experiment.  A  trial 
of  two  years  has  demonstrated  the  value  of  combined  effort  for  self- 
improvement.  A  few  teachers  would  undoubtedly  have  read  as  much 
and  as  thoroughly  without  such  aid,  but  a  very  large  number  do  not 
hesitate  to  testify  their  obligation  to  the  * 'Circle,"  not  only  for  their 
continuance  in  this  particular  phase  of  well-doing,  but  also  for  the 
impulse  to  begin  it. 

Those  who  have  followed  the  course  from  the  beginning  have  read 
more  carefully  and  critically  I/ongfellow,  Lowell  or  Whittier — one  or 
more — ^and  have  begun  the  study  of  Irving  and  Shakspere.  They 
have  studied  very  thoroughly  the  early  history  of  our  country  and  they 
have  read  some  of  the  very  best  pedagogical  works.  I  submit  wheth- 
er this,  in  addition  to  the  daily  study  for  school  duties,  is  not  a  com- 
mendable amount  of  literary  work,  and  I  very  greatly  query  whether 
so  much  would  have  been  done  except  for  method  and  co-operation. 
But  the  field  is  still  wide.  We  have  gleaned  only  a  flower  here  and 
there  from  it,  while  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach  the  plain  is  brilliant 
with  bloom. 
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The  course  for  the  coming  year  is  better  than  that  of  either  of  the 
preceding  ones,  because  the  farther  inland  we  get  the  richer  the  pro- 
ducts. We  have  in  the  course  choice  specimens  from  Shakspere,  Ten- 
nyson and  Scott.  We  finish  United  States  History,  which  will  lead  us 
to  a  future  study  of  general  history.  We  take  a  short  course  in  phys- 
ics, and  we  have  a  very  valuable  and  suggestive  work  in  Pedagogics. 
No  teacher  in  our  public  schools  can  afford  to  ignore  or  neglect  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  co-study  and  its  attendant  discussions, 
essays,  criticisms  and  helps.  While  other  occupations  have  their 
guilds  and  unions,  why  should  we  not  combine  for  the  highest  possi- 
ble end,  self-improvement  ? 

There  is  no  occasion  for  any  one  to  complain  that  the  course  is  too 
short,  or  too  simple ;  for  it  can  be  made  the  starting  point  for  an  in- 
definite amount  of  reading.  Take,  for  instance,  the  United  States 
History.  Ten  years  of  study  would  not  exhaust  it.  So  Ivanhoe  can 
be  followed  to  its  historical  basis  and  before  one  knows  it  he  is  plunged 
into  the  sea  of  English  History.  Payne's  Lectures  suggest  and  lead 
to  the  limitless  field  of  metaphysical  study.  Any  item  of  knowledge 
is  a  single  mesh  in  a  boundless  net  from  which  one  can  go  in  any  di- 
rection towards  all  knowledge.  It  is  never  so  important  where  we  be- 
gin and  which  way  we  travel,  as  that  we  begin  somewhere  and  persist- 
ently go  forward  towards  an  end. 

In  a  special  Reading  Circle  session  at  the  Saratoga  Educational 
Meetings,  we  had  abundant  testimony,  from  Massachusetts  on  the 
east,  to  Colorado  on  the  west,  of  the  value  of  the  Reading  Circle 
movement.  Ten  States  have  already  entered  upon  the  work,  some  of 
them  thoroughly  officered  and  organized,  and  are  doing  efficient  work. 
Single  counties  in  Iowa  are  reported  as  purchasing  150  copies  of  one 
text-book,  which  means,  of  course,  150  readers  in  the  Circle  for  that 
county.  In  many  counties  every  teacher  is  reported  as  reading  the 
course.  Ohio  is  at  a  disadvantage  in  the  lack  of  county  superinten- 
dency,  but  our  corresponding  members  are  good  men  and  will  gladly 
and  faithfully  serve  the  teachers  of  their  respective  counties,  for  love 
of  their  profession.     Let  not  Ohio  fall  to  the  rear. 

Suffer,  fellow  teachers,  a  word  of  exhortation.  You  that  are  strong, 
bear  the  infirmities  of  the  weak.  Hold  out  a  helping  hand  to  those 
who  cannot  or  do  not  help  themselves.  Spread  the  feast  in  your 
county,  township,  city,  village,  and  compel  the  indifferent  and  the 
timid  to  come  in.  Let  me  entreat  you  to  make  a  special  effort  to  help 
every  isolated  country  teacher  in  your  county.  Encourage  all  such  to 
buy  the  books  and  make  a  beginning.  The  ownership  of  good  books 
is  a  great  inspiration  to  reading.     If  they  find  it  impossible  to  meet 
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with  other  teachers,  assist  them  in  forming  circles  of  the  most  ad- 
vanced of  their  pupils  and  the  literarily  inclined  among  their  patrons. 
Make  every  teacher  understand  that  by  the  arrangement  which  we 
make  with  publishers  he  saves  in  the  purchase  of  books  many  times 
the  25  cents  membership  fee,  and  the  more  readers  we  have  the  better 
terms  we  can  make.  So  important  has  the  Reading  Circle  interest  al- 
ready become  in  some  of  our  sister  States  that  several  text-books  have 
been  especially  prepared  for  the  use  of  Circles.  Whether  this  be  com- 
mendable or  otherwise,  it  shows  that  publishers  are  ready  to  favor 
reading  circles  as  they  cannot  afford  to  sell  to  individual  buyers.  The 
cheapest  way  to  get  a  good  library  is  to  keep  up  relations  with  the 
reading  circle,  buying  all  the  books  recommended,  and  as  many  more 
as  possible,  to  be  used  as  helps.  Which  will  be  the  banner  county  in 
Ohio  ? 

For  information,  circulars,  etc. ,  address  your  County  Corresponding 
Secretary,  or  Supt.  E.  A  Jones,  Massillon,  Ohio. 
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From  Baldwin's  School  Management. 

Better  study  conditions,  better  learning.  Whatever  tends  to  secure 
effective  study,  tends  to  elevate  the  race.  The  following  rules  have 
proved  of  great  value  to  many  hundreds  of  students  and  teachers  : 

I.  Take  a  deep  Interest  in  what  you  Study. — Cold  iron  can 
not  be  welded.  The  indifferent  student  fails  to  weld  the  new  and  the 
old  knowledge.  Heat  the  iron,  and  a  few  strokes  do  the  work.  In- 
terest is  mental  heat ;  learning  and  memory  are  in  proportion  to  the 
interest  A  cold,  slow,  repulsive  teacher  is  a  dead  failure.  He  who 
can  not  create  and  sustain  a  deep  interest  can  not  teach.  The  student 
who  does  not  take  an  interest  in  his  work  does  not  learn. 

II.  Give  your  Entire  Attention  to  the  Subject. — Attention  is 
the  condition  of  knowledge.  But  for  the  accumulated  power  of  atten- 
tion, learning  and  progress  would  be  impossible.  Close  and  contin- 
uous attention  enables  the  pupil  to  master  difficulties  and  retain  re- 
sults. As  the  rays  of  the  sun,  when  concentrated  by  the  burning-glass, 
produce  combustion,  so,  when  the  energies  of  the  soul  are  directed  to 
a  single  point,  the  mind  burns  its  way  through  all  difficulties.  New- 
ton said:  **The  difference  between  myself  and  others  is,  chiefly,  that 
I  have  acquired  the  power  to  concentrate  my  attention  more  complete- 
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ly  and  to  hold  it  longer  on  a  subject,  than  most  men."  Herein  lies 
the  secret  of  success.  A  giddy,  inattentive  pupil  accomplishes  little. 
A  teacher  may  work  miracles,  but  if  he  can  not  secure  and  hold  the 
attention  of  his  pupils,  he  can  not  teach. 

III.  Study  Systematically  both  as  to  Time  and  Method. — A 
program  sufficiently  elastic  to  meet  the  various  circumstances  is 
needed.  A  well-arranged  program  enables  the  student  to  accom- 
plish double  as  much  as  he  ordinarily  will  do  without  one.  ''In  ed- 
ucation," said  Everett,  "method  is  everything."  The  pupil  who 
knows  how  to  study,  and  wisely  uses  his  time,  can  prepare  his  lesson 
better  and  in  much  less  time  than  one  who  does  not  know  how  to 
study,  or  who  lacks  system.  A  teacher  who  is  not  systematic,  or  who 
can  not  train  his  pupils  to  system,  has  no  business  in  the  school-room. 

IV.  Master  each  step  as  you  go. — The  child  asks,  "What  is 
it?"  the  boy  or  girl,  "How  is  it?"  the  youth,  "Why  is  it?"  The 
child  masters  the  objective  phase  of  the  subject,  the  boy  the  analytic, 
the  youth  the  scientific,  and  the  man  the  philosophic  phase.  While 
in  hand,  is  the  time  to  master  the  lesson.  To  go  through  a  book  once 
is  sufficient.  Let  each  lesson  be  a  review  of  previous  lessons. 
"Leave  nothing  unconquered  behind."  Teachers  who  hurry  their 
pupils  through  the  book,  who  crowd  them  through  many  and  long  les- 
sons, do  much  to  injure  them.  Study  few  subjects.  Short  lessons  and 
long  study  will  produce  strong  men  and  thorough  scholars. 

V.  Think  Vigorously,  Clearly,  and  Independently. — "Thinking 
makes  the  great  man."  The  ninny  dreams,  leaving  others  to  solve 
the  problems  and  think  out  the  lesson.  In  most  classes  may  be  found 
those  putty-faced,  soft-brained,  indolent  creatures,  who  do  their  best 
to  prove  Darwinism.  Ability  to  think  rapidly  and  effectively  is  the 
objective  point  in  intellectual  culture.  Each  lesson  is  studied  and 
taught  with  this  end  in  view.  The  honest,  independent,  and  able 
thinker  is  the  grandest  man  that  walks  this  earth. 

VI.  Study  to  Know,  not  to  Recite. — Studying  to  recite  is  one  of 
the  greatest  evils  connected  with  school  life.  In  many  schools  the  pu- 
pils who  study  to  know  are  the  exceptions.  The  lesson  is  recited  glibly 
to-day,  but  forgotten  to-morrow.  Good  marks  are  secured,  but  the 
child  is  not  educated.  Right  methods  of  teaching  render  such  recit- 
ing impossible.  The  true  teacher  inspires  the  pupil  with  a  love  for 
knowledge.  The  subject  is  studied,  and  the  book  is  used  as  an  in- 
strument. Instead  of  reciting  the  facts,  theories,  etc.,  given  in  a 
book,  the  pupil  tells  what  he  thinks  about  what  the  book  says.  The 
teacher  and  the  pupil  together  work  out  wider,  deeper,  more  accurate 
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views  of  the  subject  than  can  be  obtained  from  the  text-books.     Pu- 
pils thus  taught  TLty^T  finish  their  education. 

VII. — Use  what  you  Learn. — Knowledge  increases  mental  pow- 
er. It  is  valuable  for  its  own  sake.  Use  keeps  knowledge  fresh. 
Think,  write,  talk.  Connect  books  with  nature.  Connect  past  and 
present  acquisitions.  In  whatever  you  engage,  command  and  use 
your  entire  resources.  The  true  teacher  trains  his  pupils  to  use  what 
they  learn,  by  continually  leading  them  to  tell  what  they  know. 

VIII.  Duly  mix  Study,  Recreation,  and  Rest. — Recreation  and 
rest  are  essential  to  physical  vigor,  and  hence  to  effective  study.  Win- 
ship  practiced  gymnastics  and  lifting  for  an  hour  or  two  each  day,  un- 
til the  weak  boy  became  the  strongest  man  in  the  world.  Daniel 
Webster  would  concentrate  his  mighty  powers  for  a  time,  then  take 
recreation,  and  he  became  the  intellectual  giant  of  the  age  in  which  he 
lived.  **Work  whUe  you  work;  play  while  you  play."  Hard  study 
hurts  no  one.  The  greatest  thinkers  are  usually  healthy.  Man  was 
made  to  think. 

To  Teachers. — How  can  you  benefit  your  pupils  more  than  by 
teaching  them  one  of  these  rules  each  week  ?  In  eight  weeks  they  will 
all  be  learned,  and  your  pupils  will  be  able  to  do  more  and  vastly  bet- 
ter work.  You  can  illustrate  the  rules  and  train  the  learners  to  apply 
them.  In  all  my  school  course  I  do  not  remember  receiving  any  in- 
struction in  the  art  of  study.  Half  my  energies  were  wasted.  From 
the  heart  I  urge  you  to  assiduously  train  your  pupils  how  to  study  \ 
you  have  no  duty  more  important. 


COMPOUND  NUMBERS. 


BY  O.  W.  WEYER,  PRINCIPAL  WELLS  SCHOOL,  KEOKUK,  IOWA. 

In  presenting  this  paper  on  Compound,  or  Denominate  Numbers,  I 
propose  to  discuss  first,  how  mtuh  of  the  subject  should  be  taught ; 
secondly,  how  it  should  be  taught. 

Compound  numbers  may  be  classified  into  measures  of  extension, 
capacity,  weight,  time,  angles  and  value.  In  extension  we  have  long 
or  linear  measure,  square  or  cubic  measure.  In  linear  measure  I 
would  use  the  following  table  : 

12  in.  =  1  ft.  16^  ft.  =  I  rod. 

3  ft.  =  I  yd.  320  rods  =  i  mile. 

The  old  denomination,  furlong,  not  now  in  use,  should  be  ignored. 
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I  am  inclioed  to  think  that  the  rod  will  be  better  understood  as  i6^ 
feet,  than  as  5j^  yds.,  for  the  reason  that  the  foot  is  a  more  familiar 
unit  to  most  young  people  than  the  yard  is.  In  square  measure  teach 
that 

144  sq.  in.  =  I  sq.  ft.  9  sq.  ft.  =  i  sq.  yd. 

As  the  square  rod  is  used  only  in  measuring  land,  let  it  be  taken  as 
a  unit,  and  teach  160  sq.  rods  =:  i  acre,  without  introducing  into  the 
table,  30^  sq.  yds.  ==  i  sq.  rod. 

In  cubic  measure  teach  the  cu.  in.,  cu.  ft.  and  cu.  yd.,  and  that  128 
cu.  ft.  of  wood  •=.  I  cord;  and  24^  cu.  ft.  of  stone  =  i  perch. 

In  dropping  part  of  the  tables  in  measures  of  extension,  I  have  fol- 
lowed my  own  judgment,  trying  to  retain  all  that  is  necessary  for  ordi- 
nary business  purposes.  In  treating  of  measures  of  weight  and  capac- 
ity, I  shall  be  guided  by  the  result  of  my  inquiries  among  a  few  of  the 
business  men  of  this  city, — men  who  would  be  considered  good  repre- 
sentatives of  their  respective  businesses. 

In  measures  of  capacity  we  have  liquid  and  dry  measure.  I  found, 
in  liquid  measure,  nothing  less  than  a  pint,  nor  more  than  a  gallon. 
The  only  table  necessary  is  2  pts.  =  i  qt. ;  4  qts.  =  i  gal. 

The  terms  barrel  and  hogshead,  meaning  a  certain  number  of  gal- 
lons, are  not  used. 

In  dry  measure  the  merchants  sell  by  the  quart,  peck  or  bushel ; 
the  pint  being  recognized  as  one-half  of  a  quart ;  hence  pints  might  be 
dropped  from  dry  measure. 

In  measures  of  weight,  our  books  usually  give  three  tables,  troy, 
apothecaries,  and  avoirdupois  weight.  What  we  in  our  books  call 
apothecaries'  weight,  the  apothecaries  themselves  call  troy  weight.  It 
is  used  only  to  proportion  parts  in  the  compounding  of  medicines,  and 
is  not  used  at  all  in  buying  or  selling :  all  drugs  being  bought  and  sold 
by  avoirdupois  weight.  I  would  favor  the  omitting  of  apothecaries 
and  troy  weight  in  our  teaching,  as  weights  of  no  use  to  our  pupils ; 
unless,  indeed,  they  should  enter  the  special  lines  of  business  in  which 
the  weights  are  used,  and  even  then,  they  would  have  them — ^if  not  to 
learn, — at  least  to  relearn. 

In  avoirdupois  weight  there  is,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  no  such  a  weight 
as  drams,  the  ounce  being  the  smallest  unit  used  by  grocers.  Drug- 
gists divide  the  avoirdupois  ounce  into  halves,  quarters  and  eighths. 
The  term  quarter,  meaning  twenty-five  pounds,  is  not  used ;  and  a 
hundred  weight  is  usually  called  a  hundred  pounds.  The  avoirdupois 
table  in  actual  use  is,  16  ozs.  =  i  lb ;  2,000  lbs.  =  i  ton. 

In  connection  with  avoirdupois  weight  the  conversion  of  pounds  into 
bushels  should  be  taught 
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The  table  of  time  measure  cannot  well  be  shortened. 

Circular  or  angular  measure  should  be  omitted  in  the  ward  schools, 
and  left  for  the  high  school ;  where,  in  connection  with  higher  math- 
ematics, it  may  be  understood. 

In  measures  of  value  we  are  interested  only  in  United  States  money. 
It  seems  to  me  that  a  table  like  this :  5  cts.  =  i  nickel ;  5  nickels  = 
I  quarter;  2  quarters  =  i  half;  2  halves  =  1  dollar, — would  be 
equally  as  useful  as  10  mills  =  i  ct. ;  10  cts.  =:  i  dime ;  10  dimes  = 
I  dollar;  and  10  dollars  =:  i  eagle.  All  the  table  necessary  is  100 
cts.  =  I  dollar. 

In  connection  with  square  measure,  I  would  teach  the  carpeting  of 
floors  with  carpets  of  different  widths,  allowing  for  waste  in  matching 
figures ;  the  plastering  of  walls  and  ceilings,  following  the  custom  of 
plasterers  in  making  no  allowance  for  doors  and  windows ;  finding  the 
number  of  acres  in  a  piece  of  land  of  any  given  dimensions,  and,  in 
higher  classes  at  least,  locating  and  describing  half  and  quarter  sec- 
tions ;  and  the  measuring  of  lumber. 

The  measuring  of  wood  should  be  well  taught  in  cubic  measure ;  as 
should  also  the  digging  of  excavations.  In  wood  measure,  that  part  of 
the  table  which  reads, — **i6  cu.  ft.  =  i  cord  ft. ;  8  cd.  ft.  =  i  cord," 
— may  be  omitted  as  not  being  in  practical  use.  Liquid  and  dry 
measure  should  be  combined  with  cubic  measure  in  finding  the  num- 
ber of  gallons  in  rectangular  cisterns,  and  the  number  of  bushels  in 
bins. 

I  would  shorten  the  work  in  reduction,  addition,  subtraction,  multi- 
plication and  division  of  compound  numbers  at  least  one-half.  This 
can  be  done  by  dispensing  with  such  problems  as,  reducing  tons  to 
drams,  or  bushels  to  gills,  and  substituting  problems  such  as  occur  in 
daily  life,  and  in  which  more  than  two  denominations  are  seldom  used. 
As  a  practical  business  matter,  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  the  addition, 
subtraction,  multiplication  and  division  of  compound  numbers,  as  set 
forth  in  our  books,  are  well  nigh  worthless  to  a  business  man.  In  my 
own  limited  experience,  I  believe  I  have  had  no  use  for  them  outside 
of  the  school-room. 

The  many  denominations  and  long  reductions  tend  to  confuse  the 
chUd,  burden  him  with  useless  units,  and  prevent  his  gaining  the  very 
knowledge  which  is  designed  to  be  imparted. 

The  only  argument  in  favor  of  extended  compound  numbers  is,  that 
the  teaching  of  them  imparts  discipline.  If  the  discipline  cannot  be 
otherwise  acquired,  if  there  are  no  other  subjects  so  well  suited  to  that 
purpose,  then  by  all  means  retain  the  subject  as  it  is;  biit  there  certain- 
ly are  other  subjects  having  discipline  equal   in  quantity,  and  superior 
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in  quality.  To  summarize,  I  would  reject  fictitious  and  obsolete  meas- 
ures, and  teach  numbers  as  they  are  used  in  actual  business,  and  make 
up  the  loss  in  discipline  in  other  subjects. 

In  teaching  compound  numbers,  the  school  should  be  furnished  with 
weights  and  measures  adapted  to  the  various  divisions  of  the  subject, 
and  the  pupils  required  to  use  them  until  familiar  with  them.  In  ex- 
tension, we  would  need  the  inch,  foot  and  yard  measure ;  in  capacity, 
the  pint,  quart,  and  gallon  for  liquids,  and  the  quart,  peck  and  half 
bushel  for  measuring  dry  articles ;  in  weight,  sc^es  weighing  from  one 
ounce  to  several  pounds ;  in  value,  toy  money  of  one,  five,  ten, 
twenty-five,  fifty  cent  pieces,  and  dollars. 

By  measuring  distances  on  the  blackboard,  and  about  the  school- 
room, the  pupil  should  be  made  familiar  with  the  inch,  foot,  yard,  and 
rod,  and,  knowing  these  units  well,  he  should,  from  the  table  for 
linear  measure,  build  the  tables  for  square  and  cubic  measure.  He 
should  not  be  taught  that  feet  multiplied  by  feet  give  square  feet,  but 
that  the  square  foot  is  the  unit,  the  multiplicand  is  square  feet,  and  the 
multiplier  an  abstract  number.  The  same  line  of  reasoning  should 
prevail  in  cubic  measure. 

In  liquid  measure,  the  pupil  should  measure  water  by  pints,  quarts 
and  gallons ;  in  dry  measure,  a  quantity  of  sand  or  wheat  bran  would 
be  suitable  for  learning  quarts,  pecks  and  bushels.  The  sand  and  bran 
would  also  answer  for  practice  in  weighing  ounces  and  pounds  on  the 
avoirdupois  scales. 

In  general,  both  reduction  ascending  and  descending  should  be  con- 
fined to  two  denominations ;  and  all  through  reduction,  addition  sub- 
traction, multiplication  and  division,  constant  use  should  be  made  of 
the  ruler,  the  yard-stick,  the  measures,  and  the  scales,  and  pupils 
should  be  taught  to  solve  a  question  with  the  quart  and  gallon  meas- 
ure as  well  as  with  the  slate  and  pencil. 

By  some  such  plan  as  the  one  outlined  in  this  article,  the  subject 
may  be  taught  in  much  less  time  and  with  much  better  results  than  by 
the  method  usually  followed. — Centred  School  JoumaL 


A  POINT  IN  MORAL  TRAINING. 


BY  JOHN   M.    DAVIS. 

That  moral  training  is  not  only  an  appropriate  but  also  an  indispens- 
able part  of  school  work,  none  will  deny.  That  it  is  as  badly  done 
as  is  asserted  by  a  class  of  critics  who  have  of  late  been  assailing  the 
methods  and  questioning  the  value  of  school  training,  teachers  will 
not  admit,  for  they  know  many  of  the  criticisms  to  be  either  unfound- 
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ed  or  grossly  exaggerated.  But,  that  the  work  of  moral  training  is 
accomplished  as  fully  as  possible  by  our  school  instruction  and  disci- 
pline, no  teacher  will  claim.  The  critics  are  no  more  anxious  than 
the  teachers  for  improvement  in  this  direction.  In  the  meantime,  we 
must  rely  upon  the  teachers,  rather  than  their  critics,  to  find  new 
methods,  and  to  apply  with  greater  skill  and  power  old  methods  so  as 
to  gain  the  better  moral  result  desired. 

I  take  it  that  the  highest  end  of  moral  training  is  to  bring  the  mind 
to  the  fixed  habit  of  willingly  and  promptly  doing  right  because  it 
is  seen  to  be  right.  Herbert  Spencer  has  at  least  one  golden  sentence 
in  his  Moral  Education,  *'  Bear  constantly  in  mind  the  truth  that  the 
aim  of  your  discipline  should  be  to  produce  a  self-gozfeming  being ;  not 
to  produce  a  being  to  be  governed  by  others  " 

In  working  toward  this  end  I  believe  that  a  mistake  is  often  made 
by  trying  to  lead  young  and  undeveloped  persons  to  form  an  ideal  of 
the  personal  excellence  which  they  should  strive  to  attain.  Is  it  not 
impossible  for  immature  minds  to  form  distinct  and  correct  images  of 
mature  character? 

I  have  heard  children  express  the  most  grotesque  notions  in  regard 
to  the  characters  of  historical  personages  whose  biographies  they  had 
been  reading.  The  reason  was,  the  characters  described  were  ma- 
tured and  their  conduct  had  motives  and  bearings  beyond  a  child's 
understanding.  At  the  same  time,  the  children  were  gravely  exhorted 
to  take  these  historical  characters  as  models.  It  is  not  strange  that 
many  a  boy  has  had  something  very  much  like  an  impulse  of  con- 
science urging  him  on  to  hack  a  cherry  tree. 

Let  teachers  take  all  pains  to  lead  their  pupils  to  obey  promptly  the  dic- 
tates of  their  consciences  cu  these  dictates  are  separately  given.  This  is  a 
simple  course,  not  at  all  bewildering  or  misleading.  The  idea  of  duty 
in  the  abstract  is  apparently  quite  clear  to  most  children.  Also,  the 
conception  of  the  child's  simple  duties  is  quite  clear,  however  unable 
he  may  be  to  comprehend  the  wide  and  complex  range  of  obligation 
in  which  a  man  must  act.  The  obligation  to  truthfulness,  justice,  and 
kindness  in  his  present  relations  is  something  we  can  make  every  child 
see  if  uoifeeL  What  the  child  needs  is  to  form  the  habit  of  heartily 
and  instantly  obeying  these  individual  behests  of  conscience.  It  is 
the  teacher's  work  to  train  him  in  this  habit.  In  doing  this  he  can 
not  depend  upon  the  child's  sense  of  duty  to  secure  the  dutiful  act  in 
all  cases.  Children,  as  well  as  adults,  sometimes  knowingly  do  wrong. 

Authority  as  well  as  persuasion  is  required  in  this  training.  The 
teacher  must  judge  in  every  case  by  which  method  he  will  secure  the 
doing  of  what  the  pupil  knows  he  ought  to  do ;  but,  by  one  method  or 
the  other,  he  must  see  that  it  is  done. 
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In  this  way  the  habit  of  obeying  the  commands  of  his  own  con- 
science and  the  habit  of  yielding  to  an  authority  known  to  be  just  are 
formed  together  in  the  child's  character.  The  habit  strengthens  as  his 
power  to  understand  new  and  more  complex  duties  increases. 

The  teacher  whose  clear  instruction  and  wise  and  firm  discipline  aid 
the  pupil  to  advance  at  the  same  time  in  the  perception  and  the  prac- 
tice of  present  duty,  does  much  better  than  the  one  who  tries  to  se- 
cure the  premature  conception  of  excellencies  which  are  to  be  under- 
stood as  well  as  gained  only  by  growth. 

Rio  Grande  CoUege, 


GENERAL  GRANT  ON  PUBLIC  EDUCATION. 


The  recent  death  of  General  Grant  adds  interest  to  the  following 
memorable  words,  uttered  at  Des  Moines,  Iowa,  Sept  29th,  1875,  ^^ 
the  annual  reunion  of  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee : 

''  Comrades — It  always  affords  me  much  gratification  to  meet  my 
old  comrades  in  arms  of  ten  and  fourteen  years  ago,  and  to  live  over 
again  in  memory  the  trials  and  hardships  of  those  days — ^hardships  im- 
posed for  the  preservation  and  perpetuation  of  our  institutions.  We 
believed  then,  and  believe  now,  that  we  had  a  good  government, 
worth  fighting  for,  and,  if  need  be,  dying  for.  How  many  of  our 
comrades  of  those  days  paid  the  latter  price  for  our  preserved  Union  I 
Let  their  heroism  and  sacrifices  be  ever  green  in  our  memory.  Let 
not  the  results  of  their  sacrifices  be  destroyed.  The  Union  and  the 
free  institutions  for  which  they  fell,  should  be  held  more  dear  for  their 
sacrifices.  We  will  not  deny  to  any  of  those  who  fought  against  us 
any  privileges  under  the  government  which  we  claim  for  ourselves ; 
on  the  contrary,  we  welcome  all  such  who  come  forward  in  good  faith 
to  help  build  up  the  waste  places  and  to  perpetuate  our  institutions 
against  all  enemies,  as  brothers  in  full  interest  with  us  in  a  common 
heritage ;  but  we  are  not  prepared  to  apologize  for  the  part  we  took 
in  the  war.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  like  trials  will  never  again  befall 
our  country.  In  this  sentiment  no  class  of  people  can  more  heartily 
join  than  the  soldier  who  submitted  to  the  dangers,  trials  and  hard- 
ships of  the  camp  and  the  battlefield.  On  whichever  side  they  may 
have  fought,  no  class  of  people  are  more  interested  in  guarding  against 
a  recurrence  of  those  days. 

''  Let  us  then  begin  by  guarding  against  every  enemy  threatening 
the  perpetuity  of  free  republican  institutions.  I  do  not  bring  into  this 
assemblage  politics,  certainly  not  partisan  politics ;  but  it  is  a  fair  sub- 
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ject  for  soldiers  in  their  deliberations  to  consider  what  may  be  neces- 
sary to  secure  the  prize  for  which  they  battled  in  a  republic  like  ours. 
Where  the  citizen  is  the  sovereign  and  the  official  the  servant,  where 
no  power  is  exercised  except  by  the  will  of  the  people,  it  is  important 
that  the  sovereign — the  people — should  possess  intelligence. 

"The  free  school  is  the  promoter  of  that  intelligence  which  Is  to 
preserve  us  as  a  free  nation.  If  we  are  to  have  another  contest  in  the 
near  future  of  our  national  existence,  I  predict  that  the  dividing  line  will 
not  be  Mason  and  Dixon's,  but  between  patriotism  and  intelligence 
on  the  one  side,  and  superstition,  ambition  and  ignorance  on  the  oth- 
er. Now,  in  this  centennial  year  of  our  national  existence,  I  believe 
it  a  good  time  to  begin  the  work  of  strengthening  the  foundation  of 
the  house  commenced  by  our  patriotic  forefathers,  one  hundred  years 
ago,  at  Concord  and  Lexington.  Let  us  all  labor  to  add  all  needful 
guarantees  for  the  more  perfect  security  of  free  thought,  free  speech, 
and  free  press ;  pure  morals,  unfettered  religious  sentiments,  and  of 
equal  rights  and  privileges  to  all  men,  irrespective  of  nationality,  color 
or  religion.  Encourage  free  schools  and  resolve  that  not  one  dollar 
of  money  appropriated  to  their  support,  no  matter  how  raised,  shall 
be  appropriated  to  the  support  of  any  sectarian  school.  Resolve 
that  neither  the  state  nor  nation,  nor  both  combined,  shall  support  in- 
stitutions of  learning  other  than  those  sufficient  to  afford  to  every  child 
growing  up  in  the  land,  the  opportunity  of  a  good  common  school 
education,  unmixed  with  sectarian,  pagan,  or  atheistical  tenets.  Leave 
the  matter  of  religion  to  the  family  altar,  the  church  and  the  private 
school,  supported  entirely  by  private  contributions.  Keep  the  church 
and  state  forever  separate.  With  these  safeguards,  I  believe  the  bat- 
tles which  created  the  Army  of  the  Tennessee  will  not  have  been 
fought  in  vain." 
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THE   superintendents'   ASSOCIATION. 

Is  it  not  time  to  abandon  the  Superintendents'  Section  of  the  Ohio 
Teachers'  Association,  as  a  separate  organization  ?  Its  exercises  long 
since  ceased  to  be  distinctively  characteristic.  Not  one  of  the  papers 
read  at  Chautauqua  was  of  special  interest  to  superintendents.  They 
could  have  been  included,  with  equal  propriety,  in  the  program  of  the 
General  Association.  Why  should  this  double-headed  arrangement  be 
continued  ?  W. 
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KEYS   AND    QUESTION    BOOKS. 

If  you  are  acquainted  with  the  two  books,  **  A  Complete  Key  to 
Harvey's  Grammar."  and  "One  Thousand  Questions  on  History, 
Grammar,  and  Geography,  respectively,"  be  so  kind  as  to  give  me 
your  opinion  of  them  as  helps  in  teaching.  I.  A. 

OberlsHy   O, 

I  am  not  acqaainted  ¥rith  the  books  named,  bat  I  place  a  low  estimate  npon 
books  of  that  class.  I  believe  that,  as  a  rule,  they  are  a  hindrance  to  sound 
education.  It  is  no  recommendation  to  a  young  teacher  to  find  him  spending 
his  time  on  such  books.    He  could  spend  his  time  to  much  better  advantage. 

A  teacher,  unable  to  use  Harvey's  grammar  successfully  without  a  key,  is 
not  at  all  likely  to  do  good  work  with  a  key. 

A  volume  of  searching  questions,  prepared  by  an  experienced  and  skiUful 
teacher  of  ripe  scholarship,  might  be  helpful  in  acquiring  the  art  of  question- 
ing; but  the  question  books  upon  which  so  many  teachers  are  ignorantly  wast- 
ing their  money  and  time  are  not  of  that  character.  They  are  a  very  poor 
quality  of  cut-feed  from  which  deluded  teachers  seek  to  draw  sufficient  nutri- 
ment to  enable  them  to  stand  the  ordeal  of  the  county  examination — Ed. 

QUERIES. 

1.  What  are  the  causes  of  the  earth's  rotation  and  revolution  ? 

A.  A.  H. 

2.  If  an  article  had  cost  me  10  per  cent,  less,  my  per  cent,  of  gain 
would  have  been  1 1  more.     What  per  cent,  did  I  gain  or  lose  ? 

J.  P.  D. 

3.  Where  does  the  history  of  the  United  States  properly  begin? 

R. 

4.  July  5,  1 8 10,  was  what  day  of  the  week  ?  Explain  the  process 
by  which  the  result  is  reached.  R. 

5.  Is  twilight  longer  in  winter  or  in  summer  ?    Why  ? 

6.  What  is  the  explanation  of  the  sound  heard  on  applying  a  sea- 
shell  to  the  ear  ?  T.  C.  B. 

7.  A  ladder  standing  perpendicularly  against  the  side  of  a  house 
was  lowered  5  feet  at  the  top,  which  caused  the  base  to  stand  25  feet 
from  the  house.     What  was  the  length  of  the  ladder  ?         J.  P.  D. 

8.  The  length  and  breadth  of  a  ceiling  are  as  6  and  5 ;  if  each 
dimension  were  one  foot  longer,  the  area  would  be  304  sq.  ft  :  what 
are  the  dimensions  ?    Arithmetical  solution.  W.  S.  D. 

9.  What  per  cent,  is  gained  by  selling  14  ounces  of  tea  for  a 
pound  ?  In  solving  this  problem,  which  is  considered  the  base,  14  or 
16  ?  F.  J.  D. 

10.  Every  age 

Bequeaths  the  next  for  heritage. 
No  lazy  luxury  or  delight. 

Parse  "next"  and  " luxury."  J. 

11.  Not  a  having  and  resting,  but  a  growing  and  becoming  is  the 
true  character  of  perfection  as  culture  conceives  it     Analyze.       R. 


EDITORIAL  DEPARTMENT. 


To  the  list  of  saccessfal  applicants  for  ten*year  certificates,  printed  in  our 
last  issne,  should  be  added  the  following  names :  Edward  Truman,  Parkman ; 
M.  E.  Thrailkill,  Williamsport ;  and  Salathiel  Ogan,  Jamestown.  This  cor- 
rection is  made  at  the  request  of  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Examiners,  who 
says  the  above  names  were  omitted  from  the  original  list  through  some  over- 
sight. 


The  wise  student  is  not  merely  a  receiver  of  other  men's  words  and 
thoughts;  he  is  a  thinker  of  thoughts  himself  The  ability  lo  think  is  of  more 
value  than  knowledge.  Most  of  the  direct  effort  to  obtain  knowledge  results 
in  emptiness,  but  practice  in  thinking  begets  fullness  and  power. 

A  late  writer  compares  learners  in  modern  schools  to  kettles  hung  at  the 
pump-spout — most  of  them  with  the  lid  on.  The  teachers  are  occupied  in 
pumping,  and  there  is  a  great  splash,  but  most  of  the  kettles  remain  empty. 


How  can  teachers  that  have  no  power  to  think  train  their  pupils  to  think  ? 
How  can  teachers  with  small  capacity  for  looking  and  seeing  train  their  pupils 
to  look  and  see  ?  The  best  thing  a  teacher  can  do  for  his  pupils  is  to  train 
them  to  see.  It  has  been  said  that  Socrates  taught  nothing,  yet  his  pupils 
learned  everything.  By  skillful  questioning  he  led  them  to  look  and  see  for 
themselves.  He  "  sent  new  longings  and  new  capacity  for  satisfying  longings 
inu>  his  disciples." 


Only  a  few  men  can  ever  become  learned.  High  attainment  in  scholarship 
can  never  be  reached  by  the  many,  but  they  can  receive  training.  They  can, 
be  trained  to  activity  and  skill  in  some  department  of  the  world's  work.  It 
cannot,  then,  be  the  chief  end  of  a  teacher  to  fill  the  minds  of  his  pupils  with 
knowledge,  though  that  seems  to  be  the  great  demand  in  this  day.  Power  and 
skill  are  of  more  value  to  the  individual  and  to  society  than  great  store  of  in- 
formation. 


Every  man  should  aim  to  make  as  much  of  himself  as  the  stuff  will  make 
no  matter  by  what  employment  he  earns  his  bread.  There  is  a  place  and  a 
work  for  every  man,  and  every  one  grows  best  in  his  own  place.  When  a  man 
has  found  his  work  and  his  place  he  has  made  progress  in  right  education. 

That  education  is  best  for  a  young  person  that  will  do  most  to  put  him  in 
the  way  of  growing,  and  that  will  give  him  the  greatest  bent  in  the  direction 
of  constant  self  improvement.     Schools    can  furnifih  but  a  Email  part  of  the 
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edacatioQ  which  every  one  needs.  A  ^ood  home  is  a  better  educator  than  the 
best  schools.  I  believe  the  best  part  of  my  education  was  obtained  on  the 
farm,  where  I  learned  to  do  hard  work  and  to  stick  to  it.  In  saying;  this  I  do 
not  disparage  learning.  Learning  is  of  great  value  when  connected  with  good 
character — real  manhood,  courage,  uprightness,  will-power,  industry,  perse- 
verance ;  but  it  is  of  very  little  worth  without. 


It  isn't  the  one  who  works  the  hardest  that  talks  the  most  about  it.  There 
are  a  great  many  teachers  that  do  very  hard  work,  but  they  do  not  sound  it 
abroad.  Then  there  is  the  tired  teacher,  and  he  makes  all  his  friends  tired, 
too ;  weariness  with  him  is  chronic.  He  is  never  happy  unless  he  is  worrying 
himself  or  somebody  else.  He  likes  to  tell  how  much  he  has  done  and  how 
much  more  there  is  for  him  to  do  if  he  could  only  find  time.  To  hear  him 
tell  the  story  one  would  think  him  almost  killed  from  work,  and  in  fact  it  would 
seem  eharitable  to  wish  him  not  almost  but  quite  out  of  his  misery  and  in  his 
gravow  My  own  idea  is  that  even  there  he  would  complain  that  he  had  too 
much  to  do ;  it  is  possible  10  base  a  complaint  of  overwork  on  very  little  actu- 
ally accomplished. 

It  is  usually  the  case  that  the  one  who  speaks  longest  and  loudest  about  his 
gigantic  labors  is  really  frittering  away  his  time  and  a  little  energy  in  doing 
things  that  were  better  left  undone.  It  is  possible  for  a  weak  brother  to  mis- 
take the  worry  that  results  from  indecision  of  character  for  work ;  but  torment 
from  making  up  one's  mind  is  not  labor;  it  may  be  difficult,  dependent  some- 
what upon  the  mind,  but  it  isn't  work  in  the  highest  sense.  There  is  no  virtue 
in  being  tired,  nor  in  always  speaking  of  it.  It  is  better  to  do  one  needful 
thing  and  keep  it  to  yourself  than  it  is  to  do  ten  needless  things  and  then  in- 
form the  community  of  the  fact. 

To  do  the  right  thing  and  not  boast  of  it  is  health  to  the  bones,  even  if  no 
one  finds  it  out.  D. 


At  a  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Control  of  the  State  Reading  Circle  I  was 
directed  to  prepare  a  brief  article  for  the  Monthly,  giving  to  its  readers  a 
general  view  of  what  had  been  done  at  the  summer  associations  relative  to 
Reading  Circle  matters. 

Now  that  I  have  taken  my  pen,  and  assumed  the  thoughtful  attitude  charac- 
teristic of  historians,  the  solemn  truth  rises  before  me  that  there  was  very  little 
done  that  has  not  already  been  presented  to  the  readers  of  the  aforesaid 
journal. 

The  executive  committee  of  the  State  Association  gave  the  Circle  a  favor- 
able time  upon  its  program.  Mrs.  Williams  made  a  restatement  of  the  raison 
cP  etre  of  Teachers'  Reading  Circles,  Mr.  Burns  read  the  minutes  of  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Board  of  Control,  Dr.  Hancock  gave  some  practical  hints  con- 
cerning the  needs  of  "  country  and  other  teachers,"  drawn  from  his  experience 
and  observation  in  county  institutes,  and  announced  that  a  circular  would  be 
prepared  and  distributed  which  would  give  full  information  as  to  the  price  of 
books  adopted,  and  the  best  mode  of  organizing  circles.  This  was  to  be  scat- 
tered, thick  as  autumnal  leaves  that  strew  the  brooks,  in  the  county  institnteB, 
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and  I  hope  our  worthy  Correaponding  Secretary  has  had  no  let  nor  hindrance  in 
getting  it  oat  The  institutes,  at  this  writing,  are  in  fall  bloom.  Bat  to  go 
back.  The  chairman,  Mrs.  Williams,  into  whose  hands  Pres.  Schuyler  had 
entrusted  the  Association  for  the  time,  called  upon  representatives  of  county 
circles  for  reports  of  what  was  doing,  and  in  response  interesting  remarks  and 
suggestions  were  made  by  Mr.  Herriman  of  Medina,  Mr.  Dean  of  Fayette, 
Mr.  Henry  of  Columbiana,  Miss  Sutherland  of  Richland,  Miss  Button  of 
Cleveland,  Mr.  Campbell  of  Delaware,  Messrs.  Schnee  and  Findley  of  Sum- 
mit, Mr.  Boyd  of  Van  Wert,  and  Mr.  Hartzler  of  Licking.  I  say  **  interesting 
remarks"  because  I  remember  that  I  "  wished  there  was  more,  and  that's  the 
great  art "  of  making  remarks.  A  sentence  or  two  from  each  may  be  found 
in  the  August  Monthly,  p.  418. 

And  this  leads  me  to  say  that  the  Association  should  employ  a  short-hand 
reporter ;  and  I  say  this  the  more  italically  because  I  make  no  speeches  my- 
self. 

Many  other  persons  were  ready  with  reports,  but  the  hour  was  up,  a  habit 
hoars  have  when  your  speech  is  yet  unsaidi  and  we  turned  our  attention  to  other 
matters.  This  time  the  other  matter  was  more  psychology ;  though  perhaps 
at  the  late  meeting  psychology  was  hardly  another  matter.  It  seems  evident 
from  the  proceedings  of  the  Ohio  and  the  National  Associations  in  this  year 
of  grace  that  the  American  schoolmaster  in  the  immediate  future  is  to  be  a 
psychologist,  *'  explaining  metaphysics  to  the  nation — I  wish  he  would  explun 
his  explanation." 

But  to  go  back  again.  The  action  taken  by  the  meeting  of  state  and  county 
examiners  pertinent  to  the  ReadingXIircle  and  its  course,  is  the  most  decided 
step  in  advance  which  this  "  cause  "  has  taken  lately.  Examiners  can  talk 
with  more  force  than  other  speakers ;  not  because  they  are  always  more  elo- 
quent, but  for  reasons  which  need  no  statement.  Ohio  is  so  nearly  bare  of 
school  machinery,  and  in  so  many  things  moral  suasion  is  our  only  arm  of  power, 
that  a  generous  lift  from  all  boards  of  examiners  will  be  highly  appreciated  by 
those  who  are  trying  to  guide  this  movement  to  permanent  results. 

At  Saratoga  the  most  prominent  topic  outside  the  regular  program  was  an- 
swers to  such  qaestions  as  these :  What  are  you  doing  in  this  Reading  Circle 
movement  in  your  State,  and  how  are  you  doing  it  ?  There  were  gatherings 
in  private  rooms,  and  there  was  quite  a  lively  experience  meeting  in  the  hall, 
moderated  by  Dr.  Hancock  of  Ohio.  In  fact,  Ohio's  claim  as  the  birth-place 
of  this  movement  was  very  generally  granted,  though  one  paradoxical  state 
thought  she  was  older  than  her  mother. 

N.  B. — The  package  of  circulars  sent  by  Sec.  Jones  has  arrived.  Our  coun- 
ty institute  organized  a  county  reading  circle  to-day.  B. 


One  of  the  most  common  errors  of  the  school  room  is  the  hurrying  of  reci- 
tations. Undue  haste  to  "  go  over  "  the  lesson  leads  to  confiision  rather  than 
to  understanding.  The  opposite  error  is  also  quite  common, — that  of  dawd- 
ling upon  that  which  is  already  known.  Such  recitations  may  seem  to  be 
*'  brilliant, '^  bu^  they  are  comparatively  valueless.  There  is  a  happy  mean, 
within  the  reach  of  us  all,  but  which  is  secured  only  when  the  true  purposes  of 
the  recitation  are  clearly  apprehended ; — that  of  developing  thoughti  of  giving 
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expression  to  thoughts  already  more  or  less  clearly  developed,  the  correction 
of  misapprehensions  on  the  part  of  popils  and  the  clearing  up  of  donbtfnl 
points.  It  is  of  the  first  importance  that  we  ascertain  promptly  that  which  is 
not  clearly  understood  by  the  pupil.  When  this  is  ascertained,  our  duty  is 
clear.  The  **  recitation  "  immediately  takes  the  practical  form  of  an  interest- 
ing and  profitable  lesson,  a  feature  which  should  characterize  every  recitation. 

L.  D. 


EDUCATIONAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

— The  commencement  exercises  of  the  Ohio  Normal  University,  at  Ada, 
were  held  July  23.     There  were  sixty  graduates. 

— ^The  Hanging  Rock  high  school  has  been  supplied  with  philosophical  ap- 
paratus to  the  amount  of  two  hundred  dollars. 

— It  is  estimated  that  more  than  eighteen  thousand  young  women  are  now 
pursuing  college  courses  of  study  in  this  country. 

— The  Fall  term  of  the  Western  Reserve  Normal  School  will  open  Sept  8. 
For  information  address  B.  B.  Hall,  Milan,  Ohio. 

— A  normal  institute  term  of  four  weeks  was  held  at  Hiawatha,  Brown  Co., 
Kansas.    G.  P.  Carey,  formerly  an  Ohio  teacher,  was  one  of  the  instructors. 

— The  Piqua  Board  of  Education  has  abandoned  separate  schools  for  col- 
ored youth,  and  authorized  the  attendance  of  all  colors  at  the  same  schools. 

— ^The  Medina  County  institute  issued  a  daily  paper  during  its  session,  called 
7%e  Daily  News^  containing  the  proceedings  of  the  institute  and  the  addresses 
delivered  during  the  session. 

— ^At  the  commencement  exercises  of  the  Chardon  high  school,  which  were 
held  June  18,  thirteen  pupils  graduated,  ten  ladies  and  three  gentlemen.  This 
is  the  largest  class  in  the  history  of  the  school. 

— Among  the  professors  in  the  universities  of  Germany  at  the  present  time 
there  are  one  hundred  and  fifty-seven  between  the  ages  of  seventy  and  ninety, 
of  whom  one  hundred  and  twenty-two  still  deliver  lectures. 

— Quick's  Essays  on  Educational  Reformers,  published  by  Robert  Clark  & 
Co.,  of  Cincinnati,  has  been  adopted  by  the  Wisconsin  Teachers'  Reading  Cir- 
cle as  one  of  the  books  of  the  course  prescribed  for  its  members. 

— Ginn  and  Company,  of  Boston,  announce  for  September  "  OnUinea  of 
Medieval  and  Modern  History,' '  by  P.  V.  N.  Myers,  a  work  which  deals  with 
the  essential  elements  and  with  the  accidental  features  of  the  life  of  the  race. 

— An  interesting  session  of  the  Morrow  County  institute  was  held  at  Iberia. 
The  enrollment  reached  161.  M.  W.  Spear,  of  Mt.  Gilead  high  school,  was 
elected  president.  Quarterly  meetings  of  the  teachers  will  be  held  during  the 
coming  year. 

— The  Meigs  County  institute  was  in  session  three  weeks,  beginning  July  27. 
There  was  a  good  attendance  and  marked  interest  Most  of  the  work  was 
done  by  home  talent.  R.  H.  Holbrook  was  present  the  last  week,  and  did 
effective  work. 
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— Sapt  B.  F.  Perry  reports  a  yerj  saccessfal  institate  (four  weeks)  just 
closed  in  Ashtabula  Couutj.  The  institute  prepared  a  course  of  study  for 
schools  in  township  districts  and  recommend  its  general  adoption  in  the 
county. 

— Wednesday,  August  19th,  was  a  great  day  at  Chautauqua.  It  was  G.  L.  S. 
G.  Gommencement  Day.  The  graduating  class  of  1885  numbers  one  thousand 
members  from  thirty-six  different  States  and  Territories,  and  contains  about 
two  hundred  teachers. 

— Bio  Grande  GoUege  has  received  recently  by  will  a  property  worth  about 
$75,000,  which  will  enable  the  college  to  do  better  work  than  ever  before.  Pall 
term  began  Aug.  24.  For  catalogues  etc.,  address  Rev.  J.  M.  Davis,  Secreta- 
ry, Bio  Grande,  Gallia  Go.,  Ohio. 

— F.  S.  Alley,  principal  of  schools  at  New  Paris,  reports  a  successful  insti- 
tate (one  week)  in  Preble  Gounty,  closing  Aug.  14.  M.  Manley  and  0.  T. 
Gorson  were  the  instructors,  both  of  whom  did  very  satisfactory  work.  Mr. 
Manley 's  lecture  on  ^'National  Unity"  is  spoken   of  as   specially  meritorious. 

— The  Cleveland  Board  of  Education  has  reduced  the  "  merit  *'  salary  from 
$625  to  $600.  The  highest  salary  paid  on  experience  has  been  raised  from 
$525  to  $550.  The  city  schools  open  Sept.  7.  The  first  three  days  are  to  be 
devoted  to  institute  work,  Hon.  E.  E.  White  of  Cincinnati,  being  one  of  the 
instructors. 

— The  Fall  term  of  Poland  Union  Seminary  began  Aug.  25.  The  success 
of  this  institution  the  past  year  was  exceedingly  gratifying  to  all  concerned, 
and  an  increased  attendance  through  the  coming  year  is  confidently  expected. 
W.  B.  McCarthy,  the  principal,  seems  to  have  awakened  a  new  interest,  and  is 
making  for  himself  a  reputation  for  energy  and  efficiency  in  the  management 
of  the  institution. 

— A  two-weeks  session  of  the  Logan  County  institute  closed  Friday,  Aug. 
21.  J.  W.  MacKinnon,  Henry  Whitworth,  Rev.  John  Williamson  and  Dr. 
Brooks  were  the  principal  instructors.  Saturday  of  the  first  week  was  set 
apart  as  "Directors  Day."  A  permanent  organization  of  directors  was  effect- 
ed, known  as  the  Logan  County  School  Directors'  Association,  the  object  of 
which  is  to  gain  information  as  to  official  duties,  and  promote  mutual  ac- 
quaintance and  helpfulness.  This  is  a  very  commendable  movement,  which 
we  hope  may  extend  to  other  counties. 

— The  program  for  the  annual  meeting,  in  December  next,  of  the  Kansas 
Teachers'  Association,  is  already  issued.  A  friend  sends  us  a  copy  with  this 
note  on  the  margin :  "This  looks  like  the  other  extreme*'  (from  that  of  the 
Ohio  Association) — "cut-feed  in  small  doses." 

There  are  five  separate  sections,  viz  :  Common  School  Section,  Graded  and 
High  School  Section,  Normal  Section,  College  Section,  and  County  Superin' 
tendent's  Section.  Each  section  is  to  hold  two  half-day  sessions,  and  there 
will  be  two  half-day  joint  sessions  of  all  the  sections.  Papers  in  seme  of  the 
sections  are  limited  to  ten  minutes,  and  each  speaker  following  in  the  discus- 
sion to^bi^r  minutes;  in  other  sections  and  in  the  joint  meetings,  papers  are 
limited  \jo  fifteen  minutes,  and  each  speaker  in  the  discussion  to  five  minutes. 
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— The  graded  schools  of  Green  Township,  Hamilton  County,  have  been  in 
successfal  operation  during  the  past  year,  and  the  three  pupils  who  finished 
the  course  were  awarded  diplomas.  Several  public  meetings  in  the  interest  of 
township  grading  were  held  within  the  year.  These  were  well  attended  by  the 
citizens,  and  considerable  enthusiasm  was  aroused  in  favor  of  the  system.  All 
of  the  principals  and  nearly  all  of  the  teachers  have  been  re-elected  for  the 
coming  year,  in  most  cases  with  increased  salaries.  P.  C.  Hill  was  re-elected 
superintendent,  and  his  salary  was  increased.  The  following  are  the  princi- 
pals: F.  Bennett,  F.  W.  Bryant,  T.  L.  Feeney,  A.  L.  Greiser  and  P.  C.  Hill. 
The  course  of  study  includes  several  high  school  branches,  and  it  is  expected 
that  others  will  be  added  soon,  necessitating  the  establishment  of  a  central 
high  school.  500  pupils  were  enrolled  in  the  township,  and  15  teachers  were 
employed  the  past  year.  P. 

— The  Bucyrus  Township  teachers'  association  was  organized  last  April. 
Its  constitution  provides  that  a  regular  meeting  shall  be  held  on  the  first  Sat- 
urday of  each  month.  Meetings  have  been  held,  in  accordance  with  this  pro- 
vision, each  month  except  July.  The  connty  examiners  kindly  furnished  the 
association  the  use  of  their  room  for  its  meetings.  The  meetings  have  been 
profitable  and  instructive. 

Each  program  is  varied  with  essays,  recitations,  lectures  and  discussions. 
A  question  box  is  provided,  which  fnmishes  a  large  amount  of  work  for  the 
members.  At  the  last  meeting  one  and  one-half  hours  were  used  in  the  dis- 
cussion of  questions.  The  officers  are,  E.  J.  Gifibrd,  President,  and  Miss  Belle 
Kerr,  Secretary.  A. 

— One  of  the  most  successfhl  teachers'  institutes  of  Gallia  County  was  held 
at  Gallipolis  during  the  week  beginning  July  27.'  Enrollment  1 23.  Instruc- 
tor, Dr.  Samuel  Findley,  editor  of  the  Ohio  Educational  Monthly.  The  in- 
strnction  was  of  a  high  order,  and  gave  great  satisfaction  to  those  in  attend- 
ance. This  solid  dish,  seasoned  with  a  little  discussion,  and  followed  by  home 
talent,  as  a  dessert,  made  a  royal  feast. 

If  the  suggestions  and  counsels  which  Dr.  Findley  gave  on  school  govern- 
ment are  followed,  the  schools  of  the  county  will  reap  advantage.  Last  year 
Dr.  Findley  gave,  as  a  premium,  a  bound  volume  of  the  Ohio  Educational 
Monthly  to  the  teacher  receiving  the  best  average  grade  in  spelling.  Miss 
Mary  Walter  gained  the  prize.  This  year  the  prize  awarded  was  a  year's  sub- 
scription to  the  Ohio  Educational  Monthly.  The  prize  was  won  by  Miss 
Delia  B.  Gilmore,  a  prospective  teacher. 

Though  the  term  was  short,  great  interest  was  manifested  by  the  teachers, 
and  each  returned  to  his  field  of  labor  with  renewed  energy  and  zeal. 

L.  D.  Brown,  State  Commissioner  of  Schools,  gave  us  a  pleasant  call  and 
some  wholesome  advice. 

A  Teachers'  Reading  Circle  was  discussed  and  organized.  The  officers  for 
next  year  are  as  follows :  Prof.  J.  M.  Davis,  President ;  R.  D.  Neal,  Vice 
President ;  Mary  Walter,  Secretary.  Belli  Blazbr,  Sec. 

— The  Mahoning  County  institute  closed  a  two  weeks'  session  August  14th. 
It  was  held  in  the  chapel  of  the  Normal  building  at  Canfield,  and  is  claimed 
to  havtt  been  the  best  institute  ever  held  in  the  county.    A  large  attendance 
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and  an  unnsnally  deep  interest  on  the  part  of  the  teachers  made  it  a  great 
snccesfl. 

The  following  program  was  presented :  Prof  B.  E.  Helman,  Geography, 
Grammar,  and  U.  S.  History ;  Prof  H.  C.  Muckley,  Arithmetic,  Physiology, 
aftd  Science ;  Prof  F.  B.  Sawvel,  Psychology,  Pedagogics,  Drawing  and  Ma- 
sic.  The  work  was  interspersed  with  two  sociables,  two  spelling-matches,  a 
lecture  on  "  The  Problem  of  Population,"  by  B.  E.  Hellman,  a  microscopic 
entertainment,  nnd  an  interesting  and  instructive  lecture  by  Prof  J.  G.  Ran- 
som, Principal  of  the  Normal  School,  on  "  The  Historical  Development  of  the 
English  Language." 

— Montgomery  is  thus  far  the  banner  county  of  the  State,  in  the  substantial 
lift  its  teachers  have  given  the  Monthly.  Sixty-six  names  were  added  to  our 
list  at  the  two  weeks  institute  which  closed  last  Friday.  "And  we  will  not  re- 
lax our  effortf,"  writes  the  correspondent,  "until  the  Monthly  is  placed  in  the 
hands  of  every  teacher  in  the  county."  Well  done  I  Of  the  institute  itself, 
which  was  held  at  Dayton,  Mr.  W.  J.  Patterson  writes  in  the  most  enthusiastic 
terms.  Reading  in  the  Mokthly  of  the  experience  of  counties  in  whose  insti- 
tutes home  talent  had  been  employed,  the  Montgomeryites  adopted  that  plan 
for  the  first  week  and  called  in  outside  help  for  the  second  week.  The  teach- 
ers were  highly  pleased  with  the  instruction  of  Doctors  Mendenhall  and  Ellis. 
.  "During  the  first  week,  a  County  Reading  Circle  was  organized,  with  the 
aid  of  Supt.  J.  J.  Burns,  who  has  won  the  hearts  of  the  teachers  by  his  genial 
manners  and  the  deep  interest  he  manifests  in  their  welfare." 


PERSONAL. 


— Frank  Stoll  has  been  elected  principal  of  the  Green  Camp  schools. 

— M.  J.  Grable  will  have  charge  of  the  Canfield  schools  the  coming  year. 

— D.  N.  Cross  continues  in  charge  of  the  schools  at  New  Madison,  Ohio. 

— R.  M.  Mitchell,  of  Oakley,  is  to  be  principal  of  the  Dayton,  Ey.,  schools. 

— E.  C.  Palmer  will  have  charge  of  the  schools  at  Republic,  0.,  the  coming 
year. 

— J.  Maxwell  Boggs,  of  Hartley,  (J.,  has  been  elected  principal  of  the  Oakley 
schools. 

— J  Fraise  Richard  has  been  conducting  teachers'  institutes  in  Indiana  and 
Kentucky. 

—Scott  Dongal  has  engaged  to  teach  at  Dalton,  Wayne  Co.,  Ohio,  for  the 
next  two  years. 

H.  H.  Spain  has  accepted  the  snperintendency  of  the  Unionville  schools  for 
the  coming  year. 

— C.  W.  Mykrantz,  Ashland  County,  has  accepted  the  snperintendency  of 
schools  at  Paola,  Kan. 

— J.  H.  Lo^e,  of  Dayton,  Ky.,  succeeds  E.  L.  Agin  as  principal  of  the  First 
District,  Covington,  Ky. 

— A.  E.  Winter,  A.  M.,  a  graduate  of  the  Ada  Normal  School,  has  been 
elected  principal  of  Ashland  College. 
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— L.  T.  Kirk,  of  Sedalia,  will  have  charge  of  the  Richmond,  Mo.,  schoolB  the 
coming  year. 

— J.  R.  Walton  will  have  charge  of  the  schools  at  Edgerton,  0.,  the  coming 
year.    Salary  $800.  • 

— Emma  A.  Magruder,  of  Marietta,  will  have  charge  of  the  grammar  depart- 
ment at  Orrville,  the  coming  year. 

— Miss  M.  Lelia  Kelly,  of  the  Bellevae  high  school,  has  heen  appointed  to  a 
position  in  the  Gallipolis  high  school. 

— W.  0.  Bailey  has  resigned  the  superintendency  of  schools  at  La  Rue, 
Marion  Co.,  0.,  and  removed  to  Sheridan,  California. 

— E.  S.  Loomis,  principal  of  the  Richfield  high  school,  has  heen  appointed  to 
the  chair  of  mathematics  in  Baldwin  University,  at  Berea. 

— Miss  Daisy  M.  Scott,  a  teacher  in  the  Columbns  schools,  has  been  elected 
to  a  position  in  the  high  school  at  Washington  (c.  h.),  Ohio. 

— C.  W.  Carroll  has  been  unanimously  re-elected  superintendent  of  the  Char- 
don  public  schools.    Salary  $1200.     This  is  his  eighth  election. 

— H.  L.  Frank,  for  several  years  in  the  Qreenville  high  school,  has  been 
elected  superintendent  of  the  West  Liberty  schools.    Salary,  $1100. 

— C.  W.  Wynant,  at  one  time  in  charge  of  the  schools  at  New  London,  Ohio, 
has  accepted  the  petition  of  principal  of  schools  at  Monnd  Ci^,  111. 

— Miss  Emma  Waterman,  of  Waterloo,  Ind.,  a  graduate  of  Hillsdale  College, 
class  of  '83,  will  be  Preceptress  at  Rio  Grande  College  the  coming  year. 

—J.  F.  Fenton,  one  of  the  Clinton  County  school  examiners,  who  has  had 
charge  of  the  schools  at  New  Vienna,  will  be  located  next  year  at  Germantown. 

— B.  F.  Remington,  of  Huron  County,  graduated  at  the  Lebanon  Normal 
University  in  July  last,  and  goes  to  Ossian,  Ind.,  to  take  charge  of  the  schools 
there. 

— J.  B.  Cash,  an  Ohio  teacher  who  has  had  charge  of  the  high  school  at 
Atchison,  Kan.,  has  accepted  the  principalship  of  the  high  school  at  Council 
Bluffs,  Iowa. 

— Lewis  D.  Bonebrake,  of  Elmore,  succeeds  J.  M.  Goodspeed  as  superin- 
tendent of  the  schools  of  Athens,  O.  Major  Goodspeed  retires  after  a  long 
term  of  service  at  Athens. 

— Frederick  Schnee,  member  of  the  Summit  County  Board  of  Examiners, 
and  principal  of  schools  at  Norton  Center,  has  been  chosen  to  succeed  W.  H. 
Rowlen  as  superintendent  of  the  Cuyahoga  Falls  schools. 

— Minnie  B.  Worcester,  for  the  past  three  years  a  teacher  in  the  Western 
Reserve  Normal  School,  has  declined  to  retain  her  position  at  an  advanced  sal- 
ary, and  returned  to  her  home  in  Oberlin.  She  is  an  excellent  lady,  a  thor- 
ough scholar  and  a  faithful  teacher.  B.  B.  H. 

— State  School  Commissioner  Brown  has  been  actively  engaged  during  the 
institute  campaign,  having  addressed  the  teachers  of  At^htabula,  Gallia,  Meigs, 
Clinton,  Putnam,  Miami,  Shelby,  Warren,  Adams,  Montgomery,  Licking,  Co- 
shocton, Noble,  Athens,  Fairfield,  Trumbull,  Lake,  Geauga  and  Portage  Coun- 
ties (up  to  Aug.  21.)    He  reports  good  attendance  everywhere. 
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— James  M.  Hammond,  first  assistant  in  the  Steuben ville  high  school,  has 
been  called  to  the  principalship  of  the  Fourth  Ward  school,  Wheeling,  West 
Virginia,  at  a  salary  of  $1100.  Mr.  Hammond  regrets  to  leave  Ohio,  but  an 
increase  of  salary  is  an  '^effectual  calling." 

— W.  H.  Rowlen  has  resigned  the  superintendency  of  the  Cuyahoga  Falls 
schools,  to  engage  in  other  business.  Mr.  Rowlen's  efficient  management  of 
these  schools  for  the  past  three  years  has  given  great  satisfaction  to  his  pat- 
rons, and  his  resignation  was  accepted  with  much  reluctance. 

— Hon.  Charles  S.  Young,  formerly  a  teacher  in  the  Norwalk  high  school, 
and  now  State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  for  Nevada,  has  entered 
the  field  of  journalism  as  editor  of  the  Ckirzon  Free  Lance.  He  writes  with 
force  and  spirit  concerning  the  necessity  of  advancement  in  the  educational 
work  of  Nevada. 

— The  friends  of  Dr.  A.  Schuyler,  of  Berea,  will  be  pained  to  learn  of  the 
death  of  his  wife.  She  died  suddenly,  of  cancer,  August  18.  Dr.  Schuyler  was 
called  from  an  institute  in  Hamilton  County,  but  did  not  reach  home  until 
after  she  had  passed  away.  A  very  large  circle  of  friends  will  sympathize 
deeply  with  Dr.  Schuyler  in  his  bereavement. 

— A  correspondent,  writing  from  Monteairle,  Tenn.,  speaks  of  Prof.  L.  S. 
Thompson's  work  in  the  summer  school  there  in  the  following  very  compli- 
mentary terms :  'Trof.  Thompson  s  lectures  and  classes  have  been  centers 
of  interest  to  every  one  attending  the  summer  schools.  The  scholarly  attain- 
ments  and  technical  skill  of  this  gentleman  would  anywhere  commend  him  to 
intelligent  appreciation.  It  is  an  honor  to  Purdue  University  to  be  represented 
in  the  South  by  such  a  man  as  Prof.  Thompson." 

— P.  R.  Mills,  for  several  years  superintendent  of  schools  at  Richwood, 
Union  Co.,  Ohio,  died  July  27,  at  Marys  ville,  Ohio,  fie  resigned  his  position 
at  Richwood  more  than  a  year  ago,  on  account  of  failing  health,  and  went  to  Cal- 
ifornia with  the  hope  that  a  change  of  climate  would  be  beneficial ;  but  on  his 
return  to  Ohio  last  May  it  was  evident  that  he  had  but  a  short  time  to  live. 
He  was  much  respected  as  a  citizen  and  as  a  teacher.  His  funeral  occurred 
at  Marysville,  Jaly  29,  and  was  attended  by  a  large  concourse  of  people,  in- 
cluding the  Richwood  Board  of  Education.  A  wife  and  two  little  daughters 
survive  him. 
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Lectures  on  Teaching^  Delivered  in  the  University  of  Cambridge  during  the 
Lent  term,  1880,  by  J.  G.  Fitch,  M.  A.,  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Inspectors  of 
Schools.  New  Edition :  with  a  preface  by  an  American  Normal  Teacher. 
New  York :    MacMlllan  A  Co.,  1885.    Pnce  $1.00. 

Many  good  books  on  teaching  have  appeared  in  the  last  twenty-five  years. 
One  of  the  best  of  them  all  is  Fitch's  Lectures.  Its  style  is  vigorous  and  clear, 
and  it  goes  to  the  heart  of  almost  every  phase  of  the  teacher's  work.  The  pub- 
lishers have  done  a  great  service  to  the  cause  by  bringing  this  excellent  work 
within  the  reach  of  the  humblest  teacher. 
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The  Education  of  Man.  By  Frederick  Froebel.  Translated  by  Josephine 
0     Jarvis.     New  York :     A.  Lovell  &  Co.,  1886. 

This  is  Froebel's  first  work  and  was  first  published  in  1827.  It  treats  of 
''Man  in  the  period  of  his  earliest  childhood,"  of  "Man  as  a  boy,''  and  of  "Man 
as  a  scholar.  There  is  an  obscurity,  a  want  of  logical  clearness,  in  FroebeVs 
writings  which  makes  him  at  times  unintelligible  to  the  ordinary  reader;  but 
few  have  had  deeper  insight  into  child-nature  or  made  greater  contribution  to  a 
true  philosophy  of  education. 

Sadler's  Hand-Book  of  Ariihmeiic,  containing  the  Principles  of  Arith- 
metic, Inductively  presented,  and  over  5,000  Problems  to  exhibit  their  applica- 
tion. Complete  edition.  By  W.  H.  Sadler,  President  of  the  Bryant,  Stratton 
and  Sadler  Business  College.     Baltimore:    W.  H.  Sadler,  Publisher,  1885. 

The  characteristic  features  of  this  work  are  :  1.  The  great  number  and  va- 
riety of  examples  for  practice.  2.  The  omission  of  all  definitions.  The  au- 
thor prefers  the  handling  and  inspection  of  an  object  to  the  memorizing  of  any 
description  of  it.  3.  The  omission  of  rules.  A  rule  may  serve  as  a  guide  to 
the  blind.  Those  that  have  eyes  should  be  led  to  see  for  themselves.  4.  The 
omission  of  solutions.  Inductive  questions  are  substituted,  designed  to  lead 
the  pupil  to  the  discovery  of  the  successive  steps  of  a  solution. 

The  author's  motto  seems  to  be :     Crutches  aside ;  rise  up  and  walk. 

Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching.    By  the  Rev.  Edward  Thring.  M.  A., 
Q       Head  Master  of  Uppingham  School,  Late  Fellow  of  Kings  College,  Cambridge: 
New  and    Revised   Edition.     Cambridge:     University    Press.    New    York: 
MacMillan  &  Co.     1885. 

The  theory  of  teaching  is  discussed  in  Part  I,  and  Part  II  is  devoted  to  a 
discussion  of  the  practice  of  teaching.  It  is  original  in  style  and  illustration, 
and  strikes  hard  blows  at  mere  mechanism  and  pedantry  in  teaching.  A 
reading  of  the  book  will  prove  entertaining  to  thoughtful  teachers. 

I  Happy  Moments :    A  Collection  of  Secular  and  Sacred  Songs  for  Public 

I  Schools,  Seminaries,  Normal   Schools  and  Juvenile  Classes.     Containing  the 

author's  improved  plan  of  teaching  sight  reading.     By  S.   W.  Straub.     Chi- 
cago :     Published  by  S.  W.  Straub.     Price,  $5.00  per  dozen.    Single  copy,  50 
cts. 
.  Child! s  Health  Primer,  For  youngest   Learners.     By  Mrs.  Mary  H.  Hunt 

M      A.  S .  Barnes  &  Co.,  New  York  <&  Chicago. 

This  is  one  of  the  W.  C.  T.   U.   series  of  temperance  physiologies.    It  is 
written  in  familiar  and  pleasing  style,  and  is  designed  to  inculcate  in  the 
I  minds  of  youngest  learners  correct  ideas  concerning  the  care  of  the  body. 

On  Teaching  :    Its  Ends  and  Means.     By  Henry  Calderwood,  Professor  of 
/)     Moral    Philosophy   in  the   University  of   Edinburg.    Third    Edition.     New 
I  York :     McMillan  &  Co. 

We  have  already  called  attention  to  this  little  book.  It  is  very  suggestive 
and  helpful  to  the  teacher — packed  lull  of  sound  sense. 

Indian  Local  Karnes,  with  their  interpretation.  By  Stephen  G.  Boyd. 
York,  Pa. :     Published  by  the  author. 

A  good  deal  of  curious  information  is  contained  in  this  volume.  The  author 
has  compiled  from  the  most  reliable  sources  the  origin  and  meaning  of  a  large 
number  of  Indian  names  found  scattered  all  over  the  American  continent 
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New  and  Complete  English- German  and  German- English  Pocket  Dic- 
tionary with  the  pronunciation  of  both  languafces,  enriched  with  the  technical 
terms  of  the  arts  and  sciences.  For  the  use  of  business  men  and  schools.  By 
Dr.  J.  F.  Leonhard  Tafel  and  Louis  H.  Tafel.  A.  B.  Tenth  edition.  Phil- 
adelphia :     Published  by  I.  Eohler. 

Ccesar's  Gallic  War.  Seven  Books.  Edited  by  J.  H.  and  W.  F.  Allen  and 
J.  6.  Greenough.  Revised,  with  notes  and  dissertations,  fully  illustrated,  on 
Csesar's  Gallic  Campaif^ns,  and  the  Roman  military  art,  by  H.  P.  Judson, 
Principal  of  the  High  School,  Troy,  N.  Y.     Boston :     Ginn  k  Co. 

The  large  open  type  of  the  text,  the  special  vocabulary,  and  the  copious 
notes  and  illustrations  make  this  a  very  desirable  edition  of  "Caesar." 

Lectures  on  School  Hygiene,  Delivered  under  the  Auspices  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Emergency  and  Hygiene  Association,  to  Teachers  in  the  Public 
Schools.     Boston :     Ginn  k  Company. 

This  book  deals  with  topics  which  have  an  important  bearing  upon  the  wel- 
fare of  pupils  and  teachers.  It  consists  of  six  lectures  on  the  following  sub- 
jects: School  Hygiene;  Heating  and  Ventilation;  The  Use  and  Care  of  the 
Eyes;  Epidemics  and  Disinfection;  Drainage;  and  The  Relation  of  our  Pub- 
lic Schools  to  the  Disorders  of  the  Nervous  System. 

An  Elementary  Arithmetic,  for  Primary  and  Intermediate  Grades.    Oral 
(^    and  Written.    By  Charles  L.Howard.     Potter,  Ains  worth  A  Co.,  New  York, 
Boston,  A  Chicago. 

The  author  says  in  his  preface  that  the  book  indicates  arithmetic  to  be 
taught  rather  than  studied.  Part  I  contains  an  outline  of  number  work  for 
the  child's  first  three  years  in  school,  after  the  plan  of  Grube.  Each  of  the 
numbers,  from  one  to  twelve  is  taken  up  and  all  the  fundamental  operations 
are  to  be  learned  and  practiced  before  another  number  is  taken  up.  There  are 
copious  examples  for  oral  and  slate  work.  Part  II  contains  definitions,  prin- 
ciples and  slate  exercises  in  the  fundamental  operations,  common  and  decimal 
fractions,  and  denominate  numbers. 

The  copious  examples  and  slate  exercises  make  the  book  a  very  desirable 
one  for  the  teacher  s  table,  whether  used  as  a  class  text-book  or  not.  We  ad- 
vise primary  teachers  to  see  it. 

The  Song  Budget :  A  Collection  of  Songs  and  Music  for  Schools  and  Ed- 
ncational  Gatherings.  Compiled  by  E.  Y.  DeGraff,  A.  M.,  conductor  of 
Teachers'  Institutes,  etc.  One  hundredth  edition,  from  new  plates.  Paper. 
15  cents.     Syracuse,  N.  Y. :     C.  W.  Bardeen,  1885. 

Dinsmore's  Spelling  Blanks.  Ruled  in  double  column,  room  for  40  words 
on  a  page,  and  space  for  corrections  at  bottom  of  each  page.  Every  page  has 
a  complete  set  of  script  capitals,  small  letters  and  figures  as  model  copies  for 
the  pupil.  Published  by  rotter,  Ainsworth  &  Co.,  New  York,  Boston  and 
Chicago. 

Standard  Composition  Book.    The  cover  and  fly-leaves  contain  directions 
"C        and  hints  to  teachers  and  instruction  for  pupils,  rules  for  capitals  and  punc- 
tuation, and  brief  models  of  compositions,  letters,  invoices,  etc.    The  body  of 
the  book  contains  white  ruled  composition  paper.    Potter,  Ainsworth  A  Co, 
New  York,  Boston  and  Chicago.    Price,  36  cents  per  dozen. 

Number  Tablet /or  Supplementary  Work  in  Arithmetic.  At  the  top  of 
each  leaf  are  several  arithmetical  problems,  with  space  below  for  solutions. 
Price  7  cents.     Potter,  Ainsworth  A  Co. 

Annual  Report  of  the  Public  Schools  of  Wichita,  Kansas,  for  school  year 
ending  July  31,  1885.     George  E.  Campbell,  Superintendent 

Summer  Announcement  of  the  Ohio  State  University,  1885.  Among  the 
new  features  of  the  institution  for  the  coming  year  are  a  course  of  Pharmacy, 
a  short  Agricultural  Course,  and  a  course  of  Law  Lectures. 
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MAOAZIITBS. 

Its  review  of  important  new  books  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  features  of  the 
Atlantic  Monthly.  This  department  of  the  September  number  is  unusually 
interesting.  The  Journals  of  General  Gordon  at  Kartoum,  the  second  volume 
of  McMaster's  History  of  the  People  of  the  United  States,  from  the  Revolution 
to  the  Civil  War,  and  Lausdell's  Russian  Central  Asia  are  the  books  that  pass 
under  the  critic's  eye  this  month.  The  first,  printed  from  the  original  man- 
uscripts, is  a  thrilling  story  of  self-sacrifice  and  heroism  well  calculated  to  re- 
vive one's  faith  in  human  nature.  It  is  at  the  same  time  a  piece  of  authorita- 
tive political  history  which  places  the  English  cabinet  in  no  enviable  light. 

Henry  James  begins  a  new  story,  "The  Princess  Casamassima,''  there  are 
interesting  installments  of  Mrs.  Oliphant's  "Country  Gentleman,"  Dr.  Holmes's 
"New  Portfolio,"  and  Dudley  Warner's  '*0n  Horseback,"  "Ancient  and  Mod- 
ern Greek,"  by  William  Cranston  Lawton,  is  an  interesting  contribution  to  the 
discussion  of  the  "Greek  question"  in  college,  and  there  are  other  choice  arti- 
cles, making  this  altogether  a  choice  number  of  this  favorite  magazine. 

The  general  desire  to  erect  a  monument  to  the  memory  of  (General  Grant 
that  shall  be  worthy  of  the  most  eminent  citizen  of  the  greatest  nation  in  the 
world,  adds  interest  to  the  symposium  in  the  September  number  of  the  North 
American  Review,  entitled  "Grant's  Memorial :  what  shall  it  be?"  Shall  our 
National  Banking  System  be  Abolished  7"  is  the  subject  of  another  symposium 
in  the  same  number.  In  "Reminiscences  of  Famous  Americans,"  John  R. 
French,  ex-Sergeant  at  Arms,  contributes  racy  sketches  and  anecdotes  of  Gen- 
eral Grant,  General  Burnside,  Henry  Wilson,  Wendell  Phillips,  Henry  G. 
Davis,  Garret  Davis,  Abraham  Lincoln  and  others.  "Decay  of  Ecclesiasticism," 
by  R.  H.  Newton,  "The  Great  Psychical  Opportunity,"  by  Elizabeth  Stuart 
Phelps,  and  two  or  three  other  articles  complete  the  table  of  contents,  making 
an  unusually  interesting  number. 

The  Popular  Science  Monthly  for  September  is  full  of  strong  meat  It 
contains  two  articles  of  special  interest  to  educators.  One  is  the  conclusion 
of  Mary  Putnam-Jacobi's  "Experiment  in  Primary  Education,"  in  which  she 
gives,  in  detail,  an  account  of  the  training  of  her  own  little  girl.  The  other  is 
an  attempt  to  show  "How  Spelling  Damages  the  Mind,"  by  Frederick  A. 
Fernald,  in  which  it  is  claimed  that,  owing  to  the  "lawless  character  of  En- 
glish spelling,"  "learning  to  read  the  English  language  is  one  of  the  worst 
mind-stunting  processes  that  has  formed  a  part  of  the  general  education  of  any 
people."  Both  these  articles  will  repay  perusal  by  those  engaged  in  the  work 
of  education. 

The  July -August  number  of  Education  contains  about  the  usual  number  of 
solid  articles;  among  them  "An  Equivalent  for  the  Greek,"  "Training  of 
Teachers,"  "Froebel's  Principles  in  Primary  Schools,"  "Manual  Training  in 
General  Education,"  "Methods  of  Classical  Instruction,"  and  "Industrial  Ed- 
ucation and  the  Colored  People.    Boston  :     New  England  Publishing  Co. 

Of  greatest  public  interest  among  the  contents  of  the  September  Century  is 
General  Grant's  article  on  "The  Siege  of  Vicksburg."  There  are  several  oUier 
articles  embraced  in  "Memoranda  on  the  Civil  War."  Other  articles  are 
"Connecticut  in  the  Middle  Ages,"  "The  Great  River  of  Alaska,"  "Twilight  of 
the  Poets,"  etc.,  besides  the  usual  fiction.  "Topics  of  the  Times"  and  "Open 
Letters"  are  of  special  interest. 
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TEACHING  AND  LECTURING.'i' 


The  teacher's  subject  is  not  books,  but  mind.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  lecturer's  subject  in  the  first  instance  is  not  mind,  but  books. 
This  distinction  is  vital,  and  the  most  important  results  follow.  Broad 
is  the  dyke,  and  deep,  that  cuts  across  between  the  teacher  and  the 
lecturer,  dividing  them  by  a  bridgeless  space.  They  stand  on  the 
same  level ;  at  a  little  distance  they  appear  in  the  same  field ;  to  the 
ordinary  eye  they  are  engaged  in  the  same  work,  with  the  same  sur- 
roundings, and  the  same  object.  But  they  are  divided  forever  in 
theory,  and  in  practice. 

It  has  already  been  shown  that  the  subject  of  the  teacher  is  the  mind 
of  the  individual ;  that  his  first,  second,  and  last  thought  must  be  mind, 
and  how  to  get  at  mind.  But  the  first,  second,  and  last  thought  of 
the  lecturer  is  how  to  get  out  his  book-work  in  the  clearest  and  most 
presentable  form.  His  books,  and  the  way  he  handles  his  books  must 
be  his  subject  This  arises  from  the  nature  of  things.  The  lecturer 
has  to  deal  with  knowledge.  He  is  a  knowledge-master  and  must  con- 
form himself  to  the  conditions  of  knowledge.  Knowledge  demands 
that  the  work  to  be  done  should  be  put  out  from  beginning  to  end 

*  From  Key.  Edward  Thring's  Theory  and  Practice  or  Teaching.    McMillan  &  Co., 
New  York. 
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without  flaw,  and  with  perfect  skill.  To  do  this  implies  that  the 
worker  uninterrupted  by  any  external  consideration  should  do  the 
work  himself,  shape  it,  polish  it,  and  with  great  artistic  skill  turn  out 
a  work  of  art.  He  addresses  a  mass.  The  component  parts  of  his 
audience,  the  single  minds  with  their  difficulties,  are  nothing  to  him. 
He  assumes,  and  is  justified  in  assuming,  if  his  lectures  are  voluntary, 
that  the  audience  are  prepared  to  understand  him  by  previous  ac- 
quirements. The  general  character  of  his  instruction  must  indeed  be 
adapted  to  his  audience.  But  for  this  it  is  enough  for  him  to  know 
their  general  character.  Nothing  more  is  required.  He  is  like  a 
ready-madeclothes  shop.  If  he  wishes  to  succeed,  richness  of  mate- 
rial, and  a  graceful  hitting  off  the  average  taste  must  make  up  for  want 
of  individual  fit  His  knowledge  must  be  cut  into  the  most  accept- 
able pattern.  This  requires  much  command  of  the  book  to  be  com- 
municated, much  tact  in  the  fashioning,  and  a  taking  and  effective 
style  of  delivery.  But  when  done  it  is  done.  The  book,  and  the 
knowledge,  and  the  skilful  narrative  are  the  sole  business  of  the  lec- 
ture. The  audience  must  take  care  of  themselves.  A  good  lecturer 
puts  out  his  work  wonderfully  well,  and  those  who  profit  by  it  come 
already  prepared,  and  adapt  themselves  to  what  they  hear.  Is  this 
last  line  a  definition  of  the  English  schoolboy  ?  or  of  any  schoolboy  ? 
But  it  is  in  this  that  the  difference  lies  between  teacher  and  lecturer, 
between  taught  and  belectured.  *  The  teacher  makes  the  taught  do  the 
work,  and  occupies  himself  in  showing  them  how  to  do  it,  and  taking 
care  that  they  do  do  it.  His  work  is  to  direct,  suggest,  question,  in- 
spirit ;  and  he  adapts  himself  in  every  possible  way  to  the  individual 
minds,  never  resting  till  he  has  made  them  master  of  the  skill  required, 
and  seen  them  become  capable  of  working  on  their  own  account.  The 
lecturer  leaves  his  audience,  and  they  leave  him ;  and  he  goes  his  way 
entirely  regardless  of  their  fate,  only  concerned  with  having  per- 
formed with  credit  to  himself.  The  distinction  is  vital.  Excellence 
in  the  one  is  a  complete  reversal  of  excellence  in  the  other.  The  lec- 
ture is  clear  cut,  logical,  precise,  beautifully  connected,  yet  avoiding 
all  close  and  laborious  exactness.  Teaching  takes  any  shape  what- 
ever, is  fragmentary,  changing  as  the  difficulties  of  the  pupils'  minds 
change,  and  disregards  all  precise  plan,  provided  that  a  close,  labo- 
rious, and  exact  exercise  of  mind  is  the  result  The  lecturer  does  the 
work,  and  goes.  The  teacher  makes  the  pupils  work,  and  stands  or 
falls  by  what  they  do. 

A  most  important  practical  result  at  once  is  developed  from  these 
facts.  The  number  that  can  be  dealt  with  at  one  sitting  is  fixed.  A 
teacher  can  only  teach  in  one  hour  as  many  as  he  can  make  take  part 
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personally  in  the  work,  and  question,  and  look  to  individually  in  one 
hour. 

A  lecturer  can  take  with  advantage  any  number  within  pleasant 
reach  of  his  voice.  In  fact  numbers  are  an  advantage  to  the  lecturer. 
They  inspirit  him.  A  lecturer  lecturing  to  one  is  an  absurdity.  But  a 
teacher  teaching  one  may  be  perfection.  A  large  audience  excites 
ambition  in  the  lecturer,  and  gives  an  artificial  glow  to  the  familiar 
theme.     But  a  large  class  overwhelms  the  teacher  with  despair. 

If  this  is  put  in  a  concrete  form  the  effect  will  be  manifest  at  once, 
and  the  serious  nature  of  the  distinction  appear.  A  lecturer  can  lec- 
ture to  one  hundred,  two  hundred,  any  reasonable  number  of  hun- 
dreds, in  one  hour.  They  all  hear  him,  and  that  is  all  they  have  to 
do.  A  teacher  can  teach  twenty  five  at  the  outside  in  the  same  time. 
This  decides  the  question  of  cost  If  one  hundred  is  taken  as  a  low 
estimate  of  a  possible  audience,  and  twenty-five  as  the  maximum  of  a 
class,  then  the  cost  to  each  hearer  of  a  lecturer  is  one  quarter  the  cost 
of  a  teacher,  if  both  are  paid  on  the  same  scale  per  head.  And  a  boy 
in  a  class  must  pay  four  times  as  much  for  his  lesson,  as  a  hearer  in 
a  lecture-room.  It  is  no  wonder  that  poor  teaching  gets  jostled  out 
of  the  market  Yet  if  parents  took  to  heart  the  real  manner  in  which 
the  question  of  cost  acts,  they  would  think  long  and  well  before  they 
gave  their  verdict  The  belectured  boy,  unless  prepared,  and  inter- 
ested, goes  away  empty,  having  got  nothing.  Amongst  the  average 
throng  of  unprepared  young  minds  that  are  annually  sent  to  swell  the 
muster-roll  of  large  classes,  if  ten  per  cent,  really  gain  much,  and 
twenty  per  cent,  gain  something,  a  balance  of  seventy  per  cent  re- 
mains who  have  gained  nothing.  This  seventy  per  cent  accordingly, 
who  retire  from  the  table,  dinnerless,  have  paid  for  the  intellectual 
dinner  of  the  rest.  So  as  a  hundred  pay,  and  thirty  dine,  the  charge 
per  head  can  be  low.  Later  on  the  empty  ones  are  returned  on  hand 
fit  for  comparatively  little,  even  if  they  have  not  been  summarily  ejected 
from  the  school,  after  the  fashion  of  modern  legislation.  This  money 
question  underlying  the  whole  question  of  teaching  versus  pumping 
is  very  serious.  For  nothing  which  is  not  worked  on  true  principles 
of  trade  will  last.  Martyrs,  who  will  work  for  nothing,  cannot  be 
reckoned  on  as  part  of  the  negotiable  commodities  in  the  market ;  and 
moreover  a  system  worked  by  martyrs  in  the  first  generation  generally 
ends,  as  has  been  mentioned  before,  by  being  worked  by  cheats  in 
the  second.  One  thing  is  certain,  the  teacher  and  the  lecturer  rep- 
resent two  opposite  poles ;  there  is  an  antagonism  in  principle  between 
a  subject  put  forth  attractively,  where  the  master  does  the  work  and  the 
disciple  listens,  and  the  problem  of  a  dull  mind  solved,  and  dormant 
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faculties  roused  to  efficient  powers,  where  the  disciple  does  the  work, 
and  the  disciple's  mind  is  the  subject,  and  the  teacher  is  a  practitioner 
on  mind.  Two  different  kinds  of  character  are  called  into  play.  The 
teacher  must  be  full  of  human  sympathy,  inwardly  exhaustless  in  kind- 
ness and  patience,  willing  to  bear  anything  but  refusal  to  be  taught, 
and  fertile  in  resources  even  for  that  The  lecturer  must  be  full  of 
book  sympathy,  and  intensely  alive  to  the  writings  he  deals  with ;  but 
he  may  be  intolerant  to  the  last  degree  of  slow  humanity  and  blunder- 
ing helplessness ;  it  is  no  part  of  his  business  to  succor  the  weak.  Un- 
happily whenever  the^tart  is  made  from  the  book  sympathy  and  the 
hoards  of  knowledge,  teaching,  in  its  true  sense,  is  exterminated.  The 
moment  numbers  shut  off  attention  to  individual  minds,  it  is  obvious 
that  the  mind  problem  is  not  attended  to.  This  means  in  school 
classes,  that  rules,  rules,  rules,  and  the  fixed  tale  of  bricks  must  be  the 
staple  of  the  work ;  and  whoever  cannot,  or  will  not,  comply,  and 
take  in  and  put  out  on  demand  the  legal  quantity,  must  go ;  and  ought 
to  go,  for  to  stay  with  no  power  of  getting  the  rule  work  done,  is 
wasted  time.  Nevertheless  this  means,  when  translated  into  plain 
English,  that,  whereas  a  teacher's  work  is  to  train  the  dull  minds,  even 
more  than  the  quick  ones,  which  train  themselves,  this  work  of  train- 
ing the  dull  is  not  done,  and  not  attempted  to  be  done,  and  the  fail- 
ures, which  were  failures  because  the  work  was  not  done,  are  got  rid 
of;  just  as  an  amateur  carpenter  beginning,  flings  aside  the  wood  he 
has  spoiled.  The  low  class  is  the  teacher's  pride,  and  the  pumper's 
dismay.  The  nauseous  demand  for  higher  work,  so  often  reiterated, 
betrays  the  poor  deluded  honor-man  whose  one  idea  is  knowledge ; 
and  who  walks  into  the  school,  like  an  old  farmer's  wife  into  her 
poultry-yard  with  her  apron  full  of  peas,  to  be  flung  out  indiscrim- 
inately, with  a  cheerful  consciousness  of  beneficent  superiority,  and 
picked  up,  or — not — ^as  may  happen. 

The  dull,  or  closed  mind  is  a  very  curious  exercise  of  skill  on  the 
part  of  the  teacher ;  but  a  neglected  nuisance  on  the  part  of  the  lec- 
turer. Which  is  it  to  be  ?  teaching  ?  or  lecturing  ?  boys  ?  or  books  ? 
see  ye  to  it  fathers  and  mothers.  It  concerns  you.  What  becomes  of 
the  birds  who  will  not  be  fed  ?  or  who  cannot  pick  up  knowledge  like 
peas? 

No  boy  ought  to  leave  school  untrained.  Mind  is  the  teacher's  sub- 
ject, and  the  teacher  ought  to  be  able  to  deal  with  mind.  Which  is  it 
to  be?  the  teacher?  or  the  lecturer? 
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THE  CROWN  OF  AGE. 


BY  CARRIE  CHEYNEY. 

The  hoary  head  is  a  crown  of  glory  if  it  be  foaad  in  the  way  of  righteousness. 

— Prov.  16:31. 

How  beautiful  in  righteous  ways 

The  crown  of  age  appears ! 
That  crown  which  tells  of  length  of  days, 

The  silvery  gift  of  years. 

When  passions  strong  to  reason's  sway 

Are  taught  to  yield  their  might, 
The  soul  illumes  the  house  of  clay 

With  calm  and  steady  light. 

'    A  workman  with  his  chisel  fine 
Is  busy  every  hour. 
And  on  the  features,  line  by  line, 
Leaves  traces  of  his  power. 

Thought  is  a  sculptor,  able,  true. 

And  with  unerring  skill 
He  carves  the  lineaments  anew. 

Portraying  good  or  ill. 

When  goodness  shines  in  wrinkled  face 

And  kindly  beams  the  eye. 
Then  vainly  may  youth's  every  grace 

With  age's  beauty  vie. 

This  beauty  speaks  of  well  spent  life, 

Of  purity  of  thought, 
Of  victories  won,  though  hard  the  strife, 

Of  deeds  the  hands  have  wrought. 

A  righteous  life  doth  grandly  teach ; 

Its  lessons  hath  more  force 
Than  all  the  creeds  that  tongue  can  preach 

To  guide  in  wisdom's  course. 

When  usefulness  has  filled  the  years 

'Mid  grief,  and  pain,  and  care, 
It  seems  a  radiance  then  appears 

About  the  silver  hair. 
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Then  honor  we  the  hoary  head 
That  fitly  wears  its  crown ; 

And  may  life's  evening  blessings  shed 
When  shadows  long  have  grown. 
Empire  CUy^  Kansas, 


LANGUAGE  COURSE. 


BY  A.  W.   PETERS. 

Language  training  should  begin  with  the.  use  of  correct  language 
and  end  with  its  scientific  study.  Experience  has  proved  the  fallacy 
of  the  opposite  method,  often  pursued,  of  beginning  with  a  text-book 
on  grammar,  and  expecting  the  use  of  correct  language  to  follow. 

This  study  includes  the  two  operations  of  synthesis  and  analysis  in  the 
order  mentioned.  By  the  former  is  meant  composition,  i.  e.  language 
— either  spoken  or  written — which  the  pupil  himself  composes.  Be- 
fore we  can  expect  him  to  do  this  there  must  be  presented  to  him  a 
model,  and  correct  language  used  by  those  around  him  serves  the 
purpose.  All  instruction  must  be  based  upon  what  the  pupil  pre- 
viously knows,  and  so  experience  shows  that  in  composition  the  lack 
of  a  vocabulary  is  an  important  difficulty  to  be  surmounted.  The  pu- 
pil must  have  words  and  know  their  meaning  before  he  czf\  make  sen- 
tences. 

Among  the  various  purposes  that  reading  should  serve  are  these 
two:  first,  to  furnish  a  model  of  correct  and  elegant  composition,  and 
second,  the  acquisition  of  a  vocabulary.  The  ordinary  spelling-book 
is  not  adapted  to  increase  the  student's  stock  of  words,  for  the  learn- 
ing merely  to  spell  words  is  an  unprofitable  exercise.  The  reading 
lesson,  like  the  spelling-book,  requires  words  to  be  spelled,  but,  unlike 

it,  when  the  recitation  is  properly  conducted,  the  definitions  must  be 
learned ;  and  in  addition  to  this,  the  lesson  furnishes  examples  of  their 

use.  The  period  in  which  reading  is  studied  may  be  divided  into  two 
distinct  divisions,  in  the  first  and  shorter  of  which  the  object  is  simply 
to  learn  to  read,  and  the  second  is  for  all  the  usual  purposes  of  read- 
ing, such  as  elocution,  the  acquisition  of  a  vocabulary,  practice  in  the 
art  itself,  etc. 

After  some  progress  has  been  made  in  reading,  composition  must 
begin  and  proceed  step  by  step,  beginning  with  sentences  and  leading 
to  essay-writing,  constantly  studying  and  practicing  rhetoric  without  a 
text-book,  or  at  most  with  but  an  elementary  work.     Grammar  must 
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precede  the  study  of  techDical  rhetoric,  and  hence  before  synthesis  or 
composition  can  be  properly  completed  the  study  of  grammar  must 
begin,  and  from  this  the  course  may  be  indefinitely  prolonged  into  the 
field  of  philology.  In  education  as  in  history  there  are  no  definitely 
marked  periods,  but  one  stage  glides  imperceptibly  into  another,  and 
the  turning  point  is  marked  by  a  few  important  events.  Analysis 
is  begun  before  composition  or  synthesis  is  completely  mastered,  and 
similarly  reading  and  composition  are  practiced  simultaneously  after 
the  former  has  been  partially  learned. 

This  course  is  susceptible  of  application  in  ungraded  as  well  as 
graded  schools,  and  in  the  latter  it  will  extend  from  the  primary  grade 
upwards,  including  the  high  school.  By  it  the  pupil  will  gain  a  prac- 
tical use  of  his  mother  tongue,  having  learned,  not  words  alone,  but 
also  the  ideas  attached  to  them,  and  having  had  a  large  amount  of 
practice  in  their  use,  and  their  application  will  be  based  upon  the  sci- 
entific principles  of  grammar  and  composition  which  he  has  learned. 

Delphos^  Ohio, 


GEOGRAPHY  AND  HISTORY. 

We  are  j^Iad  to  lay  before  our  rea4ler8  the  folio wini;  excellent  article  from 
Superintendent  Hinsdale's  Bullttm  to  Cleveland  teachers,  for  September. — Ed. 

That  these  two  studies  are  intimately  related,  and  that  neither  can 
be  successfully  pursued  without  the  other,  are  commonplaces  of  ed- 
ucational discussion.  At  the  same  time  they  call  for  continued  em- 
phasis and  for  ever-fresh  illustration. 

To  call  the  old-fashioned  mode  of  teaching  these  studies  by  the  daily 
grinding-in  of  unrelated  facts  uninteresting  and  unprofitable,  is  not  in 
the  least  to  disparage  facts  and  positive  information.  At  the  present 
time  we  are  hearing  a  great  deal  of  deserved  condemnation  of  ^'mere 
facts  and  memorizing,"  and  a  great  deal  of  deserved  praise  of  ''the  re- 
lations of  facts"  and  ''the  philosophy  of  things;"  but  it  is  important 
to  remember  that  facts  must,  in  the  order  of  learning,  precede  their  re- 
lations, and  that  things  must  come  before  their  philosophy.  President 
C.  K.  Adams  well  presents  this  thought  in  discussing  "Methods  of 
Teaching  History." 

"It  is  certain  that  we  must  know  something  of  the  existence,  if  not, 
indeed,  of  the  nature,  of  any  given  order  of  events  before  we  can  ap- 
prehend very  clearly  the  relations  of  those  events  to  one  another.  In- 
deed, it  may  be  said  that  the  beginning  of  all  organized  knowledge  is 
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the  acquisition  of  a  certain  number  of  £au:ts  and  truths.  These  facts, 
moreover,  must  not  be  limited  in  range  to  a  single  portion  of  the  sub- 
ject we  are  to  study.  They  must  be  comprehensive  in  their  scope. 
We  must  know  something  of  the  heavens  as  a  whole  before  we  can 
well  understand  the  double  stars  or  even  the  moon.  *  *  We  learn 
something  of  individual  facts  before  we  can  advance  to  the  compre- 
hension of  a  series.  In  a  certain  sense,  therefore,  we  must  proceed 
from  the  individual  to  the  general.  But  it  is  also  true  that  before  our 
knowledge  of  the  individual  can  be  complete,  we  must  have  acquired 
some  knowledge  of  the  series  of  which  the  individual  forms  a  part 
The  proper  order  of  study,  therefore,  would  seem  to  be  definitely  fixed 
at  our  hand.  We  should  begin  with  such  individual  facts  as  form  the 
strategic  points  of  historical  progress,  and  should  dwell  upon  them  only 
so  far  as  to  fix  their  general  character  and  importance  to  the  attention 
of  the  pupil.*' 

That  is  ic  precisely.  What  we  aim  at  is  organized  knowledge,  but 
the  beginning  of  such  knowledge  is  the  acquisition  of  facts  and  truths. 
The  organization  of  knowledge  is  the  bringing  together  of  facts  and 
truths  in  their  natural  order  and  relations,  so  that  they  explain,  sup- 
port, and  complement  each  other.  Accordingly,  while  the  facts  can- 
not be  organized  until  they  have  been  acquired,  they  may  be  acquired 
without  being  organized.  And  it  is  just  here  that  the  first  great  de- 
fect in  much  geography  and  history-teaching  appears;  the  facts  are 
left  in  the  pupil's  mind  as  though  they  were  separate,  independent, 
and  unrelated.  Then  the  second  great  defect  is,  that  neither  study  is 
brought  into  close  relation  to  other  studies, — the  geography  to  history 
and  literature,  the  history  to  geography  and  literature.  A  high  au- 
thority has  gone  so  far  as  to  say : 

''Isolated  Geography,  taught  independently  of  other  studies,  is 
'feeding  on  the  east  wind.'  Geography,  studied  as  the  territorial  el- 
ement of  the  great  world-making,  map-changing  movements  of  man 
and  his  arts,  sheds  floods  of  light  on  the  history  of  which  it  is  the  'lo- 
cal habitation'  and  the  scene.  No  one  forgets  the  geography  of  Jeru- 
salem, of  Waterloo,  of  Columbus's  voyage,  and  of  the  Pilgrims'  landing 
place,  after  having  read,  with  map  before  him,  the  great  deeds  which 
make  these  places  memorable.  To  learn  the  geography  in  advance  of 
the  history,  or  of  the  commercial,  social,  or  scientific  relations,  which 
render  it  interesting  and  important  is  to  mark  on  the  shifting  seas  the 
track  where  some  ship  is  expected  to  sail,  or  to  stake  out,  in  the  wil- 
derness, the  site  of  some  city  not  yet  built" 

No  doubt  mountains,  plains,  rivers,  capes,  etc.,  are  interesting  and 
important  in  themselves ;  but  it  is  when  we  study  the  earth  as  the  home 
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of  man,  and  its  various  features  as  modifying  his  character,  and  giving 
direction  to  his  history,  that  geography  assumes  its  highest  rank  and 
dignity.  It  is  indeed  true  that  grammar-school  pupils,  and  even  high- 
school  pupils,  are  not  able  to  grasp  the  highest  range  of  thought  on 
these  subjects ;  but  they  need  not  be  confined  to  a  bare  skeleton  of 
facts.  The  more  the  pupil  knows  of  literature,  the  more  he  will  enjoy 
both  his  geography  and  his  history.  What  interest  and  attractiveness 
Irving  has  lent  to  the  hills  and  valleys  of  the  Hudson  !  What  interest 
and  attractiveness  Burns  and  Scott  to  the  mountains  and  streams  and 
lakes  of  Scotland ! 

To  study  history  apart  from  geography  is  as  foolish  as  it  is  to  study 
the  human  mind  apart  from  the  physical  organism.  Innumerable 
human  facts  find  their  explanation  in  geography.  In  the  year 
1755  the  last  struggle  between  England  and  France  for  suprem- 
acy on  the  American  continent  began.  Mr.  Parkman  in  his  "Mont- 
calm and  Wolfe"  has  eloquendy  told  the  story  of  the  beginning,  prog- 
ress, and  result  of  the  struggle.  England  and  her  colonies  were  pit- 
ted against  France  and  her  colonies.  The  two  mother- countries  were 
about  equally  matched;  but  while  the  English  colonies  were  1,160,000 
white  inhabitants,  the  French  were  but  little  more  than  80,000.  As 
Mr.  Parkman  says :  ''Here  was  an  enormous  disparity,"  and  the 
question  arises  why  the  contest  lasted  seven  years.  History  can  fur- 
nish many  of  the  facts  that  go  to  make  up  the  answer,  but  not  all  of 
them.  On  the  side  of  the  English,  the  war  soon  became  a  war  of 
conquest,  the  lines  of  invasion  of  Canada  being  the  St.  Lawrence, 
both  from  the  Gulf  and  Lake  Ontario,  and  Lake  Champlam  and  the 
River  Richelieu.  Afler  stating  some  of  the  historical  causes  that 
lengthened  out  the  war,  Mr.  Parkman  says : 

"The  nature  of  the  country  was  another  cause  that  helped  to  pro- 
tract the  contest.  'Geography,'  says  Von  Moltke,  *is  three-fourths  of 
military  science ;'  and  never  was  the  truth  of  his  words  more  fully  ex- 
emplified. Canada  was  fortified  with  vast  outworks  of  defense  in  the 
savage  forests,  marshes,  and  mountains  that  encompassed  her,  where 
the  thoroughfares  were  streams  choked  with  fallen  trees  and  obstruct- 
ed by  cataracts.  Never  was  the  problem  of  moving  troops,  encum- 
bered with  baggage  and  artillery,  a  more  difficult  one.  The  question 
was  less  how  to  fight  the  enemy  than  how  to  get  at  him.  If  a  few 
practicable  roads  had  crossed  this  broad  tract  of  wilderness,  the  war 
would  have  been  shortened  and  its  character  changed." 

That'geographical  facts  are  much  better  understood  and  much  more 
readily  retained  by  the  mind  when  grouped  and  clothed  with  a  human 
interest, — that  the  same  is  true  of  historical  facts  when  grouped  and 
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rested  on  their  geographical  supports,— are  also  common  places.  Full 
play  for  the  invention  of  the  teacher  is  given  in  the  effort  to  group  and 
associate  the  facts.  Two  or  three  illustrations  of  such  grouping  will 
be  given. 

The  system  of  waters  to  which  we  are  admitted  by  the  strait  between 
Cape  Charles  and  Cape  Henry  is  one  of  the  most  interesting,  both  ge- 
ographically and  historically,  in  our  whole  country.  An  ingenious 
writer  long  ago  said  of  eastern  Virginia,  "up  to  that  valley  (the  Shen- 
andoah) and  Piedmont  stretch  throughout  the  State  navigable  rivers, 
like  fingers  of  the  ocean-hand,  ready  to  bear  to  all  marts  the  produce 
of  the  soil."  The  figure  is  a  happy  one;  the  wrist  is  the  strait  be- 
tween ''the  Capes,"  the  Chesapeake  the  thumb,  etc.  These  waters 
are  the  theatre  of  most  important  and  interesting  events  in  the  three 
great  epochs  of  our  history  :  Discovery  and  Colonization,  the  Rev- 
olution, and  the  Civil  War.  One  or  two  places  and  three  or  four 
characters  become  at  once  centers  around  which  all  the  facts  that  need 
be  taught  can  be  grouped.  First,  we  have  Jamestown,  Captain  John 
Smith,  Powhatan,  and  Pocahontas.  Secondly,  we  have  Yorktown, 
and  Washington,  Rochambeau,  and  Cornwallis.  Thirdly,  we  have 
Washington  and  Richmond,  Lincoln,  Grant,  Davis  and  Lee.  The 
teacher  can,  if  she  wishes,  throw  in,  in  its  proper  place,  the  war  of 
181 2  as  another  epoch. 

The  history  of  Lake  George  and  Champlain,  and  the  River  Rich- 
elieu presents  three  or  four  interesting  groups  of  facts.  Champlain, 
the  Father  of  Canada,  appears  on  the  shore  of  the  lake  bearing  his 
name,  surrounded  by  the  wilderness  of  nature,  in  the  year  1609.  In 
the  middle  of  the  last  century  these  waters  and  their  shores  are  a  main 
theatre  of  the  French  and  Indian  war.  There  rise  up  before  us  Fort 
William  Henry,  Ticonderoga,  Crown  Point,  and  the  wilderness  for- 
tresses of  less  degree ;  the  battle-fields  of  Lake  George,  William  Hen- 
ry and  Ticonderoga ;  the  figures  of  Montcalm,  Abercrombie,  Lord 
Howe,  and  Amherst.  Then  twenty  years  later,  in  1777,  came  the 
army  sent  from  Canada  to  separate  the  New  England  States  from  the 
other  States.  Now  we  catch  a  view  of  the  fields  of  Bennington,  Still- 
water, and  Saratoga;  of  Burgoyne  and  Gates,  Schuyler  and  Stark. 
Thirty-seven  years  later,  in  the  last  year  of  the  war  of  181 2,  came  the 
army  of  Provost  and  the  fleet  of  Downie,  attempting,  like  Burgoyne, 
to  split  the  Union,  and,  like  him,  failing  of  their  purpose. 

Then  the  Delaware  and  Philadelphia  will  always  be  associated  with 
great  events;  as  Penn's  treaty  with  the  Indians,  the  Continental  Con- 
gress, the  British  occupation,  and  the  Federal  Convention,  and  with 
great  characters,  as  Penn,  Dr.  Franklin,  and  Washington. 
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Such  groupings  of  historical  figures  and  scenes  around  geographical 
centers  make  these  centers  instinct  with  life  motion ;  while  the  centers 
themselves,  binding  the  figures  and  scenes  together,  give  them  a  new 
permanence  and  solidity. 

The  teacher  will  find  it  an  excellent  exercise  to  group  a  series  of  es- 
says around  one  of  these  centers, — excellent  for  the  purposes  of  lan- 
guage as  well  as  of  geography  and  history.  Suppose  we  take  for  il- 
lustration the  Champlain  Valley.  One  essay  will  do  for  Champlain 
and  the  discovery  of  the  lake ;  a  half  dozen  can  be  assigned  to  the 
men  and  the  events  of  the  French  and  Indian  war;  and  the  same  num- 
ber to  the  Revolution.  The  whole  can  be  called,  ''Lake  Champlain 
in  History."  Of  course,  not  many  centers  of  historical  activity  can 
be  treated  in  this  thorough  way ;  some  can  be ;  while  the  pupils  will 
carry  the  method  and  the  habit  of  mind  thus  created  to  other  groups 
of  facts  and  to  other  subjects. 

On  its  military  side  the  war  of  181 2  presents,  on  land  and  water,  a 
large  number  of  battles  that,  at  a  glance,  appear  scattered  and  but  little 
connected.  But  nothing  is  easier  than  to  discover  principles  of  asso- 
ciation for  most  of  those  on  land.  All  the  battles  and  campaigns  to 
which  any  attention  need  be  given,  belong  to  three  geographical  re- 
gions :  The  Lakes  and  the  St.  Lawrence,  the  Chesapeake  and  Poto- 
mac, and  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.     This  is  the  grouping : 

1.  The  war  opens  in  the  year  181 2  with  the  fall  into  the  hands  of 
the  British  of  Mackinaw  and  Detroit ;  next  follow  the  repulse  of  the 
British  at  Ogdensburg,  and  of  the  Americans  at  Queenstown.  These 
movements  bring  to  our  view,  on  the  American  side,  Hull  and  Brown 
and  Scott.  The  next  year  there  were  important  movements  at  the 
head  of  Lake  Erie ;  the  massacre  of  the  Raisin,  the  battles  of  Fort 
Meigs,  Fort  Stephenson,  the  River  Thames,  and  Perry's  victory.  The 
striking  characters  are  Harrison,  Perry,  Proctor,  and  Tecumseh.  The 
same  year  there  were  other,  though  less  important  transactions,  on  the 
Niagara  frontier  and  Lake  Ontario.  The  next  year  there  was  hard 
fighting  at  Chippewa,  Lundy's  Lane,  and  Fort  Erie.  But  tjie  most 
brilliant  battle  was  that  at  Plattsburg^  where  Macomb  on  land  and 
McDonough  on  the  water,  repelled  the  greatly  superior  forces  of  Pro- 
vost and  Downie. 

2.  The  Chesapeake  and  Potomac.  There  the  events  were  all  con- 
fined to  one  year,  18 14;  they  are  the  battles  of  Baltimore,  the  bom- 
bardment of  Fort  McHenry,  Bladensburg,  and  the  capture  and  burn- 
ing of  Washington. 

3.  In  the  region  of  the  Gulf,  General  Jackson  is  the  heroic  figure ; 
t  he  only  events  that  need  be   fixed  in  the  mind  are  the  campaigns 
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against  the  Creeks,  the  battles  of  Mobile,  Pensacola,  and  New  Orleans. 

It  is  believed  that  these  three  outlines  embrace  all  the  land  opera- 
tions of  the  war  that  need  be  taught  to  grammar-school  children. 
There  were,  indeed,  many  other  battles  and  skirmishes,  most  of  them 
unimportant,  and  some  of  them  remote  and  sporadic,  that  are  not  here 
included ;  but  the  important  campaigns  and  battles  that  took  place  in 
the  valley  of  the  Lower  Lakes  and  St.  Lawrence,  in  the  country  of  the 
Chesapeake  and  Potomac,  and  in  the  region  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  and 
lower  Mississippi,  are  the  main  military  events  of  the  war  of  1812. 

Hitherto  the  policy  of  our  schools  has  been  to  make  the  History  a 
lesson  for  reading  and  discussion.  While  such  will  still  continue  the 
policy,  the  teacher  should  still  remember  that  nothing  is  really  accom- 
plished in  the  study  unless  a  line  of  principal  facts  is  left  permanendy 
fixed  in  the  mind.  The  time  allotted  to  the  subject  is  sufficient  for 
that  purpose. 

In  a  former  bulletin  I  said  the  pupil  should  be  led  to  form,  as  the 
result  of  his  study  of  geography  and  history,  three  outline  pictures  of 
his  country ;  one  at  its  discovery,  one  at  the  Revolution,  and  one  to- 
day. Touching  the  Revolutionary  period  such  facts  as  these  will  be 
found  useful  and  interesting. 

At  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolution,  England  owned  the  eastern 
side  of  the  North  American  continent,  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the 
frozen  sea.  But  the  revolutionary  movement  was  confined  to  the  nar- 
row strip  of  coast  between  the  Penobscot  and  the  St  Mary's.  The 
Spaniards  in  Florida  and  the  French  in  Canada,  alike  subjects  of  the 
English  king,  had  no  part  and  no  lot  in  the  war.  This  coast  is  only 
the  fringe  to  the  continent,  and  even  this  was  settled  and  improved 
only  in  spots.  Few  setdements  had  been  made  two  hundred  miles 
from  the  seashore.  About  one-half  of  the  thirteen  states  claimed  the 
Mississippi  River  as  their  western  boundary,  but  their  western  lands 
added  nothing  to  their  population  or  resources.  Save  Niagara,  Pitts- 
burgh, Knoxville,  Detroit,  and  two  or  three  other  towns  in  the  Illinois 
country,  solitude  and  the  savage  reigned  supreme  beyond  the  moun- 
tains. No,  there  were  Boone  and  his' hunters  in  Kentucky,  patriotic- 
ally naming  their  settlement  Lexington.  Every  State  touched  the  sea 
and  had  an  outlook  toward  Europe.  Maine  was  a  province  of  Mass- 
achusetts, and  Vermont,  the  home  of  the  redoubtable  Green  Moun- 
tain Boys,  was  claimed  both  by  New  Hampshire  and  New  York.  Mr. 
DeBow  estimates  the  population  in  1775,  at  2,803,000, — 2,303,000 
whites  and  500,000  slaves;  a  number  that  falls  short  by  more  than 
half  a  million  of  the  present  population  of  Ohio.  This  population  was 
thus  distributed : 
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Massachusetts, 352,000 

Pennsylvania, 341,000 

Virginia, 300,000 

Connecticut, 262,000 

New  York, 238,000 

North  Carolina, 181,000 

Maryland, 174,000 

New  Jersey, 138,000 

New  Hampshire, 102,000 

South  Carolina, 93»ooo 

Rhode  Island, 58,000 

Delaware, 37,000 

Georgia, 27,000 

2,803,000 
It  will  be  seen  that  the  population  of  Massachusetts,  the  most  pop- 
ulous State,  was  only  one  and  one- half  times  the  present  population  of 
Cleveland.  The  three  principal  cities  were  Philadelphia,  New  York  and 
Boston ;  the  first  two  having  from  20,000  to  22,000  inhabitants  each, 
and  the  third  only  17,000.  Thus,  the  Boston  of  1776 — fhe  Boston  of 
Revolutionary  talents,  patriotism,  public  spirit,  character,  and  sacrifice 
—was  a  town  much  smaller  than  our  Akron  or  Youngstown.  Lan- 
caster, Penn.,  with  1,000  houses  and  6,000  people,  was  the  largest  in- 
land town. 

An  intelligent  observer  remarked  in  1773,  that  every  colony  had  its 
peculiar  staple  commodity,  "Canada,  fir;  Massachusetts  Bay,  fish; 
Connecticut,  lumber ;  New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  wheat ;  Virginia 
and  Maryland,  tobacco ;  North  Carolina,  pitch  and  tar ;  South  Car- 
olina, rice  and  indigo ;  Georgia,  rice  and  silk."  The  present  great 
staple  of  the  South  is  not  mentioned.  Cotton  was  planted  in  the 
United  States  as  early  as  16  21,  and  a  few  bags  were  shipped  from 
Charlestown  in  1748,  but  Whitney's  great  invention  was  yet  in  the  fu- 
ture, and  king  cotton  was  unheard  of. 

In  1777,  the  journey  from  Providence,  R.  I.,  to  Charlestown,  S.  C, 
a  distance  of  1,243  wiiles,  could  be  made  on  horseback  in  70  days. 
For  the  time  there  was  wealth  among  the  planters  of  the  South,  the 
farmers  of  eastern  Pennsylvania,  the  Patroons  of  New  York,  and  par- 
ticularly among  the  merchants  of  the  cities.  Manufacturers,  even 
more  than  trade,  had  been  discouraged  by  the  British  Government. 
There  was  not  a  man  in  all  the  States  worth  a  million  dollars.  Two 
hundred  thousand  dollars  made  its  possessor  rich.  I  have  compared 
the  population   of   the  States  with  that  of  Ohio;  the  comparison  of 
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wealth  and  material  resources  is  far  more  unfavorable  to  the  first.  We 
can  draw  some  conclusions  as  to  the  amount  of  wealth  in  the  country 
from  the  fact  that  so  small  a  sum  as  two  hundred  thousand  dollars  gave 
its  owner  extended  reputation  as  a  man  of  property.  Such  are  some 
material  aspects  of  the  life  of  the  people  who  were  pitted  against  Great 
Britain  in  the  Revolution. 

The  disparity  of  members,  wealth,  military  and  naval  armaments, 
etc. ,  is  too  obvious  to  call  for  more  than  mention.  True,  the  ocean 
lay  between  the  two  combatants,  and  there  were  no  steamships  in 
those  days;  but  ''fair  Britannia  ruled  the  wave"  then  as  now,  and  the 
wide  bays  and  deep  mouthed  rivers  occurring  at  frequent  intervals  en- 
abled her  ships  almost  literally  to  sweep  the  centers  of  population  and 
wealth  with  their  broadsides.  It  is  remarkable  that  almost  all  the  im- 
portant towns  were  at  one  time  or  another  in  the  hands  of  the  British, 
but  the  country  was  not  conquered  because  its  heart  and  life  did  not 
lie  in  the  towns  and  cities.  I  can  only  mention  the  long  and  stren- 
uous battle  with  Nature  involved  in  the  struggle  for  existence  and  for 
growth,  and  the  vigorous  discipline  in  arms,  now  found  so  valuable, 
gained  in  the, French  and  Indian  wars. 

Revolutionary  statistics  are  most  meagre  and  unsatisfactory.  Still 
we  know  that  232,000  men  served,  first  and  last,  in  the  Continental 
army,  and  56,000  militia  for  longer  or  shorter  periods.  These  num- 
bers are  about  equal  to  those  that  Ohio  sent  to  the  army  in  the  civil  war. 
But  a  naturalist,  desiring  to  study  a  large  leaf  or  a  section  of  a  tree,  will 
not  take  it  all  at  once ;  he  will  put  one  minute  part  after  another  under  a 
microscope  of  high  magnifying  power,  until  he  has  accomplished  his 
purpose.  So  if  one  wishes  to  know  what  freedom  and  independence 
cost,  he  should  not  be  content  with  reading  the  stately  pages  of  Ban- 
croft ;  let  him  also  read  the  Revolutionary  chapter  of  a  New  England 
township  history,  where  a  small  *  section  of  the  war  will  pass  before 
him.  For  myself,  Rev.  Samuel  Orcutt's  account  of  Torrington,  Conn. , 
in  the  Revolution  threw  a  new  and  brighter  light  on  the  history  of  those 
times.  When  I  saw  the  difficulty  with  which  this  Litchfield  County 
township  raised  its  quotas  for  the  Continental  army — when  I  saw  the 
Connecticut  militia  called  out  five  times  in  a  single  summer — ^when  I 
saw  the  tax-gatherer  sell  the  cow  from  the  pasture  and  the  ox  from  the 
furrow — when  I  saw  the  women  adding  reaping  the  harvest  to  their 
customary  cares — when  I  saw  the  grinding  economy  and  chill  povertj 
that  the  war  caused, — I  thought  I  understood  the  cost  and  the  worth 
of  our  birthright  better  than  before ;  and  then  when  I  saw  the  <^iecr- 
fulness  with  which  these  burdens  were  borne  and  these  sacrifices 
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I  appreciated  better  than  ever  the  souls  that  were  tried  as  well  as  the 
times  that  tried  them. 

Historians  of  the  new  type  are  now  taking  hold  of  the  history  of  our 
country.  They  are  dealing  more  with  the  people  and  with  the  facts 
of  daily  life.  We  have  an  example  in  Mr.  McMaster's  * 'History  of 
the  People  of  the  United  States,"  two  volumes  of  which  have  already 
appeared.  Honorable  mention  should  be  made  also  of  Mr.  Edward 
Eggleston's  admirable  papers  in  '*The  Century,"  such  as  "Social  Life 
in  the  Colonies,"  July,  i885. 


HINTS  FOR  YOUNG  TEACHERS. 


Anna  C.  Bancroft,  in  the  American  Journal  of  Education,  gives  the  follow- 
ing excellent  counsel  to  young  women  entering  upon  the^ork  of  teaching. 

1.  Let  nothing  prevent  you  from  thoroughly  preparing  every  les- 
son— no  matter  how  simple — that  you  are  to  give  next  day.  Never  go 
into  the  school-room  without  knowing  exactly  even  to  details^  what  you 
are  to  do. 

2.  No  matter  what  happens  be  sure  to  keep  your  temper. 

3.  Don't  omit  to  visit  all  families  who  send  children  to  your 
school.  Make  a  friendly  call.  Don't  wait  for  them — and  show  your- 
self really  interested  in  them  and  their  children. 

4.  If  any  trouble  occurs  with  any  child,  or  there  is  danger  of  any 
— best  go  and  see  the  parents  and  get  their  co-operation. 

5.  Don't  be  in  a  hurry  about  punishing,  if  necessary.      Waiting  to 
♦  think  it  over  never  does  any  harm. 

6.  Be  sure  everything  about  your  dress,  desk  and  school-room  is 
always  in  perfect  order. 

7.  Try  to  make  the  room  attractive,  so  that  the  children  will  find 
it  pleasant. 

8.  Remember  always  that  it  is  the  best  interest  of  the  cliildren  and 
school — not  your  own  that  you  are  to  work  for. 

9.  Be  sure  that  you  carry  out  exactly  all  the  directions  you  give. 
Think  well  before  giving  them :  but  then  carry  them  out. 

10.  You  must  be  entirely  and  wholly  and  always  y«j/.  If  not,  you 
will  not  command  respect — and  not  to  have  that,  means  failure. 

11.  Be  z^^rv  careful  in  your  dealings  with  other  teachers  in  the 
town.  Never  give  them  occasion  to  think  that  you  set  yourselves 
above  them.  Be  always  pleasant  and  friendly,  you  can  learn  from 
hem.     If  you  are  working  for  the  schools^  there  can  be  no  jealousy — 
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make  them  welcome  in  your  rooms.     Seek  to  know  them.     You  can 
both  give  and  get  help,  if  you  work  in  the  right  spirit. 

12.  Drts^ perfectly — simply.  Celluloid  collars  and  cuffs  will  save 
washing,  and  be  always  neat  and  clean.  Dress  should  be  plain,  with- 
out much  trimming.  If  it  were  not  for  washing,  I  would  say,  wear 
white  aprons  in  school. 

13.  For  arithmetic  classes.  Do  all  the  examples  yourselves  at 
home  before  the  time ;  then  you  will  know  what  you  are  about,  and 
can  tell  where  the  error  is.     Keep  ahead  of  your  class. 

14.  Talk  over  all  your  difficulties  together. 

15.  Don't  take  any  part  in  ^ny  y'xVis^t  gossip.  Don't  allow  your- 
self to  talk  about  any  one  in  the  village,  unless  you  have  something 
good  to  say. 

16.  Try  to  make  the  cYiiXdxtri  polite  to  each  other  in  school. 

17.  Try  the  plan  of  having  a  school  housekeeper  for  each  day. 
Try  to  get  the  children  to  feel  interested  themselves  in  keeping  every- 
thing neat  and  in  order. 

18.  Don't  be  afraid  to  say,  ^^I don* i know ^'^ — ^if  you  don't. 

19.  If  you  have  made  a  false  statement  about  anything  in  a  lesson 
— don't  be  afraid  to  acknowledge  it. 

20.  Correct  all  errors  in  English  speaking  that  you  notice. 


INSTRUCTION  IN  ENGLISH. 


BY  W,  W.  GIST. 

Thousands  of  teachers  are  trying  to  teach  ' 'grammar"  who  have  no 
clear  idea  of  what  they  should  strive  to  accomplish.  Most  of  the  time 
is  spent  in  parsing,  the  pupils  see  no  practical  advantage  in  such  ex- 
ercises, the  work  is  irksome,  and  the  study  of  the  English  language 
becomes  distasteful.  On  the  other  hand,  when  a  teacher  has  a  true 
conception  of  the  object  to  be  attained  and  is  fitted  for  his  work,  few 
subjects  are  really  so  fascinating  or  so  profitable  as  the  study  of  ooe's 
mother  tongue. 

Let  it  be  kept  clearly  in  mind  that  the  instruction  in  this  branch 
should  be  of  such  a  character  that  the  pupil  will  be  able  to  understand 
the  English  language  and  to  use  it  in  accordance  Mrith  recognized  prin- 
ciples. The  scholarly  Marsh  has  well  stated  the  one  object  common 
to  all  in  the  study  of  language : 
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''Among  the  many  ends  which  we  may  propose  to  ourselves  in  the 
study  of  language,  there  is  but  one  which  is  common  and  necessary  to 
every  man.  I  mean  such  a  facility  in  comprehending  and  such  skill 
in  using  his  mother  tongue,  that  he  can  play  well  his  part  in  the  never- 
ceasing  dialogue  which,  whether  between  the  living  and  the  living  or 
the  living  and  the  dead,  whether  breathed  from  the  lips  or  figured 
with  the  pen,  takes  up  so  large  a  part  of  the  life  of  every  one  of  us." 

As  a  general  statement  this  covers  the  ground  exactly.  Let  us  note 
a  few  particulars. 

1.  In  the  first  place  a  pupil  should  be  taught  to  speak  the  language 
correctly.  What  is  more  absurd  than  the  practice  of  allowing  pupils 
to  give  answers  in  the  most  faulty  English  without  correction  ?  The 
common  errors  of  speech  should  be  corrected  and  a  teacher  should 
stimulate  those  about  him  to  use  the  best  language. 

2.  A  pupil  should  be  able  to  read  intelligently,  to  grasp  without 
difficulty  the  meaning  of  a  selection  of  plain  English.  His  ability  to 
do  this  will  depend  largely  upon  his  vocabulary.  While  it  is  true  that 
one's  vocabulary  is  acquired  chiefly  by  noticing  the  connection  in 
which  words  are  used,  it  is  also  true  that  every  student  must  give 
special  attention  to  the  study  of  individual  words,  noting  their  shades 
of  meaning  and  the  distinctions  recognized  by  standard  writers. 

3.  A  pupil  should  be  able  to  read  intelligibly,  to  convey  to  others 
in  a  pleasing  manner  the  meaning  of  a  selection  from  a  standard  au- 
thor. This  is  a  rare  accomplishment  A  good  reader  is  not  one  who 
can  imitate  some  elocutionist  after  weeks  of  drill  on  a  particular  selec- 
tion. He  knows  the  meaning  and  pronunciation  of  words,  grasps  the 
thought  of  the  writer,  and  by  proper  expression  conveys  the  thought 
to  others.  Certainly  no  accurate  student  of  English  fails  to  make  a 
careful  study  of  pronunciation.  A  knowledge  of  the  common  diacrit- 
ical marks  is  a  great  aid  to  one  making  constant  use  of  a  dictionary, 
and  a  student  should  be  familiar  with  them. 

4.  A  student  should  be  able  to  write  plain,  correct  English,  with 
due  attention  to  spelling,  penmanship,  punctuation,  capitals,  para- 
graphing, clearness  of  expression,  and  accuracy  in  the  use  of  words. 
It  is  a  lamentable  fact  that  many  graduates  of  high  schools  and  colleges 
are  not  able  to  write  a  creditable  letter.  It  is  the  uniform  testimony 
of  journalists  that  few  manuscripts  are  received  that  can  be  placed  in 
the  hands  of  a  compositor  without  correction.  Any  one  who  has  an 
extensive  correspondence  with  ministers,  lawyers  and  other  profession- 
al men,  who  are  regarded  as  leaders  of  society,  is  astonished  to  find 
so  many  glaring  mistakes. 

Not  long  since  I  was  called  upon  to  examine  a  class  of  teachers.    I 
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wished  to  test  their  ability  to  express  their  thoughts  on  paper,  and  re- 
quired them  to  write  a  sketch  of  one  of  the  presidents,  permitting  each 
one  to  make  his  own  selection.  The  following  essay  was  written  by  a 
teacher  who  holds  a  first-class  certificate : 

''James  K.  Polk  was  inaugurated  March  4,  1849.  Calhoun  elected 
vicepresident  it  was  the  triumph  of  the  Democratic  party,  the  most 
important  event  during  this  adminbtration,  was  the  Mexican  war.  the 
annexation  of  Texas  Mexico  claimed  to  belong  to  Texas  it  was  settled 
and,  Texas  was  admitted  into  union." 

The  following  essay  on  Lincoln  was  written  by  another  aspirant  for 
a  teacher's  certificate : 

''He  was  a  native  of  Kentucky  and  was  a  railsplitter  by  trade,  he 
was  serving  his  second  term  and  was  shot  by  Booth  April  15  186 1  and 
died  in  a  short  time.  He  was  a  democrate  and  a  very  good  president." 

The  two  essays  are  given  in  full.  Of  course  such  teachers  do  harm 
when  they  attempt  to  teach  the  English  language. —  WesUm  Journal 
of  Education, 


CORPORAL  PUNISHMENT. 


SUPT.  H.  M.  JAMES,  OMAHA,  NEB. 

In  a  recent  number  of  one  of  the  New  York  dailies  appeared  the 
following : 

"The  time  has  long  since  gone  by  when  public  opinion  will  tolerate 
whipping  as  a  means  of  discipline  for  refractory  pupils.  If  a  scholar 
is  so  bad  as  to  be  impervious  to  such  moral  corrections  as  a  teacher 
may  properly  apply,  his  place  is  not  in  the  school  with  decent  boys 
and  girls  who  go  there  to  learn,  but  in  the  house  of  correction.  Whip- 
ping is  certainly  out  of  place  now  in  the  city  school-room,  where 
teachers  are  neither  jailors  nor  authorized  guardians." 

This  is  very  different  doctrine  from  that  heard  by  some  of  us  when 
we  were  boys.  There  are  schoolmasters  still  surviving  who  have 
known  what  it  was  to  compel  obedience — to  make  rules  and  enforce 
them.  A  generation  ago  no  one  questioned  the  projMiety  of  employ- 
ing an  able-bodied  man  for  the  winter  school.  Then  all  the  short- 
comings of  the  young  were  visited  with  punishment.  So  common  were 
these  occurrences  that  the  boy  who  went  through  school  without  a  flog- 
ging from  the  master  was  not  looked  upon  as  a  boy  of  special  promise, 
bnt  was  regarded  as  a  sort  of  a  girl  among  the  boys,  quite  wanting  in 
the  spirit  of  a  hero.     Those  were  times  of  authority.     It  was  an  eye 
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for  an  eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a  tooth.  Public  opinion  not  only  sustained 
the  use  of  the  rod,  but  scores  of  other  punishments  much  less  justifi- 
able. And  instead  of  the  parents  entering  a  protest,  the  most  of  them 
stood  ready  to  duplicate  the  punishment  at  home. 

But  the  times  have  certainly  changed.  We  do  not  hold  the  same 
notions  regarding  punishment  that  our  fathers  held.  How  gently  in 
these  days  the  law  handles  criminals !  Burglars  and  highwa3rmen, 
while  under  arrest,  receive  better  treatment  than  they  ever  knew  be- 
fore. When  tried,  if  any  possible  means  of  acquitting  them  can  be 
found,  they  are  set  at  liberty.  Reformation  is  more  prominent  than 
punishment  in  the  administration  of  justice.  New  theories  have  come 
to  prevail  with  regard  to  God's  attitude  toward  sinners,  as  many  of 
the  new  systems  of  theology  attest.  Divine  love  has  come  to  be  the 
preachers'  theme  far  more  frequently  than  divine  wrath — the  gospel 
rather  than  the  law.  In  the  treatment  of  children  this  change  of  opin- 
ion is  very  marked.  Parents  no  longer  punish  their  children  at  home 
because  they  were  punished  at  school.  They  are  more  likely  to  call 
the. teacher  to  account,  or  make  complaint  to  the  board  of  education, 
or  to  the  local  editor.  The  better  classes  are  rarely  willing  to  have 
their  children  punished  at  school.  In  many  schools  the  use  of  the  rod 
is  prohibited,  and  nowhere  does  it  hold  sway  as  it  did  a  generation 
ago. 

The  ancient  schoolmaster  does  not  look  upon  this  change  with  favor, 
and  many  other  teachers  hear  of  the  old  times  when  a  ''word  and  a 
blow"  was  the  rule,  and  imagine  it  the  golden  age  of  school  govern- 
ment, supposing  that  with  frequent  and  energetic  punishment  disci- 
pline must  have  been  easier,  and  the  work  of  the  teacher  more  effect- 
ive  than   it  is  to-day.     But  two  inquiries  are  pertinent  at  this  point : 

First,  does  the  wholesale  use  of  the  rod  in  school  tend  to  produce 
superior  results?  Is  good  behavior,  or  perfect  scholarship  or  high 
character  any  more  likely  to  be  secured  in  schools  in  which  the  disci- 
pline is  severe  than  in  any  other  ?  The  work  of  governing  occupied 
far  more  time  forty  years  ago  than  it  does  to-day,  and  there  is  good 
reason  to  l>elieve  that,  notwithstanding  the  frequency  of  punishments, 
schools  were  much  less  orderly  than  they  are  now.  The  theory  that 
virtue  can  be  whipped  into  children  has  long  since  been  discarded.  In 
the  process  of  awakening  a  desire  for  knowledge  and  training  a  child's 
mental  powers,  it  is  difficult  to  see  what  office  the  rod  can  perform. 
And  in  leading  the  young  to  admire  the  beautiful  and  good  and  true, 
so  little  use  is  there  of  punishment  that  thousands  of  teachers,  the  most 
efficient  in  control,  do  not  resort  to  physical  penalties  at  all.     It  is 
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easy  to  find  schools  with  several  hundred  pupils  in  which  not  more 
than  a  dozen  cases  of  corporal  punishment  occur  in  a  whole  year. 

And,  again,  when  the  amount  of  punishment  can  be  so  reduced,  is 
it  not  possible  to  carry  the  reduction  still  further,  and  have  none  at 
all  ?  On  this  question  skillful  teachers  will  not  be  agreed,  much  of 
the  larger  portion  holding  that  in  the  mixture  of  motives  for  correct 
conduct,  the  occasional  use  of  the  rod  gives  a  certain  flavoring  that 
could  not  well  be  omitted.  An  analysis  of  the  ten  or  twenty  cases  of 
punishment  reported  in  a  school  of  six  hundred  pupils  and  a  dozen 
teachers,  is  instructive  at  this  point  of  this  discussion.  It  will  usually 
be  found  that  the  half  of  the  teachers  who  have  the  best  control,  report 
much  less  than  half  of  these  cases.  The  greatest  part  of  the  punishing 
is  done  by  those  weak  in  discipline.  The  very  best  teacher  has  no 
cases  at  all ;  the  very  worst  has  many.  Now  what  influence  Miss  A., 
without  experience  or  skill,  who  has  punished  every  month  of  the 
year,  has  exerted  on  her  own  school  or  on  the  other  schools  in  the 
building,  is  an  interesting  question.  Miss  B.,  who  has  more  tact  than 
Miss  A.,  punished  once  in  November  and  once  in  May.  Is  it  this 
that  has  maintained  her  authority,  and  have  these  two  acts  contributed 
to  the  law-abiding  sentiment  of  the  building  ?  Or  could  she  have  done 
more  in  the  same  direction  by  managing  these  two  cases  differently  ? 
Miss  C.  and  Miss  D.  have  both  experience  and  skill.  They  have  had 
excellent  schools,  but  have  had  no  corporal  punishment.  Is  it  likely 
that  their  schools  would  have  been  any  better  if  they  had  used  the  rod 
occasionally,  or  any  worse  if  Misses  A.  and  B.  had  used  it  less  ?  A 
certain  school  of  five  hundred  pupils  had  one  case  of  corporal  punish- 
ment in  a  year.  The  last  month  a  neglected  waif  in  the  lowest  class 
was  mildly  whipped  for  stubborn  disobedience.  Is  it  probable  that 
this  was  the  crucial  test  of  authority  in  that  school,  and  not  only  the 
discipline  of  this  room,  but  the  other  eight  rooms  in  the  building  would 
have  weakened  had  some  other  corrective  measure  been  employed  ? 
Or  was  this  like  leaven  in  a  loaf,  the  influence  of  which  was  felt 
throughout  the  entire  school  ? 

Whether  schools  are  governed  with  little  or  much  punishment  must 
depend  largely  on  the  superintendent  In  advising  the  teacher,  in  dis- 
posing of  cases  referred  to  him,  and  in  many  other  ways,  he  has  op- 
portunity to  exert  an  influence  on  the  government  and  discipline  of 
the  schools  that  will  make  punishment  rare  or  common,  in  proportion 
to  his  own  ability  or  incapacity  as  an  administrator.  It  is  never  cred- 
itable to  him  if  punishment  is  a  matter  of  frequent  occurrence. 

Certain  advantages  would  follow  if  corporal  punishment  were  pos- 
itively interdicted  in  the  schools. 
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1.  While  the  schools  might  sometimes  lose  a  good  teacher,  they 
would  rarely  do  so.  They  would,  however,  be  relieved  of  many 
schoolmasters  of  the  Squeers  pattern.  '*Give  me  a  whip,"  says  Prof. 
Whackera,  "and  I  will  show  you  a  school."  His  only  ideal  of  a 
school  is  one  in  which  discipline  abounds. 

2.  A  school  governed  without  the  rod  is  unquestionably  better  gov- 
erned than  when  physical  force  is  used.  When  the  incentive  to  good 
conduct  is  only  the  fear  of  punishment,  the  life  is  on  a  very  low  moral 
plane.  Stringent  police  regulations  may  make  property  secure,  but 
no  police  force  contributes  to  the  moral  training  of  a  community.  And 
if  a  teacher  can  make  her  pupils  love  virtue  for  its  own  sake,  without 
thought  of  penalties,  her  power  as  a  character  builder  is  inestimable. 

3.  The  calling  of  the  teacher  is  exalted  when  he  ceases  to  be  re- 
garded as  the  "apostle  of  the  burch."  These  little  allusions  to  the 
teacher's  occupation,  though  made  in  pleasantry,  area  disgrace  to  our 
profession.  Why  should  the  teacher  alone  of  all  persons  who  deal 
with  children,  be  expected  to  flog  the  incorrigible  ?  Our  vocation  will 
be  held  in  higher  esteem  when  we  are  not  subjected  to  this  indignity. 

4.  And,  lastly,  the  abolition  of  the  rod  would  adapt  the  practices 
of  the  schools  to  the  most  enlightened  public  opinion  of  the  day. 
There  is  a  strong  sentiment  among  the  better  classes  of  society  that  in- 
sists that  parents  alone  should  be  allowed  to  inflict  corporal  punish- 
ment on  their  children.  This  prejudice  is  so  strong  that  the  teacher 
who  uses  the  rod  is  liable  to  be  involved  in  frequent  wranglings  and 
difficulties  with  parents.  He  is  less  likely  to  secure  the  sympathy  and 
support  of  the  school,  and  the  co-operation  of  the  parents,  than  the 
one  who  can  govern  a  school  without  resorting  to  corporal  punish- 
ment.—  Western  School  Journal. 
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BY  MISS  EMMA  JONES. 

The  teacher  has  great  responsibilities,  if  conscientious  in  the  per- 
formance of  his  duties.  Too  often  he  thinks  only  of  those  brilliant 
scholars  whose  success  he  hopes  will  add  to  his  fame,  and  whose  les- 
sons will  reflect  credit  upon  the  instructor. 

The  teacher  assiduous  to  do  his  whole  duty  with  the  children  in- 
trusted to  him,  will  find  the  especial  capacity  which  each  may  have 
and  strive  to  develop  it.     It  must  be  remembered  in  all  our  education 
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that  the  child  has  two  natures,  both  inseparably  connected,  viz :  the 
body  and  the  mind.  If  these  be  neglected  by  educating  the  one  and 
not  the  other,  the  whole  being  will  suffer — ^not  only  the  corporeal,  but 
the  mental  and  moral. 

Good  health  and  strength  of  body  are  necessary  to  study.  Hence 
the  necessity  of  fresh  air  and  restful  exercise.  Without  it  all  the  or- 
ganic functions  of  the  body  are  impeded  in  their  action  and  as  a  con- 
sequence the  vital  forces  are  diminished.  The  mind  must  not  be  re- 
freshed by  the  ruin  of  the  body.  In  many  of  our  best  taught  schools 
the  physical  education  is  too  nearly  neglected  for  the  mental. 

Very  recently  is  it,  indeed,  that  the  idea  that  some  relaxation  from 
constant  toil  was  necessary  for  strength  of  body  or  mind  of  the  little 
ones.  Centuries  ago  it  .was  written,  ^* Apollo ^  non  semper  tendis arcum^^^ 
but  more  modern  philosophy  has  said,  ''that  all  work  and  no  play 
would  make  Jack  a  dull  boy,"  but  practically  these  teachings  were 
forgotten.  Perhaps  the  influence  of  monastic  discipline  had  no  little 
to  do  with  forming  the  habits  of  the  world.  The  silent  influence  ex- 
cited by  a  whole  regiment  of  lazy  monks,  who,  although  they  rarely 
ever  did  anything  beneficial,  yet  pretended  to  be  always  engaged  in 
some  praise-worthy  occupation,  had  a  pernicious  influence.  They 
kept  a  sharp  lookout  that  every  one  else  was  most  actively  employed. 
They  frowned  upon  all  amusements.  Even  Protestant  ministers  im- 
bibed, to  a  considerable  extent,  these  notions.  A  divinity  student, 
until  the  last  few  years,  would  not  dare  to  engage  in  a  game  of  ball,  or 
ride  a  horse  faster  than  a  most  solemn  trot.  Fortunately  there  came  a 
time,  when  in  every  respect,  a  change  came  over  the  feelings  and 
judgment bf  the  intelligent  part  of  the  community.  It  has  been  dis- 
covered that  some  relaxation  is  necessary.  In  every  well  regulated 
school,  pupils  are  allowed  to  employ  a  part  of  the  time  in  resting.  No 
lengthy  argument  is  needed  that  exercise  must  be  indulged  in  by  little 
people,  else  the  health  will  soon  become  impaired.  The  usual  school 
hours  for  pupils  of  the  fourth  grade  and  those  more  advanced  are  not 
generally  too  long.  It  is  said  by  one  of  our  most  eminent  Hoosier 
physicians,  that  pupils  of  the  first  year  should  not  be  confined  in 
school  more  than  two  hours  a  day.  Pupils  of  the  second  grade  should 
not  exceed  three  hours  a  day,  while  from  one-third  to  one-half  of  that 
time  should  be  spent  in  play,  singing,  or  making  pictures  on  the  slate. 

A  sound  mind  can  only  be  found  in  connection  with  a  sound  body. 
A  weak  or  diseased  body  affects  the  mind  and  a  weak  or  diseased 
mind  affects  the  body.  A  sound  body  cannot  be  had  without  proper 
exercise.  Small  children  should  not  be  kept  at  any  occupation  more 
than  ten  or  fifteen  minutes  without  rest  or  change  of  position  or  occu* 
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pation.  It  may  seem  as  if  the  resting  took  up  so  much  valuable  time, 
that,  as  I  have  heard  teachers  say,  ''I  cannot  spare  so  much  valuable 
time  from  lessons.  We  will  get  behind/'  It  will  pay  you  to  make 
the  trial  for  the  first  three  months  of  your  next  school  year. 

Take  from  children  a  proper  amount  of  fresh  air  and  restful  exercise 
— amusements — and  you  will  have  a  puny,  white  faced,  nervous  little 
being.  Let  a  pupil  spend  all  his  energies  over  his  books,  and  the  vi- 
tality drawn  from  the  body  to  nourish  the  great  intellectual  force,  will 
in  time,  dwindle  and  dwarf  the  body.  The  nervous  system  is  strained 
to  the  uttermost,  reaction  must  come.  Excessive  stimulation  will 
certainly  result  in  excessive  exhaustion.  The  brain  that  has  been  so 
ceaselessly  driven,  ceases  to  act ;  it  becomes  incapable  of  any  contin- 
ued exertion ;  spasms,  convulsions,  or  complete  inability  will  follow. 
Exhaustion  will  not  be  of  the  nervous  and  mental  energies  alone,  but 
the  digestive  organs  will  S3rmpathize ;  the  ailments  will  be  difficult  and 
many.     Muscular  forces  will  give  way  to  general  prostration. 

When  children  work — study — they  should  bend  all  their  energies  in 
that  one  direction — ^play  and  work  should  not  be  mingled.  ''Work 
while  we  work,  play  while  we  play,"  is  a  good  motto.  The  young  of  all 
animals  are  fond  of  play.  Children  at  home  and  at  school  must  be 
allowed  to  play.  Its  gratification  is  necessary  to  health,  strength,  in- 
tellectual and  moral  development  The  exercise  and  rest  of  the  phys- 
ical, renews  the  mental  powers.  ''Only  a  whole  man  is  capacitated 
to  perform  in  the  best  manner  the  tasks  of  life.  Exercise  toughens 
the  muscles,  hurries  the  blood  with  its  freight  of  rich  nutriment  through 
the  arteries,  enlarges  the  lungs,  and  invigorates  the  whole  system. 
What  length  of  hair  was  to  Samson,  exercise  is  to  common  men." 
The  development  of  the  brain  is  much  less  important  than  the  devel- 
opment of  the  body,  yet,  judging  from  the  practice  of  some  teachers, 
as  well  as  some  parents,  the  brain  is  the  all  important  factor.  Of  what 
value  is  a  fine  intellect,  without  health  and  strength  to  make  it  of 
practical  usc?—JEdiuaiionai  Weekly. 


WISE  TEACHING. 


At  the  foundation  of  all  instruction  is  this  principle  :  "To  train  up 
a  child  in  the  way  he  should  go,  yon  must  walk  \t  it  yourself  .*^  You 
must  ever  be  exemplars  as  well  as  teachers.  To  n^ake  othe|rs  true,  you 
must  be  true  yourselves ;  to  make  others  wise  you  must  be  wise.  If 
you  preach  temperance  and  practice  drunkenness,  no  on^  will  heed 
you,  f 
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There  are  two  classes  of  teachers  that  I  observe:  One  class  is  pe- 
dantic, pompous,  self-contained,  magisterial.  When  he  stands  before 
children  he  fills  them  with  awe,  instead  of  playing  on  their  heart-string 
by  the  mighty  power  of  love.  Such  teaching  has  few  results.  The 
child  looks  up  with  awe ;  the  little  delicate  tendrils  of  his  infant  mind 
cannot  reach  up  and  grasp  instruction  from  such  a  teacher. 

The  second  class  of  teachers  brings  sunshine  into  the  school-room. 
Children  turn  to  them  as  flowers  to  the  light.  There  is  an  atmosphere 
of  sunshine  around  such  a  teacher.  His  own  light  attracts  all  to  him 
for  their  good  and  growth. 

Above  all  things,  teach  children  what  their  life  is.  It  is  not  breath- 
ing, moving,  playing,  sleeping,  simply.  Lifeisabatde.  All  thought- 
ful people  see  it  so.  A  battle  between  good  and  evil,  from  childhood. 
Good  influences,  drawing  us  up  toward  the  divine ;  bad  influences, 
drawing  us  down  to  the  brute.  Midway  we  stand,  between  the  divine 
and  the  brute.  How  to  cultivate  the  good  side  of  our  nature  is  the 
greatest  lesson  to  teach.  Teach  children  that  they  lead  these  two 
lives — the  life  without  and  the  life  within ;  and  that  the  inside  must 
be  pure  in  the  sight  of  God,  as  well  as  the  outside  in  the  sight  of  men. 

There  are  five  means  of  learning.  These  are :  Observation, 
Reading,  Conversation,  Memory,  Reflection.  Educators,  sometimes, 
in  their  anxiety  to  secure  a  wide  range  of  studies,  do  not  sufficiently 
impress  upon  their  scholars  the  value  of  memory.  Now  our  memory 
is  one  of  the  most  wonderful  gifts  God  has  bestowed  upon  us,  and  one 
of  the  most  mysterious.  Take  a  tumbler  and  pour  water  into  it ;  by 
and  by  you  can  pour  no*  more,  it  is  full.  It  is  not  so  with  the  mind. 
You  cannot  fill  it  full  of  knowledge  in  a  whole  lifetime.  Pour  in  all 
you  please,  and  it  still  thirsts  for  more.  Remember  this :  ' 'Knowl- 
edge is  not  what  you  learn,  but  what  you  remember."  "It  is  not 
what  you  eat,  but  what  you  digest,  that  makes  you  grow."  '*It  is  not 
the  money  you  handle,  but  that  which  you  keep,  that  makes  you 
rich."  "It  is  not  what  you  study,  but  what  you  remember  and  re- 
flect upon  that  makes  you  learned." 

One  more  suggestion :  Above  all  things  else,  strive  to  fit  the  chil- 
dren in  your  charge  to  be  useful  men  and  women ;  men  and  women 
you  may  be  proud  of  in  after  life.     While  they  are  young,  teach  them 

that  far  above  physical  courage,  which  will  lead  them  to  face  the  can- 
non's mouth — above  wealth,  which  would  give  them  farms  and  houses, 
and  bank^^tocks  anSl  gold — is  moral  courage;  that  courage  by  which 
they  will  ^iand  feaf^ssly,  frankly,  grimly,  for  the  right.  Every  man 
or  womap]^  who  darls  to  stand  for  the  right  when  evil  has  its  legions,  is 
the  true  victor  in  tlus  life,  and  in  the  land  beyond  the  stars. — Scht^ier 
Col/ax.  r 
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FACTORING. 


PRACTICAL  SUGGESTIOnS   FOR  BEGINNERS.       BY  ARNOLD  TOMPKINS. 

1.  Fix  the  distinction  between  prime  and  composite  numbers. 

2.  Require  pupils  to  form  a  table  of  and  to  commit  the  prime  num< 
bers  to  loo. 

This  will  present  the  pupil  from  trying  to  factor  prime  numbers  thus 
far. 

3.  Develop  idea  and  definition  of  factor ;  of  prime  factor ;  of  com- 
posite factor. 

4.  Require  pupils  to  commit  prime  factors  of  composite  numbers 
to  144. 

The  pupil  should  be  able  to  give  these  as  readily  as  he  would  recite 
the  multiplication  table.  Much  patience  will  be  required,  but  it  will 
repay  the  labor.  For,  if  this  be  thoroughly  done,  the  pupil  can  factor 
mentally  most  numbers  to  be  factored.  .  Besides,  this  furnishes  a  good 
means  of  discipline  in  concentration,  and  in  the- power  to  see  the  re- 
lated parts  of  a  number. 

This  step  is  based  on  the  pupil's  knowledge  of  the  multiplication  ta- 
ble, and  his  work  will  be  facilitated  if  he  is  led  to  observe  its  relation 
to  the  table.  Thus :  In  factoring  72,  he  should  think  it  as  8  X  9i 
and  this  again  as2.2.2X3-3-  A  little  practice  of  this  kind  will  en- 
able a  pupil  to  resolve  readily  small  numbers  whose  factors  he  does 
not  remember.  At  the  same  time  he  is  being  trained  to  the  power  of 
complex  conception.  Notice  the  form  of  thought  required  to  con- 
ceive 72  as  8  X  9  And  at  the  same  time  each  of  these  factors  as  com- 
posed of  others. 

5.  Give  much  drill  in  factoring  large  numbers  mentally.  Thus  : 
360  =  10  X  36  =  2.5.  X  a. 2.3.3.  Pupils  should  name  only  the 
final  result,  but  should  be  shown  how  to  reach  it.  The  work  may  be 
graded  thus  in  assigning  it:  100,  no,  120,  130,  140,  etc.,  to  200, 
220,  240,  etc.,  to  300.  300,  310,  320,  etc.,  to  400,  etc.,  to  1,000. 
Miscellaneous  lists  from  board  and  in  book. 

The  pupil  can  now  factor  mentally  three  fourths  of  the  problems 
that  he  will  meet  in  factoring;  in  finding  the  G.  C.  D.  or  L.  C.  M; 
and  has  received  the  severest  drill  in  the  exe^ise  of  attention  and  in 
the  exercise  of  the  power  to  conceive  the  fact6r  relation  of  a  number 
and  its  parts.  Contrast  this  driil  with  the  sleepy,  mechanical  way  of 
factoring  generally  practiced,  and  you  will  h^Ve  op^  point  of  difference 
between  discipline  and  ipstructipn, 
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Why  should  the  pupil  factor  144  thus : 

2  I  144 


2   I  12 

g   I  36 

2   I  18 

3  I  9 


When  by  a  little  mental  effort  (the  very  thing  he  is  in  school  to 
make,)  he  can  see  it  thus:  144  =  12  X  12  =  2.  2.  3.  X  2.  2.  3, 
and  can  state  it  instantly  ?  What  a  gain  in  time  and  strength  and 
what  a  saving  of  chalk ! — Educational  Weekly, 
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BY   JOHN   OGDEN,    WASHINGTON,    D.    C. 

'^  Have  they  come  to  stay  ?"  This  question  was  asked  me,  a  few  days 
ago,  in  Boston,  by  the  editor  of  the  iV.  JS,  JoumcU  of  Education.  The 
answer  may  be  gathered  from  the  following  : 

1.  The  one-week  institute  seems,  both  by  reason  of  the  shortness  of 
the  time  and  the  necessarily  limited  amount  of  instruction  usually 
given,  to  be  inadequate  to  the  wants  of  a  large  number  of  teachers, 
who  look  beyond  the  mere  county  examination  and  the  six  months  or 
year  certificate  for  a  preparation  to  teach.  This  number  is  happily 
growing  larger,  and  the  demands  for  such  are  constantly  increasing. 

2.  Because  the  **  Summer  Institute  of  Science  and  Art  "offers 
better  opportunities  for  the  study  and  review  of  branches  of  learning, 
under  the  direction  of  those  who  have  made  the  departments  they  re- 
spectively represent,  a  specialty.  This  fact,  under  tht  present  order  of 
school  work,  (though  I  don't  strictly  believe  in  specialties,)  is  neverthe- 
less a  great  advantage,  and  one  that  cannot  be  enjoyed  at  the  ordinary 
institute,  even  were  its  time  extended  two,  four,  or  even  six  weeks, 
since  the  necessary  apparatus  and  other  appliances  cannot  ordinarily 
be  got  in  readiness  at  tbe  county  institute.  Other  reasons  will  readily 
suggest  themselves. 

3.  Because  of  the  Constantly  increasing  demands  for  higher  cul- 
ture, and  for  the  study,  'not  only  of  improved  methods,  but  ^e  philos- 
ophy of  methods,  as  we  find  it  developed  in  the  science  of  education. 
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This  subject  is  seldom  approached  in  the  county  institute  farther  than 
brief  and  vague  allusions  to  it,  which  are  often  misleading,  since  the 
science  itself  has  not  yet  taken  definite  shape  in  the  minds  of  many 
of  those  who  assume  to  give  instruction  at  institutes.  The  summer 
schools  can  give  special  attention  to  this,  the  most  important  of  all 
subjects,  since  none  but  experts  are  usually  employed  for  this  branch. 

4.  Because  of  the  excellent  opportunities  most  of  these  schools 
offer  for  the  recreation  and  rest  so  much  needed  by  the  average  teach- 
er. This  is  a  consideration  of  no  small  importance.  The  lives, 
health  and  usefulness  of  many  of  our  best  teachers  are  quietly  yet 
surely  slipping  away  much  faster  than  they  are  aware ;  and  of  this 
they  are  not  apprized,  usually,  until  some  fell  stroke  of  disease  puts 
them  beyond  remedy. 

Only  a  few  weeks  after  I  left  the  city  last  spring,  one  of  the  most 
active  and  promising  teachers  in  the  Franklin  buUding  was  obliged  to 
leave  her  desk,  with  a  severe  pain  in  her  head.  She  never  returned, 
but  sleeps  the  long  sleep  in  the  quiet,  restful  grave. 

I  believe,  therefore,  that  these  summer-recreation  schools  are  de- 
manded ;  and,  like  many  other  things  that  have  been  called  into  ex- 
istence by  our  urgent  and  active  civilization,  '*  they  have  come  to  stay^** 
and  it  only  remains  for  us  to  see  that  they  answer  these  demands. 

They  should  be  established  at  various  prominent  points  throughout 
our  country,  and  be  made  accessible  not  only  to  the  rich,  but  to  the 
poor.  They  should,  and  probably  will,  become  to  the  profession 
what  Chautauqua  is  to  the  literary  and  scientific  world,  not  to  displace 
the  college  and  genuine  normal  school ;  but  to  supplement  them  with 
shorter  and  specific  courses. 

And  if  I  were  asked,  *^  At  what  points  ?"  I  should  name  for  the 
East,  Martha's  Vineyard,  Mass.,  where  already  a  good  foundation  is 
laid  in  buildings,  grounds,  and  a  large  and  able  faculty ;  and  for  the 
middle  North  some  such  place  as  Lakeside,  Ohio,  where  I  believe  a 
beginning  has  already  been  made ;  and  for  the  great  Northwest,  Min- 
netonka,  near  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  offers  superior  advantages  in  the 
way  of  climate,  boating,  fishing,  and  other  sports;  besides,  it  is  in  the 
.  midst  of  one  of  the  most  thriving  and  enterprising  parts  of  our  country. 

Other  places  of  equal  note  and  advantages  could  be  named  for  the 
South  and  Southwest.  Florida  has  already  come  forward  with  its 
''New  Chautauqua''  at  Lake  Funiak,  a  charmed  spot,  where  already 
a  grand  enterprise  of  this  kind  has  been  started,  that  promises  to  rival 
its  renowned  progenitor  in  New  York. 

These  schools  should  combine  rest,  recreation  and  study,  in  about 
equal  proportions.     As  stated  above,  teachers  need  this  every  year,  to 
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counteract  the  enormous  drain  upon  their  energies,  caused,  too  much, 
by  the  monotonous  grind  of  their  every  day  duties,  which,  unfortu- 
nately, has  become  the  bane  of  our  school  system. 

Many  teachers  feel  this,  and  resolve  to  "read  up  "  or  review  other 
studies,  in  order  to  "keep  out  of  the  ruts."  But  their  fagged  ener- 
gies fail  them.  To  summarize  in  this  matter,  there  are  three  general 
conditions  necessary  to  the  teacher's  rest  and  recreation,  and  these 
things  agree  in  one : 

1.  There  must  be  absence  from  the  surroundings  where  the  labor 
or  worry  has  been  going  on,  or  where  the  teacher  has  grown  weary  or 
fatigued ;  and  we  must  distinguish  between  these  two  states  of  the 
mind  and  body.  The  first  results  from  the  want  of  congenial  work, 
and  the  second  from  overwork.  This  absence  is  necessary,  because 
the  mind  readily  sinks  into  unhealthy  moods  and  recalls  the  worry  of 
the  past,  when  confronted  continually  by  the  scenes  and  surroundings 
surcharged  with  sources  of  weariness  or  fatigue.  This  defeats  the 
prime  purpose  of  rest  or  recreation.  The  mind  must  be  lifted  into 
new  scenes  and  fresh  surroundings,  that  it  may  forget  the  disagreeable 
past,  and  revel  in  present  or  prospective  joy,  in  order  to  be  truly  re- 
freshed. 

2.  The  line  of  thought  must  be  changed^  not  stopped.  To  cease 
entirely  from  thought  is  not  to  rest,  or  recruit,  but  to  rust,  or  die.  The 
mind  seldom  or  never  ceases  to  act,  except  in  sleep,  and  even  that  is 
quite  doubtful ;  and  it  would  seldom  or  never  tire,  if  proper  variety 
were  given  to  its  activities ;  and  the  bodily  vigor  so  necessary  to  effec- 
tive work  is  never  better  than  when  the  mind  is  healthily  active. 
Many,  therefore,  mistake  these  conditions,  and  vainly  strive  to  recruit 
by  doing  nothing  at  all;  or  by  tr3dng  to  do  nothing,  and  to  think 
nothing.  This  is  a  fatal  mistake,  sure  to  result  in  defeat ;  for  if  these 
persons  would  but  take  the  trouble  to  note  their  mental  states,  they 
would  find  that  their  minds,  under  these  circumstances,  are  all  the 
time  busy,  and  usually  upon  the  topics  that  have  caused  the  weariness 
or  the  fatigue.  Hence,  they  are  not  relieved,  but  sometimes  made 
worse. 

The  mind,  therefore,  needs  but  a  change  in  its  direction  of  thought 
in  order  to  rest  and  recruit  its  energies.  This  is  its  law,  and  the  grand 
secret  of  rest,  so  far  as  its  waking  moments  are  concerned. 

3.  There  must  be  agreeable  bodily  exercise.  The  body,  like  the 
mind  that  governs  it,  soon  reacts  upon  its  own  energies,  unless  fur- 
nished with  some  healthy  exercise,  because  exercise  is  its  law.  When 
once  it  has  recovered  from  any  over-exertion  or  fatigue,  it  begins  at 
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once  to  look  about  for  something  to  do,  to  prevent  the  opposite  ex- 
treme, weariness  or  ennui. 

Hard  physical  toil  alone  will  seldom  rest  the  mind.  There  must  be 
associated  with  it  some  pleasurable  amusements,  some  exciting  mental 
cause,  to  give  healthy  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  thus  to  cause  rapid 
removals  and  deposits  in  the  body,  and  thus  also  to  cause  a  craving 
for  food.     The  appetite  will  not  usually  need  other  stimulants. 

Now  all  these  conditions  are  met  in  most  of  our  summer  schools, 
especially  those  organized  and  conducted  on  the  right  plan.  Take 
the  one  at  Cottage  City,  Martha's  Vineyard,  for  instance.  Here  the 
surroundings,  in  the  way  of  ocean  scenery  and  landscape,  are  pecu- 
liarly desirable.  A  beautiful  city  of  some  three  or  four  thousand  peo* 
pie,  situated  on  one  of  the  most  beautiful  bays,  or  rather  surrounded 
by  several  of  them,  and  composed  of  neat  cottages  among  the  native 
trees,  and  on  the  bluffs,  all  provided  with  abundant  concrete  walks 
and  streets,  in  the  most  fantastic  irregularity,  with  here  and  there  a 
circle  of  shrubbery  and  flowers,  or  a  beautiful  park ;  and,  lasdy,  two 
immense  pavilions,  similar  to  the  great  amphitheater  at  Chautauqua. 
These  last  are  respectively  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Baptist  and 
Methodist  camp-meetings^  the  former  having  just  celebrated  its  fiftieth 
anniversary.  These  attract  thousands  of  people  here  yearly.  Be- 
sides these,  there  are  some  good  accommodations  for  sea-bathing,  in 
fact,  some  of  the  best  on  the  Atlantic  coast.  All  these  things,  togeth- 
er with  the  boating,  fishing,  and  the  daily  and  weekly  excursions  to 
some  of  the  most  noted  points,  as  to  Katama  for  the  noted  ''clam 
bakes ;"  "  South  Beach,"  for  the  wild  sea  waves  upon  the  coast ;  '*Gay 
Head,"  noted  for  its  peculiar  clay  and  pottery,  and  for  one  of  the 
best  lighthouses  on  the  coast;  Vineyard  Haven,  Nantucket,  and  Pen- 
ikese,  all  of  which  points  we  visited  during  our  seven  weeks  sojourn 
here,  which  proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  profitable  in  discovery  and 
health  we  ever  enjoyed. 

Penikese,  it  wiU  be  remembered,  is  noted  as  the  island  selected  by 
(or  rather  selected  for  him)  the  greatest  of  American  teachers,  (for 
America  claims  him,)  Louis  Agassiz,  as  the  location  for  his  ''  School 
of  Science."  The  buildings  erected  for  its  accommodation,  large  and 
commodious,  are  fast  crumbling  away.  They  are  guarded  by  one 
lonely  man,  who  bears  evident  marks  of  the  hermit.  The  island  con- 
tains some  five  or  six  hundred  acres  of  land,  of  the  wildest  and  most 
desolate  appearance  imaginable.  Nothing  is  to  be  seen  but  the  broad 
expanse  of  water,  the  coast  of  the  main  land,  and  the  numerous 
islands  interspersed  here  and  there.  A  few  sheep  were  nibbling  the 
scanty  grass  that  grew  among   the  rocks  and  the  island  seems  to  be 
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the  favorite  resting  place  for  sea  mews  and  gulls,  thousands  of  which 
fiew  screaming  over  our  heads,  and  only  seemed  to  add  to  the  loneli- 
ness of  the  place.  The  island  and  its  buildings  still  belong,  I  am  told, 
to  the  Anderson  heirs,  and  seem  destined  soon  to  pass  into  forgetful- 
ness. 

This  is  a  sad  picture  to  contemplate ;  and  I  cannot  but  regard  it  as 
a  great  mistake  into  which  the  noble-hearted-and-headed  man  was  led 
by  parties  that  wished  to  profit  by  his  extraordinary  merit,  not  unlike 
the  case  of  our  lamented  Grant,  the  world's  greatest  hero,  who,  like 
Samson  of  old,  did  more  in  his  death  than  in  all  his  life. 

Through  these  vacant  halls,  as  we  passed  thoughtfully  along,  we  saw 
many  evidences  of  the  great  man's  wisdom  and  skill,  among  which 
were  blackboard  sketches  of  lessons,  mapped  out  by  his  own  hand,  as 
he  gave  them  to  his  listening  and  admiring  pupils,  one  could  almost 
see  him  present,  at  the  board,  and  catch  the  enthusiasm  that  beamed 
from  that  noble  face,  and  rang  in  his  eloquent  words.  But  he  has 
gone,  and  left  a  nobler  monument  to  his  memory  than  the  desolate 
isle  of  Penikese.  His  spirit  lingers  in  every  hall  of  learning;  and 
his  noble  example  of  self-sacrifice  will  nerve  many  a  weaker  arm  to 
deeds  of  noble  daring  in  the  cause  of  truth  and  duty. 

But  to  return :  It  seems  that  no  more  fitting  place  could  be  selected 
for  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  school  of  science  and  art,  simi- 
lar, in  many  of  its  features,  to  the  one  attempted  at  Penikese,  than  at 
Cottage  City,  Martha's  Vineyard.  The  place  is  both  historic  and 
beautiful,  possessing  all  the  advantages  for  the  quiet  pursuit  of  learn- 
ing and  health. 

Here  tired  teachers  can  rest  and  recreate,  and  at  the  same  time  they 
can  study  and  review  such  branches  of  science  and  art  as  may  best 
suit  their  tastes  under  the  care  and  direction  of  some  of  our  best 
scientists. 

The  institute  is  regularly  incorporated,  with  a  faculty  of  twenty  or 
twenty-five  noted  teachers,  who  gather  up  their  own  pupils,  and  pur- 
sue their  own  chosen  methods  of  instruction. 

The  department  in  Pedagogy,  including  the  training  class  in  kinder- 
gartening,  this  year,  was  the  largest  in  the  school,  showing  that  teach- 
ers are  not  all  forgetful  of  the  fact  that  this  department  has  claims 
upon  us  far  surpassing  any  and  all  others,  since  it  includes  all  others, 
not  as  an  end,  but  as  a  means,  the  noblest  and  best  that  can 
engage  the  attention  of  mortals,  even  the  development  of  the  souls 
and  bodies  of  men.  This  department,  as  it  represents  art,  is  based 
upon  the  science  of  human  nature,  or  Psycho-physiology,  and  com- 
mends itself  to  the  consideration  of  every  teacher  in  the  land.     And 
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if  they  could  do  nothing  more  in  these  summer  schools  than  to  study 
this  greatest  of  all  sciences,  and  to  practice,  in  its  higher  forms  this 
greatest  of  all  arts,  in  connection  with  their  needed  recreations,  it 
would  amply  repay  them  in  richer  thought,  lengthened  lives,  and 
greater  usefulness.     Try  it,  next  year. 


NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 

A   LETTER. 

My  Dear  Mr,  Findley : — While  looking  somewhat  aimlessly  over 
back  numbers  of  the  Monthly,  my  eye  caught  the  heading  of  an  ed- 
itorial in  the  January  number,  1884,  namely,  "Greene  County." 
Happening  to  remember  that  you  did  your  first  teaching  in  this 
county,  I  read  the  article.  I  had  doubtless  read  it  before,  but  with 
little  interest.     To-day  it  had  a  new  interest  to  me. 

You  may  not  recall  the  editorial  at  aU.  It  was  a  brief  sketch  of 
your  early  experience  as  a  schoolmaster.  Why  is  it  that  I  to-day  read 
with  keen  interest  what  two  years  ago  I  passed  over  indifferently  ? 
Personal  acquaintance,  recently  made,  with  the  author,  has  awakened 
this  new  interest.  Is  there  not  a  hint  here  for  us  in  our  work  ?  Ought 
we  not  to  cultivate  a  closer  acquaintance  with  our  pupils,  and  thus  in- 
crease our  sympathy  with  them  and  theirs  with  us  ? 

I  am  quite  certain  that  I  shall  read  every  thing  that  comes  from 
your  pen  with  keener  relish  because  of  the  brief  acquaintance  and  as- 
sociation of  the  past  week. 

Excuse  this  personal  "effusion."  "Out  of  the  abundance  of  the 
heart  the  mouth  speaketh."        Cordially  yours, 

The  editorial  is  not  forgotten,  nor  are  the  experiences  it  recounts,  though 
the  store  of  pleasant  memories  is  daily  increasini;.  We  are  glad  to  add  the 
writer  of  the  ahove  to  the  long  list  of  good  people  whom  we  count  our  friends. 
We  wish  we  could  know  personally  every  member  of  the  Monthly  family. — Ed. 

ANSWERS. 

Q.  I,  p.  462. — ^We  do  not  know  the  origin  of  force,  nor  do  we  un- 
derstand all  the  forces  that  operate  in  nature.  We  do  not  know  what 
force  or  forces  set  the  planets  in  motion,  nor  what  keeps  them  in  mo- 
tion. By  close  observation  and  study,  some  of  the  laws  of  motion 
have  been  discovered,  but  concerning  the  ultimate  cause  of  motion  we 
can  only  confess  our  ignorance  and  refer  it  to  the  great  First  Cause. 

Newton  explained  the  movements  of  the  planets  by  assuming  the 
existence  of  a  mutual  attraction  and  an  initial  impulse ;  but  with  all 
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deference  to  Newton's  great  learning,  this  seems  like  darkening  coun- 
sel by  words  without  knowledge.  T.  H.  C. 

.  Q  2,  p.  462. — Let  100  per  cent.  =  cost,  then,  100  —  10  =  90  ; 
Now,  10  :  II  \\  90  :  99;  then,  100  —  99  =  i  per  cent.  loss. 

S.  Bloomfield,  Ohio,  S.  W.  J. 

W.  J.  Patterson  gets  same  result  by  a  process  slightly  different. 

Q.  3,  p.  462. — The  History  of  the  U.  S.  begins  at  the  discovery  of 
America  by  Christopher  Columbus.  J.  W.  J. 

With  the  Constitution.  J.  S.  W. 

The  Constitutional  Convention  met  in  Philadelphia,  May  25,  1787, 
and  after  four  months  of  earnest  labor  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  was  completed.     Here  the  history  of  the  United  States  begins. 

S.  M.  L. 

The  history  of  the  United  States,  as  a  separate  country,  begins 
with  the  fight  at  Lexington,  though  the  name  of  the  United  Colonies 
was  kept  up  until  July  4,  1776.  During  this  period  of  more  than  a 
year,  the  colonists  still  claimed  to  be  loyal  subjects  of  the  king,  fight- 
ing only  against  the  attempts  of  Parliament  to  govern  them  by  its  own 
will.  But  as  the  king  refused  to  govern  the  colonies  with  the  aid  of 
their  Congress,  the  Congress  did  all  the  governing  itself,  and  the  col- 
onies became  at  once,  in  reality  a  separate  connXxj.— Johnston^ s  His- 
tory  of  the  United  States. 

Q.  4,  p.  462. — The  Dominical  Letter  for  1810  was  G,  which  was 

also  the  letter  for  the  day  of  the  week   upon  which  July  5  fell ;  that 

day  was  Thursday.  William  Hoover. 

AthenSy   Ohio. 

Q.  5,  p.  462. — Owing  to  the  diffusion  of  light  by  the  earth's  atmos- 
phere, day  does  not  end  completely  at  sunset,  but,  by  observations 
made  for  middle  latitudes,  when  the  sun  is  18^  below  the  horizon.  If 
^^ denote  the  sun's  declination,  /  the  latitude  of  the  observer  and  h  the 
sun's  hour  angle,  these  quantities  are  connected  by  the  equation,  cos 
108®  =  sin  ^  sin  /  +  cos  ^cos  /  cos  h\  showing  that  the  length  of 
twilight  depends  upon  the  declination  of  the  sun  and  the  latitude  of 
the  place.  The  time  of  year  when  twilight  is  shortest  in  any  latitude 
/is  found  by  sin  ^=  —  tan  18**  sin  /.     The  members  of  this  equation 

having  different  signs,  for  a  place  in  the  northern  hemisphere,  the 
shortest  twilight  occurs  in  winter,  or  when  the  sun  is  in  the  south  de- 
clination \  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  longest  twilight  takes  place 
when  the  sun  is  north  of  the  equator,  and  at  the  summer  solstice.  The 
difference  in  the  periods  of  duration  of  twilight  depends  upon  the 
length  of  time  required  for  the  sun  to  attain  a  depression  of  18**  below 
the  horizon.  William  Hooyej^, 

Athens^  O. 
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Q.  6,  p.  462. — The  roaring  noise  in  a  ^sea-shell ^is  caused  by  the 
form  and  polished  surface  of  the*shell,  enabling  it  to  collect  and  re- 
flect the  various  sounds  in  the  vicinity.  C.  R. 

Q.  7,  p.  462. — Let  X  represent  the  length  of  the  'ladder.  Then, 
{x  —  5)»  +  25»  =  x^  ;  from  which,  re  =  65.  ^     W.  W.  C. 

We  have  the  difference  of  two  numbers  (5),  and  the  difference  of 
their  squares  (25*  =  625) ;  hence,'625  -J-  5  =  125,  the  sum  of  the 
numbers;  125  +  5  =  130;  130  -5-  2  =  65,  length  of  ladder. 

J.W.J. 

The  perpendicular  equals  hypotenuse  less  5.  *'.*.  base*  +  (^yP-  — 
5)*  =  hyp. ".  The  hypotenuse  then  is  found  by  adding  to  the  square 
of  the  base  the  square  of  difference  between  hypotenuse  and  perpen- 
dicular and  dividing  the  result  by  twice  the  difference  between  hypot- 
enuse and  ^perpendicular — a  simple  rule  for  solving  such  examples. 

^5^  +  5^  =  65>  the  hypotenuse  or  length  of  ladder. 

To  E.  H.  S. 

Mt  Union,  O. 

Ck)rrectly  solved  also  by  M.  V.,  J.  W.  C,  M.  F.  Andrew,  and  W.  J.  Patterson. 

Q.  8,  p.  462. — In  all  such  problems,  the  number  of  square  feet  left, 
after  taking  out  the  greatest  perfect  square  from  the  given  area,  will 
be  equal  to  the  number  of  linear  feet  in  the  breadth,  and  the  square 
root  of  the  greatest  perfect  square  +  i  will  equal  the  length.  V304 
=  17,  with  remainder  15.  17  +  '  =  ^8,  the  length  of  the  ceiling, 
the  breaddi  being  15,  Experiment  by  adding  2,  3,  4,  etc.,  to  each 
dimension,  and  deduce  rules  for  solution  of  such  problems. 

LucasmUe,  Ohio.  M.  F.  A. 

The  length  of  ceiling  equals  \  its  width,  so  that  if  \  be  removed  by 
a  line  parallels  to  the  end,  a  square  will  remain  with  side  equal  to  pres- 
ent width.  Now,  to  increase  each  dimension  by  i  ft.,  a  strip  i  ft.  wide 
must  be  added  to  end,  another  {  as  long  and  i  ft.  wide  to  the  side, 
and  I  sq.  ft.  at  the  corner.  Then  as  the  ceiling  is  \  of  the  square,  the 
whole  area  will  be  \  of  sq.  -|-  ^  of  a  strip  i  ft.  wide  +  f  of  a  strip  i 
ft.  wide  +  I  sq.  ft.  =  304  sq.  ft. 

Ommitting  the  i  sq.  ft.  at  corner  and  uniting  the  ^  of  a  strip  i  ft. 
wide  and  the  \  of  similar  strip,  we  have  \  of  square  +  ^^  of  a  i  ft. 
strip  of  same  length  =  303  sq.  ft.  \  of  this  quantity  gives  us  the 
square  -|-  ^  of  a  i  ft.  strip ;  but  -'^  of  a  ft.  wide  strip  is  equal  to  a 
strip  of  same  length  ^  of  a  ft.  wide,  or  to  two  strips  of  that  length  W 
of  a  ft.  wide  or  1 1  in.  By  placing  these  two  strips  on  adjacent  sides 
of  the  square  and  adding  121  sq.  in.  to  fill  up  corner,  we  will  have  a 
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new  square  containing  the  \  of  303  sq.  ft.  +  121  sq.  in.  =  36,481 
sq.  in. ;  the  side  therefore  is  ^^^648?=  191.  191  —  11  =  180  in. 
or  15  ft.,  the  side  of  the  original  square,  or  the  width  of  ceiling. 

6  :  5  : ;  X  :  15.     x  =  18  ft.,  the  length.  E.  H.  S. 

Mt  Uniotiy  Ohio. 

1^304  X  2  —  2  =  33,  the  sum  of  length  and  breadth.     Then,  ^ 

of  33  =  18,  the  length ;  and  t\-  of  33  =  15,  the  breadth.        J.  B. 

Five  Points^  Ohio. 

Q.  9,  p.  462. — 14  ounces  is  the  base.     14^  per  cent,  is  gained. 

J.  W.  C. 
To  the  same  effect,  M.  F.  A.,  J.  S.  W.,  and  W.  J.  Patterson.    W.  D.  P.  says, 
incorrectly,  that  16  ounces  is  the  base  and  the  gain  is  12}  per  cent 

Q.  10,  p.  462. — "Next"  is  an  adjective,  used  as  a  noun,  object  of 
*Ho"  understood.     * 'Luxury"  is  a  noun,  object  of  "bequeaths." 

W.  D.  P. 
"Next"  is  a  noun,  indirect  object  of  "bequeaths."  S.  M.  L. 

"Next"  is  an  adjective  in  the  superlative  degree,  modifying  "age" 
understood.     "Luxury"  is  the  direct  object  of  "bequeaths." 

A.  M.  M. 

QUERIES. 

1.  Is  the  greater  strength  and  skill  of  the  right  hand  a  natural  pro- 
vision, or  the  result  of  habit  ?  R.  P. 

2.  Why  is  Australia  said  to  be  the  "land  of  inverted  orders  ?" 

M.  V. 

3.  Would  simple  experiments  in  natural  philosophy  and  chemistry 
be  profitable  and  appropriate  in  ungraded  schools  where  these  subjects 
are  not  regularly  taught  ?  A.  B. 

4.  What  is  the  value  of  calisthenics  as  a  school  exercise  ?  and 
what  system  is  best  adapted  to  country  schools  ?  S.  J.  W. 

5.  What  method  of  teaching  beginners  to  read  is  now  recognized 
as  best,  by  leading  educators  ?  Primary  Teacher. 

6.  At  what  stage  of  a  school  course  should  children  begin  the  use 
of  pen  and  ink  ?  Id. 

7.  Does  a  decimal  fraction  cease  to  be  a  decimal  when  its  denom- 
inator is  written  ?    For  example,  is  X  a  decimal  fraction  ? 

W.  A.  M. 

8.  A  man  bought  a  farm  for  $5,000,  agreeing  to  pay  principal  and 
interest  in  five  equal  annual  instalments.  What  is  the  annual  pay- 
ment, reckoning  interest  at  6  per  cent  ?  B.  F.  F. 

9.  We  were  offered  seats.     Parse  "seats."  C.  E.  B. 

10.  Cease  to  do  evil  and  learn  to  do  well.     Parse  "well." 

R.  E.  D. 

11.  Upwards  of  fifty  houses  were  blown  down.  Give  the  con- 
struction of  words  in  italics.  B.  C. 

12.  There  are  but  three  pennies  in  the  box,  all  told.  Parse  "all 
told."  A.  C.  T. 


EDITORIAL  DEPARTMENT. 


The  MoKTHLT  is  mailed  promptly  before  the  first  day  of  each  month.  In 
most  casesy  it  should  reach  Ohio  subscribers  not  later  than  the  second  or 
third  of  the  m,onth.  Any  subscriber  failing  to  receive  a  number  toithin  a 
few  days  of  the  first  of  the  months  should  give  prompt  notice,  that  another 
copy  may  be  sent 

As  a  general  rule^  the  Monthly  is  sent  to  subscribers  until  ordered  dis- 
continued. 

Bequests  for  change  of  address  should  be  received  before  the  25th  of  the 
month,  and  the  old  as  well  as  the  new  address  should  be  given. 


New  subscribers  have  come  io  so  fast  that  we  can  no  longer  snpply  the  Sep- 
tember number.  We  are  sorry,  not  that  we  have  so  many  new  subscribers, 
but  that  we  did  not  print  a  larger  edition  of  the  September  number.  The  Oc- 
tober issue  is  larger ;  new  subscribers  need  not  hold  back. 


We  want  the  Monthly  to  be  the  exponent  of  all  that  is  best  in  the  educa- 
tional thoujcht  and  methods  of  Ohio  teachers.  To  this  end  we  invite  them  to 
contribute  to  its  pages.  Reports  of  experiments,  bits  of  experience,  short 
practical  illustrations  of  every- day  school  work,  will  be  always  welcome.  In 
thus  helping  others  teachers  will  benefit  themselves. 


The  August  number  of  the  Ohio  Edugatiokal  Monthly  came  promptly  to 
hand  containing  more  than  five  times  the  contents  of  its  ordinary  issue,  being 
the  entire  proceedings  of  the  State  Association  at  Chautauqua,  July  7-9.  It  is 
an  admirable  piece  of  work  in  every  point  of  view,  and  reflects  great  credit 
on  the  Monthly.  No  wonder  Brother  Findley  hurried  home  from  tiie  meet- 
ing. The  association  pays  him  $200,  we  believe,  for  the  work.  The  teachers 
of  Ohio  think  it  pays  to  publish  their  proceedings,  and  it  does. — Intelligence, 

Thanks,  Brother  Yaile,  for  the  compliment ;  but  you  are  mistaken  about  the 

$200.    The  cost  of  the  August  number  was  about  two-and-a-half  times  that  of 

the  regular  issue.    The  association  pays  a  part,  but  not  all  of  the  extra  cost. 


The  movement  to  provide  proper  classification  and  course  of  study  for  the 
rural  schools  is  advancing  slowly  but  surely.  Township  after  township  is  fall- 
ing into  line.  The  teachers  of  Gallia  County,  at  their  last  institute,  appointed 
a  committee  to  prepare  a  course  of  study.  A  similar  movement  in  Miami 
County  is  referred  to  elsewhere  in  this  issue.  We  have  great  faith  in  this 
movement  We  believe  the  country  teachers  of  Ohio  have  it  in  their  power 
to  double  tho  efiBciency  of  the  country  schools  without  additional  legislation, 
though  a  little  legislation  would  be  helpful  What  is  needed  is  intelligent  and 
united  e£fort.  Let  the  teachers  of  each  township  take  counsel  together,  unite 
their  forces,  and  press  onward. 
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"  A  late  writer/'  says  the  editor  of  the  Ohio  Educatioval  Monthly,  "  com- 
pares learners  in  moaern  schools  to  kettles  hnng  at  the  pump- spout — most  of 
them  with  the  lid  on.  The  teachers  are  occupied  in  pumping,  and  there  is  a 
great  splash,  but  most  of  the  kettles  remain  empty."  And  yet  this  is  the  new 
education  which  we  hear  so  much  about  these  days  I  The  fact  that  our  meth- 
ods of  instruction  even  suggest  such  a  comparison  is  deplorable.  **  The 
teachers  are  occupied  in  pumping,"  you  say.  Will  the  editor,  in  the  October 
Monthly,  be  kind  enougn  to  inform  us  who  is  responsible? — Abram  Brown, 
Ohio  Editor  of  Intelligence. 

Who  is  responsible  ?  The  teachers,  of  course,  who  do  the  pumping  and 
splashing  without  first  getting  the  lids  off.  There  is  not  much  about  true  teach- 
ing that  is  like  pumping,  but  teachers  who  persist  in  pumping  (and  a  good 
many  do)  should  first  get  the  lids  off.  The  shut  mind  is  not  receptive ;  little 
can  be  put ^ in  while  the  lid  is  on. 

Better  far  to  let  go  the  pump-handle  and  set  about  training.  Put  the  men- 
tal powers  in  motion  and  the  lids  will  come  off,  and  the  boys  and  girls  will 
soon  learn  to  do  their  own  pumping.  How  do  you  manage  the  pumping  at 
Columbus,  Brother^Brown  ? 


The  Educational  Weekly  (Canada)  enters  a  protest  against  the  prevalent 
practice  of  publishing,  in  connection  with  the  proceedings  of  school  board 
meetings,  the  names  of  all  teachers  who  apply  for  positions.  It  is  claimed 
that  the  practice  accomplishes  no  good,  is  in  bad  taste,  and  should  be  aban- 
doned. When  only  one  of  thirty  applicants  can  be  successful  in  securing  a 
situation,  it  cannot  be  agreeable  to  the  remaining  twenty-nine  to  be  publicly 
advertised  as  ranking,  in  the  estimation  of  the  board,  below  their  successful 
competitor.  And  it  sometimes  happens  that  a  teacher  seeks  to  improve  his 
condition  by  applying  for  a  better  position  than  the  one  he  holds.  The  public 
announcement  of  an  unsuccessful  effort  of  this  kind  is  not  beneficial  to  anj  of 
the  parties  concerned,  certainly  not  to  the  teacher. 

All  this  is  very  true.  The  practice  complained  of  is  in  bad  taste  and  has 
no  compensating  advantages.  But  the  root  of  the  evil  lies  deeper ;  it  has  its 
origin  largely  in  the  willingness  of  teachers  to  scramble  for  places — a  practice 
more  unbecoming  than  that  of  publishing  the  names  of  applicants,  betraying 
a  want  of  delicacy  and  professional  spirit.  The  experienced  teacher  should 
endeavor  to  get  himself  into  the  attitude  of  receiving  rather  than  making  pro- 
posals ;  and  boards  of  education  should  choose  their  teachers  and  invite  them 
to  their  positions.  It  is  disreputable  for  a  lawyer,  a  physician,  or  a  clergyman 
to  make  direct  application  for  employment ;  and  it  ought  to  be  so  for  the 
teacher. 

It  devolves  upon  teachers  to  educate  public  sentiment  in  relation  to  this 
matter.  One  who  has  occupied  a  position  for  one  or  more  terms  should  not 
submit  to  the  humiliation  of  being  compelled  to  make  formal  application,  be- 
fore he  can  be  employed  for  another  term.  Some  boards  of  education  have  so 
little  sense  of  the  fitness  of  things  as  to  require  this.  We  have  known  cases 
of  town  boards  advertising  for  an  entire  corps  of  teachers,  though  none  of  the 
old  teachers  had  given  any  intimation  of  a  purpose  to  retire,  the  object  being 
to  induce  competition  and  keep  down  salaries.  The  honorable  and  wise 
course  for  boards  of  education  is  to  fix  salaries,  elect  and  notify  all  the  old 
teachers  they  wish  to  retain,  and  fill  vacancies  with  the  best  material  in  reach. 
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whether  applicants  or  not  Teachers  on  their  part  should  respond  promptly, 
accepting  or  declining;  and  when  an  engagement  is  made  it  should  be  scmp* 
nlously  kept. 

v^  A  case  of  some  interest  concerning  the  nse  of  the  Bible  in  public  schools 
^  has  recently  been  decided  in  Mercer  County,  Pennsylvania.  The  plaintiffs 
claimed  that  the  reading  of  King  James's  version  in  the  schools  was  a  viola- 
tion of  the  State  Constitution,  the  only  correct  English  version  being  the 
Douay  Bible,  and  that  all  others  are  incorrect,  unauthorized,  and  sectarian  in 
character.  Judge  Mehard  held  that  public  schools  are  established,  not  for  re- 
gard to  the  children  as  individuals,  but  as  part  of  an  organized  community. 
They  are  the  outgrowth  of  the  State  policy  for  the  encouragement  of  virtue 
and  the  prevention  of  vice  and  immorality.  The  instruction  to  be  imparted 
includes  the  cultivation  of  morality  as  well  as  the  attainment  of  knowledge 
and  intellectual  culture.  The  morality  which  the  State  deems  it  important  to 
cultivate  must  be  the  morality  which  is  regarded  necessary  for  the  support  of 
the  laws  and  institutions  of  the  State.  This  must  be  the  morality  on  which 
they  are  based,  and  this  is  the  morality  of  the  Bible.  It  follows,  therefore, 
that  the  source  of  that  morality  is  not  ei  eluded,  but  that  the  Bible  may  be 
used  for  the  moral  culture  of  the  pupils  of  the  public  schools.  With  regard 
to  the  plaintiff's  assertions  that  the  highest  ecclesiastical  tribunal  of  the  Ro- 
man Catholic  Church  has  declared  the  King  James  version  to  be  sectarian,  in- 
correct, and  incomplete,  Judge  Mehard  holds  that  the  decisions  of  ecclesiastic- 
al courts  do  not  bind  the  State,  and  that,  as  no  preference  is  given  by  our 
laws  to  any  version,  all  versions  stand  equal  before  the  law,  and  school  direc- 
tors have  power  to  authorize  the  use  of  any  version  in  the  schools. 

Yes ;  but  is  it  wise,  is  it  practicable,  for  school  directors  either  to  vote  the 
Bible  in  or  vote  it  out  ?  If  one  board  may  authorize  it«  use,  a  succeeding 
board  may  forbid  its  use ;  if  a  Protestant  board  may  authorize  the  use  of  the 
King  James  Bible,  a  Catholic  board  may  authorize  the  use  of  the  Douay  Bibley 
and  so  on  to  the  end. 

The  wise  thing  for  school  directors  to  do  about  the  Bible  is  to  let  it  alone. 
It  is  above  human  legislation ;  it  will  take  care  of  itself.  We  have  had  quite 
enough  of  contention  over  this  matter.  And  for  what  have  we  contended  ? 
For  a  mere  form,  an  empty  shell.  All  the  boards  of  education  in  the  universe 
cannot  prevent  an  earnest  teacher  from  carrying  into  his  school  a  heart  full  of 
the  principles  and  spirit  of  the  Bible;  and  of  what  avail  is  the  perfunctory 
reading  of  the  Bible  in  school  by  a  teacher  who  has  not  its  principles  and 
spirit  in  his  heart  ? 


r, 


We  make  the  following  extract  from  the  last  Annual  Report  of  State  Su- 
perintendent E.  E.  Higbee,  of  Pennsylvania,  to  note  the  contrast  between 
Ohio  and  her  sister  State  on  the  east.  Pennsylvania  finds  one  man  in  each 
county  insufficient  to  accomplish  the  needed  supervision ;  the  country  schools 
of  Ohio  are  almost  without  supervision.  How  long  must  Ohio  continue  to 
waste  millions  of  money  annually  on  her  rural  schools,  for  want  of  proper 
supervision  ? 

"  No  matter  has  given  us  more  concern  than  the  inspection  and  supervision 
of  our  schools.    The  field,  including  the  whole  State,  is  that  of  an  empire. 
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Many  coanties  have  become  so  popnlous  as  to  have  quite  oatgrown  the  old 
system  of  inspection.  The  introduction  of  city  and  borough  superintendents 
has  helped  to  bridge  over  for  a  time  the  difficulties,  but,  even  with  their  aid, 
our  present  system  of  county  superintendency  needs  enlargement  to  make  it- 
self properly  felt.  It  is  accomplishing  all  it  can,  and  we  have  no  complaint 
whatever  to  make  against  the  superintendents,  but  we  have  abundant  reasons 
rather  to  admire  their  faithfulness  and  zeal.  Any  one  can  see,  however,  that 
to  spread  the  labor  of  one  man,  no  matter  how  capable  he  may  be,  over  a 
range  of  districts  where  three  or  four  hundred  teachers  are  employed,  must,  of 
necessity,  make  it  very  ihin.  Frequent  visitations,  or  a  thorough  examina- 
tion of  school-rooms  and  grounds  and  appliances,  and  many  other  matters 
which  require  constant  watchfulness,  are  simply  impossible. 

"  What  is  needed— how  much  only  those  familiar  with  school  work  can  tell 
— ^is  that  our  county  superintendents  be  authorized  to  form,  within  their  re- 
sx>ective  counties,  district  circuits,  including  not  less  than  thirty  teachers  and 
not  more  than  eighty,  each  of  which  circuits  shall  have  a  district  superintend- 
ent, elected  by  the  directors  residing  therein,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  report 
to  the  county  superintendent  each  month  during  the  school  term  the  conditaon 
and  progress  of  the  schools  within  his  circuit,  after  a  careful  investigation 
thereof,  giving  full  details  of  all  that  the  county  superintendent  may  feel  to  be 
necessary  to  know  for  the  further  improvement  and  efficiency  of  the  educa- 
tional work  therein.  The  district  superintendent  should  be  paid  out  of  the 
funds  of  the  districts  constituting  his  circuit,  each  district  paying  its  pro  rata 
share,  and  his  minimum  salary  should  be  equal  to  the  highest  salary  received 
by  any  teacher  within  the  circuit  over  which  he  has  jurisdiction.  All  this 
more  definite  inspection  should  be  under  the  control  of  the  county  superin- 
tendent, who  shall  have  authority  to  commission  the  district  superintendents 
within  his  county  upon  their  election  by  the  directors,  with  power  to  revoke 
the  same  for  the  same  reasons  as  he  now  has  power  to  revoke  a  teacher's  cer- 
tificate. In  case  of  resignation  or  vacancy  arising  from  any  cause  whatever, 
the  directors  should  be  authorized  to  proceed  at  once  to  the  election  of  a  suc- 
cessor for  the  unexpired  term.  The  term  of  office  and  qualificattons  should 
be  the  same  as  in  the  case  of  a  county  superintendent.'' 


EDUCATIONAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

— A  society  has  been  formed  in  Japan  to  promote  the  adoption  of  the  Ro- 
man letters. 

— G.  W.  Buttler  writes  of  an  excellent  institute  in  Paulding  county.  The 
teachers,  he  says,  are  wide  awake. 

— The  educational  department  of  the  Washington  County  Fair  was  well 
filled  with  excellent  specimens  of  school  work. 

— A  session  of  the  Ashtabula  County  teachers'  association  will  be  held  at 
Geneva,  Friday  evening  and  Saturday,  Oct.  2  and  3. 

— Auglaize  County  held  a  very  successful  institute  this  year.  Supts.  Ellis, 
Richardson,  Williamson,  and  Carson  were  the  instructors. 

— One  hundred  and  fifty  teachers  were  in  atteudance  at  the  Seneca  County 
institute.     H.  H.  Spain  was  elected  president  for  next  year. 

— The  annual  report  of  J.  H.  Phillips,  superintendent  of  schools  at  Bir- 
mingham, Alabama,  is  before  us.  It  gives  a  very  promising  exhibit  of  the 
progress  of  the  schools  in  this  growing  young  city  of  the  South.  There  are 
21  teachers  in  the  corps,  and  an  enrollment  of  1285  pupils. 
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— Barton  has  just  completed  a  fine  new  school  building,  at  a  cost  of  about 
$14,000.  Prof.  G.  G.  Douglass  has  been  elected  superintendent  for  the  ensuing 
year. 

— '*  The  Natural  Method,"  No.  3,  Vol.  U.,  will  be  sent  to  students  and 
teachers  of  languages,  on  application  to  Stern's  School  of  LuronAGss,  New 
York  Gity. 

— The  Coshocton  Age  contains  the  statement  that  the  Goshocton  high  school 
carried  off  the  first  premium,  at  the  State  Fair,  for  "  best  general  work  in  any 
one  class  in  high  school.'' 

— ^An  international  congress  of  instructors  was  to  be  held  at  Havre,  France, 
in  September.  John  Eaton,  U.  S.  Gommissioner  of  Education,  was  named  as 
one  of  the  five  vice-presidents. 

— Secretary  Jones  requests  the  announcement  that  the  edition  of  The  Prin- 
cess, mentioned  in  the  last  circular  of  the  Beading  Gircle,  published  by  Hough- 
ton, Mifflin  &  Go.,  is  now  ready. 

— The  Harrison  Gounty  institute  was  held  at  Harrisville,  for  two  weeks, 
beginning  August  17.  The  instructors  were  0.  G.  Williams,  M.  J.  McGoy,  G. 
E.  GuUett  and  Miss  Jennie  E.  Arnold.    The  attendance  was  small. 

— ^The  teachers  of  Delaware  Gounty  held  their  institute  at  Ashley,  the  first 
week  of  September.  J.  G.  Hartzler,  W.  G.  Williams,  and  B.  Parsons  were 
the  instructors.    The  attendance  was  large,  107  enrolling  the  first  day. 

— The  institute  in  Guernsey  Gounty  was  held  during  the  week  beginning 
August  24.  Aaron  Schuyler  and  W.  H.  Venable  were  the  instructors.  The 
enrollment  was  larger  than  at  any  previous  session,  and  the  interest  was  well 
sustained. 

— A  fine  normal  school  building  was  dedicated  at  Geneva,  Ashtabula  Goun- 
ty, on  Thursday,  August  20,  in  the  presence  of  a  large  concourse  of  people. 
Addresses  were  delivered  by  J.  S.  Liowe,  the  principal  of  the  school,  Dr.  J.  H. 
Vincent,  and  others. 

— The  teachers  of  Ottawa  Gounty  held  their  annual  institute  at  Elmore,  be- 
ginning August  24,  and  continuing  one  week.  G.  W.  Butler,  John  McGonkie, 
and  L.  D.  Bonebrake  were  the  instructors.  The  interest  was  good,  though  the 
attendance  was  not  large. 

— The  Pickaway  Gounty  institute  was  held  at  Gircleville  during  the  week 
beginning  August  24.  The  instructors  were  J.  G.  Hartzler  and  Elisha  War- 
ner. Our  report  ends  with  the  close  of  the  first  day,  at  which  time  there  were 
60  teachers  in  attendance. 

— ^The  public  mind  in  England  is  deeply  stirred  on  the  sebject  of  overpres- 
sure in  schools.  It  is  discussed  by  the  public  press,  and  it  is  a  leading  topic 
in  all  educational  conferences.  The  subject  has  been  broached  and  is  likely 
to  receive  attention  in  Parliament. 

— ^A  reading  circle  was  organized  in  Hocking  Gounty  at  the  close  of  the 
recent  institute.  The  circle  is  in  good  hands,  and  bids  fair  to  achieve  success. 
Hocking  Gounty  teachers  are  moving  forward.  There  are  several  active  lead- 
ers in  educational  matters  in  that  county. 
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— The  Noble  Goanty  teachers'  institate  was  held  darinj;  the  week  beginning 
August  10.  John  Hancock,  G.  G .  Davidson,  and  L.  D.  Brown  were  in  attend- 
ance. The  attendance  was  the  largest  for  years,  over  150  teachers  being 
present  E.  E.  Miller  was  elected  secretary  and  chairman  of  the  executive 
committee. 

— Female  education  does  not  seem  to  be  highly  appreciated  in  Russia.  Ac- 
cording to  a  Moscow  paper,  only  21  per  cent,  of  the  youth  attending  school  in 
that  country  are  girls.  The  ratio  varies  with  the  religion,  being  greatest 
among  Protestants,  next  among  Jews,  next  among  Roman  Gatholics,  and 
lowest  among  Greek  Gatholics. 

— After  an  experience  of  some  years  without  a  spelling  book,  the  public 
schools  of  Gincinnati  have  re-introduced  McGuffey  s  Speller,  placing  the  re- 
vised edition  in  five  grades  of  the  district  schools.  The  action  of  the  city 
board  of  education  in  adopting  McGuffey' s  Revised  Speller  was  unanimous. 
The  pendulum  continues  to  swing. 

— The  North.  Gentral  and  South  American  Exposition,  to  open  in  New  Or- 
leans Nov.  10,  and  continue  five  months,  promises  to  be  more  successful  even 
than  that  of  last  jear.  Recent  advices  state  that  applications  for  space  in  the 
various  buildings  are  pouring  in  from  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  from 
foreign  countries  also ;  and  the  management  expect  a  much  larger  attendance 
than  that  of  last  year. 

— The  Wayne  Gounty  institute  was  held  at  Wooster  during  the  week  begin- 
ning August  24.  Dr.  T.  W.  Harvey  was  the  principal  instructor.  A  number 
of  valuable  papers,  prepared  by  teachers  of  the  county,  were  read  and  dis- 
cussed. A  full  report  of  the  proceedings  and  most  of  the  papers  read  were 
printed  in  Tht  Insiituie  Record^  a  paper  issued  by  the  institute,  edited  by 
James  L.  Orr  and  B.  F.  Hoover. 

— The  Darke  Gounty  institute  closed  Sept.  4,  with  an  enrollment  of  168. 
More  than  the  usual  interest  was  manifested.  Instructors,  special  session,  H. 
L.  Frank  and  F.  G ilium  Gromer ;  regular  session,  J.  T.  Martz,  G.  W.  Bennett, 
and  Miss  Ida  Lindsay.  Officers  for  the  ensuing  year,  J.  T.  Martz,  President; 
Miss  Mamie  Ditman,  Secretary;  F.  Gillum  Gromer,  P.  G.  Zemer,  and  W.  T. 
Fitzgerald,  executive  committee. 

— On  Satuday,  Sept.  5,  the  Bucjrus  Township  teachers'  association  met  at 
the  examination  room  of  the  county  in  Bucyrus.  After  a  recitation  bj  Miss 
Jennie  Brinkerhoff,  the  subject  of  interest  was  treated  by  0.  E.  DeWitt  Miss 
Belle  Kerr  read  a  practical  essay  on  the  subject  of  ''  teaching  beginners  writ- 
ing." J.  J.  Bliss  outlined  his  method  of  teaching  U.  S.  history.  A  discus- 
sion of  queries  followed.  The  next  meeting  will  be  held  at  the  same  place, 
Oct  3.  A.  B. 

— The  twenty- first  annual  teachers'  institute  of  Grawford  Gounty  was  held 
at  Sulphur  Springs,  August  17-21.  The  management  of  the  work  was  in  the 
hands  of  Prof.  J.  F.  Eimmerline,  President,  Miss  Mattie  Blayney,  Secretary, 
and  R.  E.  Sawyer,  Treasurer.  Profs.  Long,  Schumaker,  and  Irish,  did  excel- 
lent worL  Prof  Willoughby,  of  Dayton,  was  present  at  one  session,  and  gave 
a  practical  lesson  in  teaching  beginners.  The  attendance  of  the  teachers  was 
good,  and  in  every  respect  the  work  of  the  institute  was  profitable.       A.  B. 
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— Oor  institate  (Allen  Coanty.)  was  good  and  well  attended.  The  daily  at- 
tendance waa  170.  Profs.  Sniff  and  L.  W.  Fairfield,  both  of  Angola,  Ind., 
were  the  instructors,  and  the  committee  was  so  well  pleased  with  the  work  that 
Prof.  Sniff's  services  were  secured  for  next  year's  institute  before  he  left  Lima. 
The  next  Allen  County  institute  will  be  held  at  Lima,  last  week  in  July,  1886. 

S.  C.  Patterson. 

— The  Pike  County  Institute,  held  the  week  beginning  August  17,  was  well 
attended  and  full  of  interest.  The  enrollment  reached  one  hundred,  though 
there  are  but  one  hundred  and  twenty  school  districts  in  the  county.  Dr. 
Williams'  work  in  grammar  was  highly  appreciated.  Much  credit  is  due  to 
the  president,  J.  A.  Douglas,  for  the  success  of  the  institute.  A  reading  cir- 
cle was  organized  with  a  membership  of  32.  Our  correspondent  writes  that 
"  Pike  begins  to  rub  her  eyes,  if  not  actually  to  wake  up.*' 

— The  Seneca  County  institute  was  held  at  Republic,  the  week  beginning 
August  17.  Nearly  200  teachers  enrolled  their  names.  The  attendance  and 
interest  were  good.  Messrs.  Knott,  Hall,  Butan,  and  Luce  were  the  instruct- 
ors. A  committee  was  appointed  to  correspond  with  teachers  with  a  view  to 
securing  a  complete  record  of  the  standing  of  pupils  in  their  classes  and  the 
point  reached  in  the  various  studies,  so  that  succeeding  teachers  may  know  at 
once  where  to  take  up  the  work. 

— Our  institute  (Lorain  County,)  under  the  instruction  of  Supt.  H.  M.  Par- 
ker and  Prof.  C.  H.  Churchill,  was  one  of  the  best  we  ever  held.  Commis- 
sioner Brown  was  present  one  day  and  gave  an  interesting  talk  upon  school 
laws.  Supt.  Waite  gave  the  teachers  a  rare  treat  on  the  Beginnings  of  our 
Language.  Officers  for  next  year:  President,  E.  E.  Rayman,  N.  Amherst; 
Vice  President,  Frances  A.  Lemman,  La  Grange ;  Secretary,  Harriet  G. 
Blaine,  Elyria;  Executive  Committee,  H.  M.  Parker,  D.  0.  Stewart,  Miss  M. 
D.  Phelps.  R. 

— The  Stark  County  institute  was  held  at  Canton,  the  week  beginning  August 
31.  Hon.  Henry  Houck,  of  PennsyWania.  and  Samuel  Findiey  were  the  in- 
structors. The  teachers  did  not  come  in  very  promptly  and  the  opening  was 
not  very  auspicious,  but  before  the  session  closed  the  institute  was  large  and 
enthusiastic.  Mr.  Houck  is  a  grand  specimen  of  a  schoolmaster.  His 
abounding  good  humor  and  his  inimitable  wit  are  a  well-spring  of  life  to  a 
company  of  teachers.  We  expect  to  live  several  years  longer  because  of  our 
association  with  him  for  a  week. 

— The  twenty-seventh  annual  session  of  the  Mercer  County  institute  began 
on  the  l7th  of  August,  and  closed  on  the  21st.  The  instructors  were  D.  R. 
Boyd,  of  Van  Wert,  F.  V.  Irish,  of  Lima,  and  W.  F.  McDaniel,  of  Celina. 
Membership,  113.  Officers  elected:  President,  W.  F.  McDaniel ;  Vice  Presi- 
dent, Mattie  Nickel ;  Recording  Secretary,  Huldah  Clutter ;  Corresponding 
Secretary,  Rowe  Beam ;  Treasurer,  W.  H.  Thoms ;  President  Township  Insti- 
tutes, H.  C.  Fox ;  Executive  Committee,  Rowe  Beam,  W.  H.  Thoms,  and  W. 
L.  Hole.  The  institute  is  out  of  debt,  and  has  a  surplus  of  $88.68.  Next  ses- 
sion will  be  in  August,  1886.  G. 

— Our  institute  began  August  3,  and  continued  three  weeks.  Superintend- 
ents Carroll,  of  Chardon,  and  Shepherd,  of  Painesville,  were  the  instructors. 
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This  is  the  second  union  institute  of  the  Lake  and  Geauga  teacherSt  and  the 
teachers  voted  almost  unanimously  to  unite  again  next  year. 

This  year,  instead  of  the  lecture  plan,  regular  classes  were  formed  in  the 
varions  branches,  and  the  institute  was  conducted  more  on  the  normal  plan, 
the  teachers  doing  more  work  and  getting  more  benefit  from  the  work  done 
than  they  ever  have  done  under  the  lecture  system.  The  institute  was  pro- 
nounced the  most  successful  one  ever  held  in  this  county,  which  is  saying  a 
great  deal,  as  we  have  had  many  most  excellent  institutes.  T. 

— ^The  Licking  County  teachers'  institute  closed  a  very  successful  session  of 
two  weeks,  Aug.  21st.  A.  B.  Johnson,  of  Avondale,  was  the  principal  in- 
structor. The  enrollment  reached  nearly  300.  The  following  officers  were 
elected  for  the  ensuing  year :  President,  0.  C.  Larason ;  Vice  President,  G. 
Barnes ;  Secretary,  Clara  J.  McFarland.  The  President  appointed  the  follow- 
ing executive  committee :  Miss  Mary  A.  Simpson,  J.  G.  Frampton  and  J,  V. 
HilUard.  N.  T. 

— The  institute  held  in  Lucas  County,  first  week  of  September,  is  said  to 
have  been  one  of  the  best  ever  held  in  the  county.  The  enrollment  reached 
230,  and  the  attendance  was  good  from  first  to  last.  Supt.  Parker,  of  Elyria, 
and  Supt  Dowd,  of  Toledo,  were  the  principal  instructors.  Mrs.  Mandeville 
and  Miss  Galvin,  of  the  Toledo  schools,  did  practical  work  before  the  institute 
with  their  primary  classes.  Officers  chosen  for  the  next  year :  T.  B.  Pinker- 
ton,  President  ,*  Supt.  Solier,  Vice  President ;  Miss  M.  Cronois,  Secretary ; 
Executive  Committee,  Supt.  J.  W.  Dowd,  Mrs.  Mandeville,  and  A.  B.  West 

— The  institute  in  Morgan  County  was  held  from  August  4th  to  August  7th. 

The  attendance  was  larger  than  usual.    Good  work  was  done.    Prof.  T.  C. 

Mendenhall,  Supt.  J.  M.  Rusk,  of  Malta,  Prof.  J.  P.  Nailer,  of  Indiana  State 

University,  and  Miss  Mary  McDonald,  of  McConnellsville  high  school,  were 

the  instructors.    The  officers  elected  were :  President,  Miss  Mary  Ralston,  Mc- 

Connelsville ;  Secretary,  Miss  Mary  McDonald,  McConnelsville ;  Chairman 
Executive  Committee,  A.  A.  Porter,  Malta. 

— The  Hocking  County  institute  held  a  two  weeks'  session  at  Logan,  begin- 
ning August  24th.  Prof  D.  J.  Evans,  of  the  Ohio  University,  was  the  prin- 
cipal instructor,  assisted  by  teachers  of  the  county.  Good  work  was  done. 
The  officers  for  the  coming  year  are :  W.  E.  Friesner,  Enterprise,  President ; 
W.  E.  Engle,  Enterprise,  Secretary ;  J.  B.  Mathias,  Chairman  Executive  Com- 
mittee,— all  live  teachers  and  subscribers  to  the  Monthly.  All  the  progres- 
sive teachers  in  Hocking  County  take  the  Monthly.  L. 

— We  learn  that  the  Ohio  State  University  has  opened  with  an  increased 
attendance  and  good  promise  of  a  successful  year.  In  January  of  each  year, 
a  course  of  free  lectures  is  given  to  farmers,  on  subjects  of  interest  to  them. 
What  more  interesting  and  profitable  theme  for  one  or  two  lectures  of  such  a 
course  than  the  present  condition  and  needs  of  our  country  schools  ?  We 
have  heard  a  rumor  that  a  chair  of  pedagogy  in  the  University  is  under  con- 
sideration. We  hope  it  is  true.  If  we  cannot  have  a  state  normal  school,  let 
us  at  least  have  a  department  of  didactics  in  the  State  University. 

— The  Tuscarawas  County  institute  closed  a  two  weeks'  session  on  Friday, 
Aug.  28.  It  was  held  in  the  school  building  at  New  Philadelphia,  and  was  the 
best  ever  held  in  the  county.    The  enrollment  numbered  253  teachers.    The 
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instrnctoni  daring  the  first  week  were  all  home  talent,  consisting  of  Professors 
Daff,  Haupert,  and  Pfeiffer,  and  Miss  Kate  Patrick. 

Miss  Patrick  continued  her  work  in  elocution  during  the  second  week  in 
connection  with  Dr.  Findiey,  editor  of  the  Mohthlt.  as  foreign  instructor. 
All  were  well  pleased  ^ith  the  instruction  received.  The  committee  resolyed 
to  hold  a  directors'  day  daring  the  next  session.  As  we  consider  this  a  move- 
ment in  the  right  direction  we  hope  it  may  be  followed  by  many  more. 

Ghas.  L.  Cbonebaoh,  Sec'y. 

— The  Lawrence  County  teachers'  association  held  its  eighteenth  annual 
session  from  Aug.  17  to  Aug.  28.  There  is  no  doubt  that  this  was  one  of  the 
most  pleasant  and  profitable  institutes  in  the  history  of  the  association.  The 
earnest  instruction  of  Profs.  Marsh  and  Bea,  and  the  grand  good  humor  of  the 
former,  drew  crowds  of  eager  and  attentive  listeners.  Four  night  sessions 
were  held,  all  of  which  were  successful  in  the  highest  degree ;  the  house  being 
literally  packed  on  each  occasion.  The  night  of  our  last  entertainment  stand- 
ing room  was  at  a  premium,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  there  was  a  theater 
in  town,  and  a  skating  rink  in  full  blast.  W.  D.  G. 

— A  two  weeks'  session  of  the  Wood  Gounty  institute  closed  Friday,  Aug. 
28.  G.  H.  Withey,  W.  F.  Belton,  Miss  Kate  E.  Brown.  J.  N.  Baker,  G.  T. 
Bateman,  D.  E.  Niver,  and  Examiner  E.  K.  Barnes  were  the  instructors. 
Prof.  F.  V.  Irish,  of  Lima,  was  present  one  day  and  illustrated  his  method  of 
diagramming  sentences.  In  the  evening  he  gave  a  lecture  on  "  The  Bible/' 
which  was  very  interesting  and  instructive. 

The  attendance  (198)  was  larger  than  it  has  been  for  a  number  of  years. 
For  the  ensuing  year  the  following  officers  were  elected :  President,  G.  H. 
Withey ;  Vice  Presidents,  H.  G.  Gordrey  and  Miss  Kate  E.  Brown ;  Secretary, 
A.  L.  Muir;  Treasurer,  Miss  Hattie  E.  Gould;  Executive  Gommittee,  E.  A. 
Ballmer,  S.  N.  Van  Tassell,  E.  K.  Barnes. 

— We  are  gland  to  know  that  the  tornado  of  September  8,  which  proved  so 
destructive  at  Washington  G.  H.,  left  the  schools  comparatively  unharmed. 
Superintendent  Dean  writes,  in  reply  to  a  letter  of  inquiry,  as  follows  :  "  All 
of  my  teachers  and  their  families  and  myself  and  family  escaped  serious  in- 
jury from  the  tornado.  Our  suburban  schools  are  dismissed,  but  none  of  the 
schools  in  the  main  building  have  lost  any  time.  The  house  occupied  by  the 
colored  school  was  totally  destroyed,  and  one  other  school  house  was  unroofed. 
Miss  Lucy  Pine,  one  of  our  teachers,  deserves  more  than  praise  for  her  hero- 
ism. She  was  alone,  in  charge  of  two  infant  children  of  her  sister.  As  the 
timbers  and  plaster  began  to  fall  around  her,  she  placed  the  little  ones  in  a 
bed  and  bent  over  them,  shielding  them  with  her  own  body.  She  was  some- 
what bruised,  but  the  little  ones  escaped  without  a  scratch." 

— An  enthusiastic  and  successful  county  institute  was  held  in  Portsmouth 
during  the  week  beginning  August  31.  Prof.  A.  H.  Tuttle,  of  the  State  Uni- 
versity, and  Supt.  E.  S.  Gox,  of  Portsnouth,  were  the  principal  instructors. 
Prof.  Tuttle's  lectures  were  thoroughly  enjoyed,  as  such  high  class  work  should 
always  be.  Prof.  Gox's  lectures  on  the  teaching  of  English,  primary  and  ad- 
vanced, were  inspiring  in  the  highest  degree.  School  Gommissioner  L.  D. 
Brown  was  present  and  delivered  a  vigorous  speech  on  school  law.  He  urged 
township  boards  to  do  as  city  boards  have  done — elect  superintendents,  make 
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rules  to  be  applied  to  all  schools,  adopt  uniform  courses  of  study  and  text 
books,  and  hire  janitors  to  care  of  school-houses  and  surroundings.  Every- 
body was  pleased,  and  " home  talent"  devotees  were  silent  Gou. 

— The  Summit  County  institute  began  at  Akron  August  3,  and  continued 
four  weeks.  For  the  first  three  weeks,  the  institute  was  divided  into  two  sec- 
tions for  class  work,  under  Samuel  Findley  and  Miss  Maria  Parsons  as  in- 
structors. The  plan  was  an  experiment  in*  this  county,  but  so  well  satisfied 
were  the  teachers  that  they  voted  unanimously  to  adopt  the  same  plan  for 
next  year.  The  fourth  week  was  occupied  in  the  usual  way,  with  Drs.  Ste- 
venson and  Eirkwood  as  instructors,  with  whom  the  teachers  were  highly 
pleased.  The  officers  chosen  for  the  next  year  are.  President^  Frederick 
Schnee;  Vice  President,  Miss  Lulu  Fish;  Secretary,  Miss  Mary  Glass; 
Treasurer,  W.  A.  Morton ; — the  first  three  constituting  the  executive  commit- 
tee. The  committee  held  a  meeting  Sept.  19,  and  resolved  to  hold  a  session 
of  four  weeks,  beginning  about  the  middle  of  July,  1886,  with  Samuel  Findley 
and  Miss  Maria  Parsons  as  instructors  for  the  entire  term. 

— The  Washington  Gounty  institute  (Marietta,  Aug.  24-28,)  under  the  direc- 
tion of  Supt.  T.  G.  Ryan,  of  Beverly,  was  attended  by  a  much  larger  number 
of  teachers  than  usual.  For  the  last  three  days  the  court  room  was  crowded. 
Enrollment  223.  Miss  Bewley,  who  has  been  with  us  the  last  three  summers, 
continued  her  instruction  of  a  primary  class.  Prof.  Tuttle  lectured  on  Physi- 
ology and  Physical  Geography,  President  I.  W.  Andrews  presented  the  subject 
of  local  history,  and  Prof.  Ghamberlain  gave  instruction  in  language. 

It  was  resolved  to  hold  a  number  of  local  institutes  in  the  county  within  the 
next  year;  the  first  of  the  series  will  be  at  Beverly,  Oct.  16-17. 

Officers  for  the  next  year:  President,  S.  S,  Porter;  Secretary,  Miss  Sarah 
Greene ;  Executive  Gommittee,  T.  G.  Ryan,  G.  E.  Eeyes,  Andrew  Gracey,  M. 
R.  Andrews ;  Gorresponding  Secretary  of  the  Reading  Gircle,  M.  R.  Andrews. 
The  next  annual  meeting  of  the  institute  will  begin  at  Marietta  August  30, 
1886.  A. 

— Some  of  the  teachers  in  Miami  Gounty  are  undertaking  to  secure  the 
adoption  of  a  graded  course  of  instruction  for  the  schools  of  their  respective 
townships.  In  Newton  Township,  the  following  petition  is  to  be  presented  to 
the  board  of  education :  "  We  the  undersigned  teachers  and  householders  of 
Newton  Township,  Miami  Gounty,  0.,  do  respectfully  petition  your  honorable 
body  to  arrange,  or  have  arranged,  a  graded  course  of  study  for  the  schools 
under  your  charge ;  and  to  require  the  teachers  of  said  schools  to  adhere 
strictly  thereto  in  advancing  the  pupils."  This  is  a  praiseworthy  undertaking, 
and  it  is  hoped  the  interest  in  the  movement  is  sufficient  to  result  in  definite 
action.  The  irregular  attendance  of  pupils  in  the  country  is  an  obstacle  in 
the  way  of  classification  and  a  systematic  course  of  study ;  but  one  tendency 
of  such  a  course  would  be  to  correct  irregularity  of  attendance,  and  the 
school  terms  could  be  so  adjusted  as  to  make  provision  for  those  whose  home 
duties  permit  them  to  attend  only  a  part  of  the  year.  W. 

— The  following  resolutions,  adopted  by  the  teachers  of  Belmont  county, 

have  the  true  ring : 

Whereas  :  We,  the  teachers  of  Belmont  county,  in  institute  assembled,  be- 
lieve that  the  present  school  system  of  Ohio  has  long  ago  passed  the  point  of 
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its  highest  tisefalness ;  that  evils  have  arisen  under  this  system  that  greatly 
impair  the  work  and  progress  of  the  schools ;  that  we  are  behind  the  educa- 
tional sentiment  ot  the  age;  and  that  legislation  is  the  only  cure  for  the  ills 
of  which  we  complain,  therefore  be  it 

Resolved,  1.  That  it  is  the  sense  of  the  members  of  the  Belmont  County 
Institute  that  the  existing  sub-district  system  under  which  country  or  ungraded 
schools  are  managed,  should  be  abolished,  and  the  township  system  be  adopted 
in  its  stead. 

2.  That  an  efficient  system  of  county  sapervision  of  public  schools  should 
be  provided. 

3.  That  a  system  of  well  equipped  normal  schools  under  control  of  the 
state  is  desirable. 

4.  That  a  copy  of  these  resolutions  be  sent  by  the  secretary  to  each  paper 
published  in  Belmont  County,  to  the  Eastern  Ohio  Teacher,  and  the  Ohio  Ed- 
ucational Monthly,  with  a  request  for  publication,  and  to  each  member  of 
the  legislature  from  this  county. 

— The  Hamilton  County  institute  was  held  at  Mt.  Healthy.  Our  corps  of 
instructors  included  Dr.  A.  Schuyler,  Dr.  John  Hancock,  J.  P.  Cummiug,  C. 
S.  Fay,  and  Miss  M.  Morris.  Every  teacher  expressed  a  favorable  opinion  of 
the  work  done.  Dr.  Schuyler  was  unexpectedly  called  away  Tuesday  after- 
noon by  the  serious  illness  of  his  wife.  Dr.  Hancock  announced  to  the  insti- 
tute that  Mrs.  S.  had  died  Tuesday  morning,  consequently  the  Doctor  was 
not  with  her  in  time. 

Resolutions  of  sympathy  and  respect  were  passed.  The  Doctor  made  many 
friends  the  two  days  he  was  with  us,  and  we  hope  to  have  him  with  us  again  in 
the  future.  We  were  fortunate  enough  to  get  Profs.  E.  W.  Coy  and  M.  W, 
Smith,  of  Hughes  High  School,  Cincinnati,  to  take  Dr.  Schuyler's  subjects, 
and  both  did  good  work. 

Our  enrollment  reached  236,  all  of  whom  were  teachera.  Each  year  finds 
more  teachers  spending  the  whole  week  instead  of  one  day  at  the  institute. 
Underbidding  was  condemned  by  resolution ;  and  the  propriety  of  teachers 
keeping  contract  after  making  it  with  any  board  of  education,  and  not  accept- 
ing another  position  on  account  of  salary,  unless  freely  released,  was  urged. 

The  institute  of  1886  is  to  meet  at  Wyoming,  0.  Our  officers  are :  Presi- 
dent, C.  F.  Malsbary,   of  Mt.  Healthy;  Secretary,   Miss  Julia  C.  Kolbe,  of 

Westwood;  Ex.  Com.,  J.  H.  Locke,  Pleasant  Ridge,  and  J.  L.  Trisler,  Hart- 
well.  T.  . 


PERSONAL. 

— Edward  Truman  remains  at  Parkman  another  year. 

— A.  T.  Cordray  is  superintendent  at  Mt.  Sterling  this  year. 

— J.  W.  Jones  has  started  on  his  third  year  at  South  Bloomfield. 

— C.  D.  Harrison  leaves  Madison  and  takes  up  the  practice  of  law  in  Iowa. 

— John  R.  Davis  succeeds  Fred'k  Schnee  in  charge  of  the  schools  at  Norton 
Center. 

— W.  E.  Lumley  succeeds  E.  S.  Loomis  as  principal  of  the  Richfield  high 
school 

— N.  W.  Bates  goes  from  Mt.   Sterling,  Madison  County,  to  Madison,  Lake 
County. 
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— H.  C.  Mackley,  of  Yonngstown,  has  accepted  a  position  in  the  CHeveland 
Central  high  school. 

— H.  W.  Myers,  of  Creston,  Iowa,  is  taking  a  rest,  after  eighteen  successiye 
years  of  school  work. 

— G.  F.  Eaton  has  charge  of  the  Geauga  Seminary,  Ghester,  in  place  of  C. 
A.  Vincent,  resigned. 

— George  B.  Twiss.of  Golumbus,  has  accepted  a  position  in  the  Rayen  high 
school  at  Youngstown. 

— W.  W.  Coe,  of  Middleport,  has  taken  a  position  in  the  preparatory  depart- 
ment of  Marietta  college. 

— F.  B.  Pearson  takes  the  Professorship  of  Mathematics  in  McGallister  Col- 
lege at  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

— Chas.  Nease,  for  a  number  of  years  a  teacher  in  Meigs  County,  Ohio,  is 
now  teaching  at  Greenville,  Mich. 

— J.  W.  Filing  and  B.  H.  Allen  have  been  appointed  members  of  the  board 
of  county  examiners  in  Hocking  County. 

— Ford  Lewis,  of  Wharton,  Wyandot  Co.,  Ohio,  has  accepted  the  superinten- 
dency  of  schools  at  Nevada,  same  county. 

— An  experienced  teacher,  a  classical  graduate  who  holds  a  State  Certificate, 
desires  a  position.     Address  the  editor  of  this  magazine. 

— W.  P.  Cope,  who  has  for  several  years  been  principal  of  the  Brooklyn 
Village  schools,  is  now  at  the  head  of  the  Hamilton,  O.,  high  school. 

— J.  L.  Trisler  has  exchanged  Harrison,  Hamilton  County,  for  Hartwell,  in 
the  same  county.  R.  M.  Boggs,  of  New  Richmond,  succeeds  him  at  Harri- 
son. 

— John  M.  Amos,  who  for  many  years  was  a  leading  teacher  in  Eastern  Ohio* 
has  been  nominated  for  state  senator  in  the  Washington-Morgan-Noble  dis- 
trict 

— Rev.  C.  K.  Smoyer,  formerly  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  church,  at  Huron, 
has  accepted  the  position  of  superintendent  of  the  public  schools  at  that 
place. 

— E.  H.  Stanley,  for  the  past  year  principal  of  the  Warren  high  school,  suc- 
ceeds the  late  Prof.  James  A.  Brush,  in  the  chair  of  mathematics  in  Mt  Union 
College. 

— John  E.  Morris,  of  Garrettsville,  was  one  of  the  instructors  in  the  last 
Trumbull  County  institute.  The  committee  speak  of  his  work  in  very  com- 
plimentary terms. 

— Miss  Jennie  Cole  has  given  up  her  position  at  Harmar,  Ohio,  where  she 
has  taught  for  more  than  a  dozen  years,  to  take  a  position  in  the  schools  of 
Lincoln,  Nebraska. 

— E.  E.  Miller,  Superintendent  of  the  Caldwell  schools,  has  been  teaching  a 
normal  term  at  that  place,  with  an  attendance  of  117,  composed  principally 
of  the  teachers  of  the  county. 

— Ida  C.  Bowman  has  resigned  her  position  as  teacher  of  Latin  and  Greek 
in  the  Wooster  high  scbcol,  to  accept  the  position  of  teacher  of  Latin  and 
mathematics  in  Clara  Conway  Institute,  Memphis,  Tenn. 
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— W.  M.  Friesner  has  accepted  the  superiDtendencj  of  schools  at  Los  An- 
gelos,  California.  Mr.  Friesner  was  originally  an  Ohio  man,  but  has,  for  sev- 
eral years,  had  charge  of  the  schools  of  Cedar  Rapids,  Iowa. 

— School  Commissioner  Brown,  after  Angnst  21  and  before  the  opening  of 
schools  in  September,  addressed  the  teachers*  institutes  in  the  counties  of  Sum- 
mit, Cuyahoga,  Lorain,  Butler,  Scioto,  Vinton,  Stark,  Wyandot  and  Lucas. 

— W.  B.  Owen,  after  completing  his  fourth  year  as  superintendent  of  schools 
at  Delta,  Fulton  County,  has  accepted  a  similar  position  at  Tuscola,  111.,  at  a 
salary  of  $150  per  month.  Mr.  Condit,  of  Petersburg,  Mich.,  succeeds  him  at 
Delta. 

— John  D.  Phillips,  the  veteran  teacher  at  Harmar,  Ohio,  writes  that  his 
school  started  August  31,  with  an  attendance  of  122  pupils ; — enough  for  three 
teachers,  but  about  the  number  Mr.  Phillips  is  accustomed  to  teach  without 
assistance. 

— James  W.  McLane,  valedictoriani  class  of  '83,  Adelbert  College,  after 
teaching  two  years  at  Norwalk,  Ohio,  and  Lafayette,  Ind.,  now  goes  to  Charles* 
ton,  S.  C,  to  take  charge  of  Potter  Institute,  a  school  established  by  the  Pro- 
testant Episcopal  denomination. 

— B.  F.  Myers,  of  the  Tiffin  schools,  has  received  the  democratic  nomina- 
tion for  Treasurer  of  Seneca  County,  and  he  will  undoubtedly  be  elected. 
The  Monthly  extends  congratulations,  though  we  always  regret  to  see  a  good 
teacher  turning  aside  from  the  work. 

— William  Richardson  was  made  the  recipient  of  a  handsome  testimonial 
from  the  Ross  County  Teachers'  Institute,  just  before  his  departure  for  his  new 
field  of  labor  in  Missouri.  At  an  evening  session  of  the  institute  he  was  pre- 
sented with  a  gold-headed  cane  and  a  gold  pen.  Mr.  Richardson  carries  with 
him  the  esteem  and  good  wishes  of  a  very  large  number  of  Ohio  friends. 

— C.  J.  Albert,  formerly  of  Dayton,  Ohio,  now  of  Elmhurst,  111.,  has  opened 
a  teachers'  agency,  hoping  to  supply  a  demand  in  the  West  and  Northwest, 
for  good  teachers  from  the  surplus  in  Ohio  and  other  older  States.  Any  of 
our  readers  who  may  have  occasion  to  correspond  with  him,  will  find  him 
trustworthy  and  accommodating. 

— Superintendent  McMillen,  of  Youngstown,  has  made  another  vi|;orou8 
effort  to  retire  from  active  service,  but  he  has  not  yet  achieved  success  m  Uus 
direction.  Sometime  in  August,  he  tendered  his  resignation  to  the  Board  and 
urged  its  acceptance.  The  Board  declines  to  accept  the  resignation,  and  Mr. 
McMillen  is  still  at  his  post.  Health  and  strength  permitting,  we  would  be 
glad  to  see  him  continue  for  another  decade. 

— Miss  Lizzie  M.  Fisher,  Foochow,  China,  under  date  August  11,  1885,  re- 
news her  subscription  to  the  Monthly,  and  adds : 

"  I  do  not  want  to  be  deprived  of  the  monthly  visits  of  Ohio  teachers. 
School  work  in  a  girls'  boarding  school  in  China  is  quite  different  from  school 
work  in  London,  Ohio;  yet  the  four  years  spent  in  the  work  there  prepared  me 
better  for  the  work  here.  I  am  still  much  interested  in  Ohio  educational  news 
and  new  methods  and  theories.  I  want  to  keep  step  in  the  educational 
ranks. 

"The  studv  of  the  Chinese  language,  with  its  eight  tones,  its  twisted  con- 
struction and  numberless  characters,  is  very  difficult  and  requires  close  study. 
School  work  is  progressing.  If  you  desire  it,  I  may  give  you  a  few  notes 
sometime." 

Yes,  by  all  means.  Notes  from  an  Ohio  teacher  in  China  will  always  be 
welcome. 
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Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching ;  or  the  Motives  and  Methods  of  Good 
School-Keeping.  By  David  P.  Pagej  A.  M.  To  which  is  Prefixed  a  Biograph- 
ical Sketch  of  the  Author.  A  new  edition,  edited  and  enlarged  by  W.  H. 
Payne.    A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  New  York  and  Chicago. 

Probably  no  other  book  of  its  kind  has  been  so  widely  read  or  has  exerted 
so  great  an  influence  as  Pagers  Theory  and  Practice  of  Teaching.  It  is 
nearly  forty  years  since  it  was  written,  and  it  still  holds  its  place  at  the  head 
as  an  attractive  and  inspiring  guide  to  young  teachers.  We  read  and  reread 
it  thirty-five  years  ago,  when  teaching  our  second  country  school.  We  advise 
all  the  young  members  of  the  Monthly  family  to  do  likewise. 

Improvement  of  the  Mind.  By  Isaac  Watts,  D.  D.  Edited  by  Stephen  N. 
Fellows,  D.  D. ,  Professor  of  Mental  and  Moral  Science,  and  Didactics,  in  the 
State  University  of  Iowa.    A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co.,  New  York  and  Chicago. 

This  book  was  written  more  than  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago,  and  it  is 
still  one  of  the  best  books  of  its  kind.  Dr.  Johnson  said  of  it,  *'  Whoever  has 
the  care  of  instructing  others,  may  be  charged  with  deficiency  in  his  duty,  if 
this  book  is  not  recommended."  We  studied  it  with  much  interest  and  profit, 
in  the  winter  of  1851-2,  while  teaching  a  country  school. 

Uncle  Tonis  Cabin ;  or,  Life  among  the  Lowly.  A  Story  of  Slavery.  By 
Harriet  Beecher  Stowe.  With  an  Introductory  Account  of  the  Work  and  a 
picture  of  "  Uncle  Tom."  In  one  volume,  12  mo.,  $1.00.  Boston  and  New 
York :    Houghton,  Mifflin  and  Company. 

To  commend  this  book  is  like  praising  the  sun.  No  other  book  of  the  cen- 
tury is  so  widely  read ;  and  unborn  generations  will  read  it  and  laugh  and 
weep  over  it,  and  be  astonished  that  this  fair  land  was  ever  cursed  with  such  a 
curse  as  slavery. 

A  History  of  The  United  States^  for  Schools ;  with  an  Introductory  history 
of  the  discovery  and  English  colonization  of  North  Ameriea.  With  Maps, 
Plans,  Illustrations,  and  Questions.  By  Alexander  Johnston,  author  of  a  "His- 
tory of  American  Politics,''  Professor  of  Jurisprudence  and  Political  Econ- 
omy in  Princeton  College.    New  York :     Henry  Holt  and  Company.     1885. 

This  is  not  a  mere  story-book;  nor  is  it  a  jumble  of  dates,  settlements,  and 
battles.  It  is  the  most  successful  attempt  we  have  seen  to  present,  within  the 
limits  of  a  school  text-book,  the  development  and  life  of  the  nation.  The 
author  assumes  that  "  the  typical  school-boy  must  get  his  political,  economic, 
and  financial  education  from  his  school  history  of  the  United  States,  if  he  is 
to  get  it  at  all;"  and  he  has  accordingly  aimed  to  make  such  selection  and 
grouping  of  events  as  to  throw  the  clearest  light  upon  the  duties  and  responsi- 
bilities of  citizenship.  It  is  a  book  worth  studying.  Those  concerned  in  the 
selection  of  text-books  for  schools  should  examine  it.  An  excellent  feature  is 
the  numerous  cross-references. 

The  Teacher's  Commercial  Value.  A  Paper  read  before  the  New  York 
Teachers'  Association,  at  Saratoga  Springs,  July  9,  1886.  .  By  C.  W.  Bardeen. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y.:     C.  W.  Bardeen,  Publisher. 

Ginn  &  Company,  Boston,  are  publishing  a  series  of  books  on  Sanskrit,  to 
include  Primer,  Reader,  and  Grammar.  .The  Primer  is  prepared  by  Dr. 
Edward  Delavan  Perry,  of  Columbia  College,  and  will  be  ready  October  15. 
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THE  COUNTRY  SCHOOLS  OF  OHIO. 

A   SYMPOSIUM. 

The  deplorable  condition  of  the  public  schools  in  the  country  dis- 
tricts of  Ohio,  as  compared  with  those  of  adjoining  States,  is  a  subject 
of  the  gravest  moment.  The  effect  is  seen  in  all  parts  of  our  State. 
The  population  of  the  rural  districts  is  growing  less  and  less  every 
year.  The  most  intelligent  of  the  people  who  can  sell  or  rent  their 
farms  are  moving  into  the  towns  and  cities.  Everywhere  but  one  rea- 
son is  given.  They  want  educational  advantages  for  their  growing 
families.  Fine  lands  in  the  best  agricultural  portions  of  Ohio  com- 
mand a  lower  price  per  acre  than  in  any  other  State  of  equal  age  and 
fertility  among  the  northern  states.  The  reason  is  found  in  the 
condition  of  the  schools.  There  are  one  or  two  sections  of  very  nar- 
row borders  where  the  people  have  determined  to  have  some  advan- 
tages in  spite  of  the  laws  which  govern  them. 

The  cause  of  this  state  of  affairs  is  not  the  want  of  teachers,  nor 
wholly  on  account  of  incompetency,  for  many  of  the  most  earnest 
men  and  women  in  the  State  are  to  be  found  struggling  for  a  mere 
pittance  against  obstacles  they  cannot  overcome,  to  conduct  the 
schools  in  such  a  manner  as  to  secure  good  results. 
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The  people  do  not  know  that  the  school  can  be  made  any  better. 
They  are  such  schools  as  they  attended,  and  they  honestly  believe 
them  to  be  good  enough  for  their  children.  Apathy  is  the  cause  of 
this  deplorable  condition  of  the  schools  in  the  rural  districts.  The 
people  in  the  country  are  very  conservative  and  will  not  give  up  the 
old  until  they  are  convinced  that  the  new  is  better;  but  when  they 
are  convinced  they  move  with  irresistible  force.  They  cannot  see  that 
the  meager  education  of  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago  will  not  now  meet 
the  demands  of  the  age.  Hence  there  is  opposition  to  the  neces- 
sary change  in  the  school  law  to  remedy  the  present  condition  of 
school  affairs. 

The  correction  of  the  present  inefficiency  of  the  schools  can  only 
be  brought  about  by  judicious  legislation.  \Vhat  ought  to  be  done  is 
indicated  by  the  school  S3rstems  of  Indiana,  Illinois,  Iowa,  Kansas, 
Pennsylvania,  New  York,  etc.,  eta  Each  county  should  have  about 
the  same  organization  as  our  city  and  town  systems.  The  townships 
should  be  represented  in  county  boards  of  education  as  wards  are 
represented  in  city  boards.  This  county  board  should  have  charge  of  all 
the  schools  of  the  county  not  controlled  by  special  boards,  and  should 
have  all  the  powers  and  authority  of  city  boards,  namely,  to  appoint 
a  superintendent,  principals  and  teachers,  levy  taxes,  build  school- 
houses,  make  repairs,  determine  the  branches  to  be  taught,  and  all 
other  matters  pertaining  to  the  interests  of  education  in  each  county. 
Such  an  arrangement  would  fix  the  responsibility  of  the  success  of  the 
schools,  save  of  the  amount  now  injudiciously  expended,  a  sufficient 
amount  to  provide  for  the  continuance  of  the  schools  in  session  at 
least  nine  months  of  the  year,  pay  better  salaries,  and  therefore  secure 
more  competent  teachers. 

If  sub-districts  in  townships  were  adjusted  so  that  something  like  an 
equal  number  of  children  could  be  placed  in  the  respective  schools, 
the  number  of  schools  in  townships  might  be  diminished;  hence  a 
less  number  of  teachers  would  be  required,  and  therefore  less  expense. 
In  this  county  there  are  schools  whose  average  attendance  is  not  more 
than  fifteen  pupils,  for  whose  schooling  the  township  board  appropri- 
ates as  much  money  as  to  another  school  whose  average  attendance  is 
thirty-five  pupils.  If  the  money  for  the  sub  district  having  fifteen  pu- 
pils was  raised  by  local  taxation,  there  would  be  no  cause  for  com- 
plaint on  the  part  of  the  sub-district  having  thirty-five  pupils,  but  this 
is  not  the  case ;  all  are  taxed  for  the  support  of  the  schools  equally. 
This  is  so  manifestly  unjust  that  the  wonder  is  the  honest  farmer  does 
not  see  it 

It  is  passing  strange  that  when  any  measure  has  come  up  in  the 
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General  Assembly  for  the  betterment  of  the  condition  of  the  schools 
in  the  rural  districts,  the  members  from  the  country  are  the  first  and 
bitterest  opponents. 

I  am  very  glad,  Mr.  Editor,  you  have  proposed  this  subject  for  dis- 
cussion, and  hope  it  will  do  good.  R.  W.  Stevenson. 

ColumbuSy  Ohio. 


Whatever  may  be  said  of  the  rapid  whirl  of  progress  in  this  great 
State,  in  all  commercial  and  industrial  pursuits,  it  is  a  deplorable  fact 
that  the  interests  of  country  schools  have  been  sadly  neglected.  In 
our  school  exhibit,  sent  to  the  Centennial  Exposition,  we  attempted  to 
rank  second  in  the  Union.  But  that  only  applied  to  schools  in  towns 
and  cities.  And  while  we  received  flattering  encomiums  on  our 
graded  school  work,  as  exhibited,  not  a  manuscript  nor  an  item  was 
sent  there  from  any  ungraded  school  in  Ohio.  '  Why  ?  It  is  presumed 
we  had  nothing  fit  to  be  shown.  It  must  be  admitted,  though  it  may 
touch  our  pride  to  confess  it,  that  the  country  schools  have  but  little 
permanent,  healthful  advancement.  They  turn  the  same  old  furrow, 
from  year  to  year,  with  a  **  wooden  mould-board,"  and  make  a  return 
of  results  a  quarter  of  a  century  behind  the  times.  I  am  aware  of 
the  criticisms  such  statements  are  likely  to  cause.  But  these  are  dis- 
reputable facts  which  will  stand  the  test  of  investigation. 

At  the  same  time,  I  am  free  to  exonorate,  in  a  general  sense,  the 
country  teacher.  The  fault  is  not  with  him.  It  is  fair  to  assume  that 
he  does  his  work  as  well  as  the  disorganized  state  of  his  school  and 
the  endless  embarrassments  against  which  he  labors  will  permit. 

Country  schools  are  without  a  uniform  course  of  study  and  system- 
atic plans  to  protect  it ;  they  are  wanting  in  organization  and  proper 
classification;  they  need  supervision.  This  is  the  old  cry.  I  am 
aware  that  county  supervision  has  been  urged  and  defeated  so  often 
that  its  best  friends  have  well  nigh  forsaken  the  enterprise.  First  un- 
dertaken in  this  State  in  1837,  it  is  said  to  have  been  before  twenty- 
five  legislatures  since  that  time.  No  matter.  It  is  still  the  question 
to  agitate.  Ohio  is  about  the  only  progressive  State  without  supervi- 
sion, I  challenge  any  one  to  find  a  successful  business  where  un- 
trained workmen  are  employed,  without  its  plans  being  directed  by  a 
skillful  foreman.  But  there  are  about  18,000  teachers  in  the  ungraded 
schools  of  the  State  without  any  head  to  protect  this  great  interest  of 
the  people. 

Country  schools  need  trained  teachers.  Perhaps  the  best  thing  to 
do  just  now  is  to  teach  teachers.     Many  teachers  in  country  districts 
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arc  beginners  and  untrained,  and  comparatively  few  who  begin  expect 
to  make  it  a  permanent  occupation.  Outside  the  large  cities  but  little 
effort  is  made  to  give  teachers  professional  training.  The  embarrass- 
ments in  frequent  changes  and  in  want  of  skill  are  more  seriously  felt 
in  the  country  than  in  towns  and  cities.  In  a  graded  school,  a  new 
candidate  will  make  fewer  mistakes  because  he  is  familiarly  associated 
with  other  teachers  and  in  close  counsel  with  a  superintendent.  But 
at  his  best  he  can  only  do  the  work  of  an  apprentice  the  first  and  sec- 
ond years,  and  the  schools  must  of  necessity  lose  by  it. 

The  double-headed  township  system  should  be  abandoned.  Cer- 
tainly a  change  in  township  organization  ought  to  be  accomplished 
this  year.  It  is  unfortunate  that  the  General  Assembly  has  not  made 
these  changes,  and  relieved  us  from  school  laws  which  have  so  long 
retarded  instruction  in  rural  districts.  But  let  us  follow  Mr.  Lincoln's 
rule,  "Keep  pegging  away."  C.  W.  Bennett. 

Piqua^  Ohio. 

In  reference  to  the  present  condition  of  the  rural  schools  it  appears 
to  me  about  as  follows  : 

First,  There  is  a  lack  of  uniformity  in  the  methods  of  instruction. 
Among  country  teachers  there  is  no  union  of  effort  in  this  respect,  as 
we  have  in  the  village  and  city  schools.  E^ch  is  a  law  unto  himself. 
Many  are  wideawake  and  progressive,  but  the  mass  are  not  so. 
One  term,  a  school  will  be  taught  according  to  the  best  and  most  ap- 
proved methods,  and  will  make  an  advance ;  the  next  term  a  change 
of  teachers  will  take  place  and  it  will  be  merely  kept^  and  will  lose  all 
it  had  gained.  Or,  if  the  teacher  in  the  first  instance  be  followed  by 
another  wide-awake  teacher,  his  methods  will  be  so  different  that  a 
large  part  of  the  term  is  lost  in  the  pupils  becoming .  accustomed  to 
them.  While  the  teacher  should  be  left,  to  a  large  extent,  to  develop 
his  individuality,  yet  in  a  county  or  township  there  should  be  a  general 
system  to  which  all  teachers  would  direct  their  work. 

Second,  Many  of  the  teachers  are  young  and  inexperienced,  and 
have  the  will  to  do  well  if  they  only  knew  how.  Like  young  work- 
men, they  need  the  skill  and  experience  of  a  master-workman  to  di- 
rect them. 

Third,  And  following  the  above,  is  the  lack  of  judgment  on  the 
part  of  youug,  and  sometimes  old,  teachers  as  to  the  amount  of  work 
to  be  done  in  a  given  time.  In  their  eagerness  to  succeed  they  get 
the  erroneous  idea  that  the  amount  of  ground  passed  over  will  be  the 
measure  of  their  success.  Hence,  they  rush  over  the  work  so  rapidly 
that  the  child  cannot  comprehend  it.     A  child's  knowledge  of  arith- 
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metic  is  hot  gauged  in  the  mart  of  life  by  the  number  of  tiroes  he  has 
been  through  some  work  on  that  subject. 

Fourth.  There  is  a  constant  change  of  teachers.  It  is  the  excep- 
tion rather  than  the  rule  for  a  teacher  to  teach  more  than  one  or  two 
terms  in  the  same  school. 

No  teacher  can  become  acquainted  with  his  pupils  and  their  parents, 
so  as  to  know  how  to  manage  them  well,  in  less  than  a  term  of  three 
months ;  neither  can  a  class  of  pupils  gain  that  confidence  in  the 
teacher  necessary  to  do  effective  work,  in  less  time,  and  the  children 
suffer  from  this  system  of  constant  changing. 

So  much  for  the  condition ;  what  is  the  remedy  ?  I  believe  that 
township  super\'ision  would,  in  a  great  measure,  correct  these  evils. 
The  methods  of  instruction  could  be  made  uniform  throughout  the 
township ;  and  by  weekly  or  monthly  meetings,  with  a  live  superin- 
tendent at  the  head,  the  teachers  could  be  instructed  in  the  same,  and 
so  enthused  that  they  would  work  to  bring  their  schools  up  to  a  required 
standard. 

In  our  city  schools,  the  superintendent  soon  detects  his  weak  teach- 
ers, and  the  most  of  his  time  for  visiting  is  spent  in  advising,  assisting 
and  encouraging  this  class.  So  in  the  townships,  the  superintendent 
would  know  where  his  help  was  most  needed ;  and  the  inexperienced 
teacher,  instead  of  being  left  to  his  own  resources,  would  be  carefully 
directed  in  the  work. 

The  schools  could  be  graded  to  some  extent  and  the  limits  of  the 
month's  or  term's  work  be  given  to  each  teacher,  thus  doing 
away  with  the  pernicious  habit  of  rushing  through  the  books. 

The  constant  change  of  teachers  would  be  prevented,  and  each 
township  would  soon  have  its  regular  corps  of  teachers,  as  our  cities 
and  villages  now  have.  C.  W.  Butler. 

Defiance^  Ohio, 


The  most  pressing  need  of  our  country  schools  is  better  qualified 
teachers ;  teachers  who  understand  tecuhingy  not  merely  persons  who 
can  solve  puzzles  and  dissect  sentences ;  who  know  something  of  the 
laws  of  mental  development  and  growth;  who  think,  and  can  induce 
children  to  think;  who  possess  intellectual  "grip,"  and  can  develop 
it  in  children ;  who  love  intellectual  pursuits,  and  can  induce  children 
to  love  them  ;  who  know,  have  read,  and  love  to  read  good  books,  and 
can  influence  young  people  to  read  and  love  them  :  broader,  stronger, 
more  earnest  and  energetic  men  and  women  are  what  the  schools 
need.  But  to  say  this  is  about  equivalent  to  saying  that  what  an  un- 
productive fruit-tree  needs  is  more  vigorous  branches,  more  luxuriant 
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foliage,  more  and  better  fruit.  Vain.  The  fruit  is  the  best  product 
of  the  conditions  which  produce  it.  If  the  soil  is  sterile,  the  rootlets 
unhealthy,  light  and  air  deficient,  and  the  original  stock  none  of  the 
best,  the  branches  will  become  moss-grown  aud  the  fruit  will  be  im- 
perfect. It  is  an  indifferent  husbandman  who  hopes  to  perfect  the 
quality  of  the  fruit  from  such  a  tree  by  whitewashing  the  trunk  and 
scraping  the  moss  from  the  branches. 

Our  teachers  are  the  fruitage  of  our  system.  It  is  sometimes  said 
there  is  no  "demand"  for  better  teachers  in  the  rural  schools;  that 
the  quality  of  the  ''supply"  is  all  that  the  wages  offered  will  com- 
mand. True,  perhaps.  The  rural  population  may  not  dream  that 
improvement  in  their  schools  is  possible.  I  have  often  heard  rural 
directors  speak  of  what  I  know  to  be  worthless  schools  as  '*  first- 
class.  "  *  *  First-class  "  is,  after  all,  a  term  of  comparison.  The  other 
term  is  the  speaker's  highest  ideal.  There  is  no  **  demand  "  among 
the  millions  of  Asia  and  Africa  for  gospel  light  and  liberty,  but  we  send 
missionaries  to  them  and  create  a  demand.  Our  rural  schools  are  as 
good  as  existing  conditions  will  ever  produce.  Our  soil  is  fertile,  but 
our  educational  tree  is  diseased,  and  no  white-washing,  no  scraping  of 
moss-grown  branches,  no  pruning,  will  produce  the  fair  crop  so  long 
looked  and  hoped  for.  We  must  plant  a  new  tree  of  improved  stock, 
or  do  some  judicious  grafting. 

Our  rural  schools  need — 

1.  The  missionary  influence  of  thoroughly  well  qualified  superin- 
tendents, who  shall  so  enlighten  and  educate  the  rural  population  that 
there  will  be  a  **  demand"  for  better  teachers — a  demand  so  urgent 
and  persistent  that  it  cannot  be  ignored. 

2.  A  system  of  real  normal  schools,  fully  equipped,  endowed  and 
controlled  by  the  state,  "schools  for  the  special  education  or  training 
of  persons  for  teachers," — a  sort  of  school  not  found  in  Ohio.  These 
schools  should  supply  the  "demand.'' 

3.  Legislation  that  will  ultimately  close  the  doors  of  our  school 
houses  against  persons  whose  highest  claim  to  the  office  and  functions 
of  "  teacher "  is  based  upon  the  existing  "certificate"  of  qualifica- 
tions. 

When  these  shoots  are  successfully  grafted  upon  our  educational  tree, 
we  may  profitably  scrape  off  some  such  moss  as  the  "sub-district'* 
system. 

As  rich  foliage  and  fair  fruit  are  produced  by  noble  stock  properly 
cultivated,  so  grading,  courses  of  study,  central  high  schools,  and  other 
improvements  will  grow  out  of  the  changes  suggested  above. 

BarncsvilU,  Ohio,  Henry  L.  Peck. 
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The  progress  of  our  country  schools  has  not  kept  pace  with  the 
other  improvements  of  this  age.  In  this  country,  where  every  man 
is  a  sovereign,  and  in  this  State,  with  its  large  percentage  of  rural  pop- 
ulation, the  pupil  in  the  country  schools  should  have  equal  opportu- 
nities with  his  village  cousin.  He  has  been  too  long  deprived  of  the 
advantages  he  ought  to  enjoy.  What  measures  may  be  adopted  for 
the  improvement  of  schools  in  the  country  ?  In  thickly  settled  coun- 
ties, where  roads  are  good,  a  consolidation  of  districts  would  permit 
the  employment  of  better  teachers,  and  better  schools  would  be  the 
result.  Then,  if  these  schools  were  classified,  and  some  one  of  ability 
and  experience  employed  to  advise,  direct  and  encourage  the  teachers 
in  their  labors,  some  good  results  might  be  expected.  But  is  classifi- 
cation practicable  in  the  country,  and  are  not  the  distances  too  great 
for  such  grading  and  unification  as  are  secured  in  town  schools  ?  Ex- 
periment shows  that  it  is  not  only  practicable,  but  not  so  difficult  as 
many  suppose,  and  better  results  are  shown.  Pupils  remain  in  school 
longer  and  do  their  work  better,  acquiring  habits  of  industry  and 
system  which  make  them  better  able  to  cope  with  the  difficulties  of 
life. 

Many  of  our  pupils  in  the  country  are  stuffed  with  mental  doses  as 
nauseating  as  those  doses  of  physic  given  in  the  school  presided  over 
by  Squeers,  and  such  things  will  last  as  long  as  each  one  is  allowed  to 
chase  his  favorite  phantom,  or  stride  his  own  well-worn  hobby.  Let  us 
have  fewer  districts,  more  schools  where  two  or  more  teachers  are  em- 
ployed, and  supervision  not  only  in  theory  but  in  practice,  and  better 
trained  pupils  and  better  educated  citizens  will  be  the  result. 

Cheviot,  Ohio.  P.  C.  Hill. 


The  needs  of  the  country  schools  of  Ohio  seem  to  me  to  be  the 
following : 

I.  Better  organization. 

II.  Intelligent  oversight  and  direction. 

III.  Better  teachers. 

That  a  different  and  more  systematic  organization  is  needed  appears 
from  the  following  analysis : 

1.  The  functions  of  the  two  controlling  boards — the  sub-district 
board  and  the  township  board,  are  neither  clearly  defined  nor  defina- 
ble :  {a)  In  the  employment  of  a  teacher,  {b)  In  the  erection  of  school 
houses,  {c)  In  fixing  the  salary,  [d)  In  securing  uniformity  of  text- 
books and  methods. 

2.  The  sub-district  board  is  oftentimes  negligent  or  incompetent, 
or  both,  as  shown  by  the  facts :  {a)  That  they  never  visit  the  schools 
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to  observe  the  workings,  (b)  That  they  frequently  oppose  wise  meth- 
ods, {c)  That,  as  shown  by  authentic  records,  many  directors  are  very 
deficient  in  the  rudiments  of  a  common  school  education. 

3.  There  is  little  or  no  uniformity  of  text-books,  organization  or 
methods,  as  shown  by  the  facts :  (a)  That  country  and  village  schools, 
schools  in  the  same  county,  and  even  in  the  same  township,  have  dif- 
ferent series  of  books,  causing  a  great  and  needless  expense  to  many 
patrons,  {b)  That  each  teacher  has  his  own  plan  of  organizing,  method 
of  instructing,  and  end  to  be  attained.  The  first  great  need  of  the 
Ohio  country  schools  is,  therefore,  a  better  organization. 

That  intelligent  oversight  and  direction  are  needed  will  appear  from 
the  following : 

1.  That  incompetency  may  be  discovered  and  efficiency  recog- 
nized. 

2.  That  the  immediate  needs  of  each  individual  school  may  be 
known  and  supplied. 

3.  That  good  teachers  may  have  a  longer  tenure  of  office. 

4.  That  the  aims  of  the  country  school  may  be  unified,  courses  of 
study  put  into  operation,  and  proper  records  kept. 

5.  That  useless  reviews  may  be  avoided  and  the  pupil's  work  given 
an  onward  rather  than  a  rotary  tendency. 

Two  long  steps  towards  securing  the  third  thing  needful,  better 
teachers,  will  have  been  taken  when  the  first  two  conditions  of  better 
organization  and  intelligent  oversight  have  been  supplied.  As  is  the 
teacher  so  is  the  school.  That  better  teachers  are  needed  does  not 
admit  of  argument.  The  large  per  cent,  of  rejections,  the  large  num- 
ber of  those  contented  with  a  fifth  grade  certificate,  the  fewness  of  first 
grade  certificates,  the  inexperience  of  the  large  number  of  country 
teachers,  attest  the  character  of  the  work  done  in  the  largest  number 
of  country  schools.  That  better  organization  and  intelligent  superinn 
tendence  would  bring  better  teachers  appears,  so  it  seems  to  me,  from 
these  considerations : 

1.  There  would  be  more  probability  of  good  teachers  being  em- 
ployed at  living  wages. 

2.  Competent  teachers  would  be  continued  longer  in  office. 

3.  A  thorough  classification,  systematic  course  of  study,  definite 
aim,  and  carefully  kept  record  of  attainments,  would  greatly  improve 
the  conditions  for  good  work. 

4.  Inexperienced  but  naturally  capable  teachers  would  have  that 
encouragement  and  wise  counsel  which  they  so  much  need. 

5.  Incompetent  teachers  would  be  discovered  and  licenses  with- 
held. 
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6.  An  additional  motive  to  excel  would  be  furnished  both  teacher 
and  pupil. 

How  are  these  results  to  be  secured  ?  The  township  system,  with 
its  central  high  school  and  tributary  primary  and  grammar  schools, 
seems  the  most  satisfactory  answer  to  this  question.  Parents  are  rec- 
ognizing more  and  more  the  value  of  high  school  education  for  their 
sons  and  daughters.  They  are  sending  them  to  the  towns  and  villages 
to  be  educated.  Why  not  keep  their  money  and  children  at  home, 
and  so  reorganize  the  country  schools  as  to  give  the  children  the  same 
advantages  there  ?  Make  the  principal  of  the  township  high  school 
the  head  of  all  the  schools  in  the  township,  create  a  county  superin- 
tendent, and  enlarge  the  duties  of  the  school  commissioner  into  those 
of  state  superintendent,  and  the  question  of  oversight  is  settled. 

Wherever  the  township  system  has  been  tried  it  has  proven  a  com- 
plete success.  Twenty-five  States  and  seven  territories  attest  the  prac- 
tical value  of  county  superintendency.  State  superintendency  is  an 
established  fact  in  almost  every  progressive  State  in  the  Union.  A 
late  Ohio  commissioner  of  schools  said :  *'  A  combined  and  continu- 
ous effort  to  impress  wise  conclusions  on  the  practical  mind  of  the 
community  is  wanting."  Let  the  teachers  of  Ohio  make  this  effort 
and  its  success  will  prove  the  wisdom  of  their  convictions. 

Ithica^  Mich.  J.  N.  McCall. 


What  I  have  to  say  upon  this  subject  will  have  special  reference  to 
the  schools  of  Lorain  county.  A  few  schools  are  taught  by  experi- 
enced teachers  who  remain  in  the  same  district  several  terms.  In 
such  schools  good  work  is  done.  But  these  are  exceptions  to  the 
rule. 

Many  sub-districts  have  but  few  pupils.  The  directors  do  not  think 
it  necessary  to  pay  a  large  salary  to  a  teacher  who  has  from  one  to  ten 
children  in  her  school.  They  engage  a  teacher  for  the  lowest  salary 
possible,  without  reference  to  her  experience  or  to  the  kind  of  certifi- 
cate she  holds.  The  directors  in  an  adjoining  district  think  they  ought 
to  secure  a  teacher  for  as  small  a  sum  as  their  neighbors,  and  they  en- 
gage a  teacher  at  a  low  salary,  although  their  school  is  much  larger. 
This  course  has  a  tendency  to  place  young  and  inefficient  persons  in 
charge  of  our  schools.  This  results  in  a  want  of  interest  on  the  part 
of  the  pupils,  and  little  good  is  accomplished. 

One  serious  difficulty,  then,  is  the.  falling  off  in  population  in  the 
rural  districts  of  Northern  Ohio.  I  know  one  school  where  the 
teacher  had  but  one  pupil  for  many  days  last  summer,  and  that  pupil 
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was  her  little  sister,  who  was  scarcely  six  years  old.  The  one  way  to 
obviate  this  is  by  consolidation  of  sub  districts.  This  is  open  to  the 
objection  that  pupils  would  then  have  too  far  to  walk.  Were  the 
schools  of  a  township  all  located  at  the  center  of  the  township,  and 
some  means  provided  for  gathering  the  children  and  taking  them  to 
school  in  the  morning,  and  taking  them  home  in  the  evening,  there 
would  be  a  wonderful  improvement  in  the  schools,  and  a  great  saving 
of  money. 

The  schools  of  every  township  need  a  regular  course  of  study  and 
a  board  of  education  alive  to  the  interests  of  the  schools,  elected  from 
the  township  at  large,  or  one  member  from  each  sub-district,  which 
shall  have  the  power  to  conduct  the  schools  without  reference  to  any 
other  body  of  men. 

Such  a  board  of  education  would  employ  better  teachers,  keep  them 
longer,  and  assign  them  with  reference  to  the  condition  of  the  school 
and  the  experience  of  the  teacher.  This  board  would  also  avail  them- 
selves of  the  privilege  of  employing  a  superintendent  to  see  that  their 
plans  for  the  improvement  of  the  schools  are  executed. 

Perhaps  the  most  imperative  need  of  these  schools  is  a  thorough 
awakening  on  the  part  of  the  citizens  to  the  important  fact  that  their 
children  are  receiving  educational  training  far  inferior  to  that  which 
might  be  furnished  for  less  money,  under  a  single-headed  system,  in 
place  of  the  present  double-headed,  or  no-headed  system  of  the  rural 
schools.  H.  M.  Parker. 

Elyria,  Ohio. 


The  following  truths  relative  to  schools  seem  to  have  been  clearly 
demonstrated  : 

I.  Schools  do  the  most  and  best  work  under  skilled  supervision. 

II.  As  in  large  manufactories  supervision  is  necessary  to  system- 
atize work  and  to  distribute  responsibility,  so  in  school  work  there 
should  be  some  head  to  direct,  to  test,  to  plan,  to  place  responsibility, 
and  to  hold  responsible. 

III.  States  which  have  county  supervision  show  us  the  fruit  thereof 
in  schools  pursuing  the  same  course  of  study,  uniformity  in  text-books, 
and  a  feeling  of  responsibility  for  faithful  service  on  the  part  of 
teachers.  To  this  may  be  added  the  fact  that  essential  school  appli- 
ances are  found  in  schools  which  fall  under  the  eye  of  a  supervisor; 
while  many  schools  without  supervision  are  carried  on  through  the 
year  with  the  discomfort  of  cold,  with  poor  ventilation,  and  an  utter 
lack  of  useful  appliances,  such  as  maps,  blackboards,  dictionaries,  and 
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many  other  minor  appliances  that  should  be  in  every  well  regulated 
school. 

IV.  A  township  supervisor  of  schools  comes  into  closer  con- 
tact with  teachers  and  schools  than  a  county  supervisor,  and  con- 
sequently, can  make  himself  felt  more  than  one  who  can  visit  but  sel- 
dom. In  every  township  there  are  excellent  teachers  who  are  quali- 
fied to  superintend.  The  best  teacher  in  a  towhship  can  carry  on  his 
own  school,  and  at  the  same  time  mould  all  the  other  schools  up  to 
his  own  standard.  Give  him  such  authority,  and  his  fellow  teachers 
will  feel  under  obligation  to  act  in  accordance  with  his  views  and 
plans.  He  can  thus  grade  his  schools,  and  unify  and  systematize,  un- 
til they  compare  well,  in  all  essential  features,  with  the  graded  schools 
of  large  towns. 

The  township  supervisors  can  meet  from  time  to  time,  and  agree 
upon  a  system  to  be  adopted  throughout  the  county,  and  thus  the  most 
healthful  county  supervision  can  be  established  and  maintained. 

It  is  my  belief  that  the  rural  schools  of  Ohio  would  be  benefitted 
more  by  township  supervision  than  by  anything  else  that  could  be  se- 
cured to  them  through  legislation. 

A  skilled  miner  for  mines ;  a  skilled  machinist  for  the  shops ;  a 
skilled  artist  for  the  studio ;  a  skilled  teacher  for  the  supervision  of 
rural  schools.  William  Richardson. 

Sedalia^  Mo, 


The  graded  schools  of  Ohio  are  equal  to  any  in  the  country — I  once 
would  have  said  equal  to  any  in  the  world,  but  since  the  New  Orleans 
Exposition  I  have  doubts.  Do  the  schools  of  the  rural  districts  stand 
as  well  relatively  before  the  country?  I  fear  not  It  is  not  in  reason 
that  they  should.  Whatever  their  deficiencies,  they  should  be 
charged  almost  altogether  to  a  lack  of  proper  legislation.  No  one  of 
the  old  free  States  has  done  so  little  in  this  direction  as  ours.  And 
this  is  a  fact  that  should  be  stated  with  great  directness,  for  our  legis- 
lators believe  directly  the  contrary.  Of  system  for  this  class  of  schools, 
in  any  proper  sense  of  the  word,  we  have  none.  The  fault  is  not  with 
the  people,  for  when  they  have  been  afforded  the  opportunity,  they 
have  always  shown  a  liberal  spirit  in  all  things  pertaining  to  their 
schools.  As  for  the  teachers,  their  enthusiasm  and  devotion  have 
been  beyond  praise — an  enthusiasm  and  devotion  sufficient  to  accom- 
plish anything  but  the  impossible. 

The  country  schools  need  (i)  to  fix  upon  the  township  as  the  unit  in 
the  State  system;  (2)   efficient  supervision;  and   (3)   State   normal 
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schools  to  furnish  qualified  teachers.  These  three  would  work  together 
in  the  direction  of  unity  of  educational  effort. 

The  manner  by  which  the  members  of  the  township  board  shall  be 
elected  is  not  essential ;  but  it  is  highly  important  that  the  plan  for  the 
election  shall  be  such  that  good  men  shall  be  got  into  the  places.  As 
the  township  unit  involves  the  wiping  out  entirely  of  sub-districts  with 
all  their  annoying  entanglements  and  hindrances,  this  election  must  be 
on  a  general  ticket,  so  far  as  educational  interests  are  concerned  at 
least.  That  the  number  of  members  should  be  small  would  also  seem 
to  be  a  wise  provision. 

A  decision  of  the  question  whether  the  supervision  should  be  town- 
ship or  county  is  not  essential,  so  far  as  the  present  discussion  is  con- 
cerned. Township  supervision  will  require  no  additional  legislation  to 
set  it  in  operation ;  and  the  gratifying  success  that  is  attending  the  ex- 
periments now  making  in  it,  fully  warrants  the  strenuous  efforts  of  our 
School  Commissioner  to  extend  the  scheme.  County  boards  of  edu- 
cation and  county  supervision  are  likely,  in  time,  to  follow,  as  a  nat- 
ural outgrowth  and  fitting  supplement  of  the  township  board  and  of 
township  supervision.  It  seems  likewise  highly  probable  that  township 
high  schools,  institutions  most  essential  to  the  elevation  of  the  educa- 
tional standard  in  country  schools, — are  likely  to  grow  out  of  unified 
township  boards  and  of  township  supervision.  Finally,  out  of  the 
two  would  grow  a  better  grading  of  schools  with  systematic  courses 
of  study  fitted  to  their  wants. 

But  the  most  pressing  want  of  the  rural  schools  I  reserve  to  be  men- 
tioned last,  and  that  is  that  the  educators  of  the  State  shall  unite  on 
one  measure,  and  push  that  measure  with  all  the  might  there  is  in 
them.  John  Hancock. 

Chillicothe,  Ohio. 


The  country  schools  of  Warren  County  are  in  as  good  condition  as 
those  in  any  other  county  of  Ohio.  In  many  districts,  substantial 
and  elegant  brick  buildings  have  taken  the  place  of  the  square  white 
wooden  structures  that  succeeded  the  round  log  school-houses  of  the 
pioneers.  Their  morning  bells  call  the  farmers'  sons  and  daughters  to 
rooms  furnished  with  the  best  single  seats  in  the  market ;  on  the  neatly 
papered  walls  hang  the  freshest  maps  and  charts ;  and  in  many  respects 
they  rival,  and  in  some  excel,  the  school-buildings  of  the  villages. 
The  teachers  of  these  schools  are  scholarly  and  earnest,  and  have  a 
fair  share  of  professional  spirit.  These  schools  are  not  second  to  any 
other  country  schools  in  Ohio ;  but  they  are  inferior  to  the  best  village 
schools.     What  are  their  needs  ? 
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1.  They  need  the  opportunities  of  the  village  schools  under  the 
law.  Forty  years  ago,  the  cities  and  villages  had  the  authority  of  law 
to  vacate  their  sub-districts  and  form  union  districts,  and  at  once  all 
over  Ohio,  union  districts  and  union  schools  were  organized.  The 
first  and  greatest  need  of  the  country  schools,  then,  is  opportunity. 
They  have  been  handicapped  in  the  race.  Let  the  sub-districts,  and 
special  districts  outside  of  city  and  village  limits,  be  vacated  by  law, 
by  repealing  the  acts  under  which  such  schools  were  created ;  and  let 
all  of  the  township  outside  of  city  and  village  limits  form  the  town- 
ship district,  with  one  board  of  education  chosen  by  general  ticket. 
The  present  township-and-sub-district  system  is  so  defective,  so  cum- 
brous, that  under  it  the  best  results  cannot  be  attained. 

2.  There  should  be  a  definite  course  of  study  in  these  schools. 
The  pupils  and  teachers  should  work  with  a  purpose,  a  well  defined 
object  being  in  view.  The  pupils  in  every  grade  of  the  village  schools 
know  they  are  working  to  complete  a  particular  study,  and  are  stimu- 
lated by  the  hope  of  advancement  to  the  highest  department.  The 
pupils  in  the  country  schools  miss  this  stimulus,  and  are  often  possessed 
by  a  lethargy  that  cannot  be  described  or  removed. 

3.  Good  teachers  in  these  schools  should  receive  good  pay,  that 
they  may  be  retained  to  do  better  work.  The  city  and  village  schools 
of  Ohio  pay  their  teachers  of  the  common  or  "  primary"  grades  sal- 
aries ranging  from  $500  to  $1,000,  and  to  principals  of  such  schools 
salaries  from  $1,000  to  $2,000.  A  majority  of  all  these  teachers  has 
been  gleaned  from  the  townships  which  do  not  pay  enough  to  retain 
their  best  teachers.  In  this  county  of  Warren,  salaries  of  $3  and  $4  a 
day  have  been  paid  in  sub-districts  for  the  best  teachers,  within  the  last 
ten  years.  But  this  rate  of  payment  was  not  maintained,  and  these 
good  teachers  went  to  the  villages  which  were  willing  to  pay  a  liberal 
school  tax  in  order  to  have  a  good  school. 

4.  These  schools  need  and  must  have  supervision.  In  no  private 
enterprise  is  such  neglect  manifest  as  is  seen  in  the  maintenance  of  the 
country  schools.  It  is  often  the  case  that  no  two  schools  in  the  town- 
ship are  taught  the  same  subjects  of  study.  One  teacher  pushes  pen- 
manship, another  rides  a  mathematical  hobby,  a  third  is  devoted  to 

the  outside  of  some  science,  and  so  on  to  the  end  of  the  list.  These 
teachers  are  responsible  to  no  professional  inspector — in  fact,  these 
schools  never  have  been  inspected,  and,  without  inspection  and  author- 
itative supervision,  cannot  have  a  good  product. 

Grant  but  the  first  of  these  four  wants,  and  the  other  three  will 
surely  be  attained,  as  they  have  been  in  the  villages,  without  the  man- 
date of  the  statute.  J.  F.  Lukens. 

Lebanon^  Ohio. 
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First  among  the  needs  of  our  ruraj  schools  is  greater  liberty,  not 
license  nor  neglect,  but  liberty  secured  by  law.  That  is  not  a  state  of 
freedom  where  the  sub-district  is  held  in  subjection  either  to  the  tyran- 
ny of  the  chronic  grumbler  or  to  the  spirit  of  ultra-conservatism.  The 
boasted  home-rule  of  our  sub-districts  too  often  degenerates  into  base 
subjection  to  the  loudest  brawler.  In  such  a  case  the  teacher  is  almost 
powerless  to  begin  any  reform,  much  as  it  may  be  needed.  A  recent 
occurrence  in  Blank  County  illustrates  my  meaning.  An  active,  en- 
thusiastic teacher  wishing  to  train  her  pupils  to  read  and  speak  readily 
in  public  as  well  as  to  transact  the  business  of  a  public  meeting  in  an 
orderly  manner,  devotes  an  hour  each  week  to  literary  exercises  in 
which  the  pupils  take  their  turn  as  officers.  This  pleasant  little  varia- 
tion from  the  daily  routine  does  not  seem  to  be  ''  fraught  with  danger 
to  the  republic,"  yet  two  or  three  patrons  (?)  make  bitter  complaints 
and  even  threats  because  the  directors  do  not  put  a  stop  to  such  inno- 
vations. 

The  township  as  an  educational  unit  is  small  enough  to  respond 
readily  to  the  wish  of  the  majority  when  real  abuses  need  correction  ; 
it  is  also  large  enough  to  give  steadiness  of  government  and  a  fair  trial 
of  reforms.  In  a  majority  of  sub-districts  all  true  progress  is  checked 
by  the  frequent  changes  of  teachers.  A  new  teacher  can  make  no 
considerable  reforms  in  three  months,  even  if  he  has  had  thorough 
training  for  the  work.  If,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  he  goes  into  the 
school  without  any  previous  preparation  he  can  do  nothing  more  than 
adhere  steadfastly  to  the  traditions  of  the  district,  ''serve  out  his  time," 
as  they  say  of  a  convict,  and  leave  the  place  to  one  of  equal  experience. 
'a  well  organized  township  district  would  have  a  tendency  to  remedy 
this  evil;  the  good  teacher  would  be  kept  long  enough  to  know  his 
ground,  and  then  he  would  be  encouraged  in  the  necessary  work  of 
reform.  Such  a  system  would  ensure  a  survival  of  the  best  and  not 
merely  of  the  fittest.  As  it  now  is,  too  many  active  young  men  who 
give  promise  of  becoming  the  best  teachers  grow  tired  of  moving 
three  or  four  times  a  year  and  so  quit  the  business  or  seek  employment 
in  a  graded  school.  ^ 

Yet  the  clouds  are  broken  by  some  rays  of  light.     Within  the  last 

twenty  years  there  has  been  a  very  general  improvement  in  school-houses 

and  furniture,  and,  in  many  places,  some  progress  in  the  schools  them- 
selves. We  now  need  a  closer  union  in  order  to  hold  the  ground  al- 
ready gained,  and  prepare  for  more  rapid  advances. 

In  my  opinion,  no  other  single  measure  can  do  so  much  to  remove 
ignorance  and  petty  tyranny,  and  replace  them  with  law  guided  by  in- 
telligence as  the  formation  of  township  districts. 

Marietta^  Ohio,  Martin  R.  Andrews. 
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The  schools  of  Beaver  Creek  Township,  up  to  the  close  of  the 
school  year  ending  May,  '83,  showed — 

1.  Poor  attendance  of  scholars  of  school  age. 

2.  No  particular  plan  or  course  for  pupils  or  teacher  to  pursue. 

3.  No  definite  purpose  or  aim  for  pupil  in  his  work. 

4.  No  accurate  knowledge,  by  school  board,  of  either  the  kind  or 
amount  of  work  done. 

In  short,  the  schools  showed  a  lack  of  information  and  useful  disci- 
pline ;  a  different  standard  of  excellence  for  each  school ;  gross  neg- 
lect in  some  places ;  children  kept  at  home  with  no  reasonable  excuse ; 
other  children  poorly  provided  with  or  without  text-books ;  studies 
selected  to  suit  the  whim  of  pupil  or  parent,  with  no  regard  to  educa- 
tional value;  classes  formed  promiscuously,  and  pupils  suffered  to 
wander  on  aimlessly ;  continuous  studying  over  and  over  of  the  same 
branch ;  great  variety  of  text-books ;  slipshod  work  and  poor  results 
in  general,  and  in  no  school  the  results  bearing  a  proper  ratio  to  the 
amount  of  money  expended. 

These  and  other  facts  determined  the  township  board  to  attempt 

A    REMEDY. 

1.  An  '^ outline  of  studies"  formulated  and  adopted. 

2.  A  township  superintendent  (the  natural  sequence)  elected  to 
assist  in  carrying  out  the  course  of  studies  and  remedy  defects  in 
general. 

SOME  OF   THE    RESULTS. 

1.  Increased  attendance.  In  the  two  years  of  supervision,  the 
average  daily  attendance  has  increased  90  pupils,  as  shown  by  the 
township  clerk's  report  to  the  county  auditor.  The  former  size  of 
each  school,  in  average  daily  attendance,  was  20^  pupils. 

2.  Better  classification  of  scholars,  and  pupils  examined  and  ad- 
vanced, step  by  step,  regularly.  In  addition  to  this  better  classifica- 
tion, there  has  been  an  increase  in  number  of  pupils  studying  the  va- 
rious branches,  as  follows  :  Alphabet,  14  ;  spelling,  69 ;  reading,  64 ; 
writing,  80;  arithmetic,  81 ;  geography,  84;  oral  lessons,  206;  compo- 
position,  119;  U.S.  History,  13.  There  was  a  decrease  of  16  in  English 
grammar,  but  this  was  more  than  offset  by  oral  lessons.  The  pupil's 
impracticable  whims  about  what  he  does  or  does  not  want  to  study, 
and  which  he  says  "  My  parents  said  I  might  or  I  shouldn*t  study,"  arc 
not  humored  to  the  detriment  of  that  particular  pupil,  and  the  whole 
school  as  well.  Pupil  and  parent  both  soon  learn  that  the  teacher's 
word  is  entitled  to  respect,  the  teacher  being  supported  by  the  super- 
intendent, the  superintendent  by  the  township  board,  and  the  township 
board  by  the  law.     Hence, 
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3.  Better  government  Better  discipline  actually  accompanying 
better  classification  and  more  practical  instruction. 

In  short,  supervision  has,  along  with  the  adopted  course  of  study, 
greatly  unified  the  schools  of  the  township  and  systematized  the  work. 
It  has  given  both  teachers  and  scholars  incentive  and  aim.  They  now 
know  they  are  in  competition  with  teachers  and  scholars  of  the  whole 
township,  and  they /eel  it  as  well,  and  hence  more  work,  detUr  and 
more  careful  work,  and  increased  interest  (The  increased  average  daily 
attendance  is  largely  due  to  this  increased  interest) 

What  the  law  says  school  boards  shall  do,  in  the  way  of  adopting 
text-books  and  placing  them  in  the  schools,  is  now  no\.  partly,  but 
wholly  and  rightly  done ;  and  thus,  text-books  have  been  unified,  and 
the  cry  of  parents  against  the  buying  of  so  many  books  because  of 
frequent  changes,  silenced.  The  poor  man  with  a  large  family  who 
now  moves  from  one  sub-district  into  any  other  in  the  township,  always 
finds  the  very  same  classes  and  the  very  same  text-books  for  his 
children. 

The  wants  of  the  indigent  pupils  have  been  found  out  and  rightly 
supplied.  Teacher's  meetings  have  been  held  and  the  best  methods 
of  the  very  best  teachers  in  the  township  brought  within  the  reach  of 
every  pupil. 

The  township  board  has  received  the  only  full  showing  of  the  actual 
condition  of  each  school  that  it  ever  had.  The  actual  standing  and 
qualifications  of  each  teacher  are  made  known,  and  the  fallacy  revealed 
of  either  hiring  a  teacher  simply  because  he  will  teach  for  low  wages, 
or  of  thinking  that  the  old  cry  is  true,  "  pay  better  wages  and  you'll 
get  better  teachers. " 

The  inexperienced  teacher  is  not  always  a  poor  one,  neither  is  the 
one  who  asks  for  high  wages  always  an  experienced  teacher,  or  a  good 
one. 

It  has  awakened  agitation  and  met  opposition.  The  agitation  has 
been  wholesome  and  productive  of  good  to  our  schools  and  school  in- 
terests. .The  opposition  is  steadily  diminishing.  There  are  none  who 
favored  the  work  at  the  first  who  do  not  favor  it  still,  but  there  are 
many  who  bitterly  opposed  it  at  first  who  are  now  its  ardent  supix>rt- 
ers.  Of  the  teachers  of  the  township,  13  out  of  the  15  employed  last 
year  gave  me  letters  of  endorsement. 

The  success  of  the  movement  is  beyond  our  anticipations,  but  the 
best  results  of  such  a  system  (or  in  fact  of  the  common  school  system 
as  it  is)  can  hardly  be  realized  under  existing  statutes. 

Horace  Ankeney. 
Alpha,  Beaver  Creek  Township,  Green  Co.,  O. 
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There  was  a  time  when  each  school  district  in  Ohio  had  a  valuable 
library,  furnished  by  the  State,  and  many  of  the  sub-districts  even  had 
maps,  globes,  and  other  apparatus ;  but  there  were  too  many  teachers 
who  could  keep  school  without  such  appliances.  The  boys  played 
foot-ball  with  the  globes,  and  the  volumes  of  the  library  were  scattered 
and  lost.  And  this  reckless  waste  has  had  its  counterpart  in  nearly 
everything  else  pertaining  to  the  management  of  our  country  schools — 
waste  of  money,  waste  of  time,  and  waste  of  effort,  without  aim  or 
plan. 

Every  business  mm  knows  what  waste  attends  the  employment  of 
unskilled  and  undirected  labor.  No  business  enterprise  requiring  the 
employment  of  labor  can  be  safely  left  without  supervision.  Some  one 
is  needed  to  give  constant  attention  to  the  smallest  details,  the  triRes 
that  make  perfection.  No  farmer,  manufacturer,  or  merchant,  em- 
ploying even  but  two  or  three  men,  would  think  of  leaving  them  with- 
out oversight  or  direction.  Yet  the  State  of  Ohio  employs  in  her 
country  schools  eighteen  thousand  teachers,  a  majority  of  whom  are 
young  and  inexperienced,  and  commits  to  them  the  instruction  and 
training  of  nearly  half  a  million  of  youth,  without  anything  deserv- 
ing the  name  of  supervision.  Why  is  this,  and  how  long  must  it  con- 
tinue? 

Here  and  there,  earnest  teachers  are  doing  good  work  in  the  coun- 
try schools.  Six  years  ago,  two  experienced  teachers  went  as  perfect 
strangers  into  the  township  of  B ,  where  graded  schools  were  en- 
tirely unknown,  and  began  their  work.  In*  two  years  there  was  a 
township  high  school  with  its  course  of  study  and  its  growing  library, 
and  a  little  later,  its  graduating  class.  The  principal  was  appointed 
librarian ;  the  skeleton  of  the  Ohio  school  library  was  gathered  to- 
gether ;  the  board  of  education  added  books  of  reference ;  the  citizens 
contributed  money ;  and  the  dramatic  club  remembered  the  school 
library  to  the  extent  of  fifty  dollars  more.  The  teachers  had  their 
township  institute,  the  pupils  their  literary  society,  and  the  citizens 
their  lecture  course.  All  this  came  of  the  energy  and  persistence  of 
the  two  country  teachers.  The  Monthly  says  truly  that  the  country 
teachers  of  Ohio  have  it  in  their  power  to  double  the  efficiency  of  the 
country  schools. 

The  township  of  N started  a  high  school  three  years  ago.     It 

had  a  precarious  existence  for  the  first  year.  A  change  of  teachers 
made  the  next  two  years  much  more  successful,  and  the  fourth  year  starts 
under  very  favorable  conditions.  The  principal  has  been  made  town- 
ship librarian,  and  the  fragments  of  the  old  libraries  are  coming  to- 
gether.    Twenty  valuable  volumes  found  their  way  back  in  the  first 
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ten  days,  after  wandering  for  fifteen  years,  and  the  board  has  just 
added  a  cyclopedia  and  other  books  of  reference. 

The  townships  are  falling  into  line ;  one  after  another,  they  are 
finding  the  better  way.  May  the  day  soon  come  when  every  town- 
ship in  Ohio  shall  constitute  a  well  organized  school  district,  under  one 
board  of  education,  with  its  high  school,  its  graded  course  of  study, 
and  a  corps  of  trained  teachers  under  the  general  supervision  of  an 
efficient  principal.  Fellow  teachers,  prepare  for  it;  the  day  is 
coming.  J.  R.^Davis. 

Norton  Center^   Ohio, 


CORPORAL  PUNISHMENT. 


BY   I.    M.    CLEMENS. 

Superintendent  James's  paper  in  the  October  number  of  the  Month- 
LY  is,  it  seems  to  me,  a  little  radical. 

Can  it  be  possible  that  those  of  us  who,  in  the  old  log  school-house, 
received  our  flogging  almost  daily,  are  less  honest,  less  truthful,  less 
moral  than  we  would  have  been  had  the  rod  never  been  used  upon  us? 
Is  it  certain  that  the  boys  in  our  schools  now,  on  whom  the  rod  is 
never  used,  will  become  better  men  than  their  fathers  ? 

If,  indeed,  ^'  moral  suasion''  is  the  only  instrument  that  the  teacher 
needs  to  control  her  school,  would  it  not  be  well  for  parents,  Sunday 
school  teachers,  and  even  preachers,  to  learn  the  secret  of  its  power  ? 
Hitherto  its  power  has  been  unavailing,  except  in  a  limited  degree, 
for  notwithstanding  the  efforts  that  have  been  made  to  christianize  the 
world,  only  a  small  portion  of  most  communities  can  be  said  to  be  even 
moral. 

Is  it  true,  then,  that  a  teacher  in  a  public  school  can  exert  a  greater 
moral  or  religious  influence  over  the  child  than  the  preacher  or  the 
parent  can  in  their  legitimate  spheres  ?  It  may  be  possible  that  truth- 
fulness, love  of  the  beautiful,  and  other  virtues  cannot  be  '*  whipped 
into  a  child,"  but  it  is  also  quite  possible  that  the  judicious  use  of  the 
rod,  or  other  proper  form  of  punishment,  may  restrain  him  from  the 
practice  of  the  corresponding  vices. 

Not  many  children  can  be  found  who  always  do  right,  but  multi- 
tudes can  be  found  who  do  wrong  almost  continually,  if  not  restrain- 
ed; hence  it  is  a  rare  thing  to  find  a  school  in  which  some  sort  of 
punishment  is  not,  at  times,  a  necessity.  If  this  be  true  it  is  a  perti- 
nent question  to  ask,  what  kind  of  punishment  shall  take  the  place  of 
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the  rod  ?  I  shall  not  attempt  to  answer  this  question,  but  will  refer  to 
some  modes  of  punishment  I  have  seen  used,  which  in  my  judgment 
were  more  hurtful  than  the  rod  would  have  been. 

Not  long  ago,  I  visited  an  A  Grammar  school  in  a  neighboring  city. 
When  I  entered  the  room  the  teacher  gave  me  a  seat  and  continued 
the  recitation.  A  boy  who  sat  in  front  of  me  left  his  seat  and  handed 
me  his  book.  I  took  it  and  acknowledged  his  politeness  as  well  as  I 
could.  He  returned  to  his  seat  and  showed  his  interest  in  the  recita- 
tion by  turning  around  and  looking  on  with  the  boy  next  behind  him. 
This  I  suppose  was  forbidden,  for  the  moment  the  teacher  noticed  his 
position  she  turned  upon  him  and  said,  "John,  are  you  noX  gentleman 
enough  to  take  a  proper  position  at  your  desk  in  the  presence  of 
strangers  ?" 

That  was  the  cruelest  punishment  I  ever  saw  inflicted  upon  a  child 
in  school.  If  the  boy  had  violated  a  rule  of  the  school,  and  deserved 
punishment,  sarcasm  was  not  the  proper  weapon.  A  moderate  use  of 
the  rod  in  private  would  not  have  been  half  so  hurtful.  The  boy  did 
not  deserve  punishment  at  all,  not  even  a  reprimand.  The  case 
shows,  however,  the  means  that  teacher  used  to  control  her  school. 

Shaking  and  cuffing  are  common  forms  of  punishment  where  cor- 
poral punishment  is  forbidden.  Pupils  are  made  to  stand  in  a  corner 
of  the  room,  to  sit  on  the  floor,  or  to  stay  in  at  recess,  as  punishment 
for  wrong  doing.  On  the  other  hand,  instead  of  using  any  kind  of 
punishment  many  teachers  coax,  flatter,  hire,  or  frighten  children  to 
do  what  they  want  them  to  do.  Only  evil  can  come  from  such  modes 
of  dealing  with  children. 

There  are  very  few  teachers  who  can  govern  a  school  of  40  or  50 
boys  and  girls,  coming  as  they  do  from  the  streets,  from  all  sorts  of 
homes,  with  all  sorts  of  dispositions  and  habits,  without  the  use  of 
some  physical  force.  Its  use  may  not,  ought  not,  to  be  frequent,  but 
it  must  be  known  to  be  in  reserve.  It  is  far  better  for  the  children, 
that  the  rod,  or  other  proper  instrument  of  punishment,  should  be 
used,  than  that  school  should  become  demoralized  by  the  failure  of  the 
teacher  to  maintain  her  authority  in  other  ways ;  so  also  is  it  better  to 
use  the  rod  than  to  coax,  to  deceive,  to  do  that  which  will  lead  to  the 
formation  of  wrong  habits  of  thought  and  action. 

I  do  not  defend  the  indiscriminate,  nor  even  the  frequent  use  of  the 
rod,  but  I  do  defend  the  judicious  use  of  it  in  place  of  the  many  vi- 
cious and  cowardly  substitutes  now  so  commonly  used.  It  is  the  same 
sort  of  sentimentality  which  is  seeking  to  banish  all  sorts  of  punish- 
ment from  the  government  of  children,  that  carries  sweetmeats  and 
other  dainties  to  the  cells  of  notorious  criminals,  and  that  showers 
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smiles  and  flowers  upon  the  culprit  at  the  bar  of  justice,  while  the  vic- 
tims of  these  heartless  wretches  are  scarcely  thought  of. 

It  is  no  kindness  to  a  boy  to  let  him  do  as  he  pleases,  unless  he 
pleases  to  do  right.  It  is  not  the  way  to  make  good  citizens.  There 
is  no  doubt  but  that  the  responsibility  for  thousands  of  wrecked  lives 
lies  at  the  door  of  the  home  and  the  school,  and  has  its  explanation  in 
the  fact  that  parent  and  teacher  failed  to  restrain  the  evil  tendencies  of 
the  child.  They  have  suffered  the  child  to  form  habits  of  wrong-doing 
rather  than  use  the  force  necessary  to  check  him  in  his  downward 
course.     The  example  of  the  Great  Teacher  is  a  safe  one  to  follow. 


A  PERTINENT   QUESTION. 


BY  L.  R.   KLEMM,  PH.   D.,  SUPT.  OF    PUBLIC  SCHOOLS,  HAMILTON,  O. 

Why  is  it  that  native  Americans,  as  well  as  Englishipen,  find  it  so 
extremely  difficult  to  acquire  another  language  ?  I  do  not  mean  learn- 
ing to  handle  a  few  words  or  phrases,  such  as :  '*yjr  ne  k  sots  pas  ;" 
*  *  bon  jour  ;"  *  *  ausgespielt ; "  * '  wiegehf  s?^^  or  * '  nix  kumm  'raus,  * '  and 
the  like,  but  really  to  acquire  thorough  knowledge  of  another  lan- 
guage, body  and  soul,  idiom  and  all,  and  use  it  conveniently  in  rapid 
conversation.  Why  is  it?  Some  have  said,  the  tendency  to  "show 
and  glittering  results  "  prevent  the  American  people  from  employing 
the  necessary  hard  labor  and  study  which  are  requisites  of  linguistic 
study.  But  I  do  not  believe  this,  for  in  other  directions  the  mixture 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  the  Norman  races  shows  a  zeal  and  perse- 
verance that  far  outshine  those  of  other  nations. 

Why  is  it,  on  the  other  hand,  that  the  Russians,  in  fact  all  Slavic 
races,  of  whom  we  know  that  they  lack  the  culture,  refinement,  and 
high  degree  of  intelligence  which  adorn  the  Germanic  and  Romanic 
races — why  is  it  that  they  of  all  European  nations  learn  other  idioms 
most  easily,  nay  with  fabulous  ease  and  accuracy  ?  Why  is  it  that  the 
Germans,  second  in  rank,  have  such  a  prominent  linguistic  talent  ? 

There  have  been  scores  of  answers  to  this  question,  one  even  more 
absurd  than  the  other.  I  will  not  repeat  them ;  the  reader  might  think 
me  playing  jokes  on  him.  The  answer  I  wish  to  give,  I  believe, 
comes  nearer  the  truth  than  most  others  that  I  have  heard.  It  was 
suggested  to  me  by  a  gentleman  who  is  in  the  enviable  possession  of 
seven  languages,  all  of  which  he  speaks  with  ease  and  accuracy.  It 
is  this : 
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Every  one  whose  mother  tongue  is  difficult  to  learn  and  to  use,  on 
account  of  its  wealth  of  forms,  that  is  of  different  forms  of  inflection, 
and  for  other  reasons,  will  necessarily  acquire  a  linguistic  training  in 
early  youth  which  will  enable  him  to  grasp  other  idioms  without  great 
effort  Let  us  briefly  consider  a  few  points :  Pronunciation,  syntax 
and  inflection.  Slavic  languages  have  sounds  and  combinations  of 
sounds,  that  make  Englishmen  and  native  Americans  fairly  quiver, 
when  hearing  them  pronounced.  If  the  latter  be  called  upon  to  re- 
peat a  Russian,  Bohemian,  or  Magyaric  sentence,  he  simply  deems  it 
an  outrage  to  his  smooth  and  well  polished  English  tongue.  I  have 
particular  reference  to  the  consonants  of  these  languages.  People 
like  the  Russians  find  little  difficulty  in  pronouncing  the  comparatively 
easy  consonants  of  the  English  language,  save  the  slippery  th^  which 
is  too  much  for  a  Russian.  On  th^  other  hand  the  Russians  find  it 
difficult  to  pronounce  the  English  vowels.  For  English  is  very  rich  in 
vowels.  Where  other  languages  have  but  one  tf,  and  only  varying  it 
in  length,  the  English  language  has  as  many  as  seven,  and  so  on  with 
the  remainder.  How  much  influence  this  fact  has  upon  an  American 
in  learning  German  you  can  observe  by  his  pronunciation  of  a  word 
like  **danke."  By  some  mysterious  process  it  becomes  '*  donkey." 
As  we  know  of  people  who  are  color-blind,  I  think  there  must  be 
people  who  are  deaf  to  certain  sounds. 

Take  the  easy  English  syntax :  Why  you  may  begin  a  sentence  in 
English,  and  hardly  know  how  to  construct  it  to  give  full  expres- 
sion to  your  thought,  you  may  be  sure  you'll  reach  the  end  conve- 
niently without  being  obliged  to  repeat  parts  of  it.  This  is  chiefly  due 
to  the  most  excellent  rule  :  Place  the  verb  as  near  the  subject  as  you 
can.  A  rule  of  which  almost  the  opposite  is  true  in  German.  Here 
is  an  example.  While  in  English  you  say;  **  Mrs.  Hall  would  be 
pleased  to  see  Mr.  York  at  her  residence  to-morrow  afternoon,  if 
possible  immediately  after  services,"  this  would  have  to  be  rendered 
in  German  construction  :  *  *  Mrs.  Hall  would  be  pleased  Mr.  York  to- 
morrow afternoon  at  her  residence  if  possible  after  services  to  see." 
And  this  is  not  a  very  complex  example. 

You  will  easily  see  how  much  more  complicated  the  arrangement  of 
the  members  of  a  sentence  must  be  in  consequence  of  this  require- 
ment. In  case  a  compound  tense  is  used,  the  participle  or  infinitive 
must  come  last  in  the  sentence.  It  necessitates  that  the  speaker  must 
think  the  whole  sentence  over  before  he  begins  it ;  or  if  he  begins  it 
before  it  is  completely  developed  in  his  mind,  he  must  bear  in  mind 
the  detached  part  of  his  verb,  and  utter  it,  when  its  time  comes.  In 
English  you  may  well  afford  to  begin  expressing  your  sentence  before 
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you  have  fully  developed  it.  It  is  like  putting  up  a  frame  building ; 
first  put  up  your  frame,  then  clapboards,  siding,  etc.  First  put  up 
subject  and  predicate,  the  main  elements  of  a  sentence,  and  then  at- 
tach as  many  phrases  and  clauses,  for  ornament's  sake,  as  you  like. 

This  makes  speaking  easy,  and  this,  too,  is  one  reason  why  England 
and  America  have  so  many  world-renowned  orators.  Now  it  has  been 
alleged  that  what  is  said  in  such  a  convenient  language  could  not  be  so 
profound  as  that  which  had  to  struggle  hard  to  come  to  light.  We 
find  this  to  be  untrue,  if  we  consider  the  well-known  fact,  that  one  of 
the  few  creative  geniuses  of  the  world,  perhaps  the  greatest  of  all, 
Shakspeare,  spoke  no  other  language  than  his  exquisite,  home-spun  En- 
glish. 

But  the  convenience  the  English  language  affords  will  unquestion- 
ably be  the  reason  of  its  spreading  over  more  and  more  ground,  and 
in  some  future  time  becoming  the  language  of  the  globe.  The  very 
qualities  which  the  philologist  of  to-day  may  consider  defects,  will 
prove  to  be  advantages  over  all  other  languages. 

If  English  could  only  be  freed  of  its  outrageous  orthography.  Al- 
most everything  else  in  English  is  easy,  and  this  very  fact  proves  my 
argument  to  be  correct.  For  the  German,  even  if  he  be  a  thorough 
scholar,  will  find  English  spelling  a  stumbling-block.  The  English- 
man and  native  American,  on  the  other  hand,  will  ever  find  German 
spelling  of  trifling  difiiculty,  for  the  Germans  write,  with  a  few  insig- 
nificant exceptions,  what  they  pronounce.  German  is  very  nearly  a 
phonic  language. 

The  most  important  branch  of  German  grammar,  however,  is  not 
pronunciation,  nor  is  it  orthography,  nor  even  syntax.  It  is  etymol- 
ogy, or,  as  I  will  term  it  here,  inflection.  This  is  really  the  stumbling 
block,  not  only  of  non-German  speaking  students,  but  even  of  the 
Germans  themselves.  While  there  are  in  thousands  of  nouns  in  Ger- 
man four  distinct  cases,  expressed  by  a  shading  of  the  word  in  each 
particular  case,  there  are  no  cases  at  all  in  the  English  nouns,  for  the 
possessive  **s"  is  cunningly  separated  from  the  word  by  an  apostro- 
phe. You  say  "  the  man,  of  the  man,  to  the  man,  and  the  man  '* — it 
remains  man  in  whatever  case  you  may  use  it ;  while  in  German  it  is 
**  der  manny  des  mannes,  dem  manne,  den  tnann^  die  maemur^  der  maennery 
den  tnaennem,  die maenner.^* 

Furthermore,  in  German  not  only  nouns  are  declined,  but  adject- 
ives, every  imaginable  kind  of  pronouns,  articles,  nay  even  some 
numerals.  In  English  all  these  things  are  more  or  less  omitted.  Did 
you  ever  think  of  how  difficult  it  would  be,  if  in  English  you  had  to 
vary  the  forms  of  the  adjective  before  the  noun  ?     I  could  easily  im- 
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agine  your  disgust,  if  you  had  to  do  it.  Let  us  try  it  just  once.  You 
had  to  drink  coldes  water,  to  bathe  in  coldem  water,  to  admire  the  fresh- 
ness of  colden  water ^  and  admit  that  coldes  wetter  is  the  best  beverage. 

Or  suppose,  you  were  obliged,  in  speaking  English,  to  decline  all 
the  pronominal  adjectives.  You  would  have  to  have  as  many  forms 
of  the  possessive  pronouns,  as  the  Germans,  namely  32,  where  now 
you  have  eight.  Or  think  for  a  moment  of  the  chaos  which  the  chap- 
ter of  gender  affords  the  observing  eye ;  a  chapter  which  is  the  most 
unruly  you  can  think  of.  Thank  your  stars  that  you  have  nothing  to 
compare  with  it. 

Or,  please,  imagine  for  a  moment,  you  were  to  follow  up  the  Ger- 
man conjugation  to  its  fullest  extent.  Suppose  that  you  would  have  to 
say,  in  conjugating  **may,"  for  instance,  **I  may,  I  might,  I  have 
might,  I  had  might,  I  shall  may,  I  shall  have  might.''  And  now  the 
subjunctive;  ''I  maye,  I  mighte,  I  may  have  might,  I  might  have 
might,  I  shall  maye,  I  shall  have  mighte."  This,  of  course,  is  all  con- 
jecture. Don't  you  think  you  have  every  reason  to  be  thankful  for 
not  being  obliged  to  do  so  ?  German  etymology  alone  is  enough  to 
frighten  the  adult  student  from  studying  it. 

Whether  it  is  preferable  to  have  so  many  different  forms  for  one 
word ;  whether  this  will  promote  thinking,  I  will  leave  out  of  consid- 
eration here.  But  it  is  a  fact,  that  a  great  deal  of  talent,  skill,  study, 
and  exercise  is  needed  to  master  all  these  many  difficulties.  The 
child,  whose  mother  tongue  is  so  difficult,  as  I  have  stated,  trains  its 
mental  faculties,  or  rather  its  linguistic  faculties,  by  trying  to  master 
these  difficulties. 

I  am  inclined  to  think  that  this  struggling  with  the  language  is  help- 
ing the  mind  in  its  development  wonderfully.  But  this  assistance  is 
denied  the  English  speaking  child.  It  grows  up,  stringing  its  words 
together  like  beads,  or  rather,  building  its  sentences  of  unhewn  stones, 
which  (strangely  enough)  always  fit,  while  the  German  speaking  child 
is  obliged  to  hew  and  fit  the  blocks  before  using  them. 

It  is  unquestionable  that  linguistic  talent  is  not  developed  where  it 
is  not  exercised.  We  need  not  go  to  Darwin  to  hear  that  a  talent, 
once  strongly  expressed  in  a  minority  of  the  race,  seems  to  grow,  till  in 
the  course  of  several  centuries,  it  becomes  at  last  a  striking  feature  of 
the  nation.  Nay,  in  our  own  families  we  can  remember  incidents  that 
bear  witness  to  the  truth  of  this  natural  law. 

In  short,  whoever  has  a  difficult,  finely  organized  mother  tongue, 
and  has  been  successful  in  mastering  it,  will  find  it  costs  him  almost  no 
effort  to  learn  another  idiom,  and  even  two  or  three ;  and  wherever 
the  mother  tongue  fiatly  denies  early  linguistic  training,  there  the 
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learning  of  another  idiom  is  (especially  in  later  years)  a  task  beyond 
the  strength  of  the  one  who  undertakes  to  perform  it.  Do  you  know 
of  a  grown  person  who  learned  a  second  language  after  his  25th  year 
of  age  ?  He  may  have  learned  a  little  of  it,  but  he  certainly  did  not 
master  it. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  annoy  the  reader  with  many  conclusions, 
that  may  be  drawn  from  these  statements ;  only  this  one  :  If  children 
of  English  speaking  parents  are  to  study  German,  let  them  begin  when 
young. 

I  might  stop  here,  but  it  occurred  to  me,  you  might  probably  ask  : 
If  the  Germans  are  really  such  a  linguistic  people,  why  is  it,  that  so 
many  Germans  in  this  country  will,  for  instance,  ask  you  to  take  a 
seat  on  the  fire ;  or  tell  you  it  is  5  minutes  behind  12  o'clock  ;  or  as- 
sert that  one  thing  is  quite  ** extinct '*  from  another;  or  pronounce 
the  smooth  and  beautiful  **  th  "  as  harsh  as  a  "tt"  ? 

There  are  two  answers  to  this  query :  (i).  They  began  too  late  after 
the  organs  of  speech  had  lost  their  pliability ;  after  the  mind  had  de- 
veloped so  many  other  talents,  that  the  linguistic  germ  had  been  stifled  ; 
after  their  memory  had  grown  strong  in  retaining  other  matters,  and 
had  become  unfit  for  retaining  linguistic  matter.  (2).  They  are  not 
successful  in  learning  English,  because  they  never  mastered  their  own 
(German)  language.  I  have  tried  to  demonstrate  how  enormous  the 
number  of  difficulties  that  are  to  be  surmounted.  They  come  with  no 
other  instruction  than  that  which  a  village  or  country  school  can  afford 
them,  and  speak  their  simple  and  uninflected  dialect,  instead  of  the 
finely  organized  High-German  of  the  educated  classes  of  society. 
The  German  who  never  mastered  his  own  language  fully,  of  course, 
must  be  left  out  of  consideration. 
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BY   C.    M.    DES   ISLETS,    PH.    D. 

There  are  in  the  United  States,  over  400,000  teachers  in  the  public 
schools,  of  all  grades,  to  say  nothing  of  the  thousands  engaged  in  the 
higher  schools  and  colleges  under  control  of  the  churches  and  other 
bodies.  There  are  millions  of  children  and  youth  receiving  the  tuition 
of  these  teachers,  and  the  money  expended  in  their  support  is  almost 
beyond  enumeration  when  lumped  into  one  sum.  And  yet,  the 
school  question  is  one  that  receives  little  attention  in  other  than  educa- 
tional journals. 
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There  is  a  profession  of  law,  of  theology,  of  medicine ;  is  there  a 
profession  of  teaching  ?  The  skillful  practice  of  any  art  is  toward  a 
profession ;  is  there  an  art  of  teaching  ?    Let  us  see. 

There  is  a  widespread  public  sentiment  that  there  is  no  profession  of 
teaching ;  a  tradition  has  been  handed  down  from  generation  to  gen- 
eration, and  is  at  full  tide  to-<lay,  that  any  one  who  has  been  educated 
can  teach.  There  is  an  impression  that  there  is  no  art  of  teaching ; 
that  there  are  no  principles  underlying  the  practice  of  teaching,  and 
hence,  that  there  is  no  profession  of  teaching,  and  that  no  specific  prep- 
aration is  necessary. 

I  freely  confess  there  is  some  ground  for  this  general  opinion.  For 
of  the  400,000  teachers  in  the  public  schools,  barely  one-tenth  have 
pursued  a  course  of  normal  instruction ;  and  of  the  remainder,  some 
have  gained  something  by  practice  in  the  school-room ;  but  the  ma- 
jority have  gained  little,  except  the  crystalization  of  a  few,  narrow, 
egotistical,  empirical  methods  which  they  ply  term  after  term.  Never 
having  walked  the  fertile  fields  where  the  true  teacher  culls  his  clearest 
ideas,  they  sneer  at  every  attempt  made  to  formulate  the  principles  ot 
teaching  into  a  science. 

Nor  is  the  situation  in  our  higher  schools  and  colleges  much  better. 
We  cannot  but  look  with  painful  interest  at  some  of  the  colleges  estab- 
lished within  the  past  three  years  in  the  active,  growing,  exacting  West. 
How  often  is  it  that  men  are  selected  to  fill  the  several  departments, 
not  because  they  were  practical  teachers,  but  for  some  other  reasons ! 
There  is  a  young  school  planted  in  a  locality  of  unspeakable  promise, 
a  very  garden,  of  possibilities  almost  transcending  the  imagination. 
The  acres,  inexhaustible,  are  being  rapidly  settled  and  doubling  in 
value  every  few  years.  The  people  thrifty,  frugal  and  energetic,  are 
keen  and  intelligent  and  alive  to  the  most  exacting  demands  of  a  prac- 
tical age.  The  school  that  you  establish  in  their  midst  will  have  to 
stand  on  its  merits  and  must  be  up  to  the  demands  of  the  times  in  or* 
der  to  succeed.  And  yet,  it  is  given  over  in  charge  of  a  man  who  has 
been  a  settled  pastor  for  more  than  forty  years !  One  who  has  grown 
old  in  an  entirely  different  calling ;  whose  modes  of  thought,  sympa- 
thies, tastes,  and  aptitudes  have  become  set  in  an  entirely  different 
m  uld,  and  who,  besides,  is  utterly  unfitted  to  adapt  himself  to  the 
new  requirements  of  such  a  situation,  so  different  from  anything  that 
he  has  seen.  In  a  word,  all  this  teaching  is  put  into  the  hands  of  one 
who  cannot  teach,  because  he  does  not  know  how.  I  am  not  aflSrm- 
ing  that  teaching  is  a  more  honorable  work  than  preaching.  I  only 
say  that  they  are  different  works,  and  that  success  in  one  is  no  guar- 
antee of  success  in  the  other.     Because  a  man  can  preach,  it  by  no 
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means  follows  that  he  can  teach ;  indeed,  it  is  seldom  the  case,  for  one 
to  some  extent  unfits  for  the  other,  as  every  competent  teacher  very 
well  knows.  Teaching  is  not  talking,  as  will  appear  further  on.  So 
then  in  the  realm  of  higher  education  also,  we  find  the  same  general 
opinion  that  **  every  one  who  has  been  educated  can  teach." 

And  yet,  we  can  discern  some  encouraging  signs  in  the  horizon. 
At  our  educational  centers,  the  opinion  is  gaining  ground  that  educa- 
tion rests  upon  a  scientific  basis,  and  that,  if  there  is  not,  there  ought 
to  be,  a  profession  of  teaching.  The  number  of  normal  schools  is  in- 
creasing, and  the  attendance  becoming  larger  every  year.  Colleges 
and  universities  have  established  chairs  of  pedagogics  more  or  less  suc- 
cessfully operated.  Normal  institutes  and  teachers'  associations  are 
multiplying  in  number  and  interest ;  school  officers,  too,  are  awaking 
and  demanding  that  those  seeking  to  be  appointed  as  teachers  shall 
first  have  learned  how  to  teach.  In  a  future  paper  I  shall  show  that 
teaching  is  a  science  with  clearly  defined  laws  and  well  authenticated 
methods  that  cannot  be  ignored  without  injury  or  izJXvut.—Intenat. 
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A   GRAMMATICAL    DILEMMA. 

Friend  Findley : — Will  you  kindly  ask  some  one  of  your  older  readers 
to  assist  a  young  teacher  (of  only  twenty-two  years'  experience)  out  of  a 
grammatical  trouble  ? 

"The  subject  of  a  proposition  is  that  of  which  something  is  affirmed." 
— Harvey. 

Ex. :  The  horse  kicked  the  boy. 

Teacher. — Of  what  is  something  affirmed  ? 

PupU. — Something  is  affirmed  of  the  boy. 

Teacher. — (Slightly  disturbed.)    What  is  affirmed  of  the  boy? 

Fufil. — (Positively.)  It  is  affirmed  of  him  that  the  horse  kicked 
him. 

How  shall  the  teacher,  who  reverences  authority,  convince  the  pu- 
pil who  is  ignorantly  logical,  that  there  is  not  anything  affirmed  of  the 
boy  ?  Failing  to  convince  him,  how  shall  the  teacher  enable  the  pu- 
pil to  determine  the  subject  of  that  proposition  ?  H. 

Who  will  come  to  the  relief  of  this  young  teacher  ? — Ed. 

HOW   THEY   DO   IT   IN   INDIANA. 

OssiAN,  Ind.,  Oct.  8,  1885. 
Editor  Monthly : — Enclosed  find  postal  note  for  $1.50.     I  must  have 
the  Monthly  if  I  am  working  in  another  State.     Perhaps  a  short  ex- 
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planation  of  the  Indiana  school  system  may  be  of  interest  to  some  of 

your  readers.     Each  county  has  a  superintendent,  whose  duty  it  is  to 

examine  teachers,  which  he  does  the  last  Saturday  of  each  month — the 

State  Board  furnishing  the  questions  to  all  counties  alike  on  same  day. 

He  visits  schools,  has  the  management  of  the  county  institute,  and 

performs  other  minor  duties.     There   is  no  examination  fee.     The 

State  provides  a  book  for  the  applicant  to  write  his  answers  in — no 

oral  examinations.  Each  township  has  its  trustee  who  engages  the 
teachers  for  all  the  schools  of  the  township.  He  is  sole  manager  of 
school  affairs  in  the  township.  The  trustees  of  the  county  constitute 
the  county  board  of  education,  which  adopts  a  course  of  study  and 
text-books  for  the  common  schools.  The  county  board  elects  the 
county  superintendent  bi-ennially.  His  salary  is  $4  per  day  for  actual 
service.  The  trustee  does  the  work  of  the  township  board  in  Ohio. 
He  learns  who  the  best  teachers  are  and  selects  for  a  school  as  he 
thinks  advisable.  Pupils  completing  the  common  school  course  can 
attend  the  central  high  school.  When  the  teacher  engages  with  the 
trustee,  a  contract  is  signed,  and  among  other  things  the  teacher  agrees 
to  attend  the  township  institute  at  each  session,  or  forfeit  a  day's 
wages.  The  teacher  of  the  high  school  is  appointed  township  prin- 
cipal, to  have  full  control.  The  State  Board  prepares  an  outline  of 
work  for  six  months,  commencing  with  October. 

This  is  the  second  year  of  the  Indiana  Teachers'  Reading  Circle. 
The  last  hour  ofthe  township  institute  is  devoted  to  the  reading  circle 
work.  The  first  year's  work  is  as  follows:  * 'Brooks's  Mental  Sci- 
ence," to  page  319;  first  half  year,  **Hewitt's  Pedagogy,"  last  half, 
* 'Modern  History,"  in  Barnes's  General  History,  to  page  421;  also 
Smith's  Studies  in  English  Literature. 

My  position  is  that  of  township  principal,  so  I  have  the  whole  work 
on  my  hands.  Very  truly, 

B.  F.  Remington. 

ANSWERS. 

Q.  4,  p.  462. — Rule  to  find  day  of  week  for  any  given  date :     Set 

down  the  year  given  less  i ;  divide  by   4,  disregarding  the  remainder, 

if  any ;  add  also  the  number  of  days  from  January  i  to  the  given  date ; 

divide  by  7,  and  if  o  remains,  Sunday  is  the  day ;  if  i,  Monday ;  if  2, 

Tuesday,  etc.     Will  any  of  the  readers  of  the  Monthly  show  why 

such  should  be   the  case  ?  Example :    July  5,    1810  was  what  day  of 

the  week  ? 

1809,  year  less  i. 

452,  divide  by  4. 

186,  days  from  January  i  to  July  5 

7)2447 

349 — 4.     Hence,  Thursday  was  July  5. 
ML  Zioity  O.  W.  H.  Gregg. 
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Q.  I,  p.  508. — That  some  persons  are  ''right- handed,"  others  "left- 
handed,"  and  others  still,  * 'ambidextrous,"  is,  in  my  opinion,  due  to 
the  fact  that  the  "Ductus  Arteriosus"  empties  its  contents  (impure 
blood  in  the  foetal  circulation),  into  the  aorta  at  different  points,  in 
different  subjects,  in  relation  to  the  origin  of  the  left  subclavian  artery 
which  supplies  the  left  arm.  "Doctors  differ,"  but  further  proof  or 
explanation  can  be  given  if  required.     Consult  Gray's  Anatomy. 

N.  P.  Davidson. 

It  is  the  result  of  habit.  The  habit  of  using  the  right  or  left  hand 
is  acquired  at  a  very  early  age,  and  that  one  is  used  in  all  things  re- 
quiring but  one  hand,  thus  giving  it  much  more  exercise,  which  causes 
the  bones  to  become  firm  and  the  muscles  full  and  healthy.  A  left- 
handed  person  has  more  strength  and  skill  in  his  left  than  right  hand. 

M.  V. 

Thtia  says  it  is  the  result  of  habit.  J.  F.  A.  thinks  it  is  a  nataral  tenden- 
cy strengthened  by  habit.  The  question  is  one  that  has  been  mnch  discussed 
among  anatomists.  In  Bell's  Bridgewaier  Treatise,  it  is  maintained  that  it  is 
a  natural  provision  extending  to  the  whole  right  side  of  the  body  and  not  de- 
pending on  any  peculiar  distribution  of  the  arteries  of  the  arm.  It  applies  to 
^he  right  foot  as  well  as  to  the  right  hand. — Ed. 

Q.  2,  p.  508. — Because  "the  native  flowers  have  no  fragrance,  the 
birds  do  not  sing,  there  are  black  swans,  white  eagles,  pears  with  the 
stem  at  the  larger  end,  trees  that  shed  bark  instead  of  leaves,  and  bees 
that  do  not  sting.  In  nearly  every  thing  it  is  different  from  other 
countries."  The  leaves  of  the  trees  are  said  to  be  vertical  instead  of 
horizontal,  and  therefore  cast  little  or  no  shadow. 

N.  P.  Davidson. 

To  the  same  effect,  J.  W.  J.  and  James  Busick.  The  latter  describes  at 
length  the  peculiarities  of  Australian  plants  and  animals  which  have  given  rise 
to  the  term  "land  of  inverted  orders." — Ed. 

Q.  3,  p.  508. — Yes;  but  such  experiments  should  occupy  only  a 
few  minutes  each  day,  and  should  be  performed  skillfully. 

£.  S.  Lf. 

I  think  there  can  be  but  one  answer.  Nothing  will  serve  bet- 
ter to  lead  pupils  out  beyond  the  schoolhouse,  or  to  awaken 
an  interest  in  the  school  itself.  A  simple  experiment  or  two  in  con- 
nection with  morning  exercises  is  one  of  the  best  preventives  of  tar- 
diness and  absence.  £.  H.  S. 

,   To  the  same  effect,  N.  P.  D.,  J.  F.  A.,  and  Tkeia. 

Q.  4,  p.  508 — Calisthenic  exercises  break  the  monotony  of  school, 
rest  the  body  from  constant  sitting,  tend  to  quicken  the  blood  and 
strengthen  the  muscles,  give  grace  to  the  form  and  movements,  and 
give  more  zest  to  study.  DeGraff's  system,  published  by  C.  W.  Bar- 
deen,  Syracuse,  N.  Y. ,  is  adapted  to  almost  any  schools.       Theta. 

Q.  5,  p.  508. — The  word  method  of  teaching  beginners  to  read 
seems  to  have  the  preference.  M.  V. 

The  word  and  sentence  method.  Theta. 

The  phonic  method.  J.  F.  A. 
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We  do  not  think  the  best  teachers  confine  themselves  exclnsiyely  to  any  one 
method.  They  choose  what  is  best  in  all  the  methods.  We  hope  to  give  onr 
readers  soon  an  article  on  the  varions  methods  of  teaehing  little  children  to 
read. — Ed. 

Q.  6,  p.  508. — ^There  is  diversity  of  opinion  and  practice  among 
good  teachers  about  the  time  of  beginning  the  use  of  pen  and  ink. 
Few,  if  any,  begin  earlier  than  the  second  school  year ;  many  defer  it 
until  the  third  year,  and  some  until  the  fourth  year.  Experience  and 
observation  seem  to  point  to  the  third  year  as  the  proper  time  to  begin. 
The  little  hands  have  not  size,  strength,  nor  skill  to  manipulate  pen 
and  ink  earlier  than  this ;  and  if  deferred  longer  habits  become  fixed 
which  have  to  be  broken.  T.  E.  R. 

Q.  7,  p.  508. — A  decimal  fraction  is  one  whose  denominator  is  10 
or  some  power  of  10.  A  common  fraction  is  one  whose  denominator 
may  be  any  number.     -A-  is  both  a  common  and  a  decimal  fraction. 

D.  N.  C. 

With  this  answer  agree  Theta,  E.  S.  L.  and  M.  V. 

^,  I  think,  is  not  a  decimal  fraction,  though  equivalent  to  the  dec- 
imal .  7.  If  not  so,  why  give  rules  for  reducing  decimal  fractions  to 
common.  I  accept  the  usual  definition  of  the  power  of  a  quantity, 
and  define  a  decimal  fraction  as  a  fraction  whose  denominator,  being 
some  power  of  10,  is  not  written,  the  numerator  being  made  to  ex- 
press by  its  position  the  value  of  the  fraction.  E.  H.  S. 

ML  Uhton,  O. 

N.  P.  Davidson  and  J.  P.  A.  agree  with  E.  H.  S.— Ed. 

A  decimal  fraction  ceases  to  be  a  decimal  when  its  denominator  is 
written ;  but  a  decimal  fraction  does  not  necessarily  cease  to  be  a  dec- 
imal fraction  when  its  denominator  is  written.  Thus,  |^  is,  in  form 
and  value  and  for  practice,  a  common  fraction ;  it  is  also  a  decimal 
fraction  but  not  a  decimal.  Again,  .  7  is,  in  form  and  value  and  for 
practice,  a  decimal  fraction ;  it  is  also  a  decimal  but  not  a  common  frac- 
tion. The  distinction  between  a  decimal  fraction  and  a  decimal  is  ob- 
vious. Richard  F.  Beausay. 

Upper  Sandushyy  Ohio. 

Yes.     Thus,  ^,  ■^,  are  decimal  fractions,  but  not  decimals ;  while 
•7>  -SSj  ^re  both  decimal  fractions  and  decimals.       W.  H.  Gregg. 
Mt  Ziofty  O. 

Decimal  fractions^  fractions  in  which  the  denominator  is  some  power  of  ten» 
as  3^,  i^(j-,  and  is  not  nsnally  expressed,  but  is  signified  by  a  point  placed  at 
the  left  hand  of  the  numerator. —  Webster^s  Dictionary. 

Decimal,  any  number  expressed  in  the  scale  of  tens. —  Worcester* a  Diction- 
ary, 

Decimal  fraction^  a  fraction  whose  denominator  is  10,  or  some  nnmber 
produced  by  the  continued  multiplication  of  10  as  a  factor.  Thus,  j^,  x^^y 
"rlnTj  "Mr*  *^re  decimals. — Imperial  Dictionary. 

Decimal  fraciUme^  fractions  which  have  for  their  denominator  some  power 
of  ten,  as  ^,  y^,  y^ip^.— 2)aw««. 
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A  decimal  fraction  is  a  fraction  which  expresses  the  division  of  the  unit  by 
ten,  or  by  the  product  of  two  or  more  tens.  Thus,  i^,  i^ir>  jilF  *>^6  decimal 
fractions. — Dean's  Arithmetic. 

A  decimal  fraction  is  one  or  more  of  the  decimal  divisions  of  a  unit.  Thns, 
lV>  A»  tJt>  lihf  *^®  decimal  fractions. — Fish's  Arithmetic. 

A  decimal  fraction  is  a  number  of  the  decimal  divisions  of  a  unit.  It  may 
be  expressed  in  two  ways — in  the  form  of  a  common  fraction  or  by  means  of  the 
decimal  scale.  A  decimal  is  a  decimal  fraction  expressed  by  the  decimal 
method  of  notation. — Brooks's  Philosophy  of  Arithmetic. 

Decimal  fractions  are  a  species  of  common  fractions.  The  distinction  be- 
tween the  terms  decimal  fraction  and  decimal,  though  a  good  one,  is  not  gen- 
erally recognized. — Ed. 

Q.  8,  p.  508. — The  compound  amount  of  $5,000  for  5  years  at  6 
per  cent.=$6,69i.i3 ;  and  the  sum  of  $1  paid  each  year  at  6  per 
cent,  would  amount,  in  5  years,  to  $i+$i.o6+$i.i236+$i.i9ioi6 
-j-$i.262477=$5.63.7093;  and  $6,691. i3-t-$5. 637093=$!,  186.98, 
annual  payment.  J.  W.  J. 

South  Bloomfieldy  Ohio. 

W.  H.  Gregg,  R.  W.  Sadler,  D.  N.  Cross,  W.  T.  Perry,  J.  J.  W.,  and  James 
Busick  get  the  same  result,  by  processes  differing  somewhat  from  the  above. 
M.  v.,  E.  S.  L.,  and  Theta  get  a  different  answer,  and  each  differs  from  the 
others. 

Q.  9,  p.  508. — **We  were  offered  seats."  Compare  with  "John 
was  refused  admittance,''  in  which  Harvey  says  **  admittance  "  is  in 
the  objective  case  without  a  governing  word.  (Harvey's  Grammar, 
old  edition,  p.  180,  Rule  VIH.,  Rem.  i.)  T.  D.  O. 

An  irregular  construction ;  but  "seats"  must  be  considered  as  in 
the  objective  case.  Following  is  a  good  rule:  " The  passive  verb 
should  always  take  for  its  subject  or  nominative  the  direct  object  of  the 
active-transitive  verb  from  which  it  is  derived."  A.  M.  M. 

"Seats,"  noun,  common,  neut.,  third,  plural,  objective  case,  the 
object  of  the  passive  verb  "were  offered."  D.  N.  C. 

"Seats"  is  accusative-objective  case,  same  as  in  the  active  con- 
struction, "They  offered  us  j^o/j."  In  the  passive  construction,  the 
acc-obj.  is  more  logically  made  the  subject,  in  which  case  the  indirect 
or  datroeohjective  is  retained.  If  usage  permits  the  dative  "us,"  to  be 
made  subject,  then  the  accusative  is  retained,  as  is  evident  if  we  use 
a  pronoun  instead  of  a  noun;  e.  g.,  "We  were  offered /^^^/w,"  not 
"  We  were  offered  they^  T.  W.  C. 

W.  A.  a,  A.  D.  F.,  and  Theta  agree  with  D.  N.  C. 

Q.  10,  p.  508. — There  may  be  two  views  taken  of  this  sentence : 
(d)  "Well"  is  a  noun,  object  of  "to  do,"  meaning  "good;"  /.  ^., 
"  cease  to  do  evil  and  learn  to  do  good."  (p)  "  Well"  is  an  adverb 
and  modifies  "to  do,"  reading  the  sentence  "  Cease  to  do  evil,  and 
learn  to  do  [things]  well."  A.  D.  F. 

"  Well "  is  an  adverb,  and  modifies  the  second  "  to  do."  But  this 
is  hardly  correct  if  we  consider  the  construction  of  the  word  "  eviL" 
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It  would  be  better  to  substitute  the  word  **good  "  in  place  of  "  well." 
This  would  make  the  parts  of  the  sentence  harmonize,  and  give  it  the 
jingle  of  genuine  grammatical  coin.  Richard  F.  Beausay. 

**  Well "  is  an  adverb,  and  modifies  the  second  "  to  do/' 

T.  D.  O. 

J.  F.  A.,  A.  M.  M.,  W.  H.  G.,  Theta,  and  T.  W.  C.  agree  with  T.  D.  0.,  and 
with  them  we  agree.  '*  Evil "  and  "  well"  are  not  analogous  in  construction. 
A.  D.  F.  misses  the  force  of  "  well "  when  he  makes  the  last  part  of  the  sen- 
tence equivalent  to  *'  learn  to  do  things  well."  The  second  "  to  do ''  is  not  a 
transitive  verb.  The  following  sentence  is  analogous  :  When  you  have  done 
your  duty  you  have  done  well ;  i.  «.,  acted  or  behaved  well. — Ed. 

Q.  II,  p.  508. — "  Upwards  of  fifty  houses  were  blown  down." 
Compare  the  phrase  "  upwards  of  fifty  houses  "  with  (i)  '*  more  than 
fifty  houses,"  (2)  **  above  fifty  houses."  Here  are  three  ways  of  ex- 
pressing the  same  idea.  I  suppose  all  would  agree  that  '^  more  "  is  a 
pronominal  adjective,  subject  of  verb,  afid  that  "  above"  is  a  preposi- 
tion whose  antecedent  term  of  relation,  supplied  from  what  follows,  is 
the  subject  of  the  verb.  In  a  similar  way  we  might  say  '*  upwards" 
was  an  adverb  modifying  some  numeral  idea  (there  is  no  word  to  ex- 
press it)  supplied  from  what  follows  and  made  subject  of  the  verb. 

Then,  were  blown  would  be  the  verb  agreeing  with  the  plural  subject 
supplied,  or,  better,  were^  the  verb  and  blown^  the  participle. 

I  am  not,  however,  satisfied  with  the  above  explanation.  We  have 
no  right  to  supply  words  unless  we  are  sure  that  such  words  have  been 
elided^  and  of  this  I  can  find  no  evidence.  After  all,  is  not  the 
phrase  '*  upwards  of  fifty  "  an  indefinite  numeral  expressing  a  single 
idea,  and  so  to  be  regarded  as  a  single  adjective,  a  qompound  word 
the  meaning  of  which  no  single  word  will  express  ?  T.  W.  C. 

**  Upwards  of "  is  equivalent  to  ''more  than."  Shakspeare  says : 
*'  I  have  been  your  wife,  in  this  obedience,  upwards  <2^ twenty  years." 
Then  we  have,  in  the  example  given,  "  more  than  fifty  houses  were 
blown  down."  ''More  is  a  pronominal  adjective,  used  as  a  noun, 
subject  of  were  blown,  "  Than  "  is  a  preposition,  having  "  houses  " 
as  its  object.  S.  P.  Merrill. 

WickUffe,  Ohio, 

"  Upwards  of"  is  an  adverbial  phrase,  and  modifies  "  fifty."  (See 
Webster.)  The  phrase  has  the  same  construction  that  "  over  "  has  in 
this  sentence :  "  Over  fifty  houses  were  blown  down." 

T.  D.  O. 

Q.  12,  p.  508. — "All  told"  is  an  elliptical  form  of  "all  being  told," 
in  which  " all"  is  an  adjective  with  the  construction  of  a  noun  in  the 
nominative  absolute  case  with  a  participle,  and  "  told"  is  a  part  of  the 
present  passive  participle  "being  told,"  which  is  used  as  an  adjective 
modif3ang  "  all."  Most  of  our  text-books  would  call  the  phrase  an  inde- 
pendent element ;  but  I  consider  it  equivalent  to  the  adverbial  clause 
"  when  all  are  told,"  and  I  can  see  no  reason  why  it  should  cease  to 
be  an  adverbial  element  when  abridged.  If  a  noun  in  the  objective 
case  without  a  governing  word  can  be  an  adverbial  element,  as  it  cer- 
tainly is,  why  not  call  a  noun  in  the  absolute  case  with  a  participle  an 
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adverbial  element?    The  word  ** told"  is  equivalent  to  "counted" 
or  "enumerated."  T.  D.  O. 

BrecksviUe^  Ohio. 

"Told"  is  a  participle  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  verb  tellan^  to  count, 
narrate.     "  All  told  "  is  an  absolute,  or  attendant  element. 

Bereay  Ohio.  A.  M.  M. 

"  All  told"  means  "  all  counted,"  an  old  meaning  of  the  word  tell. 
Cf.  teller  in  a  bank  \  also,  "  while  one  with  moderate  haste  might  tell 
a  hundred." 

"  All  told"  is  an  absolute  construction,  a//,  a  pronominal  adjective 
referring  to  pennies,  told  ^2isX,  participle  of  tell.  Cf.  "The  crew,  all 
dead,  were  found  in  the  hold."  T.  W.  C. 

QUERIES. 

1.  What  is  the  best  way  of  teaching  children  to  spell  orally  ?  Is  it 
best  to  require  each  word  to  be  pronounced  before  spelling  ?  and  should 
each  sylable  be  pronounced  ?  or  is  it  sufficient  merely  to  name  the 
letters,  regardless  of  syllables  ?  L.  A.  J. 

2.  What  can  be  done,  with  children  of  the  first  half  year,  to  keep 
one  division  of  the  school  employed  while  the  teacher  is  engaged  with 
the  other  division  ?  M.  H. 

3.  What  should  be  done  with  bright  children  who  finish  their  work 
first,  in  order  to  keep  them  busy  and  at  the  same  time  train  them  to 
do  their  work  well  ?  M.  H. 

4.  Who  were  the  "  Hundred  Associates?"  W.  H.  G. 

5.  What  is  the  origin  of  the  term  "  scot-free,"  as  used  in  the  sen- 
tence, "  He  went  scot-free?"  J.  M. 

6.  Why  are  the  "  wise  saws  "  of  the  Spartans  so  called  ?        O. 

7.  Why  are  French  elections  held  on  Sunday  ?  Does  the  same 
practice  prevail  in  any  other  christian  land  ?  J.  O.  W. 

8.  If  the  Torrid  zone  were  60  degrees  wide,  how  wide  would  the 
other  zones  be  ?    Why  ?  F.  M.  F. 

9.  Why  can  people  in  the  Arctic  regions  converse  in  the  open  air 
at  great  distances  ?  M.  V. 

10.  The  diagonal  of  a  rectangular  field  containing  7^  acres  is  50 
rods.     What  is  the  length  ?  A.  D.  F. 

11.  A  sold  corn  for  B  at  2  per  cent,  commission;  B  increased  the 
proceeds  $50,  and  ordered  A  to  purchase  wheat  at  4  per  cent  com- 
mission; wheat  declined  8  per  cent.,  by  which  B's  whole  loss  was 
$80 ;  what  was  the  corn  worth  ?  J.  W.  J. 

12.  "  Soldier,  rest :  thy  warfare  o'er."     Parse  "o'er." 

W.  J.  P. 

13.  Each  generation  quotes  the  preceding  generation  as  quoting 
the  New  Testament.     Parse  "  as  quoting."  R.  F.  B. 


EDITORIAL  DEPARTMENT. 


The  Monthly  is  mailed  promptly  before  the  first  day  of  each  month.  In 
most  ca^eSy  it  should  reach  Ohio  subscribers  not  later  than  the  second  or 
third  of  the  month.  Any  subscriber  failing  to  receive  a  number  ufithin  a 
few  days  of  the  first  of  the  months  should  give  prompt  notice^  that  another 
copy  may  be  sent. 

As  a  general  rule^  the  Monthly  is  sent  to  subscribers  until  ordered  dis- 
continued. 

Requests  for  change  of  address  should  be  received  before  the  2bth  of  the 
months  and  the  old  as  well  as  the  new  address  should  be  given. 


New  subscribers  mast  begin  with  this  (November)  number.  We  thought  the 
edition  of  the  October  number  was  ample,  but  only  a  /ew  copies  remain,  and 
these  must  be  reserved  for  completing  sets.  We  have  added  several  hundred 
copies  this  time.    Send  on  the  orders. 


Extract  from  a  recent  letter ; — *'  In  our  building,  we  each  take  a  different 
educational  paper,  and  exchange.  The  Ohio  Educational  Monthly  has  done 
UB  XOBB  REAL  GOOD  than  any  of  the  other  papers." 


We  offer  to  exchange  current  numbers  of  the  Monthly,  two  to  one,  for  copies 
of  the  September  and  October  numbers,  1882,  July  and  September,  1880,  and 
March,  1876,  in  good  order.  We  also  want  The  Ohio  Journal  of  Education 
for  1854,  1855,  1856,  and  the  Ohio  Educational  Monthly  for  rB60,  1861, 
1862,  1863,  and  1865.  Persons  having  any  of  these  volumes,  and  willing  to 
dispose  of  them,  are  requested  to  write  us,  stating  terms. 


We  ask  for  our  symposium  on  '*  The  Country  Schools  of  Ohio,"  in  this  num- 
ber, a  careful  reading.  The  writers  speak  from  the  stand-point  of  experience. 
Some  of  them  are  now  engaged  in  country  school  work,  one  is  a  school  direct- 
or, and  all  have  given  much  thought  to  the  problems  involved. 

We  bring  this  subject  forward  at  this  time  because  we  believe  the  urgency  is 
great  In  view  of  what  is  possible  for  our  rural  schools,  it  is  humiliating  to 
such  a  body  of  educators  as  Ohio  has,  that  so  little  has  been  accomplished.  It 
is  time  to  act.  Dr.  Hancock's  closing  sentence  points  the  way.  Who  will 
lead? 


At  the  Ninth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Ohio  Teachers'  Association,  held  at 

Columbus,  in  1856,  the  following  resolutions  were  unanimously  adopted  : 

1.  Resolved.  That  school  examiners  ought  never,  under  any  circumstances, 
to  give  a  certificate  of  qualification  to  teach  school  to  any  person  who  habitu* 
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ally  uses  any  kind  of  intoxicating  liqaors ;  and  that  school  officers,  when  other 
thinjics  are  equal,  should  systematically  give  preference  to  the  total-abstinent 
candidate. 

2.  Resolved^  That  all  school  teachers  should  use  their  utmost  influence  to 
suppress  the  kindred  ungenilemanly  and  foul-mouthed  vices  of  uttering  pro- 
fane language  and  using  tobacco. 

Has  the  moral  tone  of  the  Ohio  Teachers'  Association  declined  in  the  last 
thirty  years  ? 


We  spent  an  afternoon  with  Brother  Moulton,  in  the  Warren  schools,  at  the 
time  of  the  recent  meeting  of  the  North  Eastern  Ohio  Teachers'  Association. 
The  schools  of  Warren  are  in  excellent  condition,  and  in  saying  this  we  intend 
no  empty  compliment  We  witnessed  some  very  fine  exercises  in  language, 
vocal  music,  reading,  etc. ;  but  what  impressed  us  most  was  the  excellent 
spirit  everywhere  manifest.  No  frown  or  scowl  was  visible.  Every  room 
seemed  to  be  filled  with  an  atmosphere  of  cheerfalness  and  refinement.  The 
bearing  of  the  teachers  was  characterized,  in  an  unusual  degree,  by  simplicity 
and  grace,  and  the  appearance  and  conduct  of  the  pupils  said  to  us,  more 
effectively  than  words,  that  Warren  is  a  community  of  more  than  ordinary  in- 
telligence and  refinement. 

We  noticed  that  wherever  the  superintendent  went,  whether  in  or  out  of  the 
school-room,  the  pupils  expected  and  received  from  him  a  kind  recognition. 
He  evidently  keeps  large  room  in  his  heart  for  the  children. 

The  superintendent  and  teachers  of  Warren  have  reason  to  be  grateful  that 
the  lines  have  fallen  to  them  in  such  pleasant  places,  and  the  people  of  War- 
ren have  good  reason  to  be  proud  of  their  schools. 


Superintendent  Clemens  presents,  this  month,  "the  other  side"  of  the  cor- 
poral punishment  question.  He  thinks  Superintendent  James's  article  in  our 
October *number  is  a  little  too  radical.  Our  creed  on  this  subject  is  a  very 
short  one,  and  may  be  stated  in  one  sentence :  It  is  better  to  control  a  school 
by  the  use  of  the  rod  than  not  to  control  it. 

Mr.  James  is  right  in  saying  that  the  better  half  of  any  corps  of  teachers  will 
usually  report  much  less  than  half  the  number  of  cases  of  corporal  punish- 
ment, and  that  the  greater  part  of  the  punishing  will  be  done  by  those  weak  in 
discipline.  It  may  be  that  in  the  "good  time  coming"  teachers  will  be  strong 
enough  and  wise  enough  to  control  their  schools  without  the  rod.  We  once  heard 
Horace  Mann  quoted,  in  a  gathering  of  teachers,  as  saying  that  if  we  could  im- 
port angels  from  heaven  to  supply  all  the  schools  with  teachers,  we  might  be  able 
to  dispense  with  the  rod.  Judge  Higley,  now  of  Cincinnati,  who  was  present, 
begged  to  add  that  we  could  make  sure  of  it  by  importing  little  angels  also 
from  heaven  to  supply  all  the  schools  with  pupils. 

We  think  our  creed  is  well  adapted  to  the  present  imperfect  state.  It  is 
better  to  control  a  school  by  the  use  of  the  rod  than  not  to  control  it.  An  un- 
governed  school  is  a  very  demoralizing  institution.  Our  advice  to  teachers 
has  always  been,  "Govern  your  school  by  the  highest  and  best  means  at  yoor 
command,  but  govern  it. 
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"FIRST  EXTRACT  THE  THORN  FROM  THINE  OWN  EYE." 

• 

Twenty  boys  averaging  fifteen  years  in  age,  and  all  graduates  of  Boston 
grammar  and  high  schools,  were  examined  in  that  city  the  other  day  to  see 
which  was  best  qualified  to  fill  a  position  as  general  clerk  in  an  insurance  of- 
fice. The  requirements  were  moaerate,  demanding  only  fair  penmanship,  good 
spelling,  correctness  at  figures  and  the  use  of  good  English,  but  out  of  the 
twenty  not  one  came  up  to  the  required  standard.  The  Boston  paper  which 
mentions  the  occurrence  gives  various  reasons  for  this  lamentable  failure,  but 
reaches  the  root  of  the  mutter,  probably,  when  it  points  out  as  a  defect  of  the 
school  system  that jpupt7«  are  not  made  to  depend  upon  themselves^  but  that 
the  teachers  do  the  work  and  give  so  much  oral  instniction  that  the  children, 
though  entertained  and  somewhat  enlightened^  do  not  get  thepermanent  ben- 
efit to  be  derived  from  laborious  study,  and  leave  the  school-room  with  a  con- 
fused Jumbling  Of  facts  and  no  firm  foundation  of  learning  fixed  in  their 
minds.  It  is  a  popular  notion  that  children  nowadays  study  too  much  and 
too  hard  ;  but  there  is  reason  to  believe  those  among  them  who  cannot  endure 
the  school  work  are  bewildered  more  from  the  multiplicity  of  subjects  which 
demand  their  attention  than  from  close  application  to  their  books.  At  all 
events,  it  is  a  fact  not  to  be  denied,  that  boys  and  girls  of  a  former  generation, 
whose  entire  schooling  was  comprised  in  half  a  dozen  three  months'  terms, 
learned  to  spell,  and  write,  and  "cipher"  with  an  ease  and  accuracy  which 
many  children  do  not  now  attain  after  a  ten  years'  course  in  the  schools. — 
Indianapolis  Sunday  Journal. 

We  have  little  confidence  in  the  hasty  conclusions  so  often  drawn  from  com- 
parison of  the  present  with  the  past.  The  concluding  sentence  of  the  forego- 
ing extract  is  a  good  example  of  this  kind  of  reasoning.  It  is  no  doubt  true 
that  the  few  exceptionally  bright  and  industrious  "boys  and  girls  of  a  former 
generation,  whose  entire  schooling  was  comprised  in  half  a  dozen  three-month 
terms,  learned  to  spell  and  write  and  cipher  with  an  ease  and  accuracy  which" 
the  dullards  and  laggards  "do  not  now  attain  after  a  ten-year  course  in  the 
schools."  It  does  not  follow  that  the  former  days  were  better  than  these.  We 
do  not  believe  that  the  scholarship  of  the  better  half  of  those  attending  com- 
mon schools  then  was  equal  to  the  average  now.  The  attainments  of  the  few 
then  were  conspicuous  by  contrast.  There  is  greater  difiusion  now.  The 
many  now  have  more  and  better  schooling  than  the  few  then  had. 

When  it  is  said  that  not  one  of  the  twenty  boys  came  up  to  the  required 
standard,  we  naturally  inquire  what  the  standard  was.  Is  it  not  quite  prob- 
able that  the  position  in  question  was  one  which,  fifty  years  ago,  no  boy  of  fif- 
teen was  expected  to  fill  ? 

In  connection  with  the  statement  that  all  these  fifteen-year-old  boys  are 
graduates  of  the  Boston  grammar  and  high  schools  it  should  be  remembered 
that  Boston  does  not  admit  boys  to  the  high  school  under  the  age  of  fifteen. 

It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  the  passage  in  italics  touches  the  heart  of 
an  evil  in  modern  educational  methods.  The  tendency  is  to  too  much  teach- 
ing. There  is  an  excess  of  the  grand-mother  element.  The  boys  and  girls 
must  have  a  smooth  and  easy  road  to  travel,  and  the  result  is  weakness  and 
inefficiency. 

It  should  be  noted  that  mental  confusion  and  weakness  are  not  the  necessary 
result  of  oral  instruction,  for  it  is  based  on  a  true  philosophy  and  has  a  legit- 
imate place  in  child  training.  The  great  majority  of  teachers  are  ignorant 
(much  less  so  now  than  formerly)  of  the  principles  on  which  right  methods  of 
teaching  are  based,  and,  as  a  consequence,  are  incapable  of  using  either  oral 
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or  text-book  methods  accordiog  to  their  tnie  spirit  and  intent.  The  tme 
purpose  of  oral  instruction  is  not  to  relieve  the  pupil  from  effort,  but  rather  to 
stimulate  to  self-activity  and  cultivate  self-reliance ;  but  in  unskillful  hands  it 
is  liable  to  degenerate  into  mere  talk  on  the  part  of  the  teacher,  and  indiffer- 
ence and  inactivity  on  the  part  of  the  pupil. 

It  should  be  further  noted  that  the  responsibility  does  not  rest  wholly  upon 
teachers.  The  want  of  self-reliance  and  efficiency  in  our  young  people  is  due 
far  more  to  the  home  training  and  habits  than  to  the  school.  Indeed  it  is  quite 
probable  that,  but  for  the  counteracting  influence  of  the  schools,  the  evil  com- 
plained of  would  be  much  greater  than  it  is.  The  tendency  of  the  times  is  to 
luxury  and  effeminacy.  The  boys  and  girls  must  dress  well  and  have  a  good 
time.  They  are  relieved,  by  the  hired  man  and  the  hired  girl,  from  all  necessity 
of  working  with  their  hands,  and  thus  grow  up  without  habits  of  industry  and 
efficiency.  The  gravest  defects  in  modern  child-training  are  in  the  home. 
Parents  are  too  much  absorbed  in  business  and  society  to  attend  to  the  home- 
training  of  their  children,  and  a  large  part  of  the  present  popular  elamor  about 
the  schools  is  an  attempt,  unconscious  perhaps,  to  shift  the  responsibility. 
'*Why  observest  thou  that  splinter  in  thy  brother's  eye,  and  perceivest  not  the 
thorn  in  thine  own  eye.'* 

A  LETTER  TO  THE  EDITOR. 

CiKCiKKATi,  0.,  Oct.  2d,  1885. 

My  Dear  Dr.  Findley : — I  so  seldom  see  anything  in  your  editorial  pages 
that  I  do  not  fully  approve,  that  I  half  suspect  that  you  did  not  write  the  edi- 
torial in  your  last  issue  on  Judge  Mehard's  decision. 

It  may  be  wise  for  school  directors  not  to  require  the  Bible  to  be  read  in 
school — to  let  the  Bible  alone,  as  you  put  it, — but  your  statements  seem  to 
justify  the  inference  that  teachers  should  also  let  it  alone — that  they  should 
only  take  the  Bible  into  the  schools  in  their  spirit  and  life — that  is,  that  the 
Bible  should  not  be  read  in  public  schools.  While  the  ''perfunctory"  reading 
of  the  Bible  by  teachers  who  have  little  faith  in  its  divine  precepts  may  be  a 
mere  form,  an  empty  shell,"  this  is  not  true  when  the  Bible  is  read  by  teachers 
who  have  "  its  principles  and  its  spirit  in  the  heart.*'  It  is  reverently  read 
by  thousands  of  teachers  with  happy  and  beneficial  results. 

It  may  be  that  your  position  is  that  the  reading  of  the  Bible  in  school  should 
be  left  entirely  with  teachers,  and  that  your  objection  is  to  its  perfunctory 
reading  under  a  regulation  of  the  school  board.  But  the  legal  question  de- 
cided by  Judge  Mehard  involves  not  only  the  power  of  school  directors  to  au- 
thorize the  use  of  the  Bible  in  the  schools,  but  the  right  of  the  teachers  to  use 
it.  It  can  hardly  be  maintained  that  the  teacher  has  the  right  to  do  in  this 
matter  what  the  school  directors  have  not  the  legal  power  to  authorize.  The 
real  question  is,  can  the  King  James  version  of  the  Bible  be  legally  used  in  a 
public  school  ?  Judge  Mehard *s  decision  seems  to  me  not  only  sound,  but  of 
great  importance. 

It  may  not  be  wise  or  expedient  for  school  boards  to  require  or  even  author- 
ize the  reading  of  the  Bible  in  the  schools,  and  it  may  not  be  wise  for  teachers, 
under  all  circumstances,  thus  to  use  it,  but  the  power  or  right  to  authorize  or 
use  the  Bible  as  an  aid  in  moral  training  is  a  very  different  question.  Some 
things  are  lawful  which  are  not  expedient. 
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it  seems  to  me  unwise  for  school  boards  to  authorize  the  readiuf;  of  a  par- 
ticular version  of  the  Bible.  It  makes  little  difference  whether  the  teacher 
reads  the  King  James  version,  the  Douaj  version,  or  the  "  new  "  version.  I 
think  I  would  advise  a  Catholic  teacher  to  use  the  Douay  Bible,  as  I  did  advise 
one  twenty-five  years  ago.  I  am  sure  that  not  a  pupil  in  her  school  ever  de- 
tected the  slightest  variation  from  the  common  version. 

May  I  ask  what  Mr.  Thring  means  by  these  three  sentences  which  open  the 

extract  copied  in  the  October  Monthly,  (p.  475)  ? 

*'  The  teacher's  subject  is  not  books,  but  mind.  On  the  other  hand,  the  lecturer's  sub- 
ject in  the  first  instance  is  not  mind,  but  books.  This  distinctiou  is  vital,  and  the  most 
important  results  follow." 

If  this  distinction  be  so  vital  and  important,  it  ought  to  be  clear,  and  I  must 
confess  that  I  do  not  see  it,  and  the  subsequent  discussion  of  it  in  the  article 
is  to  me  a  source  of  confusion.  What  is  the  process  of  teaching  reading  ? 
Does  not  the  teacher  of  reading  deal  both  with  books  and  mind  ?  Does  the 
lecturer  necessarily  deal  with  books  ?  There  is  a  distinction  between  objective 
and  indirect  teaching  and  direct  oral  instruction,  but  does  not  the  art  of  teach- 
ing include  both  ?    Is  Mr.  Thring's  distinction  fundamental  ? 

You  may  possibly  conclude  that  I  am  in  an  unusually  critical  mood.  I  have 
had  the  leisure  within  a  few  months  to  read  some  of  the  more  recent  discus- 
sions of  the  theory  of  teaching,  and  I  find  not  a  little  confusion  and  uncer- 
tainty. 

Have  you  ever  read  Joseph  Payne's  " Science  and  Art  of  Education?"  I 
made  several  attempts  before  I  reached  the  last  lecture.  I  think  I  never  read 
a  more  kaleidoscopic  treatise.  Each  lecture  after  the  first  is  a  new  '*  shake- 
up  '*  of  the  ideas  in  the  preceding.  I  stopped  several  times  to  see  if  I  was  not 
rc'reading  a  lecture.    Did  yon  have  a  similar  experience  ? 

Excuse  these  interrogations,  and  believe  me. 

Most  truly  yours, 

E.  E.  White. 

Our  confidence  in  Dr.  White's  judgment  is  such  that,  on  first  reading  his 
letter,  we  feared  we  had  erred ;  but  a  re-reading  of  the  few  sentences  we  wrote, 
re-assures  us.  We  were  not  trying  to  express  all  onr  thought  on  the  subject  in  a 
half-dozen  sentences.  All  we  paid  was  intended  to  bear  on  one  point,  the  in- 
expediency of  boards  of  education  either  requiring  or  forbidding  the  use  of 
the  Bible  in  schools.  We  supposed  our  position  in  regard  to  the  Bible  and  its 
use  in  schools  was  well  understood.  We  always  used  it— never  taught  a  school 
in  which  we  did  not  use  it,  and  for  many  years  began  no  day  in  school  without 
prayer.  Bat  we  have  never  been  in  the  habit  of  either  reading  the  scriptures 
or  praying  by  statute  or  regulation.  The  Bible  contains  the  principles  and 
ordinances  of  the  Christian  religion.  The  pure  and  peaceable  religion  of 
Christ  does  not  require  the  support  of  majorities.  It  is  a  divine  system  whose 
laws  and  essential  interests  are  above  the  reach  of  human  governments.  We 
believe  with  James  Madison  that  "  religion  is  not  within  the  purview  of  human 
government.  There  are  causes  in  the  human  breast  which  insure  its  perpe- 
tuity without  the  aid  of  human  law." 

With  the  highest  and  best  part  of  a  teacher's  work  a  board  of  education  has 
nothing  to  do.  We  once  heard  Dr.  White  say  in  a  teachers'  institute  that  the 
moment  a  teacher  enters  into  a  contract  with  a  board  of  education  to  teach  a 
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school,  he  is  under  a  higher  contract  than  that  he  has  made  with  the  board. 
Among  the  requirements  of  this  higher  contract  we  would  include  the  judicioui 
and  effective  use  of  the  Bible.  All  in  this  direction  that  a  board  of  education 
can  require  and  enforce  by  regulation  is  "a  mere  form,  an  empty  shell." 

We  have  believed  for  many  years  that  the  true  policy  for  a  board  of  edu- 
cation, in  reference  to  this  matter,  is  the  let  alone  policy,  and  this  conviction 
gains  strength  with  the  years.  We  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  it 
has  become  almost  the  universal  practice.  Very  few  boards  within  our  knowl- 
edge have  any  rule  on  the  subject.  In  a  recent  gathering  of  more  than  two 
hundred  teachers,  we  called  for  a  show  of  hands  from  those  who  had  ever 
taught  under  a  regulation  either  requiring  or  forbidding  the  use  of  the  Bible, 
and  but  one  or  two  hands  came  up. 

It  may  become  necessary,  sometimes,  for  a  board  of  education  to  restrain 
an  injudicious  teacher  from  causing  strife  by  attempts  to  force  the  Bible  on 
unwilling  ears ;  but  kind  suggestion  and  advice  will  usually  serve  the  purpose 
better  than  formal  enactment.  Better  discharge  an  unwise  teacher  than  put 
fetters  on  all  teachers. 

Teachers  should  have  liberty  to  use,  and  should  use,  every  means  they  can 
make  available  for  forming  aright  the  life  and  character  of  their  pupils.  The 
Bible  has  no  equal  in  all  the  world  as  a  means  of  guiding  the  life  and  forming 
the  character  of  men,  but  it  does  not  need  the  support  of  human  authority. 
The  teacher  who  cannot  find  ways  of  bringing  the  precepts  and  principles  of 
the  Bible  to  bear  upon  his  school  without  the  support  of  statute  or  regulation, 
gives  little  promise  of  valuable  results  in  any  way. 
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M.  F.  COWDERY. 

Another  of  the  fathers  of  the  Ohio  school  system  has  gone.  M.  F.  Cowdery, 
died  at  his  home  in  Sandusky,  at  10  o'clock,  Saturday,  September  26,  at  the 
age  of  70.  He  had  a  robust  constitution,  and  his  life  was  marked  by  excel- 
lent physical  health.  In  November,  1883,  when  alone,  he  fell  from  his  car- 
riage, and  was  carried  to  his  residence.  He  was  found  to  be  suffering  from  an 
apoplectic  attack,  from  which  he  never  fully  recovered.  A  second  attack,  on 
the  23d  of  September  last,  resulted  in  his  death  three  days  after. 

He  was  born  in  Vermont,  but  most  of  his  youth  was  spent,  in  the  State  of 
New  York.  When  yet  young,  he  located  in  Lake  County,  and  began  his  work 
as  a  teacher.  In  1848  he  became  superintendent  of  the  schools  of  Sandusky, 
in  which  capacity  he  served  for  twenty-three  consecutive  years.  We  have 
neither  time  nor  space  for  any  extended  account  of  his  labors  in  this  field,  nor 
of  his  efforts  in  the  wider  field  of  the  State.  We  hope  some  one  of  his  inti- 
mate associates  yet  remaining  will  write  more  fully  of  his  life  and  labors. 

We  take  pleasure  in  noting  the  fact  that  Mr.  Cowdery  was  one  of  the  found- 
ers of  this  Journal,  and,  for  some  3'ears,  one  of  its  editors.  In  the  first  num- 
ber, issued  January,  1852,  we  find  an  introductory  article  from  his  pen,  setting 
forth  the  aims  and  purposes  of  the  magazine.  The  closing  sentences,  here 
quoted,  reveal  the  excellent  spirit  that  was  in  him. 

"It  is  a  high  privilege  to  labor  and  make  sacrifices  for  ^reat  principles,  at 
any  time ;  especially  is  it  so,  for  principles  which  are  as  intimately  and  direc^ 
ly  connected  with  the  happiness  of  individuals  and  society  as  those  of  TJni- 
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versa!  Education.  When  we  remember  that  each  individual,  of  all  the  million  s 
which  Qod  has  created,  has  indestructible  sources  of  happiness  to  be  devel- 
oped, and  a  destiny  to  accomplish,  beyond  the  power  of  the  imagination  to 
conceive,  how  ongnt  we  to  be  pained  to  witness  such  general  neglect  of  culture, 
and  such  privation  and  degradation  as  result  from  this  neglect !  How  joyfully 
should  we  put  forth  any  exertions  that  may  make  those  with  us  and  around  us, 
secure  from  the  gloom,  the  imbecility  and  the  oppressive  burdens  of  ig- 
norance/' 

''  Well  done,  good  and  faithful  servant,"  is  the  judgment  of  his  fellows. 

At  a  meeting  of  Sandusky  teachers  who  had  been  associated  with  Mr.  Cow- 
dery,  the  following  letter  was  addressed  to  Mrs.  Gowdery,  as  an  expression  of 
sympathy  with  the  bereaved  as  well  as  esteem  for  the  departed  : 

Sandusky,  0..  Oct.  2,  1885. 

Dear  Mrs,  Cowdery : — Having  been  at  one  time  closely  associated  with  Mr. 
Cowdery,  being  brought  into  almost  daily  contact  with  him  as  our  superintend- 
ent, thus  learning  to  esteem  and  revere  him  through  years  of  acquaintance, 
both  private  and  official,  which  time  but  ripened  into  the  more  hallowed  friend- 
ship, we  wish  to  express  to  you  our  deep  sympathy  with  you  in  jour  bereave- 
ment, as  well  as  our  sense  of  the  exalted  worth  of  Mr.  Gowdery's  character 
and  influence. 

During  the  many  years  of  our  varied  intercourse  with  him,  we  have  found 
him  actuated  by  the  noblest  motives;  while  to  us  as  teachers,  his  life  was  ever 
an  inspiration,  lifting  us  toward  holier  living  and  the  attainment  of  a  loftier 
ideal  in  our  daily  work.  The  benediction  of  his  influence  is  to-day  a  helpful 
power  in  many  an  earnest  life ;  while  the  schools  of  Sandusky  are  even  now 
resting  securely  upon  the  firm  foundations  which,  at  an  untold  cost  of  tireless 
energy  and  self-sacrificing  toil,  he  laid  so  deep,  so  strong,  and  so  well. 

While  we  sorrow  with  you  that  he  walks  no  more  with  us,  we  wait  in  faith 
with  you  for  the  blessed  day  when 

"  Love  and  unsevered  union 

Of  soul  with  those  we  love. 
Nearness  and  glad  communion 

Shall  be  our  joy  above; 
No  death  our  homes  o'er-shading 

Shall  e'er  our  harps  unstring, 
For  all  is  life  unfading 

In  presence  of  our  King.'' 

In  heartfelt  sympathy  we  commend  you  to  "  the  Father  of  mercies  and  the 
God  of  all  comfort,"  who  "doth  not  willingly  afflict,"  praying  that,  "as  one 
whom  his  mother  comforteth,  so  may  He  comfort  you."  May  you  "  cast  all 
your  care  on  Him,"  knowing  that  He  caretk  for  you"  who  hath  said,  **  In 
Me  ye  shall  have  peace." 

"  Thanks  for  the  good  man's  beautiful  example. 

Who  in  the  vilest  saw 
Some  sacred  crypt,  or  altar  of  a  temple 

Still  vocal  with  God*s  law. 

'*  ^ot  his  the  golden  pen  or  lip's  persuasion, 

But  a  fine  sense  of  right, 
And  Truth's  directness,  meeting  each  occasion 

Straight  |is  a  line  of  light 
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"  His  faith  and  works,  like  streams  that  intermiDgle, 

In  the  same  channel  ran ; 
The  crystal  clearness  of  an  eye  kept  single 

Shamed  all  the  frauds  of  man. 

*'  Men  failed,  betrayed  him,  but  his  seal  seemed  nourished 

By  failure  and  by  fall, 
Still  a  large  faith  in  human-kind  he  cherished. 

And  in  God's  love  for  alL 

*'  And  now  he  rests  where  Heaven's  unfailing  sweetness 

Hath  naught  of  mortal  strife. 
And  death  hath  moulded  into  calm  completeness 

The  statue  of  his  life. 

*'  Where  the  dews  glisten  and  the  song  birds  warble, 

His  dust  to  dust  is  laid 
In  Nature's  keeping,  with  no  pomp  of  marble 

To  shame  his  modest  shade. 

*'  Around  his  grave  are  quietude  and  beauty, 

And  the  sweet  Heaven  above, — 
The  fitting  symbols  of  a  life  of  duty 

Transfigured  into  love." 

The  letter  was  signed  as  follows :  Sarah  J.  Moore,  Mrs.  M.  N.  Clarke,  Sara 
E.  Clarke,  Mrs.  J.  W.  Holland,  W.  H.  Rayl,  Mrs.  M.  C.  Dewey,  J.  G.  Dorfling- 
er,  Mrs.  W.  K.  Marshall,  Minnie  Ainslie,  Mrs.  E.  M.  Nason,  Mary  Lockwood, 
Mrs.  M.  N.  Evans,  Elizabeth  Hutchinson,  Mrs.  J.  G.  Holcombe,  Arthur  Phin- 
ney,  Hattie  M.  Pool,  Mrs.  E.  Forster. 


STATE  EXAMINATION 


The  next  meeting  of  the  State  Board  of  School  Examiners  will  be  held  in 
the  high  school  building,  Columbus,  Ohio,  and  will  begin  Tuesday,  December 
29th,  1885.  at  9  o'clock. 

Applicants  will  be  examined  in  the  branches  necessary  to  a  ten-year  certifi- 
cate on  Tuesday  and  completed  on  Wednesday  morning.  The  examination  for 
life  certificates  will  be  continued  on  Wednesday  and  completed  Thursday. 

In  no  case  will  questions  on  any  branch  be  given  out  until  the  regular  exam- 
ination in  that  branch. 

Applicants  for  ten-year  certificates  will  be  examined  in  Orthography,  Read- 
ing, Writing,  Arithmetic,  Geography,  English  Grammar,  United  States  His- 
tory, and  Theory  and  Practice,  including  the  Ohio  School  Law. 

In  addition  to  the  branches  named  above,  applicants  for  life  certificates  must 
be  examined  in  Algebra,  Geometry,  Physics,  Physiology,  General  History. 
English  Literature,  Rhetoric,  Civil  Government,  and  three  branches  elected 
from.  Geology,  Chemistry,  Botany,  Astronomy,  Zoology,  Plane  Trigonometry, 
Latin,  Greek,  French,  German,  Logic,  Anglo-Saxon  and  Early  English. 

Applicants  for  either  grade  of  certificate  must  present  testimonials  from 
leading  educators,  stating  that  such  applicants  have  had  at  least  five  yearb' 
successful  experience  in  the  profession  of  teachingt 
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These  teslimonials  should  be  forwarded  to  the  clerk  of  the  board  at  least 
thirty  days  before  the  date  of  ezaminatioa. 

Successful  applicants  for  ten-year  certificates  may  haTe  additional  benches 
added  to  their  certificates,  by  undergoing  the  same  examination  in  such 
branches  as  candidates  for  life  certificates. 

Persons  holding  ten-year  certificates,  granted  by  this  board,  may,  at  any 
subsequent  meeting  of  the  same  board,  receive  life  certificates  by  passing  an 
examination  in  the  required  branches. 

Knowing  that  real  scholarship  demands  concentration,  it  is  the  intention  of 
the  board  to  gire  due  credit  for  eminent  attainments  in  any  particular  line  of 
study. 

By  order  of  the  Board.  C.  E.  McVay, 

Cincinnati,  Glifion,  Ohio. 


EDUCATIONAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

— Mt  Union  College  has  a  normal  class  of  37  the  present  term. 

— The  teachers'  reading  circle  at  Lebanon  is  doing  well,  having  a  member- 
ship of  41,  all  paid. 

— ^The  Iowa  Teachers'  Association  meets  at  Des  Moines,  Monday  evening 
Dec.  28,  and  closes  Thursday  noon. 

— The  State  Teachers'  Association  of  Massachusetts  meets  Thanksgiving 
week,  instead  of  Christmas  week,  as  heretofore. 

— Middletown  is  erecting  an  eight  room  school  building  which  will  be  a  model 
in  every  respect.    Supt.  Barnard  does  nothing  by  halves. 

— Akron  has  a  new  high-school  building  under  way,  to  cost,  when  completed 
and  furnished,  about  $100,000.  Canton  is  also  building  one,  at  about  the  same 
cost.    Newark  has  one  nearly  completed,  to  cost  a  little  more  than  $50,000. 

— The  schools  of  Wadsworth,  Ohio,  under  the  superintendence  of  Arthur 
Powell,  enrolled  384  pupils  in  the  month  of  September,  and  had  but  four  cases 
of  tardiness  in  the  entire  month.  What  schools  can  report  a  more  prompt 
attendance  ? 

— Encouraging  reports  come  from  the  New  Lyme  Institute.  Prof.  Tucker- 
man's  graduates  occupy  many  important  positions  in  the  schools  of  Northern 
Ohio— superintendents,  principals,  and  teachers  in  high  schools,  grammar 
schools,  academies,  and  normal  schools. 

— The  Teachers'  Institute  and  the  Practical  Teacher  have  united,  and  are 
to  be  published  hereafter  under  the  combined  name :  Teachers*  Institute  and 
Practical  Teacher,  by  E.  L.  Kellogg  &  Co.,  of  New  York.  Col.  Parker  will 
continue  his  work,  editing  a  department  of  the  new  paper. 

— The  Warren  County  teachers'  association  is  a  live  institution.  The  coun- 
try teachers  have  put  their  heads  together  and  prepared  one  of  the  simplest, 
most  practical,  best  courses  of  study  for  country  schools  we.have  yet  seen. 
All  honor  to  them.  At  a  meeting  held  at  Lebanon,  Oct.  10,  a  report  from  the 
townships  showed  that  several  townships  had  already  adopted  the  course*  and 
others  were  giving  it  favorable  consideratioo. 
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— A  report  of  the  Knox  County  institute  comes  rather  late.  It  was  held  at 
Mt.  Vernon,  for  one  week,  beginning  Aug.  17.  Dr.  Tappan,  Supt  Shawanand 
other  ^chers  of  the  county  were  the  instructors.  The  week  was  crowded  with 
work,  and  good  attendance  and  good  interest  were  secured. 

— Baldwin  University,  we  are  informed,  has  opened  this  year  with  very  en- 
couraging prospects.  There  are  three  distinct  courses  of  study  in  each  of  the 
two  departments  (collegiate  and  academic),  viz. :  classical,  philosophical,  and 
ladies'  literary ;  and  each  course  is  very  complete.  In  addition,  there  are  mu- 
sical, elocutionary,  and  commercial  appendages. 

— The  city  of  Havre,  France,  entertained  two  thousand  schoolmasters  and 
four  hundred  schoolmistresses  during  the  four  days  of  the  recent  session  of  the 
international  congress  of  educators.  The  unanimous  adoption  of  a  resolution 
that  manual  work  forms  an  integral  part  of  every  sound  system  of  education, 
and  should  be  introduced  with  the  least  possible  delay  into  every  elementary 
school,  is  significant.  Much  as  we  believe  in  hand-work  as  an  element  in  the 
training  of  every  child,  we  are  not  sure  that  the  time  has  come,  in  this  country 
at  least,  for  the  school  to  undertake  this  part  of  the  work. 

— A  meeting  of  the  Northern  Central  Ohio  Teachers'  Association  was  held 
at  Galion,  Oct.  17.  The  following  program  was  prepared,  but  we  have  no  re- 
port of  the  meeting: 

Music Prof.  J.  A.  Porter,  Gallon* 

Should  the  course  of  study  be  changed  in  our  public  schools  ? 

Prof.  A.  C.  Crist,  Iberia. 

Composition  and  Language Supt.  J.  J.  Bliss,  Crestline. 

The  Claims  of  our  Profession Supt.  A.  G.  Crouse,  Marion. 

What  does  the  State  demand  of  her  schools?... Supt.  J.  H.  Snyder,  Mt.  Gilead. 

— The  teachers  of  Morgan  County  also  are  moving.  At  the  last  session  of 
their  institute,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  prepare  a  course  of  study  and 
a  daily  program  for  the  teachers  of  the  different  townships.  The  committee 
has  done  its  work  well.  The  report  is  before  us  in  the  form  of  a  neat  little 
pamphlet.  The  board  of  education  in  each  township  is  now  asked  to  adopt 
the  course  of  study  prepared  by  the  committee.  We  have  heard  from  one 
township  (Bristol),  which  adopted  the  course  by  a^  vote  of  9  to  2.  No  doubt 
other  townships  have  done  the  same  ere  this.    Thus  the  good  work  goes  on. 

— The  Ohio  Archaeological  and  historical  Society  is  preparing  a  suggestive 
course  of  reading,  for  use  in  the  schools  of  the  State,  on  Ohio  and  western 
history,  with  reference  to  a  celebration  to  be  held  in  every  school  district,  on 
the  7th  of  April,  1888,  commemorative  of  the  founding  of  the  Northwest  Ter- 
ritory. This  course  will  be  issued  in  leaflet  form,  and  will  contain  topics  for 
reading  and  lists  of  the  best  attainable  works  for  reading  and  consultation. 
For  the  celebration  day,  a  pamphlet,  containing  appropriate  selections  of 
prose  and  poetry,  historical  incidents,  etc.,  will  be  issued  and  sent  to  schools 
ordering.  Every  teacher  in  the  State  should  enter  into  this  heartily.  Secre- 
tary A.  A.  Graham,  of  Columbus,  will  answer  any  inquiries  addressed  to 

him. 

— ^The  board  of  education  of  Bethel  township,  Clark  County,  has  adopted  an 
excellent  system  of  rules  and  regulations  for  the  government  of  all  the  schools 
of  the  township.  These  regulations  define  the  duties  of  the  township  super- 
intendent, and  his  relations  to  the  board  of  education  and  to  the  teachers. 
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They  also  provide  for  the  opening  of  all  the  schools  at  the  same  time,  and  for 
their  continuance  the  same  length  of  time ;  they  allow  one  day  every  two 
months  for  teachers'  meetings,  and  require  all  the  teachers  to  attend ;  they 
provide  janitors  for  all  the  schools  and  define  their  duties;  they  give  the  super- 
intendent the  privilege  of  recommending  teachers  to  the  local  boards,  and 
make  him  responsible  only  for  those  teachers  he  recommends,  etc.,  etc.  Sen- 
sible I    Sensible  t 

— The  next  session  of  the  Ottawa  County  teachers'  association  will  be  held 
at  Port  Clinton,  Friday  evening  and  Saturday,  Nov.  13th  and  14th,  1885.  The 
following  is  the  program  for  Friday  evening : 

J.  Cook — Inaugural. 

Alstok  Ellis,  Snpt.  of  Sandusky  Schools— History. 

On  Saturday  the  following  persons  will  read  papers  or  furnish  exercises : 
Supt  A.  D.  Beechy,  Elmore ;  Miss  L.  A.  Gould,  Elmore ;  Miss  Kate  Starr, 
Port  Clinton ;  Supt.  Geo.  H.  Withey,  Pemberville ;  Miss  Allie  Richards,  Port 
Clinton;  Miss  E.  S.  Reynolds;  Charles  M.  Vosburg,  Miss  Rosetta  Butler, 
Louis  Zoch,  Elmore.  Mamie  Quincke,  Secretary. 

— New  subscribers  to  the  Monthly  are  all  highly  pleased  with  it ;  and  we  have 
reason  to  believe  that  it  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  teachers  of  Montgomery 
County,  not  only  through  the  excellent  professional  information  it  contains, 
but  also  by  stimulating  them  to  greater  efforts  in  the  line  of  self-improvement. 
As  an  evidence  of  this  tendency  we  have,  for  the  first  time  since  the  movement 
began,  a  county  Teachers'  Reading  Circle.  The  organization  was  effected  on 
the  first  Saturday  of  October.  It  already  contains  fifty  members,  and  we  ex- 
pect to  double  the  number.  Meetings  are  held  the  first  Saturday  of  each 
month  at  the  examination  rooms  in  the  new  court  house.  W.  J.  P. 

— The  .Trumbull  County  institute  held  its  annual  session  at  Warren  this 
year.  Although  it  continued  but  one  week,  it  was  thought  by  the  teachers 
present  to  be  one  of  Trumbull's  most  profitable  and  successful  institutes.  This 
success  is  attributable  to  the  earnest  and  efficient  efforts  of  our  able  instructors, 
Supts.  E.  F.  Moulton,  of  Warren,  and  John  E.  Morris,  of  Garrettsville,  and 
Prof.  A.  J.  Phillips,  of  Warren,  the  last  our  instructor  in  music.  State  School 
Commissioner  L.  D.  Brown  was  with  us  one  day,  to  the  profit  of  the  teachers. 
His  visit  was  highly  enjoyed.  The  lectures  were  very  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive. About  300  teachers  were  present,  the  largest  number,  it  is  said,  that  has 
ever  attended  an  institute  in  our  county.  L.  P.  H. 

— ^At  the  last  meeting  of  the  Ashtabula  County  Teachers'  Institute,  a  course 
of  study  for  the  country  schools  was  arranged  and  recommenned  to  the  town- 
ship boards  for  adoption.  A  committee  of  three  in  each  township  was  ap- 
pointed to  meet  with  the  township  boards,  and  set  forth  to  them  the  advantages 
of  grading  the  country  schools.  The  immediate  result  of  this  action  is  that 
three  townships  have  adopted  the  course  and  appointed  a  superintendent.  J.  D. 
McCalmont  has  been  appointed  for  Rock  Creek,  F.  T.  Waters  for  Kingsville, 
and  S.  H.  Foote  for  Andover.  New  Lyme  has  adopted  the  course  but  has  not 
appointed  a  superintendent.  The  present  indications  are  that  other  townships 
will,  in  the  near  future,  take  similar  action,  and  it  is  hoped  that  soon  every 
district  school  in  the  county  will  be  pursuing  a  course  of  study  under  a  compe* 
tent  superintendent 
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— The  Hamilton  County  teachers'  association  met  at  the  Hughes  High 
School,  Saturday,  Oct.  10.  A  large  number  of  teachers  were  present  at  this 
second  meeting  for  the  year.  The  retiring  president,  B.  W.  Barrows,  when 
about  to  introduce  his  successor,  was  interrupted  by  Hill,  of  Bridgetown,  who* 
in  behalf  of  a  number  of  teachers,  presented  him  a  cane.  Although  taken  by 
surprise,  Mr.  B.  responded  in  a  few  well  chosen  words,  and  then  introduced  his 
successor,  T.  L.  Feeney,  who  delivered  an  inaugural,  subject,  The  Value  and 
Work  of  the  Association.  Prof  Venable  read  a  fine  paper  on  the  early  history 
of  this  portion  of  the  United  States.  He  named  it,  "  In  the  Beginning." 
Commissioner  Brown,  being  present,  was  called  out  and  responded  by  com- 
mending Prof,  y.'s  paper,  and  urging  the  teachers  to  procure  more  educational 
literature,  and  aid  in  the  Centennial  Celebration  of  Ohio.  Some  fine  music 
was  rendered  by  Mrs.  Healy  and  Miss  Dalton.  A4iourned  to  meet  second  Sat- 
urday in  November.  Com. 

— The  Carroll  County  institute  was  held  at  Harlem  Springs,  Aug.  17-25th. 
Supt.  Manly  was  the  principal  instructor,  and  so  well  did  he  please  the  teach- 
ers that  he  was  engaged  to  return  next  year.  His  scholarly  talks  were  much 
appreciated,  his  lecture  on  "  Morse"  was  full  of  inspiring  thought.  A  grow- 
ing interest  is  manifested  in  our  institute.  The  number  of  teachers  necessary 
to  supply  all  the  schools  in  the  county  is  119,  and  126  teachers  enrolled  their 
names,  and  there  was  a  good  attendance  from  the  beginning.  Harlem  Springs 
was  styled  the  Chautauqua  of  Carroll  County,  and  by  a  unanimous  vote  it  was 
decided  to  hold  a  two  weeks  session  there  next  year.  J.  K.  Baxter  proved  him- 
self a  successful  president.  H.  V.  Merrick  was  elected  president  for  next 
year,  and  James  Uhlman,  secretary.  The  committee  appointed  to  solicit  sub- 
scriptions to  Payne's  Lectures  secured  60  subscriptions.  This  places  an  ex- 
cellent work  in  the  hands  of  many  of  our  teachers.  There  is  a  manifest  im- 
provement among  the  teachers  of  Carroll  County.  X. 

— An  important  educational  meeting  was  held  at  Sandusky,  on  Saturday, 

Oct.  17.    It  was  gotten  up  by  Superintendent  Alston  Ellis,  and  proved  a  very 

interesting  and  profitable  occasion.    About  three  hundred  teachers  and  others 

were  present    The  program  of  papers  and  addresses  was  as  follows : 

The  Development  of  Character,  Miss  S.  B.  Piatt,  Prin.  Tiffin  High  School 
Jacotot  and  restalozzi  Compared,  Wm.  T.  Jackson,  Supt.   Fostoria  Public 

Schools. 

A  Method  of  Culture,  Geo.  H.  White,  Principal  Oberlin  Preparatory. 

The  Lady  Teacher,  Miss  Margaret  W.  Sutherland,  Principal  Mansfield  High 

School 
Instruction  and  Education,  Charles  L.  Loos,  Principal  First  District  School, 

Dayton. 
Educational  Dried  Fruits,  James  J.  Burns,  Supt  Dayton  Public  Schools. 

Among  those  present,  besides  those  named  in  the  program,  we  note  the 
names  of  Supts.  W.  W.  Ross,  of  Fremont;  F.  M.  Ginn,  of  Clyde;  John  Mc- 
Conkie,  of  Port  Clinton;  W.  R.  Comings,  of  Norwalk ;  John  W.  Dowd,  of  To- 
ledo, and  J.  W.  Knott,  of  Tiffin.  Excellent  music,  vocal  and  instrumental, 
was  furnished  by  local  talent 

— ^T.  D.  Oviatt,  of  Brecksville,  Cuyahoga  County,  writes  us  as  follows,  con- 
cerning the  work  in  his  part  of  the  vineyard :  "In  time  past,  Brecksville  had 
•  teachers'  reading  circle.  It  died  from  an  overdose  of  public  entertainment. 
The  spirit,  iiowever  was  not  dead,  but  sleeping.    It  has  re-embodied  itself. 
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We  expect  to  be  represented  at  tke  ccmnty  meeting  at  the  County  Examiners' 
room,  Cleveland ,  the  last  Saturday  in  October."  0. 

Republic,  O.,  Oct.  5,  '85. 

— Dtar  Sir :  Explain  in  the  next  Monthly  what  is  meant  by  the  reference 
to  Seneca  Coanty  on  pages  612  and  515,  October  No.  Are  there  two  Seneca 
counties  in  this  State  ?  E.  C.  Palmer,  superintendent  of  schools  in  this  place, 
was  elected  president  of  the  institute  of  this  Seneca  County,  in  the  north- 
western part  of  0.    Tiffin  is  the  county  seat. 

Quizically,  L.  A.  O. 

The  Seneca  County  mentioned  on  page  512  of  our  October  number  is  in 
Union  County.  At  any  rate,  H.  H.  Spain  lives  in  Union  County,  and  is  a 
member  of  the  Monthly  family. 

— A  meeting  of  the  Central  Ohio  Teachers'  Association  will  be  held  in  the 
Opera  House,  at  Xenia,  November  6  and  7.    The  program  is  as  follows : 

Address  of  Welcome,  W.  G.  Morehead,  D.  D.,  Xenia.  Response,  Charles  L. 
Loos,  Principal  First  District,  Dayton. 

President's  Inaugural,  Capt  C.  6.  Stivers,  Principal  High  School,  Dayton. 

Supervision  and  its  Relations,  Miss  Flora  A.  Brooks,  Principal  Garfield 
Building,  Columbus. 

National  Illiteracy,  E.  W.  Coy,  Principal  Hughes  High  School,  Cincinnati. 

How  to  Test  the  Qualifications  of  Teachers  for  Certificates,  Supt  C.  F. 
Dean,  Washington  C.  H.  Discussion  opened  by  Supt.  J.  W.  Mackinnon,  Lon- 
don. 

Manual  Training  in  High  Schools,  Supt.  John  W.  Dowd,  Toledo.  Discus- 
sion opened  by  Supt.  C.  W.  Bennett,  Piqua. 

— A  meeting  of  the  Eastern  Ohio  Teachers'  Association  will  be  held  at  Canal 
Dover,  on  the  Friday  and  Saturday  immediately  after  Thanksgiving.  The 
committee  are  putting  forth  'every  effort  to  secure  a  large  attendance  and  in- 
sure a  profitable  and  enjoyable  time.  Some  of  the  railroads  have  already 
promised  reduced  fare,  and  it  is  expected  others  will  do  likewise.  Supt.  Duff 
writes  that  the  people  of  Canal  Dover  are  making  arrangements  for  the  enter- 
tainment of  teachers.  The  program  ,is  not  yet  complete,  but  the  following  ex- 
ercises are  expected: 

The  Reading  Circle — How  it  may  become  a  Motive  Power  in  Education. 
By  Miss  Etta  L.  Dunlap,  of  Danville. 

Some  Neglected  Branches.    By  Supt  C.  F.  Palmer,  of  Dresden. 

Educational  Underpinning.     By  Samuel  Findley,  of  Akron. 

Pedagogic  Research.     By  Prof.  Martin  R.  Andrews,  of  Marietta. 

Primary  Teaching.    By  Miss  E.  E.  Taylor,  of  Bellaire. 

President  W.  H.  Scott,  of  the  Ohio  State  University,  has  been  invited  to  de- 
liver an  address  on  Friday  evening. 

— The  first  meeting  of  the  N.  E.  0.  T.  A.  for  the  present  school  year  was 
held  in  the  high  school  room,  Warren.  0.,  on  Saturday,  Oct.  10.  The  Associa- 
tion was  called  to  order  by  Treasurer  Morris,  in  the  absence  of  all  the  other 
officers.  Supt.  I.  M.  Clemens  was  chosen  chairman,  and  E.  H.  Stanley,  secre- 
tary, for  the  session.    Prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  E.  B.  Wakefield,  of  Warren. 

Dr.  Findley,  being  then  introduced,  read  an  interesting  paper  on  "  Primary  • 
Reading,"  and  the  same  was  fully  discussed  by  Alex.  Forbes,  of  Chicago,  for- 
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merly  principal  of  the  Cleveland  normal  school.  This  paper  and  the  discus- 
sion made  a  rich  feast  for  those  present.  The  sensible  system  of  teaching 
reading  certainly  received  a  new  impulse. 

The  afternoon  session  was  opened  with  an  excellent  paper  on  "  Mental  Cul- 
ture/' by  Prof.  J.  S.  Lowe,  principal  of  the  Geneva  normal  school.  President 
Fairchild,  of  Oberlin,  then  read  a  very  valuable  paper  on  "  Moral  Training." 
Would  that  all  teachers  could  have  heard  his  clear,  strong  argument  The 
discussion  following  was  animated,  being  participated  in  by  Principal  M.  S. 
Campbell,  Supt.  Powell,  Rev.  Mr.  Williamson,  of  Warren,  Dr.  Findley,  Alex. 
Forbes,  and  Supts.  Wight  and  Moulton. 

About  250  were  in  attendance,  and  the  meeting  was  unusually  pleasant  and 
profitable.  Supt.  Moulton  and  his  teachers  deserve  much  credit  for  their 
efforts  in  behalf  of  their  fellow-workers.  E.  H.  S. 

— The  Clinton  County  Teachers'  Association  met  at  Blanchester,  Saturday, 
October  10.    The  following  practical  program  was  rendered  in  the  presence  of 
a  very  large  and  attentive  audience  : 

Address  of  Welcome N.  H.  Chaney. 

" Mathematics  in  Common  Schools" G.  W.  Slnsher. 

"Penmanship" S.  A.  Sayera. 

"Results" S.  M.  Taggart. 

"  Can  Teaching  Properly  be  termed  a  Profession?" J.  S.  Hoyman. 

'*  Township  Supervision" W.  C.  Sayers. 

"  Moral  Instruction" Miss  Sallie  Keed. 

Several  of  Highland's  most  active  teachers  were  also  present  and  contrib- 
uted greatly  to  the  success  of  the  meeting.  The  papers  were  all  thoroughly 
discussed,  especially  the  one  by  Mr.  Sayers,  on  Township  Supervision.  The 
migority  of  our  teachers  would  hail  with  delight  such  supervision,  and  the  es- 
tablishment of  township  high  schools,  were  it  not  for  the  unwillingness  of  the 
taxpayers,  generally,  to  submit  to  an  increase  of  taxation.  The  progressive 
teachers  are  just  as  unwilling  to  permit  any  reduction  in  wages,  hence,  the 
probabilities  are  that  township  supervision  will  be  given  but  little  attention  by 
the  people  of  Clinton  County.  Martin  Eutxedy. 
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N.  P.  Davidson  succeeds  Mr.  Harman  as  principal  of  the  West  Carrollton 
schools. 

— Geo.  S.  Harter,  of  the  Sidney  high  school,  has  taken  charge  of  the  schools 
of  Celina,  Mercer  County. 

— Married,  Oct.  1st,  1885,  Miss  Laura  R.  Ames,  a  talented  teacher  of  Belpre, 
0.,  to  Dr.  Chas.  S.  Conner,  of  Marietta. 

— Our  friend  B.  F.  Myers  has  been  elected  treasurer  of  Seneca  County,  by  a 
migority  of  1126.     Congratulations. 

— S.  P.  Merrill  is  teaching  his  seventh  consecutive  year  at  Wickliffe,  Lake 
County,  and  has  entered  on  his  fourth  year  as  superintendent  of  the  schooLi  of 
Willoughby  township. 
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— ^Jacob.  P.  Sharkey,  of  Paddy's  Run,  0.,  teaches  the  high  school  which  has 
developed  from  the  academy  founded  by  ex-Governor  Bebb,  who  was  himself  a 
school-master  fifty  years  9^0- 

— Superintendent  Richardson,  writes,  from  his  new  field  at  Sedalia,  Mo.,  of 
good  health  and  good  spirits.  His  work  starts  pleasantly.  He  finds  an  excel- 
lent corps  of  teachers,  and  an  eiceptionally  good  board  of  education. 

— Wm.  H.  Stewart  has  had  charge  of  the  schools  of  Oxford,  Ohio,  for  eleven 
years,  and  has  entered  upon  another  term  of  three  years.  He  wrote  last  year 
that  the  Monthly  was  growing  better  and  better ;  he  now  says  it  is  best. 

— From  Hamilton,  Ohio,  comes  the  information  that  W.  P.  Cope,  who  has 
recently  taken  charge  of  the  high  school  there,  is  making  an  excellent  start. 
Our  correspondent  says  ihe  school  is  already  in  nice  working  order,  and  every- 
thing goes  as  if  teachers  and  pupils  had  known  each  other  for  years. 

— The  liondon  Journal  of  Education  announces  the  death  of  Principal  J. 
C.  Shairp,  of  the  United  Collgge  of  St.  Salvator  and  St  Leonard's,  in  the 
University  of  St  Andrews.  He  is  known  to  some  of  our  readers  as  the 
author  of  an  excellent  little  book  entitled  "  Culture  and  Religion  in  Some  of 
their  Relations."  At  the  time  of  his  death,  he  also  filled  the  Chair  of  Poetry 
in  the  University  of  Oxford. 
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Complete  Rhetoric.    By  Alfred  H.  Welsh,  Assistant  Professor  of  History 

il      and  English  in  the  Ohio  State  University,  author  of  Development  of  English 

Literature  and  Language,  &c.     Chicago:  S.  C.  Griggs  k  Co.    $1.50. 

This,  from  the  author's  preface,  will  give  a  fair  notion  of  the  plan  of  the 

work :  "  The  aim  has  been  not  merely  to  exercise  the  student  in  composition, 

but  to  familiarize  him  with  the  qualities  of  literature,  to  provide  him  with  the 

nomenclature  of  criticism  and  with  a  directory  of  style ;  to  apquaint  him  with 
the  modes  of  inventing,  distributing,  and  enforcing  matter  ,\to  get  him  into 
the  habit  of  canvassing  a  subject,  of  reading  upon  it  reflectively,  of  investi- 
gating it  systematically,  of  extracting  essential  facts  and  setting  them  forth 
eflfectively." 

Domestic  Hygiene  and  Sanitary  Information,  including  articles  on  the 
0  Human  Body,  Digestion  and  Nutrition,  the  Causes  of  Disease,  the  E£fects  of 
Intemperance,  Food  and  Diet,  Cleanliness  and  Clothing,  Exercise,  Recreation 
and  Training,  the  Home  and  its  Surroundings,  the  Prevention  of  Infectious 
Diseases,  &c.  By  Geo.  Wilson,  M.  A.,  M.  D.  Edited  with  Notes  and  Addi- 
tions, by  J.  G.  Richardson,  M.  D.  Philadelphia :  P.  Blakiston,  Son  &  Co. 
1885.    $1.00. 

The  care  of  the  body  is  an  important  element  in  right  living.  We  should  at- 
tach more  importance  than  we  do  to  the  study  of  sanitary  science,  since  its  aim 

is  "to  render  growth  more  perfect,  decay  less  rapid,  life  more  vigorous,  death 
more  remote.  Dr.  Wilson's  book  is  not  an  ordinary  text -book  on  anatomy 
and  physiology,  but  a  very  clear  and  reliable  statement  of  the  laws  of  health. 
It  is  well  suited  both  for  home  and  class-room  use. 

A  Practical  Arithmetic.  By  G.  A.  Wentworth,  A.  M.,  and  Rev.  Thomas 
Hill,  D.  D.,  LL.  D.    For  Grammar  Schools.    Boston:  Ginn  k  Company. 
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The  abaadance  and  varietj  of  problems  for  solution,  and  the  conciseness 
and  accuracy  of  definitions  are  commendable  features ;  but  we  are  unable  to 
see  the  propriety  of  introducing  decimal  fractions  before  the  fundamental  op- 
erations of  addition  and  subtraction.  The  introduction  of  decimal  fractions 
at  such  an  early  sta^e  can  give  the  pupils  little  more  than  a  mechanical  no- 
tion of  the  subject.  The  tendency  must  be  to  lose  sight  of  the  fundamental 
ideas  involved.  The  knowledge  of  fractions  should  precede  the  knowledge  of 
decimal  fractions. 

Neighbors  with  Wings  and  Fins^  and  Some  Others.    For  Young  People. 

Neighbors  with  Claws  and  Hoofs ^  and  their  Kin.  For  Boys  and  Girls.  By 
James  Johonnot.    New  York :  D.  Appleton  h  Co. 

These  two  books  constitute  the  Third  and  Fourth  of  the  author's  "  Natural 
History  Series."  The^r  cannot  fail  to  delight  the  boys  and  girls.  Science, 
story  and  song  are  judiciously  mingled.  The  series  are  admirably  suited  for 
supplementary  reading. 

First  Lessons  in  Physiology  and  Hygiene ;  with  Scientific  Instruction  con- 
cerning the  Physiological  Effects  of  Alcoholic  Stimulants  and  Narcotics  on  the 
Human  Body.  A  Text-book  for  Common  Schools.  By  Thomas  H.  Dinsmore, 
Jr.,  Ph.  D.,  Professor  of  Physics  and  Chemistry  in  tne  State  Normal  School, 
Emporia,  Kansas.  Published  by  Potter,  Ainsworth  &  Co.,  New  York,  Boston, 
Chicago. 

The  entire  book  is  in  the  form  of  question  and  answer. 

A  Primer ;  Embracing  the  Sentence  and  Phonic  Methods  for  Teaching 
Sight  Beading.    By  Miss  J.  H.  Stickney.    Boston :  Ginn  &  Company. 

Forty- Eighth  Annual  Report  of  the  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction 
of  the  State  of  Michigan,  with  Accompanying  Documents,  for  the  year  1884. 
Theodore  Nelson,  Superintendent  of  Instruction. 

Examples  in  Intermediate  Arithmetic^  for  use  in  Intermediate  Department 
of  Public  and  Private  Schools. 

Problems  in  Arithmetic^  for  use  in  Grammar  School  Department  of  Public 
and  Private  Schools.  By  Julius  L.  Townsend,  Principal  Franklin  Grammar 
School,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  Published  by  Scranton,  Wetmore  &  Co.,  Rochester, 
N.  Y. 

MAGAZIKSS. 

Magazine  of  Western  History.  Illustrated.  $5.00  a  year;  50  cents  a  num- 
ber.    145  St  blsir  St.,  Cleveland,  0. 

The  North  American  Review.  Edited  by  Allen  Thorndike  Rice.  $5.00  a 
year ;  50  cents  a  number.     New  York :  No.  30  Lafayette  Place. 

The  Century  Illustrated  Monthly  Magazine.  New  volume  begins  with  the 
November  number.  War  articles  continued.  $4.00  a  year;  35  cents  a  num- 
ber.   The  Century  Company,  Union  Square,  New  York. 

The  Popular  Science  Monthly,  Conducted  by  E.  L.  and  W.  J.  Youmans. 
$5.00  a  year;  50  cents  a  number.  Published  by  D.  Appleton  A  Co.,  New 
York. 

The  Atlantic  Monthly.  Devoted  to  Literature,  Science,  Art,  and  Politics. 
$4.00  a  year;  35  cents  a  number.     Boston:  Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co. 

St.  Nicholas.  For  Young  Folks.  Conducted  by  Mary  Mapes  Dodge.  $3.00 
a  year ;  25  cents  a  number.    The  Century  Company,  New  York. 

The  Journal  of  Speculative  Philosophy.  Edited  by  Wm.  T.  Harris.  New 
York :  D.  Appleton  k  Co. 

The  Chautauquan.  Organ  of  the  Chautauqua  Literary  and  Scientific  Cir- 
cle.   Theodore  L.  Flood,  D.  D..  Editor.    Meadville,  Pa. 

The  Youths*  Companion,  published  by  Perry  Mason  &  Co.,  Boston,  is  near- 
ing  the  end  of  its  fifty-eighth  year,  and  is  one  of  the  very  best  papers  for 
young  people  published.  It  should  be  in  every  house  where  there  are  young 
people. 
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MORAL  TRAINING  IN  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 

BY   PRESIDENT  J.    H.    FAIRCHILD,    OBERLIN   COLLEGE. 


Bead  before  the  North-Eastern  Ohio  Teachers'  Association,  at  Warren,  0. 

In  the  circumstances  under  which  this  paper  is  prepared,  it  seems 
to  me  the  wiser  plan  to  present  a  few  simple  propositions  embodying 
obvious  truths,  inferences  and  suggestions  on  the  subject,  rather  than 
to  attempt  an  elaborate  and  extended  argument  Thus,  at  least, 
inquiry  may  be  stimulated,  or  the  way  opened  to  profitable  discus- 
sion. The  aim  of  all  legitimate  education  is  to  prepare  the  pupils  for 
the  duties  and  the  enjoyments  of  life — for  what  may  be  called  success 
in  life. 

The  aim  of  all  training  in  the  public  school  is  to  qualify  the  youth 
for  usefulness  in  his  sphere  in  life,  and  for  the  satisfaction  which  life 
brings  to  those  who  honorably  meet  its  claims,  for  the  only  life  which 
is  worth  living. 

Among  all  the  qualifications  essential  to  this  success,  a  well  estab- 
lished moral  character  must  be  regarded  as  pre-eminent  With 
such  a  character,  whatever  else  may  be  present  or  absent,  essential 
success  is  assured, — without  it,  failure  is  inevitable.  If  such  moral 
character  can  be  secured,  or  any  essenti4l  coptributiQn  can  be  made 
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in  the  work,  by  the  training  of  the  school,  then  this  is  the  legitimate 
work  of  the  school ;  and  the  success  of  the  school  must  be  tested  by 
the  result  in  moral  character. 

That  school  life  affords  a  most  desirable  opportunity  for  moral  cul- 
ture, is  clear,  from  the  fact  that  it  covers  the  most  impressive  years  of 
life — from  six  to  sixteen  or  eighteen — the  period  when  character,  in 
general,  takes  its  form  and  bent — that  during  these  impressible  years 
school  life  is  the  most  important  feature  in  the  experience  of  the 
child  and  the  youth,  occupying  his  thought  by  day  and  by  night,  at 
home  and  at  school,  governing  all  his  arrangements  and  plans, — that 
during  this  period  his  convictions  and  habits  and  principles  are  formed 
and  become  permanent,  or  receive  a  direction  which  tends  to  perma- 
nency, and  that  during  this  period  he  is  a  pupil,  intrusted  to  the  influ- 
ence and  control  of  teachers  to  whom  he  looks  for  guidance,  and  from 
whom  he  is  disposed  to  receive  his  opinions  and  his  rules  of  conduct. 

It  is  clear  that  if  the  school  is  not  favorable  to  the  moral  culture  of 
the  youth,  and  does  not  strongly  tend  to  promote  it,  the  family,  which 
is  primarily  charged  with  the  responsibility  of  furnishing  the  child  with 
his  outfit  for  life,  cannot  afford  to  commit  the  child  to  the  guardian- 
ship of  the  school  during  this  period  of  impressibility.  If  it  involves 
a  loss  of  opportunity  for  moral  culture,  the  loss  is  too  grave  to  admit  of 
compensation  in  any  supposed  advantage  of  intellectual  culture ;  and 
if  the  school  does  not  furnish  the  requisite  moral  culture,  then  such 
loss  is  involved.  The  idea  that  the  school  can  take  possession  of  the 
child  and  guide  his  thought  and  shape  his  opinions,  and  stimulate  his 
ambitions  and  determine  his  aims,  during  a  period  of  twelve  years, 
and  still  leave  no  moral  impression  and  have  no  responsibility  in  re- 
gard to  his  character,  must  be  utterly  without  foundation. 

The  theory  that  the  sole  object  of  the  school  is  to  secure  in  the  pu- 
pil a  familiarity  with  certain  branches  of  study — a  degree  of  definite 
knowledge  and  of  mental  discipline,  has  only  a  plausible  foundation. 
The  analogies  are  superficial.  The  business  of  the  tailor  is  to  fit  the 
boy  with  a  coat — of  the  physician  to  furnish  him  the  needful  medicine 
— of  the  teacher  to  help  him  in  the  way  of  reading,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic. His  moral  welfare  will  be  provided  for  at  home,  in  the  Sunday 
school  and  in  the  church.  But  the  school  constitutes  an  essential  part 
of  his  life  for  a  period  of  years.  In  acquiring  the  knowledge  and 
discipline  of  the  school  he  takes  on  at  the  same  time  the  pur- 
poses and  the  principles  of  his  life.  The  school  cannot,  if  it  would, 
send  him  out  furnished  merely  with  knowledge  and  mental  discipline. 
He  must  carry  with  him  a  moral  character  and  moral  habits,  the 
growth  and  product  of  these  years  of  development,  generated  by  his 
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own  personal  activity  and  the  constant  force  of  his  surroundings.  If 
the  school  does  not  favor  a  wholesome  moral  growth,  the  failure  is  even 
more  grievous  than  if  it  were  unfavorable  to  the  proper  growth  and 
development  of  the  body.  Either  failure  would  call  for  immediate 
and  radical  reformation.  The  theory  that  the  school  meets  its  whole 
responsibility  in  intellectual  training  must  be  dismissed  as  utterly  in- 
adequate. 

Assuming' then,  that  the  public  school  is  a  school  of  morals  as  well 
as  of  mental  culture,  it  is  in  place  to  inquire  what  are  its  facilities  for 
the  required  moral  training  ?  Where  does  this  training  come  in,  and 
in  what  forms  can  it  be  applied  ?  The  aim  of  all  moral  training  is  to 
establish  reason  as  the  controlling  force  in  purpose  and  in  action,  in 
place  of  impulse — ^to  bring  the  child,  and  thus  the  man,  into  the  estab- 
lished habit  of  doing  what  he  ought  to  do,  rather  than  what  he  wants 
to  do.  The  ultimate  result  may  be  that  desire  shall  wait  upon  reason, 
and  all  conscious  conflict  cease ;  but  in  the  earlier  stages  of  moral  de- 
velopment, impulse  is  active  and  exacting,  and  the  personal,  responsi- 
ble being  stands  between  impulse  and  self  indulgence  on  the  one  side, 
and  reason  and  duty  on  the  other,  and  determines  his  own  action  and 
character  by  his  voluntary  surrender  to  the  one  or  the  other.  What- 
ever in  the  training  of  the  child  favors  the  right  decision  is  a  help  in 
the  establishment  of  his  moral  character.  Our  inquiry  is,  in  what  way 
can  the  school  contribute  to  the  solution  of  the  problem  ? 

It  is  obvious  that  the  regular  work  of  the  school,  its  daily  require- 
ments and  tasks,  must  prove  a  moral  discipline.  The  pupil  is  expect- 
ed to  forego  the  immediate  indulgence  of  the  hour,  and  meet  the  duty 
which  the  hour  brings.  This  necessity,  so  far  as  outward  conditions 
can  go,  is  a  discipline  of  virtue.  The  youth,  in  meeting  these  duties 
of  the  school,  is  learning  and  practicing  self-control,  and  with  the  habit 
thus  formed  is  less  liable  to  be  driven  about  by  every  wind  of  passion. 
He  is  learning  to  act  considerately,  to  listen  to  the  reason  of  the  case 
instead  of  blind  impulse.  This  kind  of  discipline  the  school  presents, 
not  as  its  exclusive  prerogative,  but  in  common  with  every  arrange- 
ment for  an  ordered  and  regulated  life  which  society  furnishes.  The 
farm,  the  shop,  the  manufacturing  establishment,  every  provision  for 
work  and  responsibility  for  the  young  presents  a  needed  moral  force, 
and  becomes  a  means  of  grace.  But  among  all  these  the  school  must 
stand  pre-eminent  as  adapted  to  all  classes  and  conditions  of  youth, 
even  in  their  earliest  years. 

Again,  the  orderly  and  regulated  association  of  the  pupil  with  his 
fellows,  as  provided  for  in  the  school,  is  a  helpful  discipline.  The 
wants  and  rights  of  others  must  be  recognized,  and  the  necessary  lim- 
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itations  of  society  must  be  accepted.  There  is  danger  that  the  child 
petted  and  favored  at  home,  will  contract  a  self-indulgent  and  intoler- 
ant habit,  and  while  in  the  absence  of  contradiction  he  may  seem  to 
be  amiable  and  gentle,  he  may  still  be  growing  up  into  unreasonable- 
ness and  selfishness.  There  is  a  moral  discipline  in  the  opportunity 
and  necessity  which  the  school  presents,  of  adjusting  personal  relations, 
of  yielding  to  the  reasonable  demands  of  others,  and  restraining  and 
subduing  the  selfish  impulses.  The  child  to  whom  no  such  necessity 
comes  suffers  a  serious  disadvantage. 

I  do  not  forget  that  many  parents  dread  for  their  children  the  asso- 
ciations of  the  public  school,  and  in  view  of  the  danger,  are  inclined 
to  make  other  arrangements  for  their  education.  From  many  years  of 
observation  and  experience  I  have  formed  the  conviction  that  the  dan- 
gers incurred  by  such  arrangements  are,  in  general,  greater  than  those 
that  are  avoided.  There  is  doubtless  danger  everywhere  to  the  char- 
acter of  the  child,  but  association  with  his  fellows,  in  a  well-ordered 
public  school,  is  less  to  be  dreaded  than  many  things  that  suggest  no 
thought  of  danger.     The  advantages  greatly  outweigh  the  dangers. 

Again,  the  expansion  of  mind  which  comes  with  school  training 
must  be  regarded  as  a  wholesome  moral  condition.  A  cultivated 
mind,  well  stored  with  the  material  of  thought,  is  less  exposed  to  the 
temptation  to  a  life  of  impulse  and  self-indulgence  than  the  ignorant 
and  untrained.  Not  that  any  form  or  degree  of  intellectual  culture  is 
a  guaranty  against  moral  degradation.  But  the  general  outcry  when 
one  thus  favored  falls  into  shame,  is  a  demonstration  of  the  prevailing 
conviction  on  the  subject.  A  broad  view  of  life  and  its  opportunities, 
its  hopes  and  its  fears,  is  in  some  degree  a  security  against  temptation. 
This  is  the  common  judgment  of  mankind ;  and  statistics  confirm  the 
judgment.  The  teacher,  therefore,  who  is  laboring  for  the  expansion 
of  his  pupil's  mind,  for  the  unfolding  of  his  thought  and  the  education 
of  his  tastes  and  aspirations,  is  doing  much  for  his  moral  improve- 
ment    All  useful  instruction  is  in  the  direction  of  moral  culture. 

But  there  is  special  instruction,  which  is  more  distinctively  moral, 
that  every  successful  and  worthy  teacher  recognizes  as  his  privilege 
and  duty.  A  clear  setting  forth  of  the  proper  aim  of  life,  the  exhibi- 
tion of  the  elements  of  a  true  and  noble  character,  placing  in  contrast 
the  selfish  and  the  mean  in  action  with  the  generous  and  self-sacri- 
ficing— all  such  instruction  belongs  to  the  school-room,  and  school  life 
affords  abundant  occasion  for  it  Such  instruction  may  be  incorporat- 
ed in  the  course,  with  a  text-book  on  practical  ethics,  or  it  may  not, — 
these  ideas  must  permeate  the  school,  and  help  make  up  the  moral  at-* 
mosphere  in  which  the  pupil  lives  and  has  his  being.     They  belong  to 
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the  school  as  clearly  as  to  the  home,  and  the  child  should  not  lose 
their  stimulating  influence  when  he  goes  from  the  home  to  the  school. 
Wholesome  moral  growth  implies  the  presence  and  pressure  of  these 
ideas.  If  the  school  cannot  provide  for  these  it  cannot  ask  us  to  in- 
trust it  with  our  children.  But  there  is  nothmg  in  the  school  or  its  re- 
lations to  the  community  or  to  the  state  which  can  call  for  the  exclu- 
sion of  these  ideas.  If  they  are  not  found  there  the  fault  must  be  in 
the  administration  of  the  school,  not  in  its  essential  nature  or  its 
proper  work. 

But  it  is  not  enough  that  the  child  is  carefully  indoctrinated  in  the 
right  principles  of  character  and  action.  He  may  know  and  approve 
the  right,  condemn  and  still  pursue  the  wrong.  The  motive  of  per- 
sonal influence  must  come  in  to  re-enforce  the  action  of  the  child's  own 
conviction  and  conscience  upon  his  heart  and  life.  This  personal  in- 
fluence is  in  the  faithful  and  conscientious  teacher,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
over-estimate  its  power  and  its  value.  The  relationship  is  most  favor- 
able, and  the  opportunity  it  affords  is  not  exceeded  except  in  the 
closer  and  more  permanent  relationship  of  parent  and  child.  The 
child's  school  life  is  the  period  of  ideals.  He  has  not  reached 
the  later  critical  period  in  which  the  ideal  yields  to  the  real,  and  the 
generous  admiration  of  childhood  is  chilled  by  the  discovery  of  a  de- 
fect or  blemish.  The  child  is  thus  brought  under  the  teacher's  per- 
sonal influence  for  a  period  of  days  and  weeks  and  months  and  years. 

The  regard  which  a  generous  boy,  from  eight  to  fifteen  years  of  age, 
accords  to  a  cultivated  and  gentle  lady  teacher,  is  scarcely  less  chival- 
rous and  devoted  than  that  of  the  accepted  lover.  A  sister  of  mine, 
teaching  many  years  ago  in  a  country  place  in  Michigan,  discovered 
one  day  that  a  boy  in  her  school  had  picked  up  from  the  floor  a  single 
crinkled  hair  from  his  teacher's  golden  tresses,  and  preserved  it  shyly 
in  his  book  for  weeks  as  a  secret  of  his  own. 

This  personal  influence  of  the  teacher  is  a  mighty  moral  force  in  our 
public  schools,  the  operation  of  which  cannot  be  essentially  hindered 
by  any  restrictions  or  arrangements.  I  have  sometimes  had  an  appre- 
hension that  the  more  exact  organization  of  the  school  in  our  own  day, 
the  supposed  necessity  of  working  for  statistical  results,  would  have 
the  effect  to  make  predominant  the  mechanism  of  the  school  instead  of 
the  personal  power  of  the  teacher.  There  is  loss  as  well  as  gain  in 
the  thorough  organization,  if  the  teacher  is  thereby  hampered  in  his 
personal  influence.  But  whatever  may  be  true  in  this  direction,  the 
genuine  unselfish,  faithful  teacher,  must  always  stand  in  the  school  a 
potent  force  for  the  formation  and  establishment  of  desirable  charac- 
ter.    And  it  is  a  satisfaction  to  remember  how  generally  our  schools 
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are  furnished  with  such  teachers.  The  position  carries  with  it  too  dis- 
tinct and  pressing  a  responsibility  to  attract  the  young  man  of  unset- 
tled character,  and  objectionable  habits.  The  consciousness  of  low 
aims  and  an  unworthy  life  must  be  too  heavy  a  burden  to  bear  in 
the  presence  of  an  eager  and  plastic  throng  of  youth  who  are  to  be 
moulded  to  the  pattern  of  that  character  and  life.  The  man  must  be, 
sooner  or  later,  either  transformed  by  the  pressure,  or  retire  before  it. 
The  position  can  have  no  attraction  to  the  frivolous  young  woman, 
whose  only  concern  is  what  shall  she  wear,  and  whom  shall  she  see. 
The  work  is  attractive  to  the  earnest  and  the  worthy,  and  those  who 
are  intrusted  with  the  responsibility  of  selection  are  very  much  in- 
clined to  find  room  for  such.  It  is  doubtful  whether  in  any  calling  or 
profession  in  our  country  a  higher  standard  of  character  is  demanded 
and  maintained.  While  this  continues  our  schools  must,  on  the  whole, 
contribute  to  the  moral  education  of  their  pupils. 

But  here  we  come  upon  the  point  of  greatest  difficulty  and  delicacy, 
— the  place  of  religion  in  the  schools.  Here  we  encounter  the  Amer- 
ican idea  that  schools  established  by  law  and  maintained  by  taxation, 
must  be  not  only  unsectarian,  but  also  without  any  form  of  religious 
observance  or  recognition  of  the  great  facts  of  religion.  I  cannot  stop 
to  discuss  this  extreme  view  of  the  secularization  of  the  school ;  but  I 
must  express,  with  some  confidence,  the  conviction  that  if  this  view 
shall  obtain  and  control  the  administration  of  the  schools,  our  com- 
mon school  system  will  vanish  from  the  land.  The  price  paid  for  its 
advantages  will  be  too  great. 

For  the  present  purpose  it  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  all  moral  instruc- 
tion and  training  must  prove  superficial  and  futile,  that  does  not  rest 
on  the  background  of  religious  ideas  and  convictions.  I  have  spoken 
of  the  moral  atmosphere  of  the  school.  The  vitality,  the  inspiration, 
the  electricity,  so  to  speak,  of  that  atmosphere,  is  the  thought  of  God, 
and  of  the  endless  life.  I  grant  the  theoretical  possibility  of  a  moral 
system,  drawn  wholly  from  human  nature  and  human  relations,  and 
limited  in  its  application  to  the  earthly  life.  If  there  were  no  God  and 
no  hereafter,  if  death  were  the  end  of  all,  it  would  still  be  true  that 
every  man  should  love  his  neighbor  as  himself,  should  subject  impulse 
to  reason,  and  live  an  ordered  and  unselfish  life ;  and  this  obligation 
every  man,  every  child  would  apprehend,  by  virtue  of  his  rational  na- 
ture. Such  a  life  would  be  the  only  reasonable  one,  but  the  motives 
for  its  accomplishment  would  be  greatly  wanting.  The  practical  max- 
im of  life  would  be,  **Let  us  eat  and  drink,  for  to-morrow  we  die." 
The  child  and  the  man  alike  need,  as  a  safeguard  against  these  low, 
materialistic  views  of  life,  and  the  degradation  of  character  which  must 
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follow,  a  sense  of  the  great  facts  of  the  spiritual  worid,  and  these  ideas 
must  have  their  place  in  the  school-room,  and  come  into  adjustment  in 
the  mind  of  the  child  with  all  the  material  of  thought  which  he  gathers 
in  his  daily  work.  It  may  not  be  necessary  that  any  distinct  or  sys- 
tematic religious  instruction  should  be  given  in  the  school.  Yet  even 
this  could  hardly  be  out  of  place,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  senti- 
ment of  religion  occupies  so  prominent  a  place  in  human  nature,  and 
the  history  of  religion  is  to  so  great  an  extent  the  history  of  the  world. 

By  what  special  arrangements  these  religious  ideas  shall  be  main- 
tained in  the  school,  is  a  question  of  practical  wisdom  which  belongs 
primarily  to  the  teacher  himself.  Boards  of  education  rarely  under- 
take to  regulate  the  matter,  and  they  show  their  wisdom  in  leaving  it 
where  it  belongs.  Still  less  can  the  state  wisely  legislate  upon 
the  subject.  The  religious  sentiment  of  the  local  community  appre- 
hended and  expressed  by  the  faithful  and  conscientious  teacher  who  will 
naturally  be  in  sympathy  with  that  sentiment,  is  the  safer  regulative 
force. 

The  Bible  should  unquestionably  hold  the  place  of  honor  in  the  school- 
room as  the  great  religious  book  of  the  world — the  treasury  of  wis- 
dom and  light  and  inspiration.  A  copy  should  be  found  on  the 
teacher's  desk  to  be  often  referred  to  by  teacher  and  pupils  as  freely 
as  the  standard  dictionary.  Its  reading  at  the  opening  exercises  of  the 
morning  by  teacher  or  pupils,  or  both,  must  always  be  appropriate. 
The  voice  of  prayer,  at  such  times  and  in  such  form  as  a  true  religious 
instinct  would  suggest,  could  not  be  out  of  place.  In  such  a  circle  as 
the  school-room  presents,  of  sensitive,  impressible  and  sympathetic 
youth,  invaded  from  time  to  time,  .as  the  years  go  by,  by  sickness  and 
death,  that  prayer  should  be  interdicted,  would  be  doing  violence  to 
our  common  humanity.  If  this  is  ever  done,  it  is  at  the  dictation  of 
a  bigotry  of  skepticism,  which  may  be  as  intolerant  as  the  bigotry  of 
dogmatism. 

There  remains  one  avenue  for  the  introduction  of  religious  ideas 
and  impressions  which  can  never  be  closed,  and  is  always  available — 
that  of  sacred  song.  The  children  must  sing  as  well  as  the  birds. 
The  ballad  or  the  song  is  the  only  possible  vehicle  of  their  music, 
and  the  only  sentiment  which  will  bear  the  reiteration  which  the 
school-room  requires  is  the  religious  sentiment.  ''Ben  Bolt,"  ''Annie 
Laurie,"  or  even  "The  Last  Rose  of  Summer,"  will  be  good  in  its 
place,  but  every  such  song  must  give  way  at  times  to  some  such  sa- 
cred words  as  "Shall  we  gather  at  the  river,"  "He  leadeth  me,"  or 
"How  gentle  God's  Commands."  By  such  means  as  these  the 
thoughtful  teacher,  in  whose  heart  the  substantial  facts  of  religion  have 
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an  abiding  place,  will  be  able,  without  trenching  upon  any  sectarian 
ground,  or  offending  any  individual  agnosticism,  to-  keep  the  religious 
sentiment  alive  and  operative  in  the  school.  Thus  the  common  school, 
representing  the  best  thought  and  life  of  the  community,  becomes  nat- 
urally, and  almost  inevitably,  a  school  of  wholesome  moral  culture. 
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BY  ANSON  SMYTH,  D.  D. 

One  by  one  our  fathers  and  brothers  fall,  leaving  to  us  memories  to 
be  cherished  with  honor  and  love.  When  I  came  into  the  school 
work  in  185 1,  among  the  leaders  in  the  efforts  to  improve  the  popular' 
education  of  the  State,  none  held  a  higher  place  in  our  confidence  and 
esteem  than  H.  H.  Barney,  Lorin  Andrews,  Asa  D.  Lord  and  M.  F. 
Cowdery.  I  never  met  Samuel  Lewis,  for  he  had  gone  before  I  came, 
but  .the  educational  skies  were  still  aglow  with  the  radiance  of  that  no- 
ble life  which  had  then  so  recendy  sunk  below  the  horizon.  Isaac 
Sams  and  William  M.  Edwards  were  good  men  and  true,  though  they 
were  not  stars  of  equal  magnitude  with  those  who  made  up  that  bright 
constellation,  the  first  four  that  I  have  named.  Dr.  Ray  was  of  much 
influence,  but  at  the  time  I  knew  him  he  was  rather,  an  author  than  a 
teacher.  All  these  have  gone  to  their  reward.  Holbrook,  Leggett, 
Rickoff,  Harvey,  and  some  others,  were  prominent  as  educators, 
though  somewhat  younger  than  my  quaternion  of  stars,  and  to  my 
gladness  they  still  remain  among  the  living. 

I  can  never  forget  the  four  men  first  named  in  this  paper.  Barney 
became  our  first  State  Commissioner,  having  previously  been  distin- 
guished as  an  instructor  in  Cincinnati.  The  condition  of  his  health 
was  a  restraint  upon  his  activity  and  influence  while  holding  the  State 
office.  Very  much  that  called  for  vigorous  accomplishment,  he  was 
obliged  to  leave  undone ;  still  it  may  be  written  of  him  :  He  did  what 
he  could.  He  was  a  bright  and  clear-headed  man,  and  while  he  and 
I  were,  by  will  of  the  people,  competitors  for  the  succession  of  his  of- 
fice, close  friendship  was  maintained  between  us.  He  desired  a  re- 
election, but,  so  far  as  I  knew,  the  means  he  took  for  securing  it  were 
fair  and  honorable. 

What  shall  I  say  of  Andrews  ?  Words  fail  to  express  my  admiration 
for  that  dear  man.  His  heroic  and  self-sacrificing  spirit  as  he  went 
through  the  State,  working  up  a  public  sentiment  which  called  for  and 
secured  our  School  Law,  his  subsequent  presidency  of  Kenyon,  and 
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his  service  in  the  army,  all  praise  him  and  secure  for  him  imperishable 
honor.  In  mental  power  and  in  education  he  was  not  superior  to 
many  of  the  men  I  have  known,  but  in  earnest  devotion  to  the  work 
which  he  had  in  hand,  in  generosity  and  manliness,  he  has  had  few 
equals.  For  more  than  twenty  years  his  body  has  slept  in  his  Gam- 
bier  grave,  but  I  can  see  him  now  as  I  saw  him  in  institutes,  in  his 
presidential  chair,  and  at  the  head  of  his  regiment.  Blessed  Lorin 
Andrews  1 

Lord  was  a  man  of  marked  quietness  in  his  manner,  but  his  soul 
and  all  his  excellent  capabilities  were  fully  consecrated  to  the  service 
of  the  cause  to  which  he  had  been  called.  He  was  in  thorough  love 
with  the  very  best  interests  of  the  public,  and  by  teaching,  editing  and 
lecturing  he  made  his  power  felt  throughout  the  State. 

But  it  is  of  the  last  named  member  of  this  honored  quaternion,  the 
last  to  finish  his  work  and  fall  asleep  in  death,  I  am  specially  to  speak 
in  this  paper — Cowdery.  This  man  had  a  claim  on  my  gratitude  such 
as  had  no  other  of  the  Ohio  educators.  When  a  youth,  I  had  some 
experience  in  the  teaching  of  district  schools,  and  after  leaving  college 
I  was  for  one  year  principal  of  an  academy  on  the  banks  of  the  Hud- 
son ;  but  my  preparation  had  not  been  for  the  work  of  managing 
graded  schools,  and  when  most  unexpectedly  I  was  called  from  the 
pulpit  to  organize,  set  in  motion  and  supervise  the  system  in  Toledo, 
I  most  seriously  felt  the  need  of  experience  in  such  work.  For  four 
months  through  the  winter  I  went  forward  as  best  I  could,  but  the 
Spring  vacation  of  two  weeks  found  me  sitting  at  the  feet  of  the  San- 
dusky Gamaliel,  as  an  earnest  learner.  If  there  was  then  west  of  the 
Alleghanies  a  man  better  qualified  for  school  management  than  M.  F. 
Cowdery,  I  know  not  his  name  or  where  he  lived.  When  I  returned 
to  my  work  and  commenced  my  next  term,  I  was  the  better 
prepared  for  what  I  had  learned  in  Sandusky.  From  that  day  on  I 
never  spent  an  hour  with  Mr.  Cowdery  without  learning  something 
which  was  of  use  to  me  and  profit  to  the  cause  in  which  I  was  engaged. 
As  he  was  the  first  man  acting  in  the  management  of  a  system  of 
graded  schools  with  whom  I  became  acquainted,  so  from  that  day  on- 
ward till  we  both  retired  from  this  work,  he  was  in  my  estimation 
Head  Master  in  this  regard  of  all  the  good  men  with  whom  in  after 
years  I  came  in  contact. 

Mr.  Cowdery  was  born  in  Pawlet,  Vermont,  August  31st,  1815.  In 
his  early  life  the  family  removed  to  Leroy,  N.  Y.,  at  which  village  and 
in  Canadagua,  a  town  distinguished  for  the  excellence  of  its  schools, 
he  acquired  an  education  which  qualified  him  for  teaching,  but  which 
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he  never  ceased  to  carry  forward,  for  he  was  always  a  student  When 
he  reached  manhood  the  family  removed  to  Ohio,  and  located  in  the 
county  of  Lake.  About  forty  years  ago,  he  became  associated  with 
Dr.  Lord,  M.  D.  Leggett  and  John  Nichols  in  the  management  of  a 
large  and  influential  academy  at  Kirtland.  His  special  work  was 
teaching  Latin  and  Natural  Sciences.  One  year  before  the  enactment 
of  the  Akron  School  Law,  in  1849,  ^^  ^^  called  to  the  superintend- 
ence of  the  schools  of  Sandusky,  in  which  position  he  remained  for 
twenty-three  years.  At  that  early  day,  Sandusky,  in  respect  to  the  char- 
acter of  its  schools,  was  in  advance  of  most  of  the  towns  of  the  State. 
Men  well  qualified  for  the  position  were  in  its  board  of  education,  who 
stood  by  and  supported  Mr.  Cowdery  in  improvements  such  that  re- 
sulted in  giving  that  city  honorable  prominence.  New  school  build- 
ings were  erected  and  new  methods  of  teaching  adopted,  and  ev- 
idences of  progress  were  in  all  directions  manifest  No  man  better 
than  he  deserves  to  be  acknowledged  as  one  of  the  most  influential 
forces  in  imparting  that  impetus  which  led  to  the  honorable  place 
which  Ohio  now  occupies  in  respect  to  educational  distinction. 

Among  the  personal  qualities  which  led  to  his  success  in  school 
work  was  his  uniformly  good  healih.  Though  always  a  hard  worker, 
he  lost  no  time  from  sickness.  He  was  so  temperate  in  all  things,  so 
regular  in  his  habits,  that  he  felt  constant  vigor  and  strength  for  his 
calling.  I  do  not  suppose  that  anything  could  have  induced  him  to 
indulge  in  any  practice  which  could  impair  his  physical  force.  Many 
teachers  break  down  and  disqualify  themselves  for  the  work  of  teach- 
ing by  courses  which  they  do  not  intend  shall  injure  them.  Late 
hours  and  undue  amount  of  time  devoted  to  amusements,  and  various 
fashionable  dissipations  ultimately  tell  their  result  in  enfeebled  consti- 
tutions.    Not  so  was  it  with  Mr.  Cowdery. 

He  was  distinguished  by  untiring  industry.  He  was  zealous  of  good 
works,  and  his  zeal  was  according  to  knowledge.  No  man  could 
more  truly  repeat  the  words,  in  application  to  himself, 

''Count  that  day  lost  whose  low  descending  sun 
Sees  from  thy  hand  no  worthy  action  done." 

Laziness  is  a  sin  for  which  he  will  never  have  to  give  account 
He  seemed  to  possess  an  intuitive  knowledge  of  the  characters  of  those 
with  whom  he  had  to  do,  whether  parents,  teachers  or  pupils.  He 
gathered  around  him  a  corps  of  instructors  who  were  capable  of  be- 
coming like  himself  in  temper  and  purpose.  They  felt  the  inspiration 
of  his  earnest  life,  and  his  example  changed  them  into  his  own  spirit 
A  superintendent  of  schools  can   possess  no  more  important  quality 
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than  that  seen  in  the  selection  of  hb  teachers,  and  in  this  respect  Mr. 
Cowdery  greatly  excelled.  But  that  characterbtic  of  thb  admirable 
man  which  contributed  largely  to  hb  great  success,  was  seen  in  the 
fact  that  he  cared  not  less  for  the  moral  than  for  the  intellectual  im- 
provement of  the  pupils  in  his  school.  The  heart,  not  less  than  the 
head,  was  his  constant  concern.  To  those  who  have  read  his  "Moral 
Lessons''  I  need  not  attempt  to  show  this  characteristic  of  the  man. 
Nothing  pained  him  more  than  to  see  one  of  the  boys  going  wrong. 
He  was  emphatically  a  manly  man,  and  all  meanness  and  dishonesty 
excited  his  earnest  disapproval  and  his  best  efforts  for  correction. 

Mr.  Cowdery' s  life  was  distinctly  marked  by  Christian  principle.  In 
his  youth  he  became  a  communicant  in  the  church  of  which  the  father 
of  ex-President  Arthur  was  pastor.  On  his  removal  to  Sandusky  he 
joined  the  Congregational  church  of  that  city,  in  which  fellowship  he 
remained  to  the  end  of  hb  days,  for  many  years  serving  it  in  the  office 
of  deacon.  No  one  ever  questioned  the  sincerity  of  his  religious  pro- 
fession, for  this  was  transparent  in  his  every-day  life. 

I  have  spoken  of  my  first  vbit  to  Mr.  Cowdery^  which  was  more 
than  thirty  years  ago.  I  met  him  for  the  last  time  four  years  ago,  and 
enjoyed  the  hospitality  of  hb  beautiful  home,  which,  with  its  environ- 
ments, spoke  of  his  excellent  taste.  In  and  around  his  grounds  were 
trees  for  shade  and  for  fruitage.  Flowering  shrubs  and  vines  were  the 
culture  of  hb  own  hand,  and  his  example  in  regard  to  home  and  city 
improvements  became  contagious.  No  man  has  done  more  than  he 
to  promote  the  material  prosperity  and  beauty  of  the  town  in  which  he 
lived  for  thirty-seven  years.  One  year  ago  last  spring  I  called  again 
at  his  home,  but  found  him  not,  for  he  was  in  another  State,  seeking 
the  restoration  of  his  impaired  health.  Some  months  previous  he  ex- 
perienced a  paralytic  stroke  from  which  he  never  fully  recovered.  On 
the  26th  day  of  September  last,  he  passed  to  another  home  more  ra- 
diant with  beauty  than  that  which  he  left  behind.  With  Andrews, 
Lord  and  many  others  whom  he  knew  and  loved  on  earth,  he  now 
walks  the  streets  of  Paradise.  Brave  for  the  right  while  here,  they 
acted  their  important  parts,  and 

"With  us  their  names  shall  live 

Through  long  succeeding  years ; 
Embalmed  with  all  our  hearts  can  give, 

Our  prabes  and  our  tears." 

In  May,  1847,  Mr.  Cowdery  married  Miss  Harriet  Wells,  of  Farm- 
i  ngton,  Ohio,  who  still  lives,  and  who  has  ever  proved  herself  worthy 
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of  such  high  companionship.  To  her  our  thoughts  will  often  go  as 
she  remains  in  that  beautiful  home,  now  made  desolate,  and  with  her 
we  shall  deeply  sympathize  as  she  sits  in  the  shadow  of  her  great 
sorrow. 

Cleveland,  November,  1885. 


A  LETTER  TO  THE  READING  CIRCLES. 

Dear  Fellow-Teachers  : — It  seems  that  those  who  would  enlist 
others  in  the  Reading  Circle  are  met  with  divers  and  diverse  objec- 
tions 3  for  Mrs.  Williams,  in  the  September  Monthly,  shows  conclu- 
sively that  ''there  is  no  occasion  for  any  one  to  complain  that  the 
course  is  too  short  or  too  simple*"  My  appeals  for  recruits  have  been 
met  with  the  statement  that  the  teacher  who  has  supplementary  read- 
ing to  do  for  his  school,  and  daily  papers  to  read,  cannot  find  time  for 
so  comprehensive  a  course.  The  truth  is  the  course  is  elastic  and  can 
be  adapted  to  the  individual's  ability  and  time.  My  present  desire  is 
to  reach  those  who  feel  a  scarcity  of  the  latter.  Since  the  first  of  Sep- 
tember, I  have  read  every  book  in  the  course  carefully,  using  for  the 
history  Bryant's  Popular  History  of  the  United  States,  reading  about 
four  hundred  pages  of  it,  and  have  kept  an  accurate  account  of  the 
time  spent  in  reading.  Owing  to  the  fact  that  close  reading  constantly 
practiced  may  have  given  me  more  than  the  average  facility  for  taking 
in  the  contents  of  the  printed  page,  I  have  doubled  the  time  required 
by  myself;  and  I  find  that  by  reading  twenty  minutes  each  day,  six 
days  of  the  week,  for  twenty-eight  weeks,  any  teacher  may  complete 
the  course  laid  down.  Who  cannot  spare  twenty  minutes  each  day 
for  general  reading  ?  If  you  are  a  teacher  in  a  locality  where  you  are 
debarred  from  the  pleasure  of  joining  a  local  club,  will  you  not  under- 
take the  course  for  your  own  pleasure  and  profit,  and  send  in  your 
name  to  the  corresponding  secretary  of  your  county  ? 

If  you  are  in  a  position  where  you  are  in  any  way  responsible  for 
the  work  of  subordinate  teachers,  do  you  not  know  that  you  cannot 
improve  the  schools  under  your  care  more  certainly  in  any  way  than 
by  making  your  teachers  reading  and  thinking  teachers  ? 

As  this  is  an  informal  letter,  I  shall  tell  you  a  few  facts  about  our 
own  circle,  which  is  now  in  the  third  year  of  its  age.  First,  that 
nearly  all  those  who  joined  it  at  its  organization  are  still  members, 
and,  if  possible,  more  interested  in  it  than  ever.     Second,  that  some 
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who  at  first  were  a  little  timid  about  expressing  themselves  on  matters 
connected  with  our  work,  now  talk  freely  and  well  upon  it.  Third, 
that  it  has  promoted  a  feeling  of  good  fellowship  among  its  members, 
which  makes  them  willing  to  assist  each  other  in  any  laudable  object, 
and  causes  them  to  sympathize  with  each  other  in  trouble.  Fourth, 
that  my  careful  observation  warrants  me  in  believing  that  its  members 
are  improving  the  discipline  of  their  schools  by  the  use  of  higher  mo- 
tives, and  that  their  interest  in  the  scholarship  of  our  profession  is  in- 
creasing. 

And  now  a  little  as  to  our  methods  of  conducting  our  society,  which 
are  very  simple,  but  yet  meet  our  needs  better  than  more  formal  ones 
would  meet  them.  We  hold  our  meetings  the  first  Monday  evening 
of  every  school  month,  from  seven  to  nine  o'clock,  at  the  home  of  one 
of  our  members.  The  program  for  our  next  meeting  will  give  you  an 
idea  of  our  plan  of  work.  After  roll  call  and  the  reading  of  the  min- 
utes, the  executive  committee  will  report  the  reading  laid  out  for  the 
following  month.  This  will  take  in  all  about  ten  minutes.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  first  hour  we  shall  spend  in  reading  from  The  Merchant 
of  Venice,  which  we  now  complete.  All  the  members  take  part  in 
this  reading.  The  second  hour  will  be  given  to  a  paper  prepared  by 
one  of  our  teachers  on  an  educational  topic,  followe4  by  a  discussion 
of  the  first  and  second  lectures  of  Payne.  The  teachers  will  have  read 
these  lectures,  marked  passages  which  appeared  to  them  especially  true 
or  applicable  to  their  work,  will  corroborate  some  things  by  relating 
facts  from  their  own  experience,  and  ask  questions  about  points  which 
they  have  not  clearly  understood,  or  in  regard  to  which  they  wish  the 
experience  of  other  teachers.  These  talks  are  valuable  to  us  in  more 
than  one  way.  Holmes  some  place  says  that  * 'a  man  must  express 
himself  on  a  subject  to  know  what  he  really  thinks.''  Nine  o'clock  is 
our  hour  for  adjournment,  but  some  of  us  talk  a  while  longer  and  then 
take  each  other  home.     Don't  you  think  we  have  a  good  time  ? 

Who  will  join  our  O.  T.  R.  C.  ?  Remember  we  ought  to  have  a 
pride  in  what  that  first  letter  stands  for.  I  too,  was  at  the  meetings 
at  Saratoga,  of  which  Mrs.  Williams  and  Mr.  Burns  have  written  you ; 
and  although  in  a  more  humble  capacity,  I  felt  ail  the  pride  that  they 
felt  in  Ohio's  having  started  the  movement,  and  all  their  desire  that  no 
other  State  should  pass  us.  Do  not  let  us  give  up  our  position, — even 
to  Iowa,  Very  truly, 

Margaret  W.  Sutherland. 
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PRIMARY  READING. 


BY  THE  EDITOR. 

Reading  is  the  most  important  branch  taught  in  elementary  schools ; 
it  is  also  the  most  difficult  branch  for  both  teachers  and  pupils,  re- 
quiring long  continued  application  and  much  practice  on  the  part  of 
the  pupil,  and  intelligence,  skill  and  patience  on  the  part  of  the  teach- 
er. So  impressed  was  President  Hill,  of  Harvard,  with  the  magni- 
tude of  the  task  of  learning  to  read,  that  he  said,  ''There  is  no  man 
living,  in  England  or  America,  who  has  learned,  or  can  learn  to  read 
the  English  language ;  that  is,  to  pronounce  correctly  at  sight  anythtng 
and  everything  written  in  it."  Teaching  to  read  in  a  skillful  way  in- 
volves so  much  of  instruction  and  mental  discipline  as  to  fulfill  almost 
the  whole  purpose  of  elementary  education  \  so  that,  by  the  time  a 
child  has  learned  to  read  well,  his  faculties  have  received  a  large 
amount  of  training,  and  he  has  in  possession  the  key  that  unlocks  the 
storehouses  of  knowledge. 

A  superficial  analysis  of  the  process  of  learning  to  read  shows  it  to 
consist  mainly  of  three  things : 

1.  Learning  to  see  words  accurately  and  quickly. 

2.  Learning  the  meaning  of  words  singly  and  in  sentences. 

3.  Learning  to  utter  words  in  sentences  with  distinctness  and  ex- 
pression. 

Since  a  true  method  of  teaching  is  always  based  on  the  natural 
method  of  learning,  we  have,  corresponding  to  these,  three  things  in- 
volved in  the  teacher's  part  of  the  work.     It  must  be  his' aim, 

1.  To  train  the  eye  to  see. 

2.  To  cultivate  the  intelligence. 

3.  To  train  the  vocal  organs  and  cultivate  expression. 

This  analysis  enforces  what  has  just  been  said,  that  to  teach  reading 
in  a  skillful  way,  involves  so  much  of  instruction  and  discipline  as  to 
accomplish  almost  the  whole  purpose  of  elementary  education. 

Seeing  is  a  chief  function  of  the  mind ;  complete  seeing  is  the  foun- 
dation of  all  valuable  mental  attainment ;  and  training  children  to  see 
should  be  the  chief  business  of  elementary  teachers.  It  is  said  that 
there  is  a  school  in  Paris  for  the  training  of  thieves.  Much  of  the 
training  has  reference  to  sharp  seeing.  The  pupils  are  practiced  in 
enumerating  and  describing  objects  seen  in  passing  along  the  street, 
until  they  are  able  to  make  an  inventory  of  the  articles  in  a  dry-goods 
window,  after  passing  it  rapidly  but  once. 

The  child  that  can  see  sharply  will  usually  make  rapid  progress  in 
learning  to  read  ;  and  all  exercises  which  tend  to  beget  the  power  of 
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ready  and  accurate  seeing  may  be  considered  auxiliary  in  the  work  of 
teaching  reading,  while  at  the  same  time  a  right  method  of  teaching  a 
little  child  to  read  is  a  most  excellent  means  of  begetting  in  it  the  pow- 
er to  see. 

There  are  three  principal  methods  of  teaching  young  children  to 
read,  namely : 

1.  The  a  b  c  method. 

2.  The  word  method. 

3.  The  phonic  method. 

The  first  of  these,  though  time-honored,  has  little  to  recommend  it. 
On  the  contrary,  it  is  surprising  that  a  process  so  stupid  and  stupefying 
should  hold  its  place  so  long,  and  still  continue  to  hold  its  place  in 
many  schools,  as  this  does.  It  consists  in  teaching  the  child  to  recog- 
nize at  sight  the  twenty-six  arbitrary  characters  which  are  used  as  signs 
of  the  elementary  sounds  of  the  language,  and  to  call  each  by  a  name 
which  has  little  or  no  resemblance  to  the  sound  or  sounds  for  which  it 
stands.  Then  he  is  taught  arbitrarily  that  certain  combinations  of  these 
characters  represent  certain  words.  In  any  given  case,  the  child  has 
not  the  slightest  clew  to  the  word  in  either  the  letters  themselves  or 
the  names  by  which  he  has  been  taught  to  call  them.  Alphabetic 
spelling,  so  far  from  being  an  aid  to  the  proper  pronunciation  of  words, 
often  leads  directly  away  from  it.  For  examples,  the  alphabetic  spell- 
ing of  the  word  leg  gives  elegy  ;  fig  gives  ejj^ ;  and  the  first  syllable  of 
duty  gives  deity. 

But  for  the  pronunciation  by  the  teacher  of  every  word  as  spelled 
by  the  pupil,  learning  to  read  by  this  method  would  be  an  utter  im- 
possibility. As  it  is,  by  dint  of  almost  endless  repetitions,  the  pupil 
begins,  in  the  course  of  time,  to  discover  that  the  same  letters  are  con- 
stantly recurring,  and  unconsciously  to  attach  to  each  its  appropriate 
phonic  value ;  so  that  the  alphabetic  method  of  learning  to  read  is,  in 
short,  a  very  clumsy  way  of  acquiring  the  sounds  of  the  letters.  The 
letters  themselves  are  of  no  value  to  the  pupil  in  making  out  new  words 
until  he  knows  what  sound  is  represented  by  each. 

The  word  method  consists  in  teaching  pupils  to  call  words  at  sight, 
without  any  regard  to  the  elements  that  compose  them.  In  Great 
Britain  and  Canada  it  is  often  called  the  ''look-and  sa3r"  method.  Its 
advocates  claim  that  it  is  natural,  and  analogous  to  the  universal  meth- 
od of  learning  spoken  language.  In  learning  to  talk  the  child  always 
begins  with  words,  not  with  letters  nor  with  their  separate  sounds.  It 
is  also  claimed  that  the  word  method  affords  more  interest  to  the  pu- 
pil, and  so  excites  his  powers  to  more  rapid  acquisition.  But  the  sat- 
isfaction the  teacher  derives  from  the  rapid  progress  of  the  pupils  in  the 
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knowledge  of  a  limited  number  of  words,  should  not  blind  him  to  the 
fact  that  the  analysis  of  words  into  their  elementary  sounds  is  only 
postponed,  and  must  be  accomplished  before  his  pupils  can  be  said  to 
have  learned  to  read.  The  method,  after  all,  is  only  another  and  a 
more  indirect  way  of  learning  to  associate  with  each  letter  the  sound 
or  sounds  for  which  it  stands.  After  learning  a  considerable  number 
of  words  as  wholes,  the  child  begins  to  discover  that  the  same  letters 
are  constantly  recurring,  and  at  length  comes  unconsciously  to  attach 
to  each  letter  its  appropriate  phonic  value.  He  is  at  last  in  possession 
of  the  ke}'  to  the  language,  that  lay  conspicuously  before  him  at  the 
outset.  He  has  reached  the  process  of  analysis  and  synthesis,  but 
later  than  necessary,  and  with  little  of  value  to  show  for  the  time  spent 
and  the  loss  of  the  disciplinary  benefits  which  might  have  been  se- 
cured. 

The  phonic  method  consists  in  teaching  the  pupil  the  sounds  of  the 
letters  instead  of  their  names,  and  to  combine  these  sounds  so  as  to 
form  words,  thereby  furnishing  him  with  an  instrument  which  he  can 
use  himself  in  gaining  a  knowledge  of  a  large  majority  of  words  in  the 
language.  The  irregularities  of  our  language  present  some  obstacles 
to  the  successful  use  of  this  method  ;  but  when  we  consider  that  these 
irregularities  must  receive  special  attention,  no  matter  what  method  is 
pursued,  and  that  the  child  that  knows  the  sounds  of  the  letters  has  a 
key  to  nineteen-twentieths  of  the  words  in  the  language,  these  ob- 
stacles sink  into  insignificance.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  this  method 
well  carried  out  does  furnish  the  child  a  key  to  the  great  majority 
of  words,  and  reduces  the  stumbling-blocks  to  a  minimum.  Some 
teachers  are  so  skillful  in  the  use  of  diacritical  marks  and  other  devices 
in  connection  with  the  phonic  method,  that  the  .obstacles  presented  by 
our  irregular  spelling  almost  entirely  disappear. 

The  chief  objection  which  has  been  urged  against  the  exclusive  use 
of  this  method  is  that  it  is  unnatural  and  unphilosophical.  In  learning 
spoken  language,  the  child  does  not  begin  with  elementary  sounds, 
but  with  spoken  words — the  units  of  language;  and  this,  it  is  thought, 
suggests  the  natural  method  of  learning  written  language.  To  my 
mind  it  indicates  the  way  of  approach,  the  starting  point ;  but  it  has 
little  weight  against  the  conclusion,  drawn  from  observation  and  ex- 
perience, that  the  safest  and  surest,  as  well  as  the  shortest  road  to  good 
reading  is  through  a  knowledge  of  the  elementary  sounds  of  the  lan- 
guage and  their  corresponding  symbols. 

I  desire  to  say,  however,  that  the  wisest  and  best  teachers  of  this 
day  do  not  confine  themselves  strictly  to  the  phonic  method,  nor  to 
either  of  the  other  methods  described.     A  union  of  what  is  best  in  all 
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the  three  methods  is  found  to  be  most  in  accordance  with  correct  ed- 
ucational principles,  and  to  produce  the  best  results ;  and  this  gives 
rise  to  what  may  appropriately  be  called  the  eclectit  method,  the  princi- 
pal features  of  which  I  shall  endeavor  to  state. 

1.  lis  starting  poiniis  to  teach  the  child  to  recogniu  at  sight  words 
with  which  he  is  cUready  familiar  in  spoken  language.  He  knows  words 
as  sounds;  he  now  begins  to  know  words  as  forms.  The  child  at  first 
acquires  spoken  language  by  a  natural  impulse  which  causes  him  to 
practice  unconsciously  but  persistently,  the  association  of  ideas  with 
their  corresponding  sound-symbols.  The  natural  approach  to  a  knowl- 
edge of  written  language  is  similar.  Familiar  ideas  and  their  well 
known  sound-symbols  are  associated  with  their  corresponding  form- 
symbols,  until  each  readily  suggests  either  or  both  of  the  others.  A 
child  knows  a  word  when  he  can  pronounce  it  correctly  at  sight,  and 
it  readily  suggests  to  his  mind  the  idea  of  which  it  is  the  symbol.  One 
reason  why  learning  to  read  is  often  such  an  irksome  task  may  be 
found  in  the  failure  of  teachers  to  keep  up  in  the  pupil's  mind  this  re- 
lation of  words  and  ideas.  Learning  words  as  unmeaning  sounds  and 
forms  is  very  dull  work,  as  those  of  us  realized  who  began  the  study  of 
Latin  by  memorizing  the  paradigms,  A/V,  hoc,  hocy  etc. 

Thus  far,  we  are  following  strictly  the  word  method,  and  rightly, 
for  the  word  is  the  natural  starting  point.  The  word  is  the  natural 
unit  of  language.  The  child  already  knows  words  as  integral  elements 
of  spoken  language,  and,  on  the  principle  of  proceeding  from  the 
known  to  the  related  unknown,  his  next  step  is  to  learn  words  as  inte- 
gral elements  of  written  language. 

But  we  have  already  seen  that  a  child  cannot  learn  to  read  without 
learning  to  associate  with  each  letter  its  appropriate  sound.  To  this 
he  must  come  directly  or  indirectly,  sooner  or  later,  no  matter  what 
the  method  pursued.  It  is  only  a  question  of  time  and  ways  and 
means.    This  leads  me  to  say, 

2.  77u  sounds  and  names  of  the  letters  are  best  learned  by  the  ancUysis 
of  familiar  and  easy  words.  The  practice  of  good  teachers  varies  as  to 
the  time  of  beginning  this  work  of  analysis.  Some  proceed,  as  soon 
as  the  pupils  are  able  to  recognize  a  word  at  sight,  to  analyze  it  both 
by  sounds  and  by  letters.  Others  prefer  to  put  off  the  work  of  anal- 
ysis until  the  pupils  have  acquired  a  considerable  vocabulary  and  are 
able  to  read  simple  sentences  readily.  Painstaking  and  persistence 
are  necessary  when  it  is  undertaken. 

3.  This  process  of  ancUysis  should  be  followed  soon  by  one  of  synthesis. 
As  soon  as  the  letters  and  their  principal  sounds  are  known,  the  child 
should  be  practiced  in  combining  them  into  familiar  words.     This  is 
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important.  Sufficient  practice  should  be  given  to  beget  facility  in 
making  out  new  words  from  the  sounds  of  the  letters  composing  them. 
This  gives  him  practice  in  using  the  key  which  he  now  has  in  his  pos- 
session, and  of  this  he  should  have  abundance. 

4.  As  soon  as  the  pupU  gets  fairly  started  at  readings  it  is  important 
that  he  have  an  abundant  supply  of  easy  and  entertaining  reading  matter. 
Conning  over  for  a  whole  year  the  lessons  of  a  single  first  reader  does 
not  furnish  the  necessary  conditions  of  good  progress.  There  should 
be  many  repetitions  of  the  same  words  in  different  relations,  to  fix 
them  firmly  in  the  mind,  the  subject  matter  being  as  interesting  as  the 
repeated  use  of  a  few  words  will  permit.  A  class,  while  mastering  the 
first  reader,  could  use  profitably  at  least  five  times  as  much  matter  as 
the  reader  contains,  provided  few,  if  any,  words  not  found  in  the 
reader  are  introduced.  A  few  hundred  words  thoroughly  learned  by 
practice  of  this  kind  would  constitute  a  sure  foundation  for  excellent 
reading.  It  is  a  well  known  fact  that,  as  a  rule,  pupils  that  have  plenty 
of  suitable  reading  at  home,  advance  more  rapidly  and  read  more  un- 
derstandingly  than  those  who  have  not.  Children  learn  to  read  by 
reading;  and  to  become  good  readers  in  a  reasonable  time  they  must 
read  a  great  deal. 

5.  An  essential  part  of  reading  is  to  get  the  sense.  The  pupil  must 
understand  what  he  reads.  In  the  early  stages,  every  new  word  should 
be  thoroughly  mastered,  both  as  to  its  meaning  and  its  pronunciation, 
before  there  is  any  attempt  to  read  a  passage  in  which  it  occurs.  Ad- 
vancing, the  reading  lesson  becomes  more  and  more  a  language  study. 
The  meaning  of  words  must  be  learned,  the  significance  and  force  of 
phrases  and  sentences  must  be  understood.  In  the  light  of  such  an 
ideal,  what  wretched  work  goes  on  in  the  schools  !  What  stumbling 
and  bungling,  and  drawling  and  mumbling  come  of  pupils  attempting 
to  read  matter  for  which  they  have  had  no  suitable  preparation  ! — 
sometimes  matter  entirely  above  their  comprehension  !  Dr.  Thomas 
Hill,  already  quoted,  says,  **To  allow  a  child  to  read  what  he  cannot 
at  least  partially  comprehend,  is  to  encourage  him  to  read  without 
thought,  which  is  the  greatest  hindrance  to  literary  and  scientific  prog- 
ress. If  his  intelligence  be  not  called  into  play,  or  if  he  have  little 
general  intelligence,  his  reading  is  likely  to  be  of  little  worth."  This 
suggests  an  important  consideration,  too  commonly  overlooked,  that 
true  progress  in  reading  cannot  more  than  keep  pace  with  the  child's 
growth  in  intelligence.  Good  reading  implies  a  considerable  degree 
of  intelligence,  and  to  expect  a  child  to  become  a  good  reader  without 
other  intellectual  attainments  is  unreasonable. 

There  are  clearly  two  distinct  exercises  which  must  be  carried  on 
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simultaneously  in  order  to  the  fullest  success  in  learning  to  read.  One 
is  thorough  drill  on  a  limited  amount  of  matter,  such  as  the  pupil 
can  master  fully — not  only  to  be  able  to  call  the  words  at  sight,  but  to 
understand  and  appreciate  the  thought  and  sentiment.  The  other  is 
practice  in  reading  entertaining  and  instructive  matter,  entirely  within 
the  pupil's  comprehension  and  calculated  to  form  his  taste  and  beget 
the  habit  of  reading.  The  first  of  these  will  require  most  of  the  teach- 
er's time  and  effort ;  the  other  may  be  done  largely  out  of  school,  but 
under  the  teacher's  direction. 

6.     It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add  that  the  pupil  should  he  trained 
from  the  start  in  the  right  use  of  Ms  voice.     No  drawling  nor  ear-splitting 
tones  should  be  tolerated.     Naturalness  and  ease  of  manner  and  pleas- 
ant conversational  tones  are  preferable  to  studied  attitude  and  utter- 
ance. 


ACCURACY  IN  TEACHING  READING. 


BY  SUPERINTENDENT    PEASLEE,  OF  CINCINNATI. 

Repeating  or  omitting  words,  or  Substituting  others  not  in  the  read- 
ing lesson,  is  one  of  the  most  common  faults  with  which  teachers  have 
to  contend.  This  fault,  however,  is  not  confined  to  children.  Com- 
paratively very  few  adults  can  read  half  a  column  in  a  newspaper  with- 
out blundering.  Within  the  past  year,  as  also  in  previous  years,  I  ex- 
amined a  number  of  the  Cincinnati  schools  for  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining the  average  number  of  lines  classes  could  read  without  making 
one  of  the  above  mistakes.  As  it  would  consume  too  much  time  to 
examine  every  pupil,  I  selected  at  random,  from  classes  of  all  boys  or 
all  girls,  five,  and  from  classes  consisting  of  boys  and  girls,  four  of 
each  sex.  I  found,  first,  that  in  most  of  the  classes  the  average  num- 
ber of  lines  read  was  small,  usually  from  eight  to  fifteen ;  secondly, 
that  the  girls  were,  as  a  rule,  the  most  accurate  readers ;  and,  thirdly, 
that  those  who  were  able  to  read  a  large  number  of  lines  were  univer- 
sally good  spellers.  To  assist  in  breaking  up  this  bad  habit,  I  have 
recommended  that  one  lesson  in  five — not  more  than  this — be  given 
during  the  coming  year  in  the  following  manner,  viz. :  Let  the  teach- 
er take  some  piece  with  which  the  pupils  are  familiar,  and  see  how 
many  of  them  can  read, — if  poetry,  two  verses,  if  prose,  ten  lines — 
without  making  either  of  these  mistakes.  When  a  pupil  makes  a 
blunder  in  reading,  for  example,  his  two  verses,  let  him  be  seated  at 
once,  and  another  try,  till  some  one   has  read  them ;  then  proceed  in 
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the  same  way  with  the  next  two  verses,  and  so  on,  till  the  piece  is 
completed ;  then  test  them  on  pronouncing  the  words  backwards  in 
the  same  manner.  Pronouncing  backwards  is  a  very  important 
exercise  in  this  connection,  as  a  pupil  is  compelled  to  look  carefully  at 
each  word  or  fail.  Now  and  then  vary  the  lesson  by  having  the  class 
pronounce  backwards  in  concert.  Teachers  who  desire  to  give  per- 
cents  in  this  work  can  readily  do  so  by  allowing  ten  per  cent,  for  each 
line  up  to  ten  lines,  or  one  hundred  per  cent. 

I  speak  with  confidence  when  I  say  that  great  improvement  will  re- 
sult from  adopting  this  plan  \  for,  in  my  examination  last  year,  I  found 
some  very  remarkable  classes — one  in  which  five  out  of  six  of  the  pupils 
called  upon  at  random,  read  Bryant's  ''Thanatopsis,"  and  that  part  of 
Tennyson's  "Enoch  Arden"  found  in  McGuffey's  Revised  Sixth 
Reader,  without  making  a  single  mistake,  and  a  number  of  other  class- 
es in  which  the  pupils  were  exceedingly  accurate.  On  questioning  the 
teachers,  I  found  that  each  of  them  had  pursued  this  or  a  similar 
course.  At  the  opening  of  the  schools  in  September,  I  requested  each 
teacher  in  grades  above  G  (second  year)  to  test  the  pupils  of  her  class 
early  in  the  term,  and  keep  a  record  of  the  average  number  of  lines 
read,  and  then  again  near  the  close  of  the  schools,  in  June,  using  care 
not  to  examine  on  the  same  pieces,  or  on  those  on  which  the  pupils 
will  have  had  more  drill  than  on  the  first,  and  report  the  result  to  me. 
I  cautioned  the  teachers  not  to  give  too  much  attention  to  this  me- 
chanical part  of  reading,  as  the  great  object  in  teaching  reading 
is  to  give  the  pupils  power  to  grasp  ihe  thought  from  the  printed 
page,  hence  much  of  the  time  in  this  branch  of  study  should  be  de- 
voted to  the  logical  analysis,  to  ascertaining  the  meaning  of  what  is 
read,  that  no  word,  no  sentence,  may  be  passed  over  without  being 
understood  by  the  pupils. 


PENMANSHIP. 


BY  W.  C.  SHOTT. 


In  the  perusal  of  the  Monthly,  I  find  one  of  the  most  important 
branches  taught  in  the  common  schools  left  somewhat  in  the  back- 
ground, viz.  :  penmanship.  A  good  handwriting  in  this  day,  is  a  ne- 
cessity for  all  who  aspire  to  business  or  social  position.  Young  people 
should  early  be  taught  to  spare  no  pains  in  establishing  themselves  in 
correct  habits  of  position,  pen-holding  and  movement;  for  without  due 
attention  to  these  primary  requisites,  a  lifetime  of  practice  on  the  best 
models  would  show   little,  if  any,  genuine  improvement.     A  l^;ible 
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and  rapid  writer,  in  these  days  when  seconds  of  time  are  valuable, 
has  already  a  fair  start  on  the  road  to  success ;  for  not  only  has  his 
hand  been  trained  to  make  distinct  and  graceful  letters,  but  he  has  also 
received  lessons  in  order,  exactness  and  beauty.  Not  many  years  ago, 
beautiful  writing  was  executed  with  laborious  care,  the  pen  being  lifted 
once  or  more  to  form  each  letter.  It  might  well  be  called  pen-drawing, 
or  engrossing. 

By  much  study,  skill  and  perseverance,  a  system  of  writing  has  been 
perfected  which  combines  elegance  and  rapidity  in  their  highest  con- 
ditions ;  and  so  natural  is  this  system  that,  under  proper  instruction,  it 
is  more  difficult  to  become  a  bad  writer  than  a  passably  good  one. 

But  let  us  notice  the  manner  in  which  writing  has  been  and  is  taught 
in  our  country  schools,  and  even  in  many  of  our  city  schools.  The 
children  usually  take  the  pen,  not  later  than  the  third  year  of  their 
school  life,  and  write  from  a  half-hour  to  an  hour  a  day,  as  long  as 
they  attend  school,  writing  but  little  better  when  they  leave  the  school- 
room than  when  they  first  entered  it ;  while  at  the  same  time  they  are 
fair  scholars  in  all  the  other  branches.  The  goose-quill  was  formerly 
in  general  use,  and  if  the  teacher  was  not  an  expert  at  making  quills 
into  pens,  it  was  counted  a  serious  defect  in  his  outfit.  The  teacher 
was  also  expected  to  write  copies  for  each  pupil  to  practice  at  his  own 
pleasure,  without  any  instruction  from  the  teacher.  Even  at  the  pres- 
ent time,  teachers  may  be  found  drawing  a  line  across  the  blackboard 
slowly  and  cautiously,  on  which  he  draws  in  the  same  manner  a  quo- 
tation from  some  eminent  author;  saying  to  the  pupils,  ' 'notice  how 
the  letters  are  formed,  and  make  them  carefully  and  neatly."  Such 
teaching,  if  teaching  it  may  be  called,  is  more  harm  than  benefit.  The 
pupils  form  bad  habits,  which,  if  they  ever  become  good  writers,  will 
have  to  be  broken  up ;  and  how  difficult  we  find  it  to  break  up  old  and 
fixed  habits !  And  then  we  have  copy  books  containing  printed  cop- 
ies.    The  sooner  they  are  out  of  the  school-room  the  better. 

How  should  we  teach  writing  ?  We  would  not  think  of  teaching 
the  other  branches  as  they  were  taught  forty  or  even  twenty  years  ago, 
and  is  it  not  possible  that  there  is  a  better  way  of  teaching  writing  ? 
Many  teachers  make  the  mistake  of  trying  to  teach  the  pupil  something 
he  already  knows.  Time  is  spent  on  the  analysis  of  the  letters  which 
ought  to  be  spent  in  acquiring  skill  in  handling  the  pen.  The  notion 
that  a  knowledge  of  form  is  the  only  true  way  of  acquiring  a  good 
handwriting,  is  a  mistaken  notion.  If  it  be  true,  why  use  the  pen  at 
all,  until  we  have  mastered  the  analysis  of  the  alphabet  ?  The  true 
theory  is,  teach  movement  firsts  and  the  form  of  the  letters  will  be  but  a 
small  matter. 
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See  that  the  pupils  have  the  proper  position,  hold  the  pen  correctly, 
and  then  begin  at  the  beginning.  Give  them  exercises  to  develop  and 
train  the  muscles  of  the  arm  and  hand,  and  practice  them  rapidly  from 
the  start. 

We  do  not  wish  to  be  understood  ^2Xform  is  not  essential  to  good 
writing,  but  that  movement  comes  first,  and  form  follows  naturally  and 
easily. 

Of  course  the  teacher  must  himself  be  able  to  execute  well,  with 
either  pen  or  crayon,  before  he  has  any  right  to  expect  the  best  re- 
sults in  his  pupils.  In  this,  as  in  every  other  art,  careful  and  persist- 
ent effort  will  overcome  all  obstacles. 

SandyvilUy  Ohio. 


Write  Slowly  at  First. — C.  H.  Peirce,  in  the  Western  Penman^ 
gives  the  following  analogical  proof  that  children,  in  learning  to  write, 
should  make  no  attempt  at  rapidity  until  they  have  attained  a  fair  mas- 
tery of  the  forms  of  the  letters : 

'Is  arithmetic  taught  rapidly  from  the  beginning?  Is  music  taught 
rapidly  from  the  beginning  ?  Is  reading  taught  rapidly  from  the  be- 
ginning ?  Is  telegraphy  taught  rapidly  from  the  beginning  ?  Is  pho- 
nography taught  rapidly  from  the  beginning  ?  Is  gymnastics  taught 
rapidly  from  the  beginning  ?  Is  calisthenics  taught  rapidly  from  the 
beginning?  Is  running  learned  rapidly  from  the  beginning  ?  Is  walk- 
ing taught  rapidly  from  the  beginning  ?  Is  talking  learned  rapidly 
from  the  beginning  ?  Is  the  development  of  mind  or  of  muscle  a  rapid 
process,  or  have  we  we  a  right,  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  the 
universe,  to  expect  rapid  development,  rapid  growth,  where  we  also 
expect  durability  and  proficiency  ?  The  various  applications  of  steam 
and  electricity  are  a  development  of  mind,  and  each  as  a  force  does 
its  work ;  but  each  had  a  slow,  steady  growth.  Careful  training  may 
bring  one  in  possession  of  great  power,  but  rapidity  in  the  beginning 
is  discountenanced  by  all  masters  in  all  callings." 


DECIMAL  FRACTIONS. 


BY  E.  H.  STANLEY,  MT.  UNION,  O. 

The  definitions  of  Decimal  Fractions  are  about  as  numerous  as  the 
authors  of  arithmetic,  but  the  different  positions  taken  may  be  reduced 
to  three :  first,  that  the  denominator  may  or  may  not  be  expressed,  as, 
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that  both  ^  and .  7  are  decimal  fractions,  (see  authorities  quoted  in  last 
number  Educational  Monthly,  and  others) ;  second,  that  when  the 
denominator  is  expressed,  as  ^,  it  is  a  decimal  fraction,  and  when  the 
denominator  is  not  expressed,  as  .7,  it  is  a  decimal^  (see  Brooks, 
Greenleaf,  etc.) ;  and  third,  that  only  those  expressed  without  the  de- 
nominator, as  .7,  .07,  are  decimal  fractions  or  decimals,  (see  author- 
ities quoted  below,  et  al.).  The  question,  however,  is  one  of  more 
than  expression.  Ultimately,  it  is  whether  decimal  fractions  shall  be 
considered  subordinate  to  or  co-ordinate  with  common  fractions. 
Most  authors  say  they  are  co-ordinate,  but  some  who  do  are  so  illogic- 
al as  even  then  to  treat  the  one  as  a  class  of  the  other.  As  to  the 
method  of  expressing  decimal  fractions.  White  says  there  are  three 
ways,  which  I  may  illustrate  by  seven-tenthsy  ^^  and  .7.  So  are  there 
also  three  ways  of  writing  integers,  as  seven,  VII  and  7.  Now  to  me 
it  would  seem  about  as  reasonable  to  call  the  Roman  VII  an  Arabic 
number,  as  to  call  the  common  fraction  ^g-  a  decimal.  The  decimal 
fraction  has  worked  out  a  form  of  its  own  as  distinct  from  that  of  the 
common  fraction  as  7  from  VII,  and  I  am  in  favor  of  giving  it  that 
form  and  none  other.  Most  authors  and  most  people  speak  of  ^'ex- 
pressing decimally,*'  of  "expressing  as  a  decimal  fraction,"  etc.,  and 
are  not  misunderstood,  but  if  that  means  no  special  form,  it  is  a  blind 
expression  and  should  not  be  led  into  an  exact  science. 

The  fact  is  that  all  think  of  the  decimal  fraction  as  what  I  may  call 
the  integral  expression  of  the  fraction,  and  ^''i^  and  .7  are  the  same 
thing  in  no  better  sense  than  are  ^  and  .75,  or  ^^  ft.  and  7'  or  }i  bu. 
and  4  qts.  One  equals  the  other,  but  ^j  ft.  and  }i  bu.  would  hardly 
be  called  integral  numbers,  because  7'  and  4  qts.  can  be  expressed  that 
way,  any  more  than  would  ^  be  called  a  decimal  fraction.  By  no 
means  would  I  fail  to  have  my  pupils  understand  fully  the  relation  be- 
tween common  and  decimal  fractions,  how  one  may  be  changed  to  the 
other,  etc.,  but  I  would  teach  that  there  are  two  co-ordinate  divisions 
of  fractions,  that  when  .  7  is  written  ^^  it  then  ceases  to  be  a  decimal 
fraction  and  becomes  a  common,  just  as  much  as  .75  does  when  writ- 
ten 5^,  or  as  7  when  written  VII  ceases  to  be  an  Arabic  number,  and 
becomes  a  Roman,  or  as  ^J,  ^^J,  etc.,  are  fractions  and  not  integers, 
though  equal  to  7,  (and  I  think  that  very  few  would  call  f  J,  ^^(jV",  ^^^-j 
decimal  fractions,  but  certainly  they  are  as  much  so  as  -^j^  or  ^^.) 
And  I  would  emphasize  that  in  form,  ,V>  tV>  t^ttj  tJtt*  ^^^m  ^^^  com- 
mon fractions  as  much  as  ^,  ^,  etc.,  and  if  changed  to  decimals, 
must  undergo  the  same  operations. 

The  Encyclopedia  Britannica  says,  on  p.  531,  vol.  2,  ''In  the  ordi- 
nary denary  notation,  a  figure  in  combination  with  others,  has  only 
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the  tenth  part  of  the  value  it  would  have  if  removed  a  place  towards 
the  left ;  thus,  *  *  *  *  *  *.Byan  extension 
of  this  notation  we  obtain  a  species  of  fractions  that  are  often  of  very 
great  use,  especially  for  purposes  of  comparison.  If  we  mark  the 
place  of  units  by  a  point  put  after  it,  and  write  other  figures  after  the 
point,  we  can  denote  by  the  first  of  these  figures  one-tenth  of  the  value 
it  would  have  in  the  units'  place  ;  by  the  second,  one-hundredth  part, 
and  so  on.  *  *  *  *  *  These  decimal  fractions  or 
decimals^  therefore,  are  fractions  of  which  the  numerator  only  is  writ- 
ten, the  denominator  being  the  continued  product  of  as  many  tens  as 
there  are  decimal  figures." 

The  American  Encyclopedia  says:  ''A  decimal  fraction  is  one 
whose  denominator  consists  of  i  with  zeros  annexed,  in  which  case  the 
denominator  is  not  written,  but  is  understood  from  a  point  being  pre- 
fixed, with  zeros  if  necessary." 

Ray's  Revised  Arithmetic  says :  ^'A  decimal  fraction^  or  decimal^  is 
one  or  more  tenths y  hundredths ^  thousandths ^  etc.,  written  like  the  or- 
ders of  integers." 

Holbrook  defines  a  decimal  fraction  as  ''A  fraction  whose  denom- 
inator is  not  expressed ;  but  is  understood  to  be  such  a  power  of  ten 
as  is  indicated  by  the  number  of  figures  at  the  right  of  the  separatrix." 

Olney  says  that  ' 'Fractions  which  arise  from  the  Decimal  Division 
and  are  represented  by  means  of  the  decimal  point,  and  without  the 
denominator  expressed,  are  called  Decimal  fractions." 

Other  authorities  might  be  quoted,  but  let  these  suffice  and  serve  as 
the  basis  of  my  argument,  that,  as  they  all  say,  the  decimal  fraction 
does  not  have  the  denominator  expressed. 

As  to  the  distinction  between  the  terms  decimal  and  decimal  frac- 
tion, it  is  not  recognized  by  many,  nor  is  it  a  good  one ;  for,  strictly 
speaking,  all  numbers,  whether  integral  or  fractional,  expressed  in  the 
decimal  notation,  are  decimals.  Neither  is  the  use  of  the  word  dec- 
imal for  decimal  fraction  exactly  proper,  for  same  reason,  but  for  con- 
venience such  use  is  made,  and  no  one  mistakes  the  meaning. 

In  conclusion,  I  am  not  ready  by  any  means  to  say  that  those  who 
differ  from  this  consideration  of  decimal  fractions  are  wrong,. any  more 
than  that  the  old  process  of  grinding  flour  was  wrong,  but  I  do  say 
there  is  a  better  way  in  the  one  as  well  as  in  the  other,  though  there 
are  those  who  even  yet  insist  that  the  old  hand-ground  article  of  the 
days  of  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob,  or  the  more  improved  burr  of  later 
times,  is  superior  to  the  flour  produced  by  the  modern  roller  process. 
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NOTES  AND  QUERIES. 

A  PLEA  FOR   PHYSICAL  CULTURE. 

Most  teachers  and  parents  act  as  though  learning  were  everything 
and  health  nothing.  The  parents  rest  perfectly  satisfied,  while  the 
health  and  happiness  of  their  children  are  slowly  but  surely  impaired 
by  sitting  for  five  or  six  hours  each  day  in  a  close,  crowded  room,  un- 
der a  teacher  who,  to  please  the  parents  and  enjoy  a  good  reputation, 
taxes  their  little  tender  brains  to  the  utmost. 

Children  should  not  be  sent  to  school  before  their  seventh  or  eighth 
year.  Before  this  age,  their  brains  and  nervous  systems  are  too  imma- 
ture and  tender,  too  susceptible  and  too  easily  acted  upon  to  endure 
the  rough  handling  of  most  schools. 

Physical  exercise  is  much  more  essential  to  the  child  than  to  the 
adult ;  not  exercise  of  muscles  only,  but  of  lungs  also.  If  it  is  desired 
to  rear  strong  men,  men  of  power  and  influence  in  the  world,  their 
physical  development  must  be  a  matter  of  the  first  concern.  Instead  of 
shutting  litde  children  up  in  unhealthy  and  uncomfortable  school-rooms, 
let  them  run,  let  them  play,  let  them  exercise  their  lungs  by  laugh- 
ing and  shouting  to  their  hearts  content.  How  many  a  bright  and 
promising  child  has  been  stunted  and  dwarfed  for  life  by  unwise  ef- 
forts to  educate  it. 

The  parent  will,  in  a  short  time,  find  himself  amply  repaid  for  all 
his  apparent  neglect  of  his  child's  education,  and  that,  too,  without 
having  his  child's  health  impaired,  if  he  will  substitute  physical  for 
mental  culture  while  the  child  is  in  his  tender  years.  Instead  of  an 
educated  weakling,  we  will  have  a  healthy,  robust  man  or  woman, 
who  can  use  his  education  for  the  benefit  of  his  country  as  well  as  him- 
self. J.  B.  Gregg. 

ChasevsUe,  O. 

There  is  mach  truth  in  what  Mr.  Gregg  says  about  the  necessity  of  physical 
cnltare.  It  is  far  too  much  netclected.  But  will  it  quite  do  to  let  the  mind 
and  heart  of  the  child  lie  fallow  until  its  body  is  well  grown  ?  Would  not  a 
wise  judgment  say»  "This  ought  ye  to  have  done  and  not  to  have  left  the  other 
undone  ?"  We  fully  endorse  what  is  said  about  the  evil  of  shuttinjc  little  chil- 
dren up  in  the  school-room  for  five  or  six  hours  a  day.  School  ofiicers  and 
teachers  who  do  it  should  be  handed  over  without  mercy  to  the  society  for  the 
prevention  of  cruelty  to  animals.  Some  discrimination  should  be  exercised. 
Some  children  can  attend  school  at  an  earlier  age  than  others.  At  whatever 
age  they  start,  an  hour  each  half-day  is  a  long  enough  session  for  the  first  year, 
and  no  children  under  nine  or  ten  yeara  should  attend  school  more  than  two 
hours  each  half-day. — Ed. 

TOWNSHIP    SUPERVISION. 

The  symposium  in  the  November  number  of  the  Monthly  was  in- 
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deed  a  royal  feast.  In  reading  the  thoughts  of  the  different  writers, 
my  mind  reverted  to  the  three  years  during  which  I  labored  under 
township  supervision ;  and  believing  that  successful  experience  adds 
strength  to  theory,  I  venture  to  add  my  testimony  to  that  already 
given. 

In  the  winter  of  1878,  a  special  act  was  passed  combining  the  vil- 
lage and  township  of  New  London  in  **The  New  London  Special 
School  District,"  with  a  central  high  school,  the  whole  controlled  by  a 
board  of  six  members,  and  a  superintendent  who  was  instructor  in  the 
high  school. 

The  schools  of  our  township  immediately  sprang  forth  into  new  life. 
An  efficient  superintendent  was  secured,  a  course  of  study  adopted 
and  enforced,  all  schools  kept  open  nine  months  in  the  year,  teachers' 
meetings  regularly  held,  books  provided  for  indigent  children,  and  an 
attendance  secured,  second  in  the  county  only  to  the  city  schools  of 
Norwalk. 

After  a  trial  of  three  years,  the  act  by  which  our  district  was  formed 
was  declared  unconstitutional,  and  the  old  law  again  prevailed.  But 
the  people  had  been  so  educated  to  appreciate  the  new  order  of  things 
that  a  scramble  was  made  for  the  experienced  teachers,  and  the  long 
term  is  still  maintained.  By  this  means  some  of  the  good  effects  of 
supervision  are  still  retained,  but  the  strong  feature,  unity  of  purpose, 
is  lost,  and  our  schools  must  and  will  degenerate  as  one  by  one  they 
fall  into  the  hands  of  unskillful  teachers. 

Under  supervision,  the  teachers  received  an  inspiration  for  higher 
work,  and  were  generally  successful.  During  the  three  years,  only 
ten  teachers  were  employed  in  the  six  township  schools,  four  of  whom 
have  since  been  called  to  the  second  place  in  our  village  schools,  leav- 
ing it  successively  to  attend  college,  or  to  accept  positions  higher  up. 
One  was  called  to  assist  Miss  Palmer  in  her  normal  work  in  Milan, 
and  two  are  still  doing  good  work  in  the  township.  The  others  la- 
bored with  us  for  short  terms  only,  when  they  turned  aside  to  occu- 
pations for  which,  perhaps,  they  were  better  fitted. 

Let  us  by  all  means  have  township  organization  and  township  su- 
pervision, with  a  single  board  of  control. 

FiUkvUUy  O.  G.  T.  Whitney. 

So  say  we.    Speed  the  day. — Ed. 

A  LETTER    FROM  CHINA. 

FoocHow,  China,  Oct.  6,  1885. 

Dear  Editor : — Though  away  off  in  "The  Land  of  Cathay,"  do  not 
think  I  have  lost  all  interest  in  Ohio  and  her  teachers.     Though  my 
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name  appears  no  longer  on  your  list  of  subscribers,  'tis  only  because 
my  co-worker  and  I  divided  the  list  of  periodicals  which  we  felt  were 
necessary  to  the  welfare  of  our  missionary  home  and  work. 

The  Monthly  falls  to  her  share,  The  Chautauquan  to  mine.  But 
every  month  the  Educational  Monthly  is  as  diligently  perused  as 
time  will  permit,  and  the  benefit  derived  is  as  great,  perhaps,  as 
though  I  were  in  my  native  State.  I  will  not  say  how  many  interrup- 
tions attended  the  reading  of  that  rich  ''Inaugural  Address,"  by  Alston 
Ellis ;    but  it  was  begun  before  breakfast,  and  finished  by  9  P.  M. 

Then  I  turned  to  the  * 'Address  of  Welcome,"  and  the  "Response.'* 
Knowing  that  I  am  not  eloquent  myself,  it  is  a  great  comfort,  some- 
times, when  I  find  that  some  worthier  one  has  expressed  my  thought 
as  I  had  wanted  to  do ;  and  this  has  Mr.  W.  A.  Duncan  done,  in  the 
following : 

"There  is  one  element  of  power  in  the  teacher's  work  which  can- 
not be  ignored,  and  that  is  love — that  love  which  makes  plain  things 
beautiful,  which  overlooks  defects,  which  sees  in  every  child  in  the 
school  room  the  possibilities  of  something  good  and  helpful  to  society, 
that  labors  unselfishly,  not  for  the  visible  reward,  but  for  that  reward 
which  comes  from  a  knowledge  of  the  fact  that  we  are  helping  to  lift 
souls  into  a  higher  and  better  life,  bringing  them  out  of  darkness  into 
light,  and  leading  them  from  the  unlovely  into  the  lovely." 

Are  not  these  words  worthy  to  be  published  broadcast  over  the  sur- 
face of  our  own  dear  land,  and  all  lands  ?  Worthy  to  be  treasured  as 
the  belief  of  every  true  teacher  ?  It  is  with  this  thought  deep  in  my 
heart,  that  I  have  taught  for  several  years ;  with  this  idea  strength- 
ened I  came  to  China ;  and  in  this  belief  I  hope  to  "finish  my  course." 

If  his  words  are  true  in  America,  they  are  ten-fold  more  true  in  this 
land  of  superstition  and  darkness;  but  where,  surely,  "the  day  begins 
to  dawn." 

Wishing  to  be  remembered  by  my  old  friends  as  one  who  still  en- 
joys following  the  Great  Profession,  and  who  finds  much  happiness 
amid  its  difficulties  and  trials  here,  I  am. 

Very  sincerely  yoiurs, 
I  Carrie  I.  Jewell. 

THE  TEACHER  TO    MAKE  HIMSELF  USELESS. 

In  Payne's  "Lectures  on  the  Science  and  Art  of  Education,"  it  is 
said,  "An  eminent  French  teacher  used  to  be  laughed  at  for  saying 
he  was  continually  aiming  to  make  himself  useless  to  his  pupils."  I 
have  somewhere  read  that  a  French  minister  in  giving  instruction  to 
the  newly  appointed  tutor  to  the  prince  said,  "You  are  to  strive  to 
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make  yourself  useless."    Will  some  reader  of  the  Monthly  kindly  tell 
me  where  the  story  is  found  ?  M.  R.  A. 

THE  BIBLE  QUESTION. 

Referring  to  the  decision  on  the  Bible  question  quoted  in  the  Octo- 
ber number  of  the  Monthly,  it  is  of  interest  to  note  that  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  State  of  Colorado  contains  the  following  as  Art.  IX,  Sec.  8. 

**No  religious  test  or  qualification  shall  ever  be  required  of  any  per- 
son as  a  condition  of  admission  into  any  public  educational  institution 
of  the  State,  either  as  teacher  or  student ;  and  no  teacher  or  student 
of  any  such  institution  shall  ever  be  required  to  attend,  or  participate 
in,  any  religious  service  whatever.  No  sectarian  tenets  or  doctrines 
shall  ever  be  taught  in  the  public  schools,  nor  shall  any  distinction  or 
classification  of  pupils  be  made  on  account  of  race  or  color." 

The  law  further  provides  that  every  school  board  shall  have  power, 
and  it  shall  be  their  duty,  ''To  exclude  from  school,  and  school  libra- 
ries, all  books,  tracts,  papers  or  catechisms  of  a  sectarian  nature." 

It  is  possible  that  these  provisions  were  not  designed  to  exclude  the 
Bible,  but  such  must  be  their  practical  efiect.  Hiram  Sapp. 

Detvoer  Junction^  Colorado, 

ATTENDANCE  AT  INSTITUTES. 

The  question  of  attendance  at  county  institutes  is  a  living  one.  If 
these  institutes  are  to  do  the  work  they  are  intended  to  accomplish, 
more  teachers  must  be  present  and  more  thought  must  be  developed. 
At  present  they  often  fail  to  reach  the  very  class  they  are  designed  to 
benefit.  Here  is  the  method  adopted  in  Gratiot  County,  (Mich.,)  this 
year.  The  conductor  enrolled  and  kept  a  record  of  all  the  teachers 
present.  At  the  close  of  the  institute  each  teacher  was  presented  a 
certificate  showing  how  many  and  which  days  he  was  in  attendance. 
Each  teacher  was  furnished  a  note  book  in  which  he  was  expected  to 
record  all  outlines,  synopses  of  lectures,  and  general  work.  These 
note  books  and  certificates  were  handed  to  the  county  board  of  exam- 
iners, and  each  teacher  was,  at  his  next  examination,  credited  accord- 
ing to  kind  and  amount  of  work,  promptness  and  regularity.  The  fact 
that  some  credit  would  be  given  for  institute  work  produced  the  fol- 
lowing efiects :  ist  The  teachers  who  especially  needed  institute 
instruction  were  brought  out.  2d.  The  attendance  was  increased 
from  about  eighty  to  one  hundred  and  eighty.  3d.  The  attention 
and  character  of  the  work  were  so  improved  that  the  instructors  pro- 
nounced this  the  best  institute  they  had  ever  conducted.  This  plan 
may  have  its  objectionable  features,  but  is  it  not  worth  trying  ? 

Ithica,  Mich.  J.  N.  M. 
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THAT  GRAMMATICAL  DILEMMA. 

Prompted  by  a  desire  to  aid  the  young  (?)  teacher  who  is  in  "a 
grammatical  dilemma,"  I  would  say,  don't  use  the  definition  at  all. 
Don't  attempt  to  convince  your  pupil  that  ^ 'there  is  not  anything 
affirmed  of  the  boy."  Give  him  a  better  definition.  Tell  him  that 
"that  which  does  something  or  is  something  is  the  subject."  If  he 
cannot  understand  that,  try  something  else,  and  keep  trying  until  you 
find  a  definitiOD  he  can  understand.  Don't  try  to  fit  your  pupil  to  the 
textbook,  but  adapt  your  teaching  to  your  pupil.  Don't  * 'reverence 
authority"  so  much.  The  intelligent  teacher  is  a  better  judge  of  the 
individual  needs  of  his  pupils  than  any  author  of  text-books  can  be. 

W. 

THE   SYMPOSIUM. 

The  Monthly  has  already  become  a  welcome  visitor  at  my  table, 
although  a  comparative  stranger  heretofore.  I  am  very  much  pleased 
with  the  two  numbers  received,  especially  the  November  number, 
which  contains  the  "Symposium"  on  country  schools.  Fam  a  country 
teacher,  and  am  heartily  in  sympathy  with  the  ideas  set  forth  and  plans 
proposed  for  the  improvement  of  the  schools  in  the  rural  districts. 
Give  us  county  and  township  superintendents.  Give  us  township  high 
schools.  Give  us  systematic  organization,  with  more  uniformity  of 
text-books  and  methods.  Give  us,  for  members  of  our  boards  of  di- 
rectors, men  who  can  do  more  than  write  their  names  with  difficulty, 
and  count  money  \  men  who  will  take  at  least  one  educational  paper ; 
men  who  will  find  out  how  a  school  ought  to  be  conducted,  and  who 
will  visit  their  schools  and  know  how  the  pupils  are  instructed ;  men 
who  will  expect  and  require  in  a  teacher  some  higher  qualification 
than  "teaching  cheap;"  men  who  will  provide  a  reference  library, 
and  suitable  apparatus  indispensable  to  the  successful  teaching  of  sev- 
eral of  the  bjanches,  and  then  hold  the  teacher  responsible  for  the  pres- 
ervation and  proper  care  of  these  appliances. 

Let  the  good  work  go  on  until  the  desired  end  is  reached,  and  may 
God  speed  those  who  are  laboring  for  its  accomplishment. 

Ashley^  Ohio.  M.  S.  Beard. 

That  is  the  true  spirit  *The  good  time  is  coming;  help  it  on,  help  it  on." 
We  want  to  live  to  see  the  day  when  the  schools  of  Ohio  (country  and  city) 
will  stand  at  the  head  of  the  column. — Ed. 

ANSWERS. 

Q.  I,  p.  554. — Pupils  should  be  required  to  spell  words  both  liter- 
ally and  phonically,  but  to  continue  the  teaching  of  spelling,  as  is  usu- 
aUy  done,  through  all  the  years  of  a  common  school  course,  is  a  waste 
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of  time  and  strength.  One  of  the  most  effective  methods  of  making 
good  spellers  is  that  of  keeping  the  attention  of  the  pupils  directed  to 
the  form  of  words  in  all  branches  of  study.  Whenever  a  mistake  in 
spelling  is  detected  in  any  of  the  written  work  of  the  pupil,  it  should 
be  corrected  at  once.  Occasional  exercises  in  spelling  should  be  given 
in  connection  with  all  branches.  In  assigning  a  spelling  lesson  for 
young  pupils,  the  teacher  should  pronounce  the  lesson,  that  the  pu- 
pils may  study  the  words  understandingly.  This  exercise  may  be 
varied  by  having  the  pupils  pronounce,  while  the  teacher  holds  him- 
self in  readiness  to  correct  any  errors  made.  The  exercise  may  be 
varied,  also,  particularly  in  primary  classes,  by  the  teacher  pronounc- 
ing the  words  and  requiring  the  pupils  to  imitate  him.  Exercises  in 
dividing  words  into  syllables  are  valuable,  not  only  in  teaching  pupils 
to  divide  words  properly,  but  also  in  training  them  to  observe  closely 
the  relation  of  different  parts  of  words.  The  work  of  separating  the 
words  into  their  component  letters,  being  of  an  analytic  nature,  is  not 
difficult  for  the  child ;  but  it  is  a  great  waste  of  time  to  require  pupils 
to  commit  to  memory  and  repeat  all  the  words  of  a  spelling-lesson. 

Mt.  Zton,  O.  W.  H.  Gregg. 

I  think  the  best  method  of  teaching  oral  spelling  is  to  pronounce 
phrases  or  short  sentences  from  some  reading  lesson.  This  will  im- 
press more  distinctly  the  meaning  of  words  in  connection  with  their 
spelling.  It  is  best  to  require  the  pupil  to  pronounce  each  word  be- 
fore he  spells  it,  as  a  more  definite  conception  of  the  word  is  thus 
gained,  and  the  pupil  shows  at  once  whether  the  word  is  fully  under- 
stood. I  think  the  syllables  should  be  pronounced ;  it  tends  to  culti- 
vate attention  and  accuracy.  Michael  Vogel. 

Q.  2,  p.  554- — Furnish  something  interesting  for  every  pupil  to  do. 
If  successful  in  this,  little  more  need  be  done  to  secure  good  order  in 
the  school-room.  One  who  is  kept  busy  about  right  things  has  no 
time  for  mischief.  W.  H.  Gregg. 

What  the  querist  wanted  to  know  is  how  to  furnish  interesting  employment 
for  pupils  of  the  first  year,  while  other  pupils  are  reciting.  Mr.  Gregg's  an- 
swer is  correct  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  we  suspect  it  will  not  be  quite  satisfactory. 
What  interesting  employments  are  suitable  for  these  little  people  ?  and  how  is 
the  business  managed  ?  A  good  many  of  our  readers  know  all  about  it  Who 
of  them  will  tell  ?— Ed. 

Q.  3,  p.  554.—Thi8  query  perplexes  a  good  many  teachers,  but  no  one  has 
attempted  to  answer.  We'll  wait  another  month  for  some  one  who  has  wrestled 
with  the  problem  to  give  us  the  solution. 

Q.  4.  p.  554. — ^The  company  of  the  * 'Hundred  Associates"  was  or- 
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ganized  in  1627,  by  Cardinal  Richelieu,  whose  design  it  was  to  mo- 
nopolize the  commerce  and  promote  the  colonization  of  Canada. 

A.  D.  F. 
To  the  same  e£Fect,  M.  S.  B. 

Q-  S>  P-  SS4.— *'Scot  free"  ==  "free  from  payment."  **Scot" 
means  "payment;"  Anglo-Saxon  i^^i?/,  sceot;  as  in  leoht-sceot^  "money 
paid  to  supply  light."  The  literal  sense  is  "contribution,"  that  which 
is  "shot"  into  the  general  fund.  The  original  verb  is  sceotan^  "to 
shoot"  A.  M.  M. 

Berea.  O. 

Scot-free  means  tax-free.  Scot  means  tribute,  or  tax,  and  is  the 
same  as  Scythian  in  etymology.  The  Greek  root  is  skth ;  the  Welsh, 
Ysgd ;  and  the  Saxons  converted  Ysgod  to  Scot.  Galen. 

Q.  6,  p.  554. — "Saw,"  a  saying,  maxim.  The  Spartans  were  pro- 
verbial for  their  brief  and  pithy  style  of  speaking.  The  name  of  an  in- 
habitant of  Sparta  or  Lacedaemon  (Lakon)  gives  us  the  words  *  lacon- 
ic," "laconism,"  etc.  A.  M.  M. 

Q.  8,  p.  554. — {a)  If  the  Torrid  zone  were  60  degrees  wide,  the 

width  of  each  of  the  other  zones  would  be  30  degrees,     {b)  ^The 

width  of  the  zones  of  any  planet  depends  on  the  inclination  of  its 

axis."     To  produce  a  Torrid  zone  60  degrees  wide  on  the  earth,  its 

axis  would  have  to  be  inclined  30  degrees  from  a  perpendicular  to  the 

plane  of  its  orbit,  or  make  an  angle  of  60  degrees  with  the  plane  of 
the  ecliptic.  The  width  of  the  Torrid  zone  of  any  planet  is  always 
equal  to  twice  the  number  of  degrees  expressing  the  inclination  of  its 
axis  from  a  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  its  orbit.  "If  the  earth's 
axis  were  inclined  but  15  degrees  instead  of  23^  degrees,  the  tropics 
would  be  15  degrees  from  the  equator,  and  the  polar  circles  15  de- 
grees from  the  poles ;  consequently  the  Torrid  zone  would  be  30  de- 
grees wide ;  the  Temperate  zones  60  degrees  each ;  the  Frigid  zones 
15  degrees  each."  This  computation  of  the  variation  of  the  width  of 
zones  may  be  extended  to  any  degree  from  i  to  90 ;  but  at  these 
extremes  the  idea  of  zones  would  be  vastly  more  theoretic  than  it  is. 
Thus,  the  axis  of  Jupiter  being  inclined  but  3  degrees  from  a  perpen- 
dicular to  the  plane  of  its  orbit,  this  monster  planet  can  scarcely  be 
said  to  have  any  "mathematical  or  astronomical  zones,"  or  its  Torrid 
zone  may  be  6  degrees  wide,  its  Frigid  zones  3,  and  Temperate  zones 
84  degrees — terrible  degrees,  though;  each  containing  about  740 
mOes.  (Width  of  earth's  Torrid,  3,255  miles;  Jupiter's,  4,440,  ap- 
proximately.) But  again,  the  axis  of  the  planet  Venus,  having  an  in- 
clination of  75  degrees  from  a  perpendicular  to  the  plane  of  its  orbit, 
gives  this  planet  a  Torrid  zone  150  degrees  wide, — 75  degrees  on  each 
side  of  the  equator.  Its  tropics  are  15  degrees  from  the  poles,  and  its 
polar  circles  are  15  degrees  from  the  equator;  thus,  theoretically 
speaking,  its  Torrid  and  Polar  zones  over-lap  each  other  60  degrees, 
completely  blotting  out  the  Temperate  zones.     By  this  circumstance. 
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Venus  enjoys  two  summers  and  two  winters  at  the  equator,  and  a 
summer  and  a  winter  at  each  of  the  poles,  during  its  short  year  of  224 
days,     ^te  Smith^ s  Illustrated  Astrotwmyy  ^,  17. 

Upper  SandusJ^^  Ohio.  Richard  F.  Beausay. 

Answered  also  by  H.  S.  G.,  W.  H.  Gregg,  Z.  X.  C,  Ver,  J.  B.  Gregg,  J.  W. 
C,  A.  D.  F.,  D.  B.  B.,  E.  S.  L.,  and  M.  8.  B. 

Q-  9>  P-  554- — Owing  to  the  density  and  drynessof  the  atmosphere. 

J.  B.  Gregg. 

The  air  is  of  more  uniform  density,  and  there  are  fewer  currents  of 
air  of  unequal  temperature  to  interrupt  the  sound-waves.     A.  D.  F. 

Q.  10,  p.  554. — The  diagonal  divides  the  rectangle  into  two  right 
triangles,  whose  hypothenuse  is  50,   and  whose  area  is  600  sq.  rds. 

7^ A.  =  1200  sq.  rds.  50  X  50  +  1200  X  2  =  4900,  the  square 
root  of  which  is  70 ;  70  is  the  sum  of  the  base  and  perpendicular  of  a 
triangle,  and  50  is  the  hypothenuse,  and  both  are  multiples  of  10. 
Now  the  same  relation  will  hold  for  the  triangle  whose  hypothenuse  is 
5,  and  sum  of  base  and  perpendicular  is  7.  5  squared  is  25 ;  now  25 
is  the  sum  of  the  squares  of  two  numbers ;  by  inspection  these  numbers 
are  4  and  3.  Therefore,  the  length  of  the  field  is  as  many  times  4  as 
50  is  times  5.     40  rds.,  Ans.  E.  S.  L. 

Berea^  O. 

7 j^A.  =  1200  sq.  rods. ;  1200  =  30  X  40 ;  30*  +  40*  =  50*- 

M.  S.  B. 

By  Algebra: — 7j^  acres  =  1200  sq.  rods.  Let  jc  =  the  length, 
and  J'  =  the  breadth.  Then,  xy  =  1200 ;  and  x*  +  y*  =z  2500,  the 
square  of  the  hypothenuse  (diagonal)  being  equal  to  the  sum  of  the 
squares  of  the  other  two  sides  of  the  triangle.  The  value  of  jc  is  read- 
ily found  to  be  40,  the  number  of  rods  in  the  length  of  the  field. 

J.  F.  P. 

w 

Answered  correctly  also  by  Michael  Vogel,  J.  W.  C,  W.  H.  Gregg.  D.  B.  B., 
J.  B.,  J.  B.  Gregg,  J.  W.  K.,  and  H.  S.  G. 

Q*  ii>  P«  554- — The  proceeds  of  the  corn  =  -f^',  of  this  he  lost 
iVo"  X  T^T  =  i4oTr>  commission  on  wheat  without  the  $50.  By  the 
decline  of  8  percent.,  he  lost  j%%  X  {U  X  rb  =  lih  '  in  all,  with- 
out the  $50,  he  lost  ^h  +  tI Jrr  +  tMtt  =  iSW-  On  the  $50  he 
lost  ^^  X  xfr  =  $f *»  commission,  and  AO-  X  HS  X  tItt  =  $H»  ^Y 
the  decline ;  in  all,  on  the  $50,  he  lost  $f |  +  $f|  =  $f|  =  $s{i- 
$80 —  s\i  =  $74  A-  This  sum  =:  f'/^  of  the  value  of  the  com  ; 
from  which  the  corn  is  found  to  be  worth  $557.85  +. 

Cadiz,  O.  W,  C.  Boyd. 
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This  answer  is  presumed  to  be  correct.  We  have  Qot  time  to  verify  it.  W. 
D.  Drake,  J.  B.  Gregg,  W.  H.  Gregg,  A.  D.  F.,  F.  A.  Bonser,  Nellie  Pope 
(high  school  pupil.  Fitchville,  0.),  E.  S.  L.,  S.  S.  Miller  (a  pupil,  Bradford,  0.), 
and  R.  F.  Dennis,  all  get  exactly  the  same  result,  by  processes  differing  from 
tbe  above  and  from  each  other.  J.  F.  P.,  and  Richard  F.  Beausay  get  $1010.20 
as  the  answer. — Ed. 

Q.  12,  p.  554. — "O'er**  is  used  in  the  predicate  ("is"  to  be  sup- 
plied) with  the  sense  and  force  of  an  adjective.  **Thy  warfare  is 
over."  (See  Webster,  and  Brown's  Grammar  of  English  Grammars, 
p.  660,  obs.  4.)  A.  M.  M. 

Webster  says,  "Over,  out,  oflf,  and  similar  adverbs,  are  often  used 
in  the  predicate  with  the  sense  and  force  of  adjectives.". 

T.  D.  OVIATT. 

To  this  agree  D.  B.  B.,  R.  H.  S.  and  J.  F.  A.  Michael  Vogel  and  J.  B. 
Gre^  say  "o'er"  is  an  adverb  modifying  is  understood.  The  former  construc- 
tion is  preferable. — Ed. 

Q-  i3>  P-  554» — I  c^^>i  fij^<i  Jio  authority  for  calling  **as,"  in  this  sen- 
tence, anything  but  a  conjunction  (conjunctive  adverb.)  I  would  ex- 
pand the  expression,  and  read  it  "as  they  are  quoting,"  though  this 
sounds  odd  to  us,  on  account  of  our  always  using  the  abridged  form. 

BrecksviUe,  O.  T.  D.  Oviatt. 

"Quoting"  is  a  present  participle  and  modifies  generation.  ''As"  is 
a  conjunction  connecting  quoting  and  generation.  (Quackenbos's 
Grammar,  p.  141.)  R.  H.  S. 

*'As"  is  a  preposition,  showing  the  relation  between  quoting,  a  par- 
ticiple, used  as  a  noun,  and  generation.  J.  W.  C. 

Contributions  for  this  department  should  reach  us  bv  the  fifteenth  of  the 
month,  in  order  to  find  a  place  in  the  following  issue.  Write  only  on  one  side 
of  the  paper.  The  name  of  the  contributor,  or  his  initials,  should  be  attached 
to  each  separate  item. — Ed. 

QUERIES. 

I  Two  locomotives,  running  at  the  same  rate,  one  up  grade  and 
the  other  down,  come  in  collision.  Which  receives  the  greater  shock  ? 
Why  ?  A.  D.  F. 

2.  A  country  teacher  argues  against  longtime  certificates,  on  the 
ground  that  teachers  who  hold  them  are  likely  to  grow  negligent.  For 
Uie  same  reason,  some  examiners  insist  on  examining  teachers  fre- 
quently.    Is  the  point  well  taken  ?  A.  W.  P. 

Delphos,  O. 

3.  Is  it  wise  to  hold  monthly  examinations  in  school  ?    J.  W.  C. 

4.  What  are  the  most  approved  rules  for  the  use  of  the  hyphen  ? 

£.   £.  o. 

5.  Why  are  the  Chinese  called  ''Celestials."  M.  S.  B. 

6.  The  townships  of  Stark  County  are  numbered  as  here  shown : 

12  20  19 

I       II       II  19  18 

12       10       10  18  17 

II         9        9  17 

Can  any  of  the  readers  of  the  Monthly  explain  the  system  of  number- 
ing, or  tell  from  what  base  line  the  townships  are  numbered  ?   F.  B. 
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7.  Two  ladders  of  equal  length,  whose  bases  are  20  feet  apart, 
meet  at  the  top  at  an  angle  of  45  degrees.  What  is  the  length  of  each 
ladder  ?    Solution  and  rule.  J.  F.  P. 

8.  A  tree  100  feet  high  breaks  so  that,  the  parts  holding  together, 
the  top  strikes  50  feet  from  the  base.  What  is  the  length  of  each 
part  ?    Solution  and  rule.  G.  T.  W. 

9.  What  is  the  difference  between  the  two  expressions,  .^  and 
.o>^  ?  R.  H,  S. 

10.  Some  geographies  give  New  Orleans  and  some  Baton  Rouge 
as  the  capital  of  Louisiana.  Which  is  correct  ?  What  is  the  capital 
of  Dakota  ?  O. 

11.  We  believe  it  to  be  James  who  entered  at  that  time.  Parse 
''it"  and  ''James."  M.  V. 

12.  He  has  more  books  than  he  can  use.     Parse  "than." 

A.  D.  F. 

13.  They  were  alarmed  at  the  consequences  likdy  to  ensue.  Parse 
words  in  italics.  O.  W.  S. 


CHRISTMAS  CAROL. 


BY  CARRIE  CHETNKT. 

All  hail  the  blessed  Christmas  Day  1 
Let  bells  their  sweetest  carols  play. 
And  hearts  respond  unto  the  strain 
Of  "Peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  men  I  " 

Unto  the  lowly  ones  of  earth 
Is  first  proclaimed  Messiah's  birth ; 
Their  lyres  the  radiant  angels  string 
And  glorify  the  new-born  King. 

In  fields  where  faithful  Bath  had  gleaned, 
Where  David  did  his  flocks  attend, 
Judean  shepherds  heard  the  strain 
Of  "Peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  men  I " 

"Glory  to  God! ''  the  angels  sing, 
The  heavens  with  hosannas  ring ; 
Celestial  brightness  gilds  the  sky 
As  dawns  the  "dayspring  from  on  high.** 

The  music  of  that  song  sublime 
Sounds  through  the  corridors  of  time ; 
The  ear  of  faith  hears  the  refrain 
Of  'Teace  on  earth,  good  will  to  men  I " 

And  on  shall  roll  from  strand  to  strand 
The  deep  tones  of  that  anthem  grand 
Till  Sin's  dark  reign  on  earth  is  o'er 
And  vice  and  crime  are  known  no  more. 

Then  hail  with  joy  this  natal  morn  I 
The  Sun  of  Righteousness  is  born  I 
The  flaming  spheres  chant  the  refrain 
Of  "Peace  on  earth,  good  will  to  men." 
Woosier,  Ohio. 


EDITORIAL  DEPARTMENT. 


The  Monthly  is  mailed  promptly  before  the  first  day  of  each  month.  In 
most  cases,  it  should  reach  Ohio  subscribers  not  later  than  the  second  or 
third  of  the  month.  Any  subscriber  failing  to  receive  a  number  within  a 
few  days  of  the  first  of  the  months  should  give  prompt  notice^  that  another 
copy  may  be  sent. 

As  a  general  rule^  the  Monthly  is  sent  to  subscribers  until  ordered  dis- 
continued. 

Bequests  for  change  of  address  should  be  received  before  the  26th  of  the 
monthf  and  the  old  as  well  as  the  new  address  should  be  given. 


This  from  a  subscriber  in  Texas : — "I  take  seven  edacational  periodicals, 
and  the  best  of  them  all  is  the  Ohio  Educational  Monthly." 


We  have  received  a  good  many  responses  to  oar  call  for  back  numbers  and 
volumes.  We  still  want  a  few  copies  of  the  number  for  July,  1880,  and  the 
volumes  for  1855,  1856,  1860,  1863  and  1865. 


We  frequently  receive  letters  addressed,  ''Rev.  Samuel  Findley,"  and  some* 
times,  *'8amuel  Findley,  D.  D."  We  wish  to  say  again  that  neither  the  prefix 
nor  the  semi-lunar  fardels  belong  to  us.  Rev.  Samuel  Findley,  D.  D.,  pastor 
of  a  presbyterian  church  at  Roxabell,  Ross  Co.,  Ohio,  and  the  editor  of  this 
magazine  are  of  the  same  blood  but  not  identical. 


A  recent  Canadian  teachers'  association  discussed  the  Quincy  Methods. 
One  head  master  thought  these  methods  would  not  be  acceptable  in  public 
schools.  He  did  not  believe  in  the  idea  that  children  can  obtain  their  knowl- 
edge without  knowing  they  are  getting  it.  "There  is  a  lot  of  tomfoolery  in  the 
Quincy  Methods."    Not  improbable,  and  yet  much  that  is  good. 


Commissioner  Brown  Writes, — "The  Ohio  State  Journal  will  reprint  the 
Symposium  on  Country  Schools,  contained  in  the  November  number  of  the 
Monthly."  This  suggests  the  query,  why  not  secure  its  publication  in  at  least 
one  paper  of  every  county  in  the  State  ?  It  would  awaken  an  interest  and  help 
to  form  puDlic  sentiment.  We  have  extra  copies,  and  will  send  one  without 
cost  to  any  paper  requesting  it.  Speak  to  the  editor  of  your  county  paper 
about  it. 


An  Ohio  teacher,  who  has  taken  up  his  abode  in  Nebraska,  sends  his  sub. 
Bcription  to  the  Monthly,  and  adds,-^"Thi8  State  seems  to  be  a  little  ahead  of 
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Book-keeping  are  included  among  the  branches  required  to  be  taught  in  the 
common  schools  here.  I  am  not  sure  that  this  State  is  ahead  of  Ohio  in  meth- 
ods of  instruction." 

Nebraska  ahead  of  Ohio  I  Think  of  it,  ye  slumbering  Buckeyes,  and  rouse 
yourselves  I 

Many  of  the  schools  in  township  districts  should  be  superintended  by  the 
principal  of  the  leading  graded  school  of  the  township.  Recently,  Supt  M. 
Manly  has  been  appointed  to  supervise  the  sub-district  schools  in  the  township 
in  which  the  city  of  Galion  is  situated.  The  elementary  course  of  study  for 
the  city  schools  will  be  pursued  in  the  sub-districts,  and  those  completing  the 
elementary  course  will  enter  the  Galion  high  school,  their  tuition  being  paid 
out  of  the  contingent  fund  of  the  township  school  treasury.  Who  will  be  the 
next  to  report  progress  ? 

Special  devices  for  adding  interest  to  school  work  are  well  enough,  but  noth- 
ing of  this  kind  can  ever  take  the  place  of  an  honest  purpose  and  an  earnest 
spirit  in  the  teacher.  Artificial  devices,  like  shavings,  may  serve  a  good  pur- 
pose as  kindling,  but  they  do  not  last  The  honest  purpose  and  earnest  spirit 
of  the  teacher  are  like  the  light  and  heat  of  the  sun.  They  are  constant,  en- 
during and  efficient. 

The  teachers  that  are  most  respected  and  loved  by  their  pupils,  and  that  live 
longest  in  their  memories,  are  those  who  are  most  efficient  jin  the  proper 
work  of  the  school,  not  those  who  are  most  fertile  in  expedients  for  the 
amusement  or  entertainment  of  their  pupils.  So  trae  is  this  that  pupils  will 
come  to  tolerate  and  overlook  grievous  faults  in  teachers,  in  whose  honesty  of 
purpose  and  efficiency  they  have  confidence. 


This  number  completes  volume  XXXIV  of  the  Monthlt.  It  is  larger  than 
any  of  its  predecessors,  as  those  who  gather  up  their  numbers  for  the  binder 
will  readily  see ;  and  a  glance  at  the  index  contained  in  this  issue  will  give  a 
good  idea  of  the  quality  and  variety  of  matter  contained. 

We  tender  most  hearty  thanks  to  the  entire  Monthly  family  for  words  of 
sympathy  and  encouragement,  and  for  prompt  and  liberal  support  We  are 
under  special  obligations  to  all  who  have  contributed  toward  making  the 
Monthly  helpful  and  inspiring  to  its  readers. 

We  shall  enter  upon  the  work  of  another  year  with  fresh  courage  and  re- 
newed zeal.  We  feel  that  the  lines  have  fallen  to  us  in  pleasant  places.  We 
are  engaged  in  a  good  cause  among  good  people. 

We  had  almost  forgotten  to  say  that  new  subscribers  and  renewals  of  old 
subscriptions  are  always  welcome.  The  family  is  growing,  but  there  is  still 
room  at  the  table. 


James  Russell  Lowell  is  reported  as  saying  in  a  recent  after-dinner  speech 
that  he  is  heretical  enough  to  doubt  whether  the  eommon  schools  are  really 
the  panacea  we  have  been  inclined  to  think  them,  expressing  also  his  belief 
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that  tbej  teach  too  much.  The  Canada  School  JoumaVs  comment  is  very 
fitting :  "If  Mr.  Lowell  really  meant  that  it  is  not  good  for  the  children  of  the 
common  people  to  learn  all  that  can  be  taui;ht  them  in  the  sense  of  acquiring 
the  best  possible  education,  he  must  have  been  taking  lessons  from  the  worst 
type  of  British  aristocrats.  But  if  he  only  means,  as  seems  more  probable,  that 
there  are  as  yet  many  faults  in  our  most  vaunted  school  systems,  and  that  one 
of  the  worst  of  these  faults  is  the  attempting  to  crowd  too  many  subjects 
within  a  given  space,  there  is  much  truth  in  his  remarks.  There  is  too  much 
teaching  and  too  little  training  in  most  of  our  schools."  There  is  no  doubt 
about  the  truth  of  the  last  statement. 


An  eminent  French  chemist,  under  examination  in  a  court  of  justice  concern- 
ing the  eflfect  of  minute  doses  of  a  certain  poison,  was  asked  by  one  of  the  at- 
torneys derisively,  "Could  you  tell  us,  Professor,  the  exact  dose  of  this  medicine 
which  could  be  safely  administered  to  a  fly  ?  "  '*I  think  I  could,"  he  replied,  "but 
I  should  need  to  know  the  particular  fly  under  treatment.  I  should  want  to  know 
his  size,  age,  state  of  health,  habits  of  life,  whether  he  was  married  or  single, 
and  what  had  been  his  surroundings  in  life  hitherto.  All  these  bear  on  the 
size  of  the  dose  to  be  administered  in  any  given  case." 

It  would  be  well  if  teachers  had  a  modicum  of  the  Frenchman's  caution,  in 
administering  to  their  pupils.  Each  individual  pupil  needs  to  be  known  before 
he  can  be  taught  and  trained  intelligently.  The  age,  state  of  health,  natural 
disposition,  capacity  and  attainments,  tastes  and  desires,  habits  of  thought  and 
modes  of  action,  characteristics  and  tendencies,  and  home  surroundings  of 
each  pupil  must  be  known  to  the  teacher  before  he  is  at  all  prepared  to  give  to 
each  "his  portion  in  due  season."  Each  new  pupil  is  a  new  problem  for  the 
teacher's  study.  The  teacher  that  never  visits  the  homes  of  his  pupils  neglects 
one  of  his  greatest  opportunities. 


The  free  school  question  is  taking  deep  hold  of  the  public  mind  in  England. 
The  announcement  comes  by  cable  that  the  British  Cabinet  is  sending  out  a 
commissioner  to  study  the  free  school  systems  of  the  continent  Meanwhile 
the  discussion  waxes  warm  and  develops  strong  opposition.  The  London 
Schoolmaster  asserts  that  the  weight  of  authority  is  against  free  schools,  and 
in  so  saying  betrays  its  own  sympathy  with  the  opposition.  Indeed,  it  sums 
up  dead  against  free  education,  on  the  ground  that  it  is  sure  to  be  "cheap  and 
nasty."  The  Canada  School  Journal^  alluding  to  the  declaration  of  the 
Schoolmaster t  suggests  that  on  such  a  question,  the  public  mind  is  sometimes 
educated  rapidly,  and  thinks  there  would  be  little  risk  in  prophesying  the  es- 
tablishment of  a  system  of  free  public  schools  as  among  the  reforms  of  the  near 
future  in  Great  Britain. 

The  London  Journal  of  Education  champions  the  reform.  It  admits  that 
the  weight  of  political  rank  and  prestige  is  with  the  opposition,  but  claims  the 
preponderance  of  educated  opinion  on  the  side  of  free  schools. 

A  Mr.  Storr,  in  an  address  delivered  before  the  Birmingham  Teachers' Asso- 
ciation, October  9,  1885,  complains  that,  in  all  the  mass  of  current  literature 
on  the  subject,  he  finds  nothing  more  than  a  passing  reference  to  what  is  being 
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done  in  the  other  civilized  countries  of  Europe.  ''Of  America  and  its  com- 
mon schools,"  he  says,  "we  have  heard  plenty ;  but  surely  a  settled  country 
like  France,  which,  for  two  hundred  years  and  more,  has  been  in  the  van  of 
European  civilization,  offers  us  a  nearer  analogy  than  the  trans- Atlantic  zen* 
Una  gentium  [sink-hole  of  the  nations. — Ed,\  the  huge  sewage  farm,  whose 
chief  work  has  hitherto  been  to  absorb,  transmute,  and  oftentimes  to  'change 
to  something  rare  and  strange'  the  refuse  and  overflow  of  Europe.'' 

May  it  not  be  the  smell  of  that  hundred-year-old  American  gun-powder,  dear 
Mr.  John  Bull,  which  you  have  mistaken  for  sewage  ?  Hold  your  nose  if  you 
find  it  disagreeable,  but  it  will  be  to  your  advantage  to  keep  your  eyes  wide 
open  to  what  is  happening  on  this  great  "sewage  farm."  And  it  will  do  you  no 
harm  to  bear  in  mind  that  if  America  is  a  "sewage  farm"  Great  Britain  has  al- 
ways furnished  her  full  quota  of  the  sewage,  and  retains  a  superabundance  for 
her  own  soil. 


PUMPING  AMD  EXAMINING. 

"A  late  writer,"  says  the  editor  of  the  Ohiio  Educational  Movthlt,  "com- 
pares learners  in  modern  schools  to  kettles  hung  at  the  pump-spout— most  of 
them  with  the  lid  on.  The  teachers  are  occupied  in  pumping,  and  there  is  a 
great  splash,  but  most  of  the  kettles  remain  empty."  Ana  yet  this  is  the  new 
education  which  we  hear  so  much  about  these  days  1  The  fact  that  our  meth- 
ods of  instruction  even  suggest  such  a  comparison  is  deplorable.  "The  teach- 
ers are  occupied  in  pumping,"  you  say.  Will  the  editor,  in  his  October  Month- 
ly, be  kind  enough  to  inform  us  who  is  responsible? — Prin,  Ahram  Brown  in 
Iktilliobkce,  of  September  15. 

To  this  the  editor  addressed  answered  as  follows  in  his  October  issue : 

Who  is  responsible  ?  The  teachers,  of  course,  that  do  the  pumping  and 
splashing  without  first  getting  the  lids  off.  There  is  not  much  about  true 
teaching  that  is  like  pumping,  but  teachers  who  persist  in  pumping  (and  a  good 
many  do)  should  first  get  the  lids  off.  The  shut  mind  is  not  receptive ;  uttle 
can  be  put  in  while  the  lid  is  on. 

Better  far  to  let  go  the  pump-handle  and  set  about  training.  Put  the  mental 
powers  in  motion  and  the  lids  will  come  off,  and  the  boys  and  ^irls  will  soon 
learn  to  do  their  own  pumping.  How  do  you  manage  the  pumping  at  Colam- 
bus.  Brother  Brown  ? 

To  this  Prin.  Brown,  Columbus  High  School,  replies : 

Doubtless,  Brother  Findley,  if  the  lids  are  not  off  the  teachers  are  responsi- 
ble. In  Columbus  we  try  first  to  get  the  lids  off.  But  are  the  teachers  alone 
responsible  for  the  pumping  f  The  pumping  spoken  of  is  not  questioning,  but 
filling  (trying  to)  or  cramming,  as  it  is  generally  called.  Teachers  do  not  like 
to  do  this  kind  of  work,  and  it  is  better  by  far,  as  you  say,  to  let  go  the  pump- 
handle  and  set  about  training.  Teachers  prefer  training  to  pumping.  Can 
they  do  it  and  meet  the  demands  upon  them  ?  Occasionally  a  teacher  will  let 
the  pump-handle  go  and  set  about  training,  but  in  a  few  days  she  says :  "This 
will  not  do.  There  is  an  examination  not  far  ahead,  covering  so  many  pages 
in  arithmetic,  grammar,  geography,  history,  music,  drawing,  spelling,  etc.,  etc., 
I  have  no  time  for  training.  My  pupils  must  know  so  many  pages  of  the  text- 
books in  so  many  weeks  or  they  will  fail.  They  must  be  able  to  answer  the 
questions.  My  only  salvation  is  the  pump-handle."  So  it  is  pump  and  exam- 
ine, pump  and  examine.  The  examiner  is  the  cause.  The  pumper  the  effect 
Who  is  tne  examiner,  Brother  Findley  ? — Intelligence,  Nov,  1. 

The  superintendent  is  generally,  though   not  always,  the  examiner ;  bat  it 

will  not   do  to  hide  behind  him.    A  good  many  teachers  have  tried  that,  but 

with  indifferent  success.     One  thing  we  have  noticed:  the  best  teachers  never 
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take  refage  behind  the  superintendent.  And  why  should  they  ?  The  best 
teaching  will  generally  show  the  best  results  when  tested  by  a  searching  exam- 
ination. We  have  little  patience  with  the  current  twaddle  about  so  many 
pages  of  arithmetic,  grammar,  geography,  etc.,  to  be  learned,  and  no  time  for 
training.  What  better  means  of  training  than  the  right  learning  of  pages  of 
arithmetic,  grammar,  etc  ?  Pupils  that  learn  thoroughly  what  their  text-books 
contain  (not  the  words  merely)  will  know  something ;  and  pupils  that  know 
will  be  able  to  sive  intelligent  answers  to  questions, — the  better  their  training 
the  better,  on  the  average,  will  their  answers  be. 

Of  course  superintendents  are  not  infallible.  The  tests  they  prepare  are  not 
always  the  most  suitable,  the  most  judicious.  The  wisest  examiner  will  some- 
times ask  questions  which  the  best  trained  classes  will  not  answer  satisfactori- 
ly.    But  of  this  the  true  teacher  is  not  disposed  to  complain. 

The  skillful,  the  searching  examiner  is  apt  to  be  most  complained  of,  and 
the  weak,  inefficient  teachers  are  usually  the  complainants ;  for  pupils  that 
only  half  learn,  or  whose  learning  consists  mainly  of  a  mere  store  of  words,  do 
not  fare  well  at  the  hands  of  a  thorough-going  examiner. 


MEETING  OF  SCHOOL  EXAMINERS. 

We  call  special  attention  to  the  following  announcement  by  the  State  School 
Commissioner.  We  hope  the  attendance  will  be  large,  and  we  hope  there  will 
be  time  for  some  consideration  of  the  question  of  school  legislation.  If  the  ex- 
aminers and  institute  workers  of  the  State  could  agree  upon  township  organ- 
ization as  the  one  measure  to  be  pushed  this  winter,  and  agree  upon  some  gen- 
eral plan  of  operation  by  which  to  carry  this  measure,  encouraging  progress 
would  be  made. 

Office  of  State  Commissioner  of  Common  Schools,     \ 
Columbus,  Ohio,  November  12,  1886.  j 

At  the  request  of  a  number  of  teachers  and  friends  of  education,  I  have  de- 
cided to  call  a  meeting  of  school  examiners  and  institute  instructors,  to  be  held 
at  Columbus,  in  the  City  Hall,  beginning  at  2  o'clock  P.  M.,  Wednesday, Dec. 
30th,  1885. 

Each  county  and  city  board  of  school  examiners  is  requested  to  send  one  of 
its  members  as  a  delegate  to  the  meeting.  All  institute  instructors  in  the  State 
are  requested  to  be  present.  The  examination  of  teachers  and  the  systemalr 
izing  of  institute  work  throughout  the  State  are  the  principal  subjects  to  be 
discussed  at  the  meeting.  LbROT  D.  BROWN, 

State  Commissioner  of  Common  Schools. 

The  following  letter  explains  itself: 

Attorney  General's  Office,  1 

Columbus,  0.,  Oct.  26,  1886.     j 

Hon,  Leroy  D.  Brown,  State  Commissioner  of  Common  Schools  : 

Dear  Sir, — I  am  in  receipt  of  your  favor  of  this  date,  in  which  you  say  that 
it  is  proposed  to  hold  a  convention  of  county  school  examiners  at  Columbus, 
in  December  next,  and  you  ask  if  boards  of  county  commissioners  have  legal 
authority  to  appropriate  money  from  the  funds  at  their  disposal  to  defray  the 
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traveling  expenses  of  examiners  who  may  attend  such  convention,  provided 
the  convention  be  called  by  the  State  Commissioner  of  Common  Schools.  In 
reply  I  have  to  say  that,  in  my  opinion,  county  commissioners  have  no  author- 
ity to  appropriate  the  money  of  the  county  to  pay  the  traveling  expenses  to 
which  you  refer.  Furthermore,  there  is  no  mode  whereby  such  expenses  can 
be  paid  out  of  the  county  treasury.        Yours  truly, 

James  Lawrrnce,  Attorney  General. 


EDUCATIONAL  INTELLIGENCE. 

— Alliance  is  to  have  a  public  Library. 

— Hamilton  is  looking  toward  the  erection  of  a  central  high  school  building. 

— Cincinnati  is  somewhat  disturbed  over  the  uncertain  tenure  of  teachers' 
positions. 

— The  next  meeting  of  the  Ottawa  County  teachers'  association  will  be  held 
at  Genoa,  Jan.  15  and  16,  1886. 

— The  attendance  at  the  Ohio  Normal  University,  at  Ada,  is  very  large,  the 
present  year  being  the  most  prosperous  in  the  history  of  the  school. 

— At  the  session  of  the  Columbiana  County  teachers*  institute  which  closed 
Nov.  6,  a  committee  was  appointed  to  prepare  a  course  of  study  for  the  schools 
in  township  districts. 

— The  schools  of  Columbus  have  an  enrollment  of  over  9,000  pupils,  with  an 
average  daily  attendance  of  96  percent  during  the  month  of  October.  There 
are  nearly  500  pupils  in  the  high  school  and  25  in  the  normal  school  There 
are  203  teachers,  15  of  whom  are  in  the  high  school. 

— The  second  meeting  of  the  Ohio  Archaeological  and  historical  society,  for 
this  year,  was  held  at  Columbus,  Friday  evening,  Nov.  13.  The  principal  fea- 
ture of  the  meeting  was  an  address  by  Prof.  W.  H.  Venable,  of  Cincinnati,  on 
"Early  Intellectual  Achievements  in  the  Ohio  Valley." 

— Wayne  township,  Wayne  county,  has  a  printed  course  of  study  and  rules 
for  the  government  of  its  schools,  prepared  by  the  teachers  and  adopted  by  the 
board  of  education.  One  of  the  teachers  writes  to  us  that  they  have  not  se- 
cured supervision  yet,  but  they  intend  to  agitate  the  question  until  something; 
is  done. 

— The  Rural  Galifomian  contains  a  sketch  of  the  Los  Angeles  city  schools. 
These  schools  are  under  the  supervision  of  an  Ohio  man,  Mr.  W.  M.  Friesner. 
There  are  73  teachers,  and  an  enrollment  of  nearly  3,500.  Among  the  teach* 
ers  are  representatives  from  all  parts  of  the  Union,  and  the  methods  of  instruc- 
tion are  abreast  of  the  advanced  views  of  the  day. 

— The  November  meeting  of  the  Hamilton  County  teachers'  association  was 
held  in  Hughes  High  School,  Cincinnati.  Considerable  time  was  given  to  the 
discussion  of  the  question,  "Is  too  much  time  given  in  school  to  the  study  of 
mathematics  ?  "  There  was  diversity  of  opinion.  No  conclusion  was  reached. 
The  lecture  of  Prof.  C.  R.  Stuntz,  of  the  Woodward  High  School,  on  "Water 
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and  the  Water  Supply  of  Cincinnati/'  was  illastrated  by  experiments,  and  was 
the  most  interesting  feature  of  the  meeting.  The  lecturer  claimed  that  the 
Ohio  River  affords  the  purest  water,  and  condemned  the  cistern  and  well  water 
of  Cincinnati  as  unfit  for  use. 

— The  Educational  News,  Harrisburg,  Pa.,  says  a  boy  in  one  of  the  schools 
recently  defined  demagogue,  "a  vessel  that  holds  beer,  wine  gin,  whiskey,  or 
any  other  kind  of  intoxicating  liquors."  Not  far  out  of  the  way.  Not  so  dif- 
ferent from  a  demijohn  as  may  be  supposed. 

—  The  Teacher  and  Student  is  a  good-looking  eight-page  paper,  published 
nine  times  a  year  at  Geneva,  0.,  by  J.  S.  Lowe,  Principal  of  the  Geneva  Nor- 
mal School,  and  I.  M.  Clemens,  Superintendent  of  the  Ashtabula  Schools.  It 
is  a  school  newspaper,  for  the  benefit  of  both  teachers  and  pupils,  and  de- 
voted to  the  cause  of  popular  education  in  Ashtabula  and  adjoining  counties. 
The  first  three  numbers  have  appeared,  and  give  promise  of  usefulness. 

— The  teachers  of  Darke  County  met  at  Versailles,  on  Saturday,  Nov.  21. 
The  program  arranged  for  the  occasion  is  as  follows  : 

An  Essay,  Miss  Dam  a  Boltin ;  How  to  Interest  Pupils,  Miss  Lillie  Gentner ; 
The  Mind,  Miss  Minnie  Engleken;  Geography,  Miss  Libbie  Denniston; 
Country  Schools,  J.  H.  W.  Schmidt ;  What  the  teacher  is,  knows  and  does, 
Miss  Emma  Wallace ;  Language,  Dr.  J.  Ballinger ;  Discussion  of  school  gov- 
ernment, examinations  and  self-reporting,  by  those  in  attendance. 

— A  joint  meeting  of  the  teachers  of  Ashtabula,  Lake  and  Geauga  counties  was 
held  at  Painesville,  Saturday,  Nov.  28.     Program : 

Devotional  Exercises;  Paper — "Discipline,"  Supt.  W.  S.  Carey,  Conneaut; 
discussion,  opened  by  Supt.  J.  H.  Shepard,  Painesville;  Paper — *U.  S.  His- 
tory," J.  C.  Barney,  Willoughby ;  discussion,  opened  by  Prof.  J.  S.  Lowe,  Ge- 
neva; Paper — "Importance  of  Instilling  Republicanism  into  the  Minds  of 
American  Youth,"  C.  C.  Douglas,  Burton ;  discussion,  opened  by  Supt.  S.  P. 
Merrill,  Wickliffe;  Paper — "Waste,"  Supt.  I.  M.  Clemens,  Ashtabula;  discus- 
sion, opened  by  Supt.  C.  W.  Carroll,  Chardon. 

— We  are  indebted  to  Superintendent  W.  H.  McFarland  for  the  following 
program  of  a  meeting  of  the  Fayette  County  teachers'  association,  held  at  Jef- 
fersonville,  Oct.  31 :  History,  J.  D.  Post ;  discussion  opened  by  H.  H.  Ed- 
wards. Music,  Mrs.  Lucy  Hamilton ;  discussion  opened  by  W.  McK.  Vance. 
Compulsory  Education,  Hattie  Eirby;  discussion  opened  by  F.  M.  Allen.  Re- 
ports from  township  reading  circles,  led  by  Miss  Alma  Eephart.  Froebel  and 
his  Teachings,  Anna  Kerrigan;  discussion  opened  by  W.  H.  McFarland. 
Spelling,  S.  E.  Thornton ;  discussion  opened  by  C.  F.  Bonham.  Education  in 
the  South,  L.  C.  Anderson ;  discussion  opened  by  W.  H.  Stokesbury.  The 
meeting  was  one  of  unusual  interest  and  profit.  The  next  appointment  is  at 
Bloomingburg,  Jan.  9,  1886. 

— The  first  meeting  of  the  Springboro  Teachers'  Association  was  held  in 
Springboro,  Oct.  24,  1885.  The  following  officers  were  elected  for  the  ensuing 
year:  President,  L.G.  Cromer;  Secretary,  W.  L  Shinn;  Executive  Commit- 
tee, W.  C.  Wilson,  E.  M.  Corwin,  and  Miss  Anna  Brandon. 

Among  other  subjects  discussed,  were  "International  Date  Line,"  by  W.  C. 
Wilson;  *'How  to  Teach  Arithmetic,"  by  E.  M.  Corwin;  and  "Course  of  study 
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for  Country  Schools,"  by  J.  M.  Lane.  The  teachers  of  this  part  of  the  county 
(Warren)  are  full  of  life,  and  are  trying  to  do  something.  The  board  of  educa- 
tion of  Clear  Creek  township  has  adopted  a  good  course  of  study  for  sub- 
district  schools.  If  we  had  township  high  schools,  a  county  superintendent, 
and  a  graded  system  for  country  schools,  our  school  system  would  be  first  class. 

W.  L.  S. 

— Good  reports  come  from  the  reading  circles.  Secretary  Jones  thinks  the 
membership  for  this  year  will  be  larger  than  for  any  previous  year. 

— The  next  meeting  of  the  "Association  of  Ohio  Colleges"  will  beheld  at 
Cleveland,  Dec.  28 — 30.  The  following  interesting  topic,  among  others,  will  be 
discussed :  *'What  Relations  between  the  Ohio  High  Schools  and  the  Colleges 
of  the  Association  are  Practicable  ?"  A  program  will  be  sent  out  as  soon  as 
arrangements  are  complete. 

— A  Competitive  Examination  was  held  at  Massilloui  Nov.  17,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  filling  the  vacant  cadetship  at  West  Point,  for  the  20th  district.  The 
examiners  were  Dr.'s  W.  S.  Eversole,  of  Wooster,  and  W.  H.  Bowlen,  of  Cuy- 
ahoga Falls;  Supt's  J.  H.  Lehman,  of  Canton,  and  E.  A.  Jones,  of  Massillon; 
and  Mr.  C.  J.  Chase,  of  Medina.  Medical  Examiners :  Dr.'s  W.  C.  Jacobs,  of 
Akron,  and  Joseph  Barrett,  of  Wooster. 

There  were  40  applicants, distributed  as  follows:  Stark  Co.,  17;  Medina, 
9 ;  Summit,  8 ;  Wayne,  6. 

The  examiners  recommended,  as  their  first  choice,  Alfred  C.  Merillat,  of 
Wayne  Co. ;  second,  John  M.  Sarver,  of  Stark  Co. ;  third,  Thomas  Thomas,  of 
Stark  Co. 

— N.  B.  0.  T.  A.— The  next  meeting  of  the  North-Eastern  Ohio  Teachers'  As- 
sociation will  be  held  at  the  rooms  of  the  board  of  education,  Cleveland,  Ohio, 
Saturday,  December  12, 1885.    The  following  program  has  been  provided : 

I.    The  Unknown  Factors  in  a  Child's  Education. 

Supt.  J.  H.  Shepherd,  Painesville,  Ohio. 
II.    Development  of  Humor. 

Miss  Emma  Paddock,  Prin.  High  School,  Sandusky,  0. 
III.     The  Superintendent  and  the  Teacher. 

Miss  Margaret  W.  Sutherland,  Prin.  High  School,  Mansfield,  O. 

A  general  discussion  of  each  paper  is  expected.  Let  there  be  a  full  attend- 
ance, as  officers  for  the  ensuing  year  will  be  chosen  at  this  meeting. 

Ex.  Com. 

— The  Columbiana  County  institute  met  at  East  Liverpool,  Nov.  2,  and  spent 
the  week  pleasantly  and  profitably.  W.  H.  Hill  served  as  president,  and  Mary 
Sinclair  as  secretary.  Dr.  E.  E.  White  was  with  us  again,  and,  by  request, 
repeated  part  of  the  instruction  given  at  our  meeting  last  year,  on  psychology 
and  school  government.  All  were  delighted  with  the  course  of  lessons  this 
year,  and  hope  to  do  better  work  for  the  Dr.'s  labor  among  us.  Prof.  R.  B. 
Marsh  spent  the  entire  week  with  us,  and  talked  on  orthography,  grammar  and 
elocution.    His  talks  were  interspersed  with  recitations. 

Hon.  LeRoy  Brown  was  present  part  of  the  time,  and  made  an  interesting 
address,  speaking  earnestly  in  favor  of  township  supervision  and  Ohio's  com- 
ing Centennial  Celebration. 
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Prof.  F.  V.  Irish  gave  one  lesson  on  diagram  mini;;.  Prof.  W.  L.  Thompson, 
of  East  Liveroool,  rendered  some  fine  instrumental  music.  Monday  evening 
was  spent  in  a  social  way.  Tuesday  evening,  Prof.  Marsh  gave  recitations 
from  some  of  our  popular  authors.  Wednesday  evening,  Dr.  White  delivered 
his  interesting  lecture,  "Character."  Thursday  evening,  many  of  the  teachers 
attended  a  pronouncing  hee,  under  the  auspices  of  the  M.  E.  Church.  Miss 
Richards,  of  Leetonia,  carried  off  the  prize,  a  fine  copy  of  Whittier's  Poems. 
A  committee  was  appointed  to  prepare  a  course  of  study  for  the  township  dis- 
trict schools.  There  was  an  enrollment  of  124  teachers.  The  officers  for  next 
year  are:  J.  T.  Morlan,  president;  Miss  E.  B.  Huston,  vice-president;  Miss 
Maggie  Eakin,  secretary.  Adjourned  to  meet  at  Leetonia,  the  last  Monday  of 
October,  1886.  S. 

— A  sharp  contest  is  going  on  between  Denver  and  Topeka  for  the  next 
meeting  of  the  National  Educational  Association.  The  President  of  the  Den* 
ver  Board  of  Trade,  in  a  letter  to  President  Calkins,  says  Denver  can  dupli- 
cate all  the  practical  advantages  claimed  for  Topeka  several  times,  and  con- 
cludes as  follows : 

* 'After  much  effort  on  the  part  of  interested  parties  here,  the  teachers  of  the 
United  States  have  for  this  particular  occasion  been  granted  the  lowest  rate 
across  the  plains  ever  conceded  by  the  railroads.  Few  of  them  can  ever  enjoy 
a  visit  to  the  Rocky  Mountains  except  this  concession  be  now  accepted.  A 
decision  against  Denver  is  therefore  a  decision  that  hundreds  if  not  thousands 
of  hard  working  men  and  women  teachers  shall  never  in  their  lives  enjoy  a 
sight  of  the  beauties  and  bounties  the  Creator  has  lavished  within  view  of  Den- 
ver. We  feel  in  our  own  eigoyment  of  these  things  that  we  want  all  the  world 
to  share  them,  and  none  more  than  those  whose  lives  are  spent  in  the  school- 
room ;  for  there  are  none  to  whom  it  will  do  more  mental  and  physical  good, 
and  none  who  deserve  it  more.     Our  appeal  to  you  is  therefore  based 

1st.  Upon  our  ability  and  willingness  to  provide  all  the  accommodations 
you  may  need  or  desire. 

2nd.  Upon  the  positive  knowledge  that  your  members  cannot  come  here 
without  mental  and  physical  rejuvenation ;  and  return  to  their  work  happier 
and  younger,  and  with  broader  views  of  this  wonderful  land  and  the  greatness 
and  goodness  of  the  Giver  of  all. 

In  short,  Denver  can  not  only  furnish  the  accommodations,  but  can  give  the 
rarest  and  most  delightful  recreation.  We,  therefore,  think  it  should  be  select- 
ed in  preference  to  a  city  that  can  supply  only  the  former,  and  that  in  a  sub- 
ordinate degree." 

— The  following  synopsis  of  rules  and  regulations  adopted  by  the  board  of 
education  of  Bethel  township,  Clark  County,  Ohio,  will  interest  all  who  are 
engaged  in  work  for  the  improvement  of  country  schools : 

Duties  of  Township  Superintendent. — He  shall  meet  with  the  board  at  its 
regular  meetings,  and  shall  report  the  progress  and  needs  of  the  schools  and 
the  efficiency  or  inefficiency  of  the  teachers.  He  shall  see  that  the  prescribed 
course  of  study  is  carried  out,  aid  the  teachers  in  grading  their  schools,  have 
the  oversight  of  the  methods  employed  by  the  teachers  in  conducting  their 
schools,  and  shall  conduct  such  examinations  of  the  schools  as  he  may 
deem  for  the  best  interests  of  the  pupils.  He  shall  conduct  teachers'  meetings, 
visit  the  schools  as  often  as  possible,  and  use  his  endeavors  to  secure  a  full  at- 
tendance of  the  children  of  the  township.  He  shall  have  charge  of  such  classes 
in  the  high  school  as  he  may  find  time  to  conduct,  take  full  charge  of  the  rhe- 
torical exercises,  and  direct  the  pupils  in  the  use  of  the  library.     He  shall  have 
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the  privilege  of  recommending  teachers  to  the  local  boards,  and  shall  not  be 
held  responsible  for  the  work  of  teachers  not  recommended  by  him. 

Regulations  Cokcebming  the  Schools. — All  the  schools  of  the  township 
shall  open  at  the  same  time  and  continue  for  the  same  length  of  time,  withont 
change  ef  teachers,  unless  the  welfare  of  the  school  requires  a  change.  One 
day  every  two  months  shall  be  allowed  for  teachers'  meetings,  which  the  teach- 
ers shall  be  required  to  attend. 

Janitors  shall  be  employed,  whose  duty  it  shall  be  to  build  fires  and  carry  in 
the  fuel,  sweep  and  dust  the  room  once  each  day,  keep  all  outhouses  in  good 
condition,  and  ring  the  bell  at  8  o'clock  A.  M.  each  school  day. 

— We  had  the  pleasure  of  attending  the  meeting  of  the  Central  Ohio  Teach- 
ers' Association'  at  Xenia,  Nov.  6.  and  7.  It  was  a  real  holiday  for  the  teach- 
ers of  that  part  of  the  State.  The  schools  of  Columbus,  Dayton,  Springfield, 
and  other  places,  were  closed  on  Friday,  and  the  attendance  at  the  meeting 
that  day  was  very  large.  The  forenoon  was  spent  in  visiting  the  Xenia  schools 
which  were  in  session  until  noon.  The  crowd  was  too  great  for  very  profitable 
observation  of  methods  of  teaching.  The  Xenia  teachers  and  pupils  must  have 
felt  a  great  sense  of  relief  when  the  janitor  struck  the  twelve  o'clock  gong. 

The  association  convened  after  dinner,  filling  the  opera  house  to  overflow- 
ing. The  exercises  opened  with  an  anthem  by  the  colored  high  schooL 
(Xenia  has  separate  colored  schools,  though  in  ante-bellum  times  one  of  the 
rankest  abolition  towns  in  the  State.)  Prayer  was  offered  by  Rev.  J.  F.  Mar^ 
ley.  The  chief  feature  of  the  afternoon  was  Dr.  Moorehead's  address  of  wel- 
come. It  was  not  only  pleasing  in  style,  but  full  of  rich  thought.  He  started 
out  by  saving  that  the  name  Xenia  means  hospitality,  and  expressed  the 
hope  that  the  teachers  from  abroad  would  have  no  occasion  to  pronounce 
the  name  a  misnomer,  or  be  disposed  to  vote  a  change  from  Xenia,  hospital- 
ity, to  Kenea,  emptiness  and  hunger.  Of  the  excellent  thought  contained  in 
the  address  we  can  give  but  the  barest  outline.  The  end  of  education  was 
stated  to  be  the  development  of  power  of  every  kind — power  of  thought,  affec- 
tion, will  and  action ;  power  to  observe,  to  reason,  to  judge,  to  contrive ;  power 
to  adopt  good  ends  firmly,  and  to  pursue  them  efficiently ;  power  to  govern 
ourselves,  and  to  influence  others.  The  three  grand  divisions  of  education 
aVe,  instruction,  or  knowledge  communicated  to  the  intellect;  training,  or  ex- 
ercise of  the  faculties ;  and  development,  or  the  unfolding  of  the  whole  nature 
of  man.  The  school  has  its  part  to  perform,  but  is  not  responsible  for  the 
whole  of  education^  Nature  educates,  life  educates,  society  educates.  Out- 
ward circumstances,  inward  experiences  and  social  influences  make  up  a  large 
part  of  human  culture.  Teachers,  however,  hold  the  laboring  oar ;  on  them 
the  chief  burden  lies ;  and  high  qualifications  are  necessary.  To  be  efficient, 
the  teacher  must  be  a  constant  student,  a  pattern  of  that  growth  which  he 
seeks  to  promote  in  his  pupils.  Arrested  soul-growth  is  a  sorrowful  spectacle. 
To  be  efficient  we  must  grow,  and  to  grow  we  must  be  diligent  and  good  feed- 
ers; feeders  of  the  mind  as  well  as  the  body;  feeders  of  the  soul  as  well  as  the 
mind ;  living  and  luxuriating  upon  that  mighty  provision  which  this  nineteenth 
century  so  profusely  lavishes  upon  us. 

A  fitting  response  was  made  by  Charles  L.  Loos,  of  Dayton. 

The  inaugural  address  of  the  president,  Capt  C.  B.  Stivers,  o^  the  Dayton 
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high  school,  was  very  brief,  dwelling  mainly  npon  the  exalted  character  of  the 
teacher's  work. 

A  paper  on  Supervision  and  its  Relations,  by  Miss  Flora  A.  Brooks,  of  Co- 
lumbus, and  its  discussion  by  W.  H.  Weir,  of  Springfield,  completed  the  pro- 
gram for  the  afternoon. 

Most  of  the  ladies  returned  to  their  homes  by  the  evening  trains,  only  the 
faithful  few  remaining  for  Saturday's  session. 

Spending  the  night  with  friends  in  the  country,  we  missed  the  evening  lec- 
ture on  National  Illiteracy,  by  Principal  E.  W.  Coy,  of  Cincinnati,  but  we 
heard  it  highly  commended. 

The  attendance  on  Saturday  was  comparatively  small.  Supt.  C.  F.  Dean, 
of  Washington  C.  H.,  presented  a  well  written  paper  on  How  to  Test  the  Qual- 
ifications of  Teachers  for  Certificates.  The  views  presented  were  somewhat 
radical  and  provoked  a  good  deal  of  discussion. 

Supt.  J.  W.  Dowd,  of  Toledo,  read  a  paper  on  Manual  Training  in  the  High 
School,  speaking  from  the  standpoint  of  experience,  and  making  a  strong  plea 
for  this  new  departure. 

The  following  resolution,   reported  by    Dr.    Hancock,   was    unanimously 

adopted : 

Resolved,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  the  association  that  the  first  and  most 
important  thing  to  be  done  for  the  improvement  of  ungraded  schools  is  the  ab- 
olition of  the  sub-district  system  and  the  substitution  therefor  of  the  township 
system,  and  that  we  ask  the  incoming  Legislature  to  take  action  to  that  end. 

The  following  officers  were  elected :  President,  E.  B.  Cox,  Xenia ;  Vice- 
Presidents,  W.  H.  Weir,  Miss  Maria  Jacque,  Springfield ;  Secretary,  Miss  Lou 
Phillips,  Dayton;  Executive  Committee,  Abram  Brown,  Columbus,  J.  W. 
Machivine,  London,  and  Samuel  Major,  Chillicothe. 

— The  North- Western  Ohio  Teachers'  Association  holds  its  annual  session 
at  Defiance,  Ohio,  Monday  and  Tuesday,  Dec.  28  and  29,  1885.  The  follow- 
ing is  the  program : 

Welcome  Address Frank  W.  Enapp,  Defiance. 

Response Prof.  H.  S.  Lehr,  Ada. 

Inaugural  Address Supt.  J.  W.  Knott,  Tiffin. 

The  Teacher  as  a  Factor — His  True  Qualities... Supt.  J.  L.  Lasley,  Plymouth. 

Discussion Opened  by  Supt.  E.  P.  Dean,  Kenton. 

Questions  and  Answers Supt.  Z.  E.  Rutan,  Deshler. 

Discussion Opened  by  Supt.  0.  R.  Carlo,  Spencerville. 

The  True  Aim  of  School  Discipline Supt.  J.  W.  Carson,  Wapakonetta. 

Discussion, Opened  by  Supt.  U.  L.  Wambaugh,  Paulding. 

The  Development  of  Humor Miss  Emma  Paddock,  Sandusky. 

Discussion Opened  by  Miss  Mabel  Cronise,  Toledo. 

The  Education  of  Labor Supt.  John  McConkie,  Port  Clinton. 

Discussion Ope     d  by  Supt.  Geo.  H.  Poulson,  Liberty  Center. 

XJ.  S.  History  in  Pu  ..         i.oois Supt.  J.  W.  Zeller,  Findlay. 

Discussion .....Opened  by  Supt.  J.  M.  Greenslade,  Lima. 

Paper Prof.  Darst,  Ada. 

Discussion Opened  by  Samuel  Findley,  Akron,  0. 

Paper Supt.  J.  W.  Dowd,  Toledo. 

Discussion Opened  by  Supt.  Alston  Ellis,  Sandusky. 

Annual  Address,  Monday  evening,  Dec.  28, — Supt.  J.  J.  Burns,  Dayton. 

Subject — The  Reading  Habit. 
Officers  of  the  Association  : — President,  J.  W.  Knott,  Tiffin ;  Secretary,  Miss 
Idora  Rose,  .Van  Wert ;  Vice  President.  E.  P.  Dean,  Kenton ;  Executive  Com- 
mittee, C.  W.  Butler,  Defiance,  D.  R.  Boyd,  Van  Wert,  A.  G.  Crouse,  Marion. 


York  and  C'bica)[o< 

This  old  Blandud  has  b«en  enliraly  rewritten  and  revised  by  Professor  J. 
Howard  Van  Amringe,  A.  M.,  Fh.  D, of  Columbia  Collets.  Itezccls  inclear- 
DCBB  and  exactness  of  definitioD.  ia  simplicitj  and  accuracy  of  demonatration, 
ftnd  in  orderly  and  logical  arrangement. 

Bamtt'a  Brief  Hialory  of  the  United  Stales.  For  the  Use  of  Schools. 
12mo.     Illuetrated.     Published  by  A.  S.  Barneii  &  Co.,  New  York  aod  Chi- 

Thia  very  popular  school  history  has  undergone  revision,  and  now  appears 
in  neir  dress,  being  one  of  the  most  beautiful  as  well  as  most  popular  text- 
books of  the  day. 

The  Oerman  Verb- Drill,  Presentiafi  the  Mechanism  of  the  Colloquial  and 
Written  Language.  Adapted  to  Schools  or  Home  Instruction.  By  Adolphe 
Drejspring,  author  of  the  "Cumulative  Method."  New  York:  D.  AppteCoo 
4  Co. 

With  the  verb  as  the  central  figure,  and  the  other  parts  of  epeech  "dancing 
attendance,"  the  "Verb-drill"  claims  to  afford  rest  and  diversion  to  the  student 
while  he  makea  surprising  progress  in  the  use  of  the  language, 

Feate't  Siiiging  Book.  For  the  Use  of  High  Schools  and  Singing  Classes. 
By  F.  H.  Pease,  Detroit,  Mich.     Boston:     Publiabed  by  Ginn  A  Co. 

This  book  claims  to  contain  all  that  is  valuable  in  the  Tonic-Sol-  Fa  method, 
ao  arranged  as  not  to  conflict  with  or  supplant  the  staff.  It  contains  full  ex- 
ercises for  voice  culture  and  individual  practice,  and  a  variety  of  easy  and 
pleasing  songs. 

A  Shorter  Course  ij    ~~  -     - 

System  of  Rhetoric,"  ' 
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mon  School  Law/'  *'  Roderick  Hume,"  etc.    New  York:     A.  S.  Barnes  &  Co' 
By  condensatioD,  abridgment,   and   omissionB,  the  author  has  reduced  his 
''Complete  Rhetoric,"  producing  a  practical,  working  text-book  of  moderate 
size,  and  yet  containing  all  the  more  valuable  features  of  the  larger  work. 

^j  The  Oreek  Propositions,  Studied  from  their  Original  ^anings  as  Designa- 
(y  tions  of  Space.  6y  F.  A.  Adams,  Ph.  D.  New  York :  D.  Appleton  &  Co. 
Not  the  forms  of  words,  but  the  underlying  thought  is  the  object  of  investi- 
gation in  this  little  book.  Starting  with  the  accepted  fact  that  prepositions 
primarily  denote  relations  of  space,  the  author  undertakes  to  trace  the  analogy 
of  their  varied  uses  to  their  primary  meaning,  and  thereby  reach  a  satisfactory 
understanding  of  the  language. 

Lessons  on  Practical  Subjects,  for  Gram  mar-School  Children.  By  S.  F. 
and  C.  W.  F.     Second  Edition.     Boston:     Little,  Brown  <&  Co. 

Information  on  various  matters  pertaining  to  every-day  life  is  here  given  in 
form  to  be  used  as  composition  exercises.  Money,  paper  money,  coin.  United 
States  bonds,  taxes,  corporations,  railroads,  strikes,  and  savings  banks,  are 
some  of  the  leading  topics.  The  topics  are  discussed  in  simple  language,  and 
the  information  such  as  ever}"  good  citizen  should  have. 

Handbook  of  Poetics,  for  Students  of  English  Verse.  By  Francis  B.  Gum- 
mere,  Ph.  D.,  Head  Master  of  the  Swain  Free  School,  New  Bedford,  and  for 
merly  Instructor  in  English  in  Harvard  College.     Boston :     Ginn  &  Co. 

Under  three  heads,  subject-matter,  style,  and  meter,  this  book  contains  a 
concise  and  systematic  statement  of  the  principles  of  poetry. 

Die  Deutsche  Schule.    A  New  and  Comprehensive  system,  by  a  Practical 
Teacher,  whereby  a  good   Knowledge  of  German   may  be  obtained,  Enabling 
^     the  Student  to  Read,  Write  and  Speak  the  Language  correctlv  and  fluently. 
By  E.  Gerfeu,  Professor  of  German  at  the  National  Normal  University,  Leb- 
anon, 0.     Fourth  Edition.    Published  by  C.  K.  Hamilton  &  Co.,  Lebanon,  0. 

A  Treatise  on  Domestic  Education.  By  Rev.  Daniel  A.  Payne,  D.  D.,  LL. 
D.,  Senior  Bishop  of  the  African  M.  E.  Church.  Introduction  by  Rev.  R.  S. 
Rust,  Corresponding  Secretary  of  the  Freedmen's  Aid  Societv  of  the  M.  E. 
Church.     Cincinnati :     Printed  for  the  Author,  by  Cranston  and  Stowe. 

The  home-training  of  children  is  enforced  by  every  consideration  of  duty, 
affection  and  interest.  The  book  is  very  timely  and  should  have  a  wide  cir- 
culation. It  deals  with  an  interest  of  the  greatest  importance  to  society,  and 
its  earnest  words  are  well  calculated  to  stir  up  the  public  mind  and  quicken 
the  public  conscience. 

:       Look  Within  for  Five  Thousand  Facts  that  Everybody   Wants  to  Know, 
-^    — Compiled  by  W.  R.  Adams.     Chicago :    A.  H.  Andrews  A  Co. 

Here  is  multum  in  parvo/A  veritable  pocket  cyclopedia^  Fifteen  cents  sent 
to  the  publishers  will  secureSt. 

Drill  Lists  in  United  States  History.    A  Companion  Book  to  "Outlines  of 
(p  United  States  History.*'     By  R.  Heber  Holbrook.     Lebanon,  0. :     C.  K.  Ham- 
ilton  &  Co. 

A  Select  Bibliography  of  Ecclesiastical  History.  Compiled  and  Annotated 
by  J.  A.  Fisher.     Boston :    D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

Lessons  in  Mathematical  Geography,  with  Introductory  Exercises  in  Form. 
,.  For  the  Use  of  Teachers.  Bv  Silas  Y.  Gillan,  Principal  of  High  School,  Dan- 
'J     ville.  111.     Geo.  E.  Cockerton,  Danville,  111. 

Grammatical  Analysis  by  Diagrams.    By  Albert  N.  Raub,  Ph.  D.,  author 
/\      of  "School  Management,"  etc.     Harrisburg,  Pa. :     Raub  &  Co. 

The  Original  Drawing  Book,  published  by  Appletons,  New  York,  is  **The 
Story  of  Tim's  Journey,"  with  blank  spaces  for  the  illustrations,  to  be  supplied 
by  the  pupil's  pencil. 

The  Catalog  of  the  Cincinnati  Bell  Foundry  Company.  The  bells  made 
by  this  company  are  said  to  be  of  excellent  quality  and  of  rich  clear  tone,  and 
yet  sold  at  a  very  low  price. 
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Teaching  as  a  Business  for  Men.  A  Paper  read  before  the  National  Ed- 
ucational ABsociation,  at  Saratoga  Springs,  Jaly  17,  1885.  By  G.  W.  Bardeen. 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. :     C.  W.  Bardeen,  Publisher. 

Elements  of  Inorganic  Chemistry,  Descriptive  and  Qualitative.    By  James 
n    H.  Shepard,  Instructor  in   Chemistry,  Ypsilanti  High  School.    Boston :     D. 
C.  Heath  &  Co.       " 

The  author's  plan  is  to  lead  the  student  to  experiment  and  observe  for  him- 
self, rather  than  to  give  him  the  result  of  the  experiments  and  observation  of 
others, — to  awaken  and  cultivate  a  spirit  of  investigation. 

^  Language  Lessons  in  Arithmetic.  Written  and  Oral  Exercises.  By  El- 
0  len  L.  Barton,  Principal  of  Portland  School  for  Deaf.  Boston :  Qinn  h  Co. 
^  Part  I  contains  more  than  two  hundred  lessons  for  younger  children,  de- 
signed to  train  them  to  think  clearly  and  express  their  thoughts  accurately. 
The  questions  are  designed  to  be  copied  and  the  answers  written  in  full  by  the 
pupil,  the  writing  at  the  same  time  to  be  used  as  an  exercise  in  penmanship, 
spelling,  punctuation,  and  the  use  of  capitals. 

Part  II  applies  the  same  method  to  more  advanced  subjects ;  as,  fractions, 
percentage,  etc.    Primary  and  intermediate  teachers  should  see  this  book. 

Topical  Studies  in  American  History.  By  John  G.  Allen.  Rochester, 
N.  I. :     Scrantou,  Wetmore  &  Co.     Sample  copy  mailed  for  35  cents. 

A  very  excellent  little  manual.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  to  students 
and  teachers  of  American  history,  get  this  book    It  will  help  you. 

Kinder- und  ffausmarchen,  der  QtehTxxder  Grimm.  Selected  and  Edited, 
with  English  Notes,  Glossary,  and  a  Grammatical  Appendix,  by  W.  H.  van 
der  Smissen,  M.  A.,  Lecturer  on  German  in  University  College,  Toronto.  Bos- 
ton:    D.  C.  Heath  &  Co. 

Questions  for  Classical  Students  on  the  First  Books  of  Ccesar's  Gallie 
War  and  Xenophon^s  Anabasis^  with  Grammatical  References.    By  E.  C. 
Ferguson,  Ph.  D.     Boston  :     Ginn  &  Co. 

Elements  of  Algebra.  By  G.  A.  Wentworth,  A.  M.  Shorter  Course.  Bos- 
ton :    Ginn  &  Co. 

A  Primary  History  of  the  United  States,  for  Intermediate  Classes.    A.  S. 
^      Barnes  &  Co.,  New  Yort  &  Chicago. 

The  story  of  the  leading  facts  in  our  country's  history  is  told  in  a  simple, 
easy  style,  printed  in  large  type  on  clear  white  paper,  and  beautifully  illus- 
trated. 

Civil  Government  in  Theory  and  Practice.  A  Comparative  Review  of  Ex- 
isting Governments,  their  Origin  and  History,  and  chief  Points  of  Likeness 
and  Unlikeness  to  the  Government  of  the  united  States.  Prepared  for  the 
Use  of  Schools.  By  W.  I.  Chase.  Chicago :  Published  by  W.  I  Chase, 
School  Herald  office. 

Shakespeare^ s  King  Richard  III.  With  Introduction,  Notes,  Examination 
Papers,  and  Plan  of  Preparation.  By  Brainerd  Kellogg,  A.  M.  New  York  - 
Clark  and  Maynard. 

-X  The  Essentials  of  Geography.    By  G.  C.  Fisher.    Boston :    New  England 

V)        Publishing  Company. 

The  thirty-eight  octavo  pages  of  this  book,  it  is  claimed,  contain  all  the  po 
litical  and  descriptive  geography  a  pupil  should  be  required  to  commit  to  mem- 
ory. It  may  serve  both  as  an  outline  for  the  teacher  and  a  concise  text- book 
for  the  pupil  Perforated  maps  for  map-sketching  have  been  prepared  to  ac- 
company the  book. 

Commx>n  Sense  Class  Record.     By  Charles  N.  Haskins.    Columbus,  0. 

Two  beautiful  Calendars  come  from  Messrs.  Houghton,  Mifflin  k  Co.,  Bos- 
ton. The  Emerson  Calendar,  with  selections  for  every  day  in  the  year,  con- 
tains a  fine  portrait  of  the  great  poet- philosopher.  The  other  is  the  Whitney 
Calendar,  which  also  contains  selections  for  every  day  in  the  year. 
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"It  ha^  now  for  many  years  held  the  (lr«rt  place  of  all  our  serial  publications,  .  There 
ij<  nothing  noteworthy  in  science,  art,  literature,  biography,  philt^sophv,  or  relieion,  iliai 
t'unnot  be  found  iu  it.  .  It  contains  nearly  all  the  good  lltwarure  oJ  the  time."— 2  » 
CUurchman,  N.  Y. 

"It  ma;,-  be  truthfully  and  cordially  said  that  it  never  otlers  a  dry  or  valuele*5  i-agc.  - 
St\o  York  Jribune. 

"It  enablcN  its  rea<lers  to  keep  fully  abreast  of  thcbcsit  thought  and  literature*  oi  civi.l- 
zation."— t'/irj«//V/«  AdvoctUe.  PUt:-bur(jh. 

"No  person  who  desires  to  keep  pace  with  the  development  of  modem  thought  <rji 
sitford  to  dispense  with  it.— Am.  t'hy^i'^ti<m  Rrview,  Ciiiciiinati. 

•'Biography,  riction,  .science,  criticliira,  history,  poetry,  travels,  whatever  men  «;»• 
terested  in,  all  are  found  here."— 7Vt*  Watchman,  Bostoii. 

"Through  iU  pages  alone,  it  is  possible  to  be  as  well  Informed  in  current  literati. rt 
by  the  perusal  of  a  long  li.st  oi  monthlies."— P/i/7«(f///^/i7Vi  Imptirer 
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"In  fact,  a  reader  needs  no  more  than  this  one  imlWieation  to  keep  him  well  abn  i- 
English  periodical  literature."- -Si<?jdaj/-.Sf/k)oi  Tinu^,  i'hiladtlphia. 

"Foremost  of  ihe  eclectic  periodictals."- iV.  Y.  World. 

"In  subscribing  for  it,  our  readers  will  secure  more  for  their  investment  than  in  au* 
other  way  of  which  we  are  co^Mli2ant."— /c/un  Cfturchman.  Davenport. 

"Conilng  once  a  wcik,  it  gives,  while  yet  fresh,  the  productions  of  the  foremost  v.  ritv'* 
oi  the  i\ity."—M(jutrffii  daztitf. 

•Ouo  cannoi  rtad  LViTy  thing.  .  No  man  will  be  behind  ihe  literature  of  the  virr-* 
who  rtads  Tin:  Livino  Ank."— /fiV/t's  Herald,  Boston. 

"It  furnishes  a  complete  compilation  of  an  iudlspen.sable  litemture."— Onct/ij'i  Kitu 
ing  Jouinttl. 

'it  haves  not  only  time,  but  money."— Pan"/?/?  Chvrthmnii,  .*^n  Francisco 

"The  bf.sl  publication  we  know  in  the  \voTld."—Mor}tiug  Star,  WUmingloH  A  r 

I'ubli.-iieti  VSLKKLV  at  Sb.LKJ  u  y(.-ur.//-fr«  o/jjo^f/'jye.  ^      •     •    ■ 

«fc*-  TO    Jm-:i>V  94t:HMCRIBKKSi»  for  ihe  year  1886,  remitting  U^forr  .'an. 
the  numbers  oi  kSNu»  lir.-ucd  ajter  the  receipt  of  their  frubscripilons,  will  be  sent  /;.>•'..■- 

Clnb-Prices  for  the  bfst  Home  and  Foreign  Literature. 

i''Po««ev.sed  of  The  Living  Ann  and  one  or  othorof  our  vivaci..us  American  monihlic-. 
a  subscriber  will  hnd  hlmsf^lf  in  command  of  the.  u- huh  yitiwfinn  —I'hila   Etr   BuUttin  \  "" 
For  ^lofio  The  Livino  Age  and  any  one  of  the  American  ^  Monthlies  (or  Jldrftr  * 
..,  ...n  »...  ....,♦  /,  >  -  yatLT,  postpaid ;  or,  lor  :ty..>u,  The  Living  A<,E  and  the 

1«IXTKI<I^  &  CO.,  Boston. 
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Wtiklij  or  ii(tiar;  w  ill  be  st-nt  for  a 
-Sf.  ^li(■h<J(al».  Address, 
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